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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  following  volume,  I have  endeavoured  to 
confine  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  what  might  be  really 
useful  to  Students  in  the  Universities,  and  to  the  higher 
classes  in  Schools.  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  even  in 
those  Notes  which  are  not  faken  entire  from  previous  Com- 
mentators, hardly  any  pretence  is  made  to  originality,  but 
that  in  every  case  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  acknowledge 
the  sources  of  my  information,  and  particularly  my  great 
obligations  to  the  works  of  Baehr,  Schweighaiiser,  Heeren, 
Wesseling,  & c.  &e.,  as  well  as  to  the  kindness  of  various 
friends. 

D.  W.  T. 

Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool. 

October,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  present  edition  of  this  volume  has  been,  in  great  part, 
re-written,  and,  it  is  hoped,  improved  in  many  respects. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Introduction  ; 
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and  several  points,  which  seemed  to  require  longer  explana1- 
tion  than  could  conveniently  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
Notes,  will  be  found  treated  in  the  Appendix. 

My  best  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  kind  aid  given 
me  by  my  friends,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  m.  a.,  Head 
Master  of  Kidderminster  Grammar  School;  the  Rev.  James 
Lonsdale,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Tutor  of  the 
University  of  Durham  ; H.  Weir,  m.  a.,  Head  Master  of 
Bervvick-on-Tweed  Grammar  School ; and  the  Rev.  John 
LI.  Davies,  b.  a.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Space  would  not  allow  me  to  insert  all  the  references  I 
could  have  wished  to  Jelf’s  Gr.  Gr.,  but  still  use  has  been 
made  of  it  in  nearly  every  page. 

D.  W.  T. 


Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool. 
November,  1852. 
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[From  the  article  Herodotus.  History  of  Greek  Literature  by  Talfourd, 
4fC.,  reprint  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.'] 

Few  writers  have  attracted  so  irresistibly  the  investigations  of 
profound  scholars  and  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  as  Herodotus; 
and  the  names  of  Larcher,  Valckenaer,  Wesseling,  Schweighaiiser, 
Gaisford,  Creuzer,  Dahlmann,  Baehr,  and  a host  of  other  comment- 
ators, show  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  great  father  of  history 
has  been  increasingly  held  by  the  literary  world.  This  illustrious 
historian  was  born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  74°  Olympiad,  b.  c.  484.  A Dorian  by  extraction, 
and  of  distinguished  family,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority  that 
the  name  of  nis  father  was  Lyxes ; his  mother,  Dyro ; his  brother, 
Theodorus.  Panyasis,  an  illustrious  poet,  was  another  relative: 
so  that  by  connexion,  as  well  as  by  personal  position,  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  high  object  which  he  early  contemplated. 
Herodotus,  born  ten  years  after  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  soon  left  his  native  country,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely enthralled  by  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia,  the 
tyrant  Lygdamis,  by  whom  his  uncle,  Panyasis,  had  been  cruelly 
put  to  death. 

That  practical  course  of  mental  training,  which  in  Europe  pro- 
ceeds from  books  to  men,  was  not  adequately  available  at  the  era 
of  Herodotus ; and  the  converse  order  of  acquiring  knowledge  had 
been  the  prevailing  system,  from  Ulysses  downwards.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  our  author,  in  early  manhood,  when  probably  about 
25  years  of  age,  entering  upon  that  course  of  patient  and  observant 
travel  which  was  to  render  his  name  illustrious  as  a philosophic 
tourist.  The  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Scythia,  and  the  Euxine 
Sea;  Syria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Colchis,  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
Ecbatana,  and  even  Babylon,  were  the  objects  of  his  unwearied 
research.  On  his  return  from  these  important  travels,  we  find 
him  settling  in  Samos,  for  the  power  of  Lygdamis  was  still  para- 
mount in  Halicarnassus.  A strong  party,  desirous  of  crushing  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  still  remained  in  that  state.  But  a master-spirit, 
well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  party,  and  the  means  of 
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insuring  unanimity,  was  required  to  direct  the  springs  of  the  enter- 
prise. Such  a one  was  found  in  Herodotus,  who,  urged  by  a desire 
to  avenge  his  slaughtered  relative,  and  to  secure  the  independence 
of  his  country,  lent  his  powerful  aid,  and  carried  the  revolution  to 
a triumphant  conclusion. 

The  tyrant  was  dethroned.  The  downfal  of  this  oppressor 
failed,  however,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  people : a powerful 
oligarchy  promptly  seized  the  vacant  position,  and  our  historian, 
deeply  read  in  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  and  despairing  to 
effect  the  desired  result,  bade  his  country  a final  adieu.  Soon, 
however,  seeking  that  distinction  which  even  the  disasters  of  his 
native  land  tended  to  advance,  he  proceeded  to  Olympia,  where 
those  games  which  formed  the  glory  of  Greece  were  in  actual  cele- 
bration. Here,  amidst  the  vehement  applause  of  the  assembled 
Greeks,  we  are  told  he  recited  his  work,  which  was  honoured  by 
the  flattering  title  of  The  Nine  Muses.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  Thucydides,  then  a youth,  touched  by  the  noble  ambition  of 
future  excellence,  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  recitation  of 
Herodotus.  “ Olorus,”  said  the  historian  to  the  youth’s  father, 

“ thy  son  is  enthusiastically  fond  of  science.”  Subsequently  to 
this,  for  ten  years  continuously,  we  find  Herodotus  prosecuting  his 
historical  and  geographical  investigations,  travelling  principally  in 
the  Grecian  provinces ; when  once  more,  stimulated  by  previous 
triumphs,  and  possibly  by  the  consciousness  of  enlarged  informa- 
tion and  greater  accuracy  in  his  work,  he  is  described  as  again  re- 
citing his  composition  before  an  Athenian  audience,  at  the  august 
festival  of  the  Panathensea.  The  delighted  assembly  presented  our 
author  with  ten  talents,  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
corded the  glories  of  their  ancestors.  We  might  now  naturally 
have  anticipated  that  after  a triumph  so  signal,  Herodotus  would 
have  finally  settled  either  at  Athens  or  in  Ionia.  But  he  did  not. 
Powerful  motives  must  have  induced  a deviation  from  so  natural 
a course.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  narration  of  certain 
facts,  apparently  incredible  to  the  Greeks,  may  have  rendered  him 
the  object  of  that  incredulous  laugh  which  not  even  “the  stern 
philosopher  can  bear.” 

An  Athenian  colony  was  just  about  sailing  for  Italy,  to  raise  a 
settlement  upon  the  ruins  of  Sybaris.  With  these  pioneers  of 
Italian  civilization,  Herodotus  sailed,  and  in  the  city  which  they 
founded,  Thurii,  he  took  up  his  final  resting-place,  occupying  him- 
self with  putting  in  the  last  touches  to  his  graceful  portraiture  of 
the  men  and  manners  of  his  time.  Hence,  ne  is  sometimes  called 
the  historian  of  Thurii.  Here  in  retirement  this  great  writer  lived 
till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  period  of  his  death, 
though  unknown,  must  have  been  subsequent  to  b.  C.  408  j at 
which  date,  as  we  may  easily  deduce  from  bis  own  statements,  he 
was  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  engaged  on  his 
history.  A cenotaph,  (sometimes  confounded  with  his  grave,)  close  * 
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to  that  of  Thucydides,  and  just  on  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian gates,  was  the  only  spot  which  marked  the  reverence  of  an- 
tiquity for  the  man  who  had  enlightened,  elevated,  and  ennobled  - 
Greece. 

The  style  of  this  philosophic  history  admirably  corresponds  in 
sweetness  with  the  various  episodes  which  grace  the  leading  nar- 
rative ; the  practical  scope  of  which  is  to  evince  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  barbarism,  and  to  point  the  victory  of  mind  over 
brute  force.  Before  the  eventful  shock  of  Marathon,  feeble  and 
disparate  indeed  were  the  subjects  for  record ; but  now,  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  a theme  of  surpassing  glorv,  patriotic  piety,  and 
meet  triumph,  formed  a golden  chain  by  which  the  affections  of 
Hellas  were  drawn  towards  the  generation  which  had  striven  so 
long  and  nobly  for  her  children.  The  main  achievement  of  our 
author  then  was,  essentially,  a history  in  the  best  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a narrative  unfolded  by  investigation  and  sealed  by  truth ; 
a narrative  having  nought  in  common  with  the  shadowy  forms  of 
. antiquity,  save  the  race  of  heroes  which  its  inspiration  had  called 
into  life. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  remark  on  the  diverging  tendencies  of 
these  noble  writings,  the  more  powerful  from  the  entire  absence  of 
art.  They  are  two-fold.  First,  they  embody  the  internal  policy  of 
Greece,  with  its  attendant  victories  at  Marathon  and  Plata: a,  while 
they  evolve  her  external  policy  under  Agesilaus  and  Xenophon  in 
Asia.  Secondly,  they  are  philosophic ; taking  the  various  forms 
of  historical  and  mytho-geographic  investigations,  antiquities,  na- 
tural history,  and  occasional  speculative  allegories.* 


CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUS. 

[From  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  16.] 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  especially  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides.  Like  Hecatteus,  Thucydides  belonged  to  a gens 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  and  through  Ajax  to  ALacus 
and  Zeus.  Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he  himself  had  no 
such  privilege  to  boast  of.  Their  curiosity  respecting  the  past 
had  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  except  the  myths;  but  these 
they  found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a continuous 
series,  and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of  antecedent  history, .chro- 
nologically deduced  from  the  times  of  the  gods.  In  common  with 

• The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  read  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  article,  whence 
the  above  is  extracted  The  notes,  particularly  that  in  p.  240,  on  the  recitations  at 
Olympia  are  well  worthy  of  his  attention. 
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the  body  of  the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  had  im- 
bibed that  complete  and  unsuspecting  belief  in  the  general  reality 
of  mythical  antiquity,  which  was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and 
the  patriotism  and  all  the  public  demonstrations  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  To  acquaint  themselves  with  the  genuine  details  of  this 
foretime,  was  an  inquiry  highly  interesting  to  them ; but  the  in- 
creased positive  tendencies  of  their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits 
of  personal  investigation,  had  created  in  them  an  historical  sense 
in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present ; they  had  acquired 
a habit  of  appreciating  the  intrinsic  tests  of  historical  credibility 
and  probability ; and  the  particular  narratives  of  the  poets  and 
logographers,  inadmissible  as  a whole  even  in  the  eyes  of  He- 
catieus,  were  still  more  at  variance  with  their  stricter  canons  of 
criticism. 

And  we  thus  find  in  them  the  constant  struggle,  as  well  as  the 
resulting  compromise,  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies ; on 
the  one  nand  a firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical  world,  on 
the  other  hand  an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which  their  only 
witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told  them  respecting  it. 

Each  of  them,  however,  performed  the  process  in  his  own  way. 
Herodotus  is  a man  of  deep  and  anxious  religious  feeling;  he  often 
recognises  the  special  judgments  of  the  gods  as  determining  his- 
torical events  : his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  mystical 
vein  which  the  last  two  centuries  had  gradually  infused  into  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to 
the  gods  by  reciting  publicly  what  ne  has  heard  respecting  them ; 
he  frequently  stops  snort  in  his  narrative  and  intimates  that  there 
t»  a sacred  legend,  but  that  he  will  not  tell  it : in  other  cases,  where 
he  feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgiveness  for  doing 
so  from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Sometimes  he  will  not  even  men- 
tion the  name  of  a god,  though  he  generally  thinks  himself  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Such 
pious  reserve,  which  the  open-hearted  Herodotus  avowedly  pro- 
claims as  chaining  up  his  tongue,  affords  a striking  contrast  with 
the  plain-spoken  and  unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well 
as  of  the  popular  legends ; wherein  the  gods  and  their  proceedings 
were  the  familiar  and  interesting  subjects  of  common  talk  as  well 
as  of  common  sympathy,  without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and 
reverence. 

Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes,  in  the  comparison  of  Poly- 
crates with  Minos,  the  human  race  to  which  the  former  belonged, 
from  the  divine  or  heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter.  But 
he  has  a firm  belief  in  the  authentic  personality  and  parentage  of 
all  the  names  in  the  myths,  divine,  heroic,  and  human,  as  well  as 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations ; 
he  counts  back  1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that  of  Semelfi, 
mother  of  Dionysus ; 900  years  to  Herakles ; and  800  years  to 
Penelope ; the  Trojan  war  being  a little  earlier  in  date.  Indeed,  it 
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would  seem  that  even  the  longest  of  these  periods  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  comparatively  short,  seeing  that  he  apparently 
accepts  the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the  Egyptians  pro- 
fessed to  draw  from  a recorded  chronology — 17,000  years  from 
their  god  Herakles,  and  15,000  years  from  their  god  Osiris  or 
Dionysus,  down  to  their  king  Amasis  (550  b.  c.).  So  much  was 
his  imagination  familiarized  with  these  long  chronological  com- 
putations, barren  of  events,  that  he  treats  Homer  and  Hesiod  as 
“ men  of  yesterday,”  though  separated  from  his  own  age  by  an 
interval  which  he  reckons  as  400  years. 

Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  what  he  heard 
and  saw  in  Egypt ; the  wonderful  monuments,  the  evident  anti- 

S,  and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  that  country  acquired  a pre- 
jrance  in  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious  names  or  institutions  of 
Greece  to  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis  the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and  Pan. 
The  oldest  Grecian  mythical  genealogies  are  thus  made  ultimately 
to  lose  themselves  in  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  in  the 
full  extent  of  these  genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  believes.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  doubt  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the 
real  personality  of  those  who  were  named  or  described  in  the  po- 
pular myths ; all  of  them  have  once  bad  reality,  either  as  men,  as 
heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms  of  cities,  demes,  and  tribes,  are 
all  comprehended  in  this  affirmative  category ; the  supposition  of 
fictitious  personages  being  apparently  never  entertained.  Deu- 
calion, Hellen,  Dorus, — Ion,  with  his  four  sons,  the  eponyms 
of  the  old  Athenian  tribes, — Autochthonous,  Titakus,  ana  Deke- 
lus, — Danaus,  Lynceus,  Perseus,  Amphitryon,  and  Alcmena,  and 
Herakles, — Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the  privileged 
heraldic  gens  at  Sparta, — the  Tyndarids  and  Helena, — Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Orestes, — Nestor  and  his  son  Pisistratus, — 
Asopus,  Thebe,  and  iEgina, — Inachus  and  Id,  JEetes  and  Medeia, 
Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Amphiaraus,  as  well  as  Jason  and  the 
Argo, — all  these  are  occupants  of  the  real  past  time,  and  prede- 
cessors of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  flowed  the  blood  both  of  Cadmus  and  of 
Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being  traceable  to  both  of  these 

Seat  mythical  names  : Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through 
erakles,  first  to  Perseus  and  Danae,  then  through  Danae  to  Akri- 
sius  and  the  Egyptian  Danaus  ; but  he  drops  the  paternal  lineage 
when  he  comes  to  Perseus,  (inasmuch  as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  Danae,  without  any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Amphi- 
tryon was  to  Herakles,)  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of 
the  series  through  Danae  alone.  He  also  pursues  the  same  regal 
genealogy,  through  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  up  to 
Polynices,  (Edipus,  Laius,  Labdacus,  Polydorus,  and  Cadmus ; 
and  he  assigns  various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the 
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temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  to  the  ages  of  Laius 
and  CEdipus.  Moreover  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy, — the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition, — the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons, — 
She  protection  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eu- 
rystheus,  by  the  Athenians, — the  death  of  Mekisteus  and  Tydeus 
before  Thebes  by  the  hands  of  Melanippus,  and  the  touching  ca- 
lamities of  Adrastus  and  AniphiariLus  connected  with  the  same 
enterprise, — the  sailing  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Argo, — the 
abductions  of  16,  Europa,  Medeia,  and  Helena, — the  emigration 
of  Cadmus  in  quest  of  Europa,  and  his  coming  to  Boeotia, — as  well 
as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy  to  recover  Helen, — all  these 
events  seem  to  him  portions  of  past  history,  not  less  unquestion- 
ably certain,  though  more  clouded  over  by  distance  and  misrepre- 
sentation, than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Mycale. 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in  regard  both  to 
the  persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  myths,  yet  when 
he  comes  to  discuss  particular  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him 
applying  to  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibility,  and  often 
disposed  to  reject  as  well  the  miraculous  as  the  extravagant.  Thus, 
even  with  respect  to  Herakles,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks 
in  ascribing  to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits ; he  tries  their 
assertion  by  the  philosophical  standard  of  nature,  or  of  determinate 
powers  and  conditions  governing  the  course  of  events.  “ How  is 
it  consonant  to  nature,  (he  asks,)  that  Herakles,  being,  as  he  was, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Greeks,  a man,  should  kill  many 
thousand  persons  ? I pray  that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me 
both  by  gods  and  heroes  for  saying  so  much  as  this.”  The  reli- 
gious feelings  of  Herodotus  here  told  him  that  he  was  trenching 
upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admissible  scepticism. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Herodotus  to 
rationalize  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  current  myths,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  account  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  and  its  alleged 
Egyptian  origin.  Here,  if  in  any  case,  a miracle  was  not  only  in 
full  keeping,  but  apparently  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  the  religious  sentiment ; any  thing  less  than  a miracle  would 
have  appeared  tame  and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered 
a spot,  much  more  to  the  residents  themselves.  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  heard,  both  from  the  three  priestesses  and  from  the 
Dodonseans  generally,  that  two  black  uoves  had  started  at  the 
same  time  from  Thebes  in  Egypt : one  of  them  went  %o  Libya, 
where  it  directed  the  Libyans  to  establish  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Am- 
mon ; the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  Dodona,  and  perched  on  one 
of  the  venerable  oaks,  proclaiming  with  a human  voice  that  an 
oracle  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.  The  injunction 
of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully  obeyed. 

Such  was  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  Dodona.  But  He- 
rodotus had  also  heard,  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a 
different  tale,  ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establish- 
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ments,  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Libya,  to  two  sacerdotal  women, 
who  had  been  carried  away  from  Thebes  by  6ome  Phoenician 
merchants,  and  sold,  the  one  in  Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The 
Theban  priests  boldly  assured  Herodotus  that  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  discover  what  had  become  of  these  women,  so  ex- 
ported, and  that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  taken  to  Greece  and 
Libya  had  been  accordingly  verified. 

The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a moment  think  of 


admitting  the  miracle  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  feelings 
of  the  priestesses  and  the  Dodonaeans.  “ How  (he  asks)  could  a 
dove  speak  with  human  voice  ?”  But  the  narrative  of  the  priests 
at  Thebes,  though  its  prodigious  improbability  hardly  requires  to 
be  stated,  yet  involved  no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  possibility ; and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  it.  The  curious  circumstance  is,  that  he  turns  the 
native  Uodomean  legend  into  a figurative  representation,  or  rather 
a misrepresentation,  of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the  Theban 
priests.  According  to  his  interpretation,  the  woman  who  came 
from  Thebes  to  Dodona  was  called  a dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter 
sounds  like  a bird,  because  she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a 
foreign  tongue : when  she  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  it  was  then  said  that  the  dove  spoke  with  a human  voice. 
And  the  dove  was  moreover  called  black,  because  of  the  woman’s 
Egyptian  colour. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a miracle,  recounted 
to  him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselves,  as  the  prime  circum- 
stance in  the  origines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a proof  of  the  hold 
which  habits  of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  acquired  over 
his  mind ; and  the  awkwardness  of  his  explanatory  mediation  be- 
tween the  dove  and  the  woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while 
discarding  the  legend,  to  let  it  softly  down  into  a story  quasi-his- 
torical,  and  not  intrinsically  incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  unconscious  tendency 
of  Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the  myths  the  idea  of  special  aid 
from  the  gods,  in  his  remarks  upon  Melampus.  He  designates 
Melampus  “as  a clever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the 
art  of  prophecy;”  and  had  procured  through  Cadmus  much  in- 
formation about  the  religious  rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of 
which  he  introduced  into  Greece — especially  the  name,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  phallic  processions  of  Dionysus ; he  adds,  “ that 
Melampus  himself  did  not  accurately  comprehend  or  bring  out  the 
whole  doctrine,  but  w-ise  men  who  came  after  him  made  the 
necessary  additions.”  Though  the  name  of  Melampus  is  here 
maintained,  the  character  described  is  something  in  the  vein  of 
Pythagoras — totally  different  from  the  great  seer  and  leech  of  the 
old  epic  myths — the  founder  of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Amytha- 
onids,  and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiariius.  But  that  which  is 
most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  legendary  spirit,  is  the 
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opinion  expressed  by  Herodotus,  (and  delivered  with  some  emphasis 
as  his  own,)  that  Melatnpus  “ was  a clever  man,  who  had  acquired 
for  himself  prophetic  powers.”  Such  a supposition  would  have 
appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to  Solon  in 
tne  preceding  century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts  come  from 
the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power  of  prophesying. 
The  intimation  of  such  an  opinion  by  Herodotus,  himself  a 
thoroughly  pious  man,  marks  the  sensibly  diminished  omnipre- 
sence of  the  gods,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  among  more  visible  and  determinate 
agencies.  We  may  make  a similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the 
historian  respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Tempe,  forming  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Peneus  and  the  efflux  of  all  the  waters  from  the 
Thessalian  basin.  The  Thessalians  alleged  that  this  whole  basin 
of  Thessaly  had  once  been  a lake,  but  that  Poseidon  had  split  the 
chain  of  mountains  and  opened  the  efflux ; upon  which  primitive 
belief,  thoroughly  conformable  to  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Herodotus  comments  as  follows : — 

“ The  Thessalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever  thinks 
that  Poseidon  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earthquake 
are  the  work  of  that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  defile  in  question,  say 
that  Poseidon  had  caused  it  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is,  as 
appeared  to  me,  (when  I saw  it,)  the  work  of  an  earthquake.” 
Herodotus  admits  the  reference  to  Poseidon,  when  pointed  out  to 
him,  but  it  stands  only  in  the  back-ground : what  is  present  to  his 
mind  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not  as  a special  act, 
but  as  part  of  a system  of  habitual  operations. 

Herodotus  adopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  legend  of  Troy, 
founded  on  that  capital  variation  which  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginated by  Stesichorus,  and  according  to  which  Helena  never  left 
Sparta  at  all — her  eidolon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her  place. 
Upon  this  basis  a new  story  had  been  framed,  midway  between 
Homer  and  Stesichorus,  representing  Paris  to  have  really  carried 
off  Helen  from  Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  Egypt, 
where  she  remained  during  the  whole  siege  of  Trov,  having  been 
detained  by  Proteus,  the  king  of  the  country,  until  Menelaus  came 
to  reclaim  her  after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests,  with  their 
usual  boldness  of  assertion,  professed  to  have  heard  the  whole  story 
from  Menelaus  himself; — the  Greeks  had  besieged  Troy  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were  within  the 
walls,  nor  would  they  ever  believe  the  repeated  denials  of  the  Tro- 
jans as  to  the  fact  of  her  presence.  In  intimating  his  preference 
for  the  Egyptian  narrative,  Herodotus  betrays  at  once  nis  perfect 
and  unsuspecting  confidence  that  he  is  dealing  with  genuine  mat- 
ter of  history,  and  his  entire  distrust  of  the  epic  poets,  even  includ- 
ing Homer,  upon  whose  authority  that  supposed  history  rested. 
His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric  version  is,  that  it  teems  with 
historical  improbabilities : if  Helena  had  been  really  in  Troy,  (he 
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says,)  Priam  and  the  Trojans  would  never  have  been  to  insane  as 
to  retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin  ; but  it  was  the  divine  judg- 
ment which  drove  them  into  the  miserable  alternative  of  neither 
being  able  to  surrender  Helena,  nor  to  satisfy  the  Greeks  of  the  real 
fact  that  they  had  never  had  possession  of  her — in  order  that  man- 
kind might  plainly  read,  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Troy,  the  great 
punishments  with  which  the  gods  visit  great  misdeeds.  Homer 
(Herodotus  thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  designedly  departed 
from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a subject  for  epic  poetry. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
Herodotus  and  the  logographers,  with  their  literal  transcript  of  the 
ancient  legends.  Though  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the 
full  series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  circumstances 
narrated  by  a new  standard.  Scruples  have  arisen  in  his  mind 
respecting  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature : the  poets  are  unworthy 
of  trust,  and  their  narratives  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
historical  and  ethical  conditions,  before  tney  can  be  admitted  as 
truth.  To  accomplish  this  conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to 
mutilate  the  old  legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points  : he  sacri- 
fices the  personal  presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran  through 
every  one  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  Trojan  cycle, 
and  is,  indeed,  under  the  gods,  the  prime  and  present  moving  force 
throughout. 


CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUS. 

[Extract  from  The  Times  newspaper  for  Jan.  31,  1848.  Review  of 
Turner's  Notes  on  Herodotus .] 

Who  does  not  remember  the  old  Halicamassian  ? — the  father  of 
history,  in  whose  pages,  as  an  example  of  the  Latin  grammar  tells 
little  boys,  “ there  are  innumerable  stories.”  Some,  it  is  true,  ren- 
der the  word  “ lies.”  Heaven  forbid ! Herodotus  a liar ! the  most 
truthful  and  simple-minded  of  men  a liar ! — who  went  every  where, 
and  saw  every  thing,  and  heard  every  thing,  jotting  it  all  down  as 
he  went  along  in  nis  easy-flowing  Ionic!  A story-teller,  if  you 
please ; but  no  relatcr  of  fibs.  How  the  whole  book  tumbles  at 
once  into  the  mind,  head  over  heels,  digression  after  digression, 
episode  on  episode,  as  it  were  in  a royal  game  of  historical  leap- 
frog, or  sacks-in-the-mill.  “The  strife  of  the  barbarians  and 
Greeks,”  indeed ! Why,  the  book  tells  of  the  quarrels  of  the  whole 
world, — Cimmerians,  Scythians,  Egyptians,  Medes,  Persians,  As- 
syrians, Indians, — every  tribe  and  kindred  on  earth,  rush  one  after 
the  other  on  the  scene,  and  tell  their  story,  or  have  it  told  for 
them  in  the  same  delightful  long-winded  way.  And  yet  the  work 
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does  not  tire — why  P Because  it  is  pervaded  by  a profoundly  re- 
ligious idea,  which  distinguishes  Herodotus  from  every  other  ancient 
historian.  It  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  with  men.  It  tells 
how  the  Persians,  having  subdued  the  Medes  and  swallowed  up 
the  kingdoms  of  Crcesus  and  the  Assyrians,  having  made  Egypt 
and  India  tributary,  waxed  haughty  and  insolent  with  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  East,  and  lusted  for  Greece  also,  the 
favoured  land  of  the  gods,  stretching  forth  impious  hands  against 
the  treasures  of  her  fanes.  “ Pride  goes  before  a fall.”  saith 
the  proverb,  and  so  it  was  with  the  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
The  indignation  and  vengeance  of  Heaven  waited  on  the  swell- 
ing power  of  the  barbarians,  and  marked  them  for  its  own,  so 
soon  as  they  should  have  reached  their  pitch  of  pride.  Tomvris 
and  her  Scythians  taught  Cyrus  a lesson,  but  he  neglected  the 
warning;  the  slaughter  of  Marathon  was  wasted  on  Darius;  his 
son,  Xerxes,  renewed  the  impious  struggle.  Then  the  patience  of 
Olympus  was  exhausted,  and  the  blessed  powers  passed  the  fatal 
word  that  the  Greeks  “ should  pull  down  the  Mede.”  Founding 
his  work  on  this  idea,  Herodotus  pursues  his  way,  and  never  loses 
sight  of  it  in  his  widest  digressions ; they  are  only  the  tributary 
streams  which  feed  the  great  river  of  his  story,  and  are,  one  after 
the  other,  absorbed  by  it,  until  it  flows  alone  in  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  its  majesty. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a history  of  such  extent,  so  filled 
with  matter  requiring  illustration  and  explanation,  can  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  without  a commentary.  Of  such 
w’orks,  it  is  needless  to  say  many  have  appeared ; the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  while 
the  reading  and  mastering  of  their  contents  has  become  irksome 
to  the  student.  As  it  was  said  by  some  one  in  a forest  that  “ he 
could  not  see  the  wood  for  trees,”  so  scholars  can  scarcely  discern 
Herodotus  under  the  leaves  of  his  commentators’  books.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Turner  comes  forward  to  remedy  this  evil,  and,  with- 
out pretending  to  much  originality,  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  great 
judgment  and  taste  in  selecting  such  notes  and  explanations  from 
the  works  in  question  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the  reader  of 
Herodotus.  The  “ Notes  on  Herodotus  ” are,  in  short,  a perpetual 
running  commentary  on  the  author ; and,  armed  with  them,  the 
student  may  safely  dispense  with  any  other  guide,  &c.  &c.* 


* In  addition  to  the  above  most  obliging  notice  in  the  Times,  (for  which  I beg  the 
editor  to  accept  my  very  best  thanks,)  I have  to  express  my  sense  of  the  kindness  dis- 
played in  noticing  the  1st  edition  of  this  work  in  the  Daily  News,  Athen&um,  Specta- 
tor, Examiner,  Lit.  Gazette,  and  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly. 
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[The  following  articles  appeared  In  the  1st  edition  of  this  work ; the  preceding  are  new.] 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  STYLE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  HERODOTUS. 

“ It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  though  subject  to  con- 
siderable qualifications  and  exceptions,  that  Hjstory  begins  in 
novel  and  ends  in  essay.  Of  the  Romantic  Historians,  Herodotus 
is  the  earliest  and  best  His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  ten- 
derness, his  wonderful  talent  for  description  and  dialogue,  and  the 
pure,  sweet  flow  of  his  language,  place  him  at  the  head  of  narra- 
tors. He  reminds  us  of  a dehghtful  child.  There  is  a grace  be- 
yond the  reach  of  affectation  in  his  awkwardness,  a malice  in  his 
innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence 
in  his  lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such  interest  for 
himself  and  his  book  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  distance 
of  three  and  twenty  centuries  we  feel  for  him  the  same  sort  of  pity- 
ing fondness  whicn  Fontaine  and  Gay  are  said  to  have  inspired  in 
society.  He  has  written  an  incomparable  book.  He  has  written 
something  better,  perhaps,  than  the  best  history  j but  he  has  not 
written  a good  history ; he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  an 
inventor.  We  do  not  here  refer  merely  to  those  gross  fictions  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  by  the  critics  of  later  times.  We 
speak  of  that  colouring  which  is  equally  diffused  over  his  whole 
narrative,  and  which  perpetually  leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader 
in  doubt  what  to  reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most  authentic 
parts  of  his  work  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  wildest  legends, 
which  Henry  the  Fifth  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  there  was  an 
invasion  of  France.  There  was  a battle  of  Platsea,  and  there  was 
a battle  at  Agincourt  Cambridge  and  Exeter,  the  Constable  and 
the  Dauphin,  were  persons  as  real  as  Demaratus  and  Pausanias.” 

A good  deal  more,  to  the  same  effect,  on  the  dramatical  style  of 
Herodotus,  follows  the  above  passage ; which,  as  far  more  remark  - 
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able  for  the  talent  with  which  it  is  written,  than  for  its  justice  to 
our  author’s  accuracy  of  detail,  (see  Dahlmann,  ch.  iv.  throughout, 
and  8,  1),  I venture  to  omit.  The  following,  quoted  from  the  same 
beautiful  essay,  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader;  it  appears  some- 
what overdrawn  and  too  highly  coloured  to  convey  a correct  notion 
of  the  real  style  of  Herodotus ; and  he  will  be  on  his  guard  against 
admitting  the  tale  of  Herodotus’  recitation  at  Olympia  (see  Dahl- 
mann, cn.  ii.  throughout)  as  authentic.* 

“ Herodotus  wrote,  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.  He 
wrote  for  a nation  susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably  desirous 
of  novelty  and  excitement;  for  a nation  in  which  the  fine  arts  had 
attained  their  highest  excellence,  but  in  which  philosophy  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  His  countrymen  had  but  recently  begun  to  culti- 
vate prose  composition.  Public  transactions  had  generally  been 
recorded  in  verse.  The  first  historians  might,  therefore,  indulge 
without  fear  of  censure  in  the  licence  allowed  to  their  predecessors, 
the  bards.  Books  were  few.  The  events  of  former  times  were 
learned  from  tradition  and  from  popular  ballads ; the  manners  of 
foreign  countries,  from  the  reports  of  travellers.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  mystery  which  overhangs  what  is  distant,  either  in  space 
or  time,  frequently  prevents  us  from  censuring  as  unnatural  what 
we  perceive  to  be  impossible.  We  stare  at  a dragoon  who  has 
killed  three  French  cuirassiers,  as  a prodigy ; yet  we  read,  without 
the  least  disgust,  how  Godfrey  slew  his  thousands  and  Rinaldo  his 
ten  thousands.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  stories  about  China 
and  Bantam,  which  ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old  nurse, 
were  gravely  laid  down  as  foundations  of  political  theories  by 
eminent  philosophers.  What  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us,  the 
generation  of  Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  Babylon  was  to  them  what  Pekin  was  to  the  French 
academicians  of  the  last  century. 

“ For  such  a people  was  the  book  of  Herodotus  composed ; and, 
if  we  may  trust  to  a report  not  sanctioned  indeed  by  writers  of  high 
authority,  but  in  itself  not  improbable,  it  was  composed  not  to  be 
read  but  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  to  the  slow  circulation  of  a 
few  copies  which  the  rich  only  could  possess  that  the  aspiring 
author  looked  for  his  reward.  The  great  Olympian  festival — the 
solemnity  which  collected  multitudes,  proud  of  the  Grecian  name, 
from  the  wildest  mountains  of  Doris,  and  the  remotest  colonies  of 
Italy  and  Libya — was  to  witness  his  triumphs.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative  and  the  beauty  of  the  style  were  aided  by  the  impos- 
ing effect  of  recitation — by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle — by  the 
powerful  influence  of  sympathy.  A critic  who  could  have  asked 
tor  authorities  in  the  midst  of  such  a scene,  must  have  been  of  a 
cold  and  sceptical  nature ; and  few  such  critics  were  there.  As 
was  the  historian,  such  were  the  auditors — inquisitive,  credulous, 

• See,  however,  a note  in  the  article  Herodotus,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit . Ency . Metrop. 
p.  240,  quoted  from  in  p.  vii.  of  this  Introduction. 
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easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patriotic  enthusiasm.  They  were 
the  very  men  to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts  and  birds  and 
trees — of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  cannibals — of  gods  whose  very  name 
it  was  impiety  to  utter — of  ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left  behind 
monuments  surpassing  all  the  works  of  later  times — of  towns  like 
provinces — of  rivers  like  seas — of  stupendous  walls,  temples,  and 
pyramids — of  the  rites  which  the  Magi  performed  at  day-breaJt  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains — of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the  eternal 
obelisks  at  Memphis.  With  equal  delight  they  would  have  listened 
to  the  graceful  romances  of  their  own  country.  They  now  heard 
of  the  exact  accomplishment  of  obscure  predictions — of  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  over  which  the  justice  of  heaven  seemed  to  slumber 
— of  dreams,  omens,  warnings  from  the  dead — of  princesses,  for 
whom  noble  suitors  contended  in  every  generous  exercise  of 
strength  and  skill — of  infants,  strangely  preserved  from  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin,  to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

“ As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  times,  the  interest  be- 
came still  more  absorbing.  The  chronicler  had  now  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  great  conflict,  from  which  Europe  dates  its  intellectual 
and  political  supremacy — a story  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  is  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most  touching  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race — a story  abounding  with  all  that  is  wild  and 
wonderful,  with  all  that  is  pathetic  and  animating; — with  the 
gigantic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth  and  absolute  power, — with  the 
mightier  miracles  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  courage. — He  told 
them  of  rivers  dried  up  in  a day — of  provinces  famished  for  a meal 
— of  a passage  for  ships  hewn  through  the  mountains — of  a road 
for  armies  spread  upon  the  waves — of  monarchies  and  common- 
wealths swept  away — of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  confusion,  of  despair! 
— and  then  of  proud  and  stubborn  hearts  tried  in  that  extremity  of 
evil,  and  not  found  wanting — of  resistance  long  maintained  against 
desperate  odds — of  lives  dearly  sold  when  resistance  could  be  main- 
tained no  more — of  signal  deliverance  and  of  unsparing  revenge — 
whatever  gave  a stronger  air  of  reality  to  a narrative  so  well  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  flatter  national  pride,  was 
certain  to  be  favourably  received.”  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  47, 
p.  331. 


“ The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a profoundly  religious  idea, 
which  distinguishes  Herodotus  from  all  tne  other  Greek  historians. 
This  idea  is  the  strong  belief  in  a divine  power  existing  apart  and 
independent  of  man  and  nature,  which  assigns  to  every  being  its 
sphere.  This  sphere  no  one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  dis- 
turbing the  order  which  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
moral  world  no  less  than  the  physical ; and  by  disturbing  this  order, 
man  brings  about  his  own  destruction.  This  divine  power  is,  in 
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the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  external  events,  although 
he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of  man,  or  establish  a blind  law 
of  fate  or  necessity.  The  divine  power  with  him  is  rather  the 
manifestation  of  eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a proper 
equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and  keeps  it  within  its 
bounds.  Where  it  punishes  over-weening  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence, it  assumes  the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  no  where 
in  history  had  Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised  the  offender  more 
obviously  than  in  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Asia.  When 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  as  he  often  does,  we  must 
understand  this  divine  Nemesis,  who  appears  sooner  or  later  to 
pursue  or  destroy  him  who,  in  frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises 
nimself  above  his  proper  sphere.  Herodotus  every  where  shows 
the  most  profound  reverence  for  every  thing  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  con- 
siders a sacred  or  religious  mystery,  though  now  and  then  he  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  a doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  generally  owing  to  the 
influence  which  the  Egyptian  priests  had  exercised  on  his  mind : 
but  in  general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to 
allow’  him  to  be  misled  by  vulgar  notions  and  errors.” — From  the 
article  Herodotus,  in  Smith’s  liiog.  Diet.  See  also  Dahlmann,  8, 
1,  p.  130,  131,  seqq. 

HERODOTUS’  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

On  these,  first,  from  the  preparations  he  made,  before  undertaking 
his  work,  by  his  travels  and  inquiries  in  Greece  and  foreign 
countries,  which  probably  occupied  from  his  20th  or  25th  year  till 
he  settled  in  Rhegium — and  secondly,  in  his  acquaintance  with 
the  already  existing  literature,  especially  the  poetic  portion,  of 
his  country,  see  Dahlmann,  ch.  vi.  p.  76,  seqq.,  and  the  articles 
Herodotus,  above  quoted,  in  Smith’s  Biog.  Diet.,  and  in  the  En- 
cychp.  Metropolitana. 

SKETCH  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  HERODOTUS. 

“ The  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give  an  account  of 
the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  w’hich  the 
former,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  came  forth  victorious.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  is  a truly  national  one,  but  the  discussion  of  it, 
especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the  author  into  various  digressions 
and  episodes,  as  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  trace  to  distant  times 
the  causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  give  a history  or  de- 
scription of  a nation  or  country,  w’ith  which,  according  to  his  view, 
the  reader  ought  to  be  made  familiar ; and  having  once  launched 
out  into  such  a digression,  he  usually  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
Duelling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  episodes  form  each  an 
interesting  and  complete  w'hole  by  itself. 
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“ He  traces  the  enmity  between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical 
times.  But  he  mpidly  passes  over  the  mythical  ages,  to  come  to 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have  committed  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give  a full  his- 
tory of  Croesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Babylon.  The  nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  are  again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history 
of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce  him  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  Egyptian  history.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the 
north  of  Europe-  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now  extended  from 
Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being  called  in  by  the  Cyrenmans 
against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
Cyrene  and  Libya.  In  the  mean  time  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Greece 
and  Persia  to  an  end.  An  account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the 
rise  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidm,  (with  a di- 
gression on  the  kings  and  government  of  Sparta,)  is  followed  by 
what  properly  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  m a regular  channel  until  the 
taking  of  Sestos.”  See  Dahlmann,  ch.  vii.  throughout,  p.  102 — 126. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  following  notes  to  a most  instructive  as  well  as 
amusing  article,  entitled  “ Philosophy  of  Herodotus,”  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine  for  January,  1842,  the  whole  of  which  is  strongly 
recommended  to  the  student’s  notice.  Blackwood’s  Magazine  is 
so  easy  of  access,  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  not  to  increase  the 
bulk  and  expense  of  this  volume  by  making  extracts  from  an  arti- 
cle, the  effect  of  which  would  be  much  impaired  by  mutilation. 
See  particularly  the  very  valuable  information  on  Herodotus  ii.  24, 
under  “The  non-Planetary  earth  of  Herodotus,  &c. on  ii.  33, 
the  explanation  of  the  parallelism  of  the  Danube  to  the  Nile, 
“ by  which  we  must  understand  its  corresponding  rigorously,  but 
antistrophically,  (as  the  Greeks  express  it,)  similar  angles,  similar 
dimensions,  but  in  inverse  order,’’  under  “ The  Danube  of  Hero- 
dotus considered,”  &c. ; and  on  iv.  42,  “ The  Africa  of  Herodotus,” 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  great  African  Periplus  is  proved.  “ Per- 
haps the  very  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  voyage  is  that 
which  Rennell  insists  on — viz.  the  sole  circumstance  reported  by 
the  voyagers  which  Herodotus  pronounced  incredible,  the  assertion 
that  in  one  part  of  it  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right  hand.  And  as 
we  have  always  found  young  students  at  a loss  for  the  meaning  of 
that  expression,  since  naturally  it  struck  them  that  a man  might 
bring  the  sun  at  any  place  on  either  hand,  or  on  neither,  we  will 
stop  for  one  moment  to  explain,  that,  as  in  speaking  of  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  a river,  you  are  always  presumed  to  look  down  the 
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current,  so  in  speaking  of  the  sun  you  are  presumed  to  place  your 
back  to  the  east  and  accompany  him  on  his  daily  route.  In  that 
position  it  will  be  impossible  for  a man  in  our  latitudes  to  bring  the 
sun  on  his  right  shoulder,  since  the  sun  never  even  rises  to  be  ver- 
tically over  his  head.  First  when  he  goes  south  so  far  as  to  enter 
the  northern  tropic,  would  such  a phenomenon  be  possible ; and 
if  he  persisted  in  going  beyond  the  equator  and  southern  tropic, 
then  he  would  find  all  things  inverted  as  regards  our  hemisphere. 
Then  he  would  find  it  as  impossible,  when  moving  concurrently 
with  the  sun,  not  to  have  the  sun  on  his  right  hand,  as  with  us  to 
realize  that  phenomenon.  Now,  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  the  Egyp- 
tian voyagers  did  actually  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  far 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  then,  by  mere  necessity,  this  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon  (for  to  them  and  to  Herodotus,  with  his  theory 
of  the  heavens,  in  which  there  was  no  equator,  no  central  limit,  no 
province  of  equal  tropics  on  either  hand  of  that  limit,  it  was  inex- 
plicable) would  pursue  them  for  months  in  succession.” 
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B. — Baehr’s  edition  of  Herodotus. 

Schw. — Schweighaiiser’s. 

Blak.  Hdtus. — Blakesley’s  Herodotus  with  a Commentary.  — Bk.  i. 
London,  1852. 

Lex.  Her. — Schweighaiiser’s  Lexicon  Herodoteum. 

V.  — Valckenaer’s  Annotations. 

Wytt. — Wyttenbach. 

W.  — W esseling. 

H.  P.  A. — Hermann’s  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece. 

Mull.  Dor. — Muller’s  Dorians. 

Prid.  Conn. — Prideaux’  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

R.  — Rennell’s  Geography  of  Herodotus. 

Jelf,  § — Jelf’s  Greek  Grammar,  (2nd  edit.,)  section,  &c. 

Matth. — Matthiae’s  Greek  Grammar. 

Plut. — Plutarch. 

A.  Eton  Geog. — Arrowsmith’s  Eton  Geography,  1 vol.  8vo. 

S.  and  L.  D. — Scott  and  Liddell’s  Dictionary, 
q.  v. — quod  vide. 

ref. — references. 

G.  — Gaisford. 

L. — Larcher. 

D. — Dahlmann’8  Life  of  Herodotus,  translated  by  Cox. 

H.  Res.  Bab.  As.  Nat.  or  Af.,  &c. — Heeren’s  Researches , Baby- 
lonians, Asiatic  Nations,  or  African.  2nd  edition. 

= — equal  to,  identical  with. 

I.  1. — loco  laudato. 

Class.  Diet. — Classical  Dictionary,  Barker’s  edition  of  Antbon’s 
Lempriere. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Diod.  Sic. — Diodorus  Siculus  [quoted  in  Baehr,  &c.  &c.]. 

L.  Egypt.  Ant. — Egyptian  Antiquities,  &c.,  by  G.  Long,  2 vols. 

12mo,  published  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
Art. — Article  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  &c. 

Cf. — Confer,  compare,  look  for. 

Clint.  Fast.  Hell. — Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 
an.  anno. — look  under  the  year, 
sc. — Scilicet. 

D.  of  A.— Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
Smith’s  C.  D. — Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 

Geography.  1 vol.,  1850. 

Oxfd.  Chron.  Tab. — Oxford  Chronological  Tables. 

Hdtus. — Herodotus. 

Thirlw. — Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece,  in  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia. 
Steph. — Stephani  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae  [quoted  in  B.’s  ed.]. 
sub. — subaudi. 

Smith’s  D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biog. — Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  3 vols. 

E.  Orient.  H. — Professor  Eadie’s  Early  Oriental  History,  8vo, 

re-issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

E.  Hist,  of  Gr. — Early  History  of  Greece,  by  Pococke,  Talfourd, 
&c.,  8vo,  re-issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

Muller’s  Lit.  of  A.  Gr. — Muller’s  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit. — History  of  Greek  Literature,  by  Talfourd,  Blom- 
field,  &c.,  8vo,  re-issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 


An  apology  is  due  for  the  constant  reference  made  to  Smith’s 
invaluable  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Lexicon ; books  which  in  the  present  day  no  reader  of  Herodotus 
should  be  without. 
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PROM  THE  TALE  OF  10  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CYRUS. 


a.  “ Herodotus , the  father  of  history,  bom  at  Halicarnassus,  484 
b.  c.,  after  travelling  over  Egypt,  Libya,  and  a great  part  of  Asia, 
Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  returned  to  his  native 
city ; but  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  (either  the  son 
or  grandson  of  the  famous  queen  Artemisia,)  withdrew  to  Samos, 
where  he  began  his  history ; parts  of  which  he  recited,  456  b.  c. 
at  the  Olympic  games ; (?)  travelled  over  Greece,  and  again  re- 
cited at  the  festival  of  the  Panatheneea.  (?)  (These  are  alike  re- 
jected by  D.  Chap.  2,  and  passim,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R. 
Biog.  Hdtus ; but  see  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  Hdtus,  p.  240.)  444  b.  c.,  goes 
with  an  Athenian  colony  to  Thurium,  in  Magna  Graecia,  where 
he  was  long  occupied  with  his  great  work,  and  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died.”  (From  the  Oxford  Chron.  Tables.)  Perhaps 
b.  c.  408 ; certainly  not  before,  and  perhaps  a year  or  two  later, 
cf.  i.  130,  b.,  and  D.  p.  33,  at  the  age  of  at  least  seventy-seven  or 
seventy-eight. — For  further  information,  see  Long’s  Summary  of 
Herodotus,  Dahlmann’s  Life  of  Herodotus,  the  article  in  Smith’s  D. 
of  G.  and  R.  Biog.,  Muller’s  Literature  of  Anc.  Gr.  ch.xix.  p.  266, 
and  the  beautiful  ch.  Herodotus,  in  History  of  Greek  Literature,  by 
Talfourd,  &c.,  republished  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropol.,  the 
laborious  treatise  at  the  end  of  Baehr’s  edition,  or  the  Preface  of 
Wesseling,  printed  in  Gaisford's  Annotations.  The  first  recitation, 
according  to  Baehr,  Heyse,  Sic.,  but  see  D.  p.  2,  and  remarks  in 
Introduction,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  01.  81,  1,  b.  c.  456, 
at  which  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  present ; and  the  second 
in  01.  83,  3,  b.  c.  445.  From  his  residence  at  Thurium  probably 
arose  the  difference  in  the  reading  of  the  first  line  of  his  work,  in 
Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  5,  1 . Schw.  quotes  the  subsequent  mention  made 
of  his  country;  i.  144;  ii.  178;  iii.  4;  and  vii.  99;  in  the  first 
of  which  passages  his  impartiality  is  strongly  shown,  in  stating  the 
reason  why  his  native  city  was  excluded  from  the  Dorian  Hex- 
apolis;  (cf.  i.  144,  d.)  while,  in  vii.  99,  viii.  68,  87,  93,  101,  it  is 
plain  that  he  feels  an  honest  pride  in  the  wisdom  and  courage  dis- 
played by  the  queen,  and  in  the  achievements  of  her  small  squadron. 
See  the  remarks  of  D.,  pp.  4 — 7 ■ See  also  a very  amusing  and  in- 
structive article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Hdtus,  in  Blackwood’s  Mag. 
Jan.  1842. 

B 
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b.  iffToptijc-  “ In  spite  of  the  old  traditional  ‘ Historiarum  Libri 
Novem,’  which  stands  upon  all  Latin  title-pages  of  Hdtus,  we 
need  scarcely  remind  a Greek  scholar  that  the  verb  1 aropiio,  or  the 
noun  ioropia,  never  bears  in  this  writer  the  latter  sense  of  recording 
and  memorializing.  The  substantive  is  a word  frequently  employed 
by  Hdtus;  often  in  the  plural  number;  and  uniformly  it  means 
inquiries  or  investigations , so  that  the  proper  English  version  of  the 
title-page  would  be — Of  the  researches  made  by  Herodotus,  nine 
books.”  [From  the  art.  in  Blackwood  above  referred  to.] 

c.  <!»c  pr]n. — B.  constructs  rd  yivop.  If  avBpviruv,  the  deeds  achieved 
by  men.  Ik  causal.  The  agent  (for  yrrb)  with  passive  or  intransi- 
tive verbs,  almost  entirely  Ionic,  especially  Hdtus,  rarely  in  Attic 
prose.  Cf.  iii.  62,  U rov  M. ; vii.  95,  Ik  (3ao . Jelf,  § 621,  3,  c.  For 
other  instances,  cf.  ii.  148  ; vi.  13,  22.  Possibly  the  construction 
may  be  Ulrr/Xa  t f avOp.,  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  man. 

d.  rd  rt  a\\u — cum  reliqua  [opera],  turn  ea,  qua  mutui  belli  causam 
prcebuerunt.  Wytt.  “In  the  announcement  of  this  historical  de- 
sign, Hdtus  takes  no  notice  of  any  previously  existing  models : 
his  wish  is,  by  means  of  the  information  he  has  acquired,  to  pre- 
serve the  histories  of  men  from  the  destruction  with  which  time 
threatened  them,  and  not  to  allow  the  wonderful  exploits  per- 
formed by  Greeks  and  barbarians  to  want  their  due  celebrity ; 
(they  seemed  then  to  him  not  to  have  been  celebrated,  or  at  least 
not  worthily ;)  and  in  the  next  place  his  discourse  was  to  be  of  the 
causes  of  their  mutual  animosity.”  D.  p.  103. 

Cn.  I. — a.  ol  \6yioi,  i.  e.  The  learned  in  antiquities  and  history,  his- 
torians, chroniclers,  rerum  gestarum  bene  gnari,  periti,  docti.  B.  Cf. 
ii.  3,  quoted  by  B.  Cf.  ii.  77,  b.,  and  iv.  46. 

b.  'EpvOprjc  6a\ dearie,  *’•  e-  the  Persian  Oulf.  Cf.  i.  180,  seq.  The 
name  is  in  a wider  sense  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  sea  which  lies 
between  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  (see  R.  p.  197,  and  cf.  i.  202,  d. ; 
iv.  37,  a. ; ii.  8,  a. ; 158,  c.)  ; and  is  “ no  where  exclusively  given  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  he  treats  of  (ii.  8)  and  describes  (ch.  11) 
as  part  of  the  Erythrsean.”  D.  p.  61 ; see  also  Prid.  Conn.  pt.  i. 
bk.  1.  “ The  great  Southern  Ocean,  (cf.  iv.  13,  c.,)  which,  extend- 
ing itself  between  India  and  Africa,  washes  up  to  the  coast  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  from  its  appearing  of  a reddish  colour  by  rea- 
son of  the  fierceness  of  the  sun-beams  constantly  beating  upon  it, 
was  therefore  called  the  ‘ Red  Sea ;’  and  this  alone  was  that  which 
was  truly  and  properly  called  so  by  the  ancients ; while  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  hath  now  obtained  that  name,  wras  never  for  any  such 
redness  of  it  so  called,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  Yam  Suph,  i.  e.  the  Weedy  Sea,  cf.  Exod.  x.  19; 
xiii.  18 ; but  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries it  was  called  the  Sea  of  Edom,  the  name  given  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxv.  10).  Hence  the  Greeks,  who  took  this  name  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, instead  of  rendering  it  the  Sea  of  Edom,  or  the  Idumeean 
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Sea,  mistook  the  word  Edom  to  be  an  appellative,  instead  of  a pro- 
per name,  and  therefore  rendered  it  ipvOpd  6a\aooa,  the  Red  Sea” 
A different  derivation  is  given  by  others.  D.  says,  “ the  roeks  of 
porphyry  on  the  Egyptian  Bide  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  supplied  a 
natural  cause  for  this  appellation,  throwing  out  their  red  colour  far 
into  the  sea ; thus  it  is  readily  comprehended  why  the  Persians  at 
this  day,  still  firmly  retaining  the  antithesis,  call  the  Mediterranean 
the  White  Sea."  Others  say,  from  the  redness  of  its  sands  or 
waters ; but  probably  the  derivation  given  by  Prideaux  seems  the 
correct  one  j Edom  or  Esau  being  the  same  with  the  ancient  hero,  ‘ 
or  monarch,  Erythrmus.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Eryth.  Mare , and  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  430.  t)lt  »j  OaXaaoa, 
the  Mediterranean,  or  Aigaean — on  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians, 
cf.  vii.  89,  c. 

c.  IwiBtaQcu — applied  themselves  to.  “ The  commerce  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  Egypt  must  be  considered  as  a second  branch  of  their 
South  land  trade.  (That  with  Arabia,  with  which  was  interwoven 
a connexion  with  the  rich  countries  of  the  South,  Ethiopia  and 
India,  was  the  first.)  Their  intercourse  with  this  nation  was  one 
of  the  earliest  they  formed,  as  Hdtus  expressly  assures  us  that  the 
exportation  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  wares  was  the  first  business 
they  carried  on. — Ezekiel,  xxvii.  7,  in  his  picture  of  Tyrian  com- 
merce, forgets  not  that  with  Egypt,  but  even  enumerates  the  wares 
which  Tyre  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  “ Fine  cottons 
and  embroidered  work  from  Egypt  spreadest  thou  over  thy  pavi- 
lions; dark  blue  and  purple  from  the  Peloponnesus  were  thy 
coverings.”  Cf.  H.  Phoenic.  ch.  iv.  343,  seqq. 

d.  irporixtv  arraei — excelled  in  ad  points  the  cities  in  the,  &C.,  so 
Schw.,  omnibus  rebus  eminent  inter  urbes  ejus  terra,  qua  nunc  Gracia 
appellatur.  Hiram  is  the  dative  of  the  point  in  which  this  city  ex- 
celled (“  the  instrumental  dative ;”)  twv  [VoX««v]  the  genitive  of  the 
person  excelled.  Jelf,  §504,  obs.  1.  Avoid  therefore  following  the 
construction  given  by  L.  On  the  date  of  the  appellation  of  Hellas 
being  given  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  3,  and  read 
Thirlw.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  84. 

e.  StarWioQat,  set  out,  arranged  for  sale.  Cf.  i.  194. — B.  ruv 
fopriutv.  Partitive  gen.,  Jelf,  §533, 3.  The  force  of  the  particle  Sij  in 
Hdtus  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Lo  ! or  rather  So  you  see ; it 
recurs  from  time  to  time  in  his  story-telling  style,  to  fix  or  recall 
the  reader’s  attention.  Stephens  on  Greek  Particles,  p.  60, — “and 
carrying  with  them  the  exports  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  they  came 
to  many  other  countries,  and  also,  which  most  concerns  us  at  present, 
(or,  and  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,)  to  Argos : now  Argos, 
at  this  time,  surpassed  in  every  respect  the  other  cities  in  the 
country  now  called  Hellas.  And  the  Phoenicians  having  come,  as 
we  hare  said,  to  this  Argos,  set  out  their  merchandise  for  sale.”  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 724,  1. 

Ch.  II. — o.  urjaav  S'  av  ovtoi  Kpijnc,  and  they  might  possibly  be 
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Cretans.  Jelf,  § 425,  I. — Probably  said,  because  the  Cretans,  after- 
wards infamous  for  their  crafty  and  deceitful  character,  were  at  a 
very  early  date  noted  for  their  superiority  in  naval  affairs.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  i.  4.  B.  With  regard  to  their  character  for  mendacity,  it 
is  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Clas- 
sics, that  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  never  puts  a false  tale  into  the 
mouth  of  Ulysses,  without  his  adding  that  he  is  a Cretan.  Cf.  the 
proverb  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Tit.  i.  12.  Cf.  on  the  Cretans,  i.  173,  b. 

b.  fiaspjj  vjji — a tear -galley.  Possibly,  from  its  use  here,  we  may 
infer  that  Jason's  expedition  was  of  a piratical  nature;  as  long 
vessels  among  the  Greeks  were  generally  used  for  warfare,  and 
those  of  a round  form  for  commerce.  See  Ships,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

c.  airUaro — “est  ipsum  plusquam  perf.  cui  hie  proprius  locus 
erat;  awixcaro  autem  est  Ionica  forma  aoristi  aut  imperfecti,  idem 
valens  ac  dirUovro."  Cf.  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  §204,  6;  Jelf,  § 254,  2.  On 
the  position  of  rat,  etiam,  in  SiawpiiK  sai  raXXo — apmiaat,  for  rat 
apiracat,  cf.  Jelf,  § 761,  3. 

d.  t'ov  K 6\xov,  the  Colchians.  The  singular  is  sometimes  used  in 
a plural  force  to  signify  a whole  nation.  The  nation  being  con- 
sidered as  a whole,  and  represented,  as  in  despotic  governments  was 
natural,  by  its  head.  Jelf,  § 354,  2.  So  rbv  Avbbv,  rov  ApajSiov,  rbv 
iUpffijv,  Tip  Tvpiifi,  b reXui vbg,  b Macsfwv,  vii.  173,  e. 

Ch.  III. — a.  ytverj — cf.  ii.  142,  where  Hdtus  computed  3 genera- 
tions at  100  years,  i.  e.  33  years  and  4 months  for  each.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  text  marks  the  time  between  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Helen,  which  Muller  computes  at  about 
40  years.  B.  On  the  infin.  diiivai  (depending  on  tpacav  implied) 
with  an  accusative,  instead  of  the  verbum  finitum,  owing  to  the 
oratio  obliqua,  cf.  Jelf,  § 889,  b. 

b.  roue  Si  k.  t.  X but  that  they  [the  Trojans],  when  the  mes- 

sengers [of  the  Greeks]  had  set  forth  this  demand,  threw  in  their  [the 
Greeks]  teeth  the  rape  of  Medea,  how  that  they  [the  Greeks],  when 
they  had  themselves  neither  given  satisfaction  nor  had  given  her 
[Medea]  up,  when  they  [the  Trojans]  demanded  her,  yet  now  [them- 
selves] desired  to  have  satisfaction  from  others.  B.  wpoiaxoyivMv  . . 
. . aTraiTtovTiev.  The  gen.  participle  sometimes  stands  alone,  as  a 
gen.  absolute,  without  its  subject,  which  is  either  supplied  from  the 
context,  or,  when  it  is  wholly  indefinite,  a demonstrative  pronoun, 
(as  in  ■ this  sentence,  abrwv,)  or  the  indefinite  words  it  pay  para, 

Jpiyiara,  avQpunroi,  &c.,  are  without  difficulty  supplied  by  the  mind, 
elf,  § 696,  3;  894,  b.  Cf.  ix.  58,  vpiv  ....  liraivtovrwv  TO vrovc- 
Ch.  IY. — a.  Srj\a  yap  s.  r.  X. — Some  take  these  words  to  be 
Hdtus’s  own  opinion,  on  which  surmise  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  de 
Malig.  Herod,  p.  586,  founds  one  of  his  charges.  B.  thinks  that 
they  are  part  of  the  Persian  account  of  the  matter,  and  doubts 
whether  Hdtus  meant  at  the  same  time  to  give  us  his  own  opinion. 
On  ibpi)v  ixuv  dprracd.,  the  attributive  gen.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 496,  obs.  4. 
b.  omiiuvrai — hold  to  belong  to  them,  claim  as  their  own.  Cf.  i. 
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94,  iii.  2,  and  a parallel  passage  in  ix.  116.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  p. 
262  j also  vii.  5,  b„  and  D.  p.  61.  “ The  Persians,  in  the  true 
oriental  spirit  of  uninquiring  indolence,  looked  upon  Africa  as 
part  of  the  body  of  Asia  which  belonged  to  them,  and  upon 
Europe  as  a portion  intended  for  them,  but  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  pleased  to  play  the  master.”  See  the  speech  of  Xerxes, 
vii.  8. 

Ch.  V. — a.  Other  passages  referring  to  the  tale  of  Troy,  are  ii. 
116,  seqq.;  vii.  43,  161;  ix.  27. — B.  “ Beyond  the  fact  of  the  corn- 
quest  of  Troy,”  ii.  120,  D.,  p.  76,  says  “ Hdtus  hardly  believed  any 
thing  connected  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  expedi- 
tion, such  as  Homer  relates  them;  which,  indeed,  were  by  no 
means  considered  by  him  as  history,  nor  once  made  the  basis  of 
his  narrative,”  &c.  Cf.  Legend  of  Troy  in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  v.  p. 
1 13 — 1 18.  Grote’s  observations  on  the  historical  basis  of  the  legend 
in  his  Hist,  of  Gr.  I.  ch.  xv.  p.  433,  seqq.,  are  well  worth  reading. 

b.  ovk  tpx-  iptoiv — J trill  not  now  proceed  to  set  forth.  Tov,  i.  e.  ov, 
cui  respondet,  tovtov.  B. 

c.  hr  iytii, — in  my  time.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  II.  “ The  hand  of  time 
had  buried  before  his  (Hdtus’s)  eyes  what  was  great  and  imposing, 
while  it  had  placed  the  unseen  at  an  amazing  elevation.  There- 
fore he  resolved  (for  which  resolution  we  are  so  much  indebted  to 
him)  that,  in  writing  his  book,  nothing  should  be  disdained  on  ac- 
count of  its  smallness.”  D.  p.  130. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  piutv  ano  fitoa yPpiw.  Hdtus’s  confused  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Halys  is  discussed  in  Blak.  Hdtus,  i.  note  243.  On 
its  real  course,  cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Halys.  Cf.  also  i.  72,  where  rd.  kotui 
rijc  'Aoiric  corresponds  with  ra  Ivro c “AXuoc  here,  that  is,  all  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  Halys ; within  the  Halys,  as  it  would  appear  to  a 
Greek  ; while  ra  avu  rijc  "Aoiric,  constantly  recurring,  means  all  to 
the  E.  of  the  same  river  ; the  upper  part,  as  it  would  appear  to  a 
Greek  coming  from  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Halys,  now 
the  Kuil-Irmak.  B. 

b.  to  Kiyiupiwv  arparevfia. — The  substance  of  B.’s  note  is: — “ The 
expedition  here  mentioned  took  place  when  Ardys,  son  of  Gyges, 
was  king  of  the  Lydians,  as  is  manifest  from  c.  15,  who  began  his 
reign  b.  c.  677.  From  a comparison  of  the  passages  in  Hdtus, 
where  an  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians  is  mentioned,  L.  supposes 
there  were  two  distinct  irruptions : the  first  during  the  reign  of 
Ardys,  b.  c.  699,  i.  6,  15;  the  second  at  the  time  of  Halyattes  and 
Cyaxares,  i.  103.  These  probably  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
invasion,  begun  under  Ardys,  and  continued  till  Halyattes,  who 
finally  expelled  them  from  Asia  Minor,  b.  c.  613.  Some  derive 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  ‘ Kamar,’  dark,  obscure ; others,  as 
Volney,  from  the  Celtic  ‘ Kirnr,’  whence  the  name  ‘Cimbri.’”  Cf. 
also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  158,  159;  and  iv.  11,  a.  On  the  subjec- 
tion of  Ionia,  cf.  i.  92,  a.  irpeefitiripov,  earlier.  Cf.  ii.  2,  quoted  in 
Blak.  Hdtus. 
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Ch.  VII.—  a.  InirpaQOtvTic — 1st  aor.  part.  pass,  of  hnrphruv,  to 
commit,  or  intrust  to  one's  charge,  cf.  iii.  157. — B.  The  Heraclidce, 
according  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  received  the  kingdom  which 
was  committed  to  them,  being  intrusted  with  it  by,  or,  at  the  hands 
of,  these  monarchs.  Schw.  “The  Trojan  empire  comprised,  1. 
Western  Mysia.  2.  The  Phrygian  empire,  which  became  a pro- 
vince of  the  Lydian  empire,  about  560.  3.  The  Lydian  empire. 
The  Lydians  (Mmonians)  were  a branch  of  the  Carian  tribe. 
According  to  Hdtus,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia:  the  Atyadse, 
down  to  1232;  the  Heraclidae,  down  to  727;  and  the  Mermnad®, 
down  to  557 ; the  first  two  are  almost  wholly  fabulous,  and  the 

§ roper  history  of  Lydia  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  last 
ynasty.”  H.  Manual,  p.  25,  and  380.  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  157. 
b.  tiri  liio  k.  r.  X. — -during,  or,  for  twenty-two  generations.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 635,  2,  b.;  ii.  119.  hr i n o\Xbv,for  long.  B. 

Ch.  VIII. — a.  viripiriGiro,  used  to  impart  to  him,  ask  his  advice 
on.  Cf.  107,  108.  B. 

b.  xpiv  yop  K avi. — For  it  was  fated  that  misfortune  should  befall 
Candaules,  &c.  Cf.  ii.  161 ; iv.  79;  v.  92,  4;  ix.  109.  B. 

c.  iira  yip  k.  r.  X. — So  Horace,  A.  P.  180,  “ Segnius  irritant 

animos,”  &c.  amaroripa,  in  an  active  sense,  less  believing  or  trust- 
ing, more  mistrustful.  S.andL.  D.  Cf.  ix.  98,  d.  rroitt  8ki„c — Oigatai. 
After  iruiiv,  instead  of  infin.,  w’e  sometimes  find  ovwc  with  ind. 
fut.,  when  the  notion  of  taking  care  is  to  be  expressed.  Jelf,  § 666, 
obs.  1,  opa  or  opart,  vide,  videte,  being  readily  supplied  by  the  mind. 
§ 812,2. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  apxrjv,  altogether;  cf.  Jelf,  § 580,  2;  or,  inde  a prin- 
cipio,  throughout. — Schw.  Cf.  i.  86,  rj\9t  apxhv  o EoXwv,  formerly  ; 
so  in  ii.  27,  and  148.  puri  ipk  iotXOovra.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 696,  obs.  4,  on 
the  participle  used  to  express  time.  To  define  any  thing  as  follow- 
ing in  time  on  the  action  of  some  other  persons,  pera  is  used,  as 
ptrd  ZwXwva  ol\6ptvov,  i.  34. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  oilrw,  so.  Supposed  by  Schw.  to  be  said  IuktikSc, 
as  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the  queen,  in  pointing  to  the 
guards  ready  to  kill  him,  if  he  refused  the  conditions.  B.  considers 
it  to  be  said  emphatically,  so,  as  he  ( the  king)  also  ought  to  die. 
Above  >)  f3ao.  saXtot.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 843,  2.  The  opt.  used  with  the 
uncompounded  conjunctions  brs,  &c.,  very  often  to  express  indefinite 
frequency. 

b.  p r)  ptv  avayeaiy  c.  r.  X.,  besought  her  not  to  tie  him  down  to  the 
necessity  of  making,  i.  e.  not  to  compel  him  to  make  such  a choice.  B. 
Cf.  ix.  16,  avay k.  MtStu.,  and  viii.  22.  rov  Xonrov,  for  the  future, 
the  temporal  gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 523,  1.  xttvov  yt.  Where  one  alter- 
native is  contrasted  with  the  other,  ft  is  used  with  the  one  on 
which  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid.  So  in  disjunctive  sentences  with 
f) — fj,  ijroi—fi,  wrhere  of  two  persons  one  must  sufier,  or  do  some- 
thing, yi  is  joined  to  the  one  which  is  to  make  the  greatest  impres- 
sion. § 735,  2. 
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e.  hrtipwra.  On  this  form,  cf.  i.  88,  b.  Ipept  Akovou,  come,  let  me 
hear.  The  1st  pers.  sing.  conj.  expresses  a strong  desire,  or  wish, 
let  me.  Jelf,  §416, 1. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  ov  yap  fur'uro — Ion.  for  /uBUro.  Jelf,  § 284.  Was 
not  let  off;  perhaps  it  may  mean,  teas  not  allowed  to  return  home.  “It 
is  probable,  though  only  to  be  received  as  a conjecture,  that  the 
accession  of  this  last  dynasty,  the  Mermnadse,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  foundation  of  the  proper  Lydian  monarchy,  (cf. 

i.  7,  a.,)  and  that  this  is  the  historical  substance  of  the  tradition, 
that  Gyges,  the  first  of  the  Mermnadte,  dethroned  his  master,  Can- 
daules.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by  Carian  auxiliaries,  and 
the  Carians  looked  upon  the  Lydians  as  a kindred  race,  and  ac- 
knowledged Lydus  as  the  brother  of  Car,  as  well  as  of  Mysus.” — 
Thirl w.  ii.  p.  158. 

b.  ro v cat  'ApxihoxoQ  c.  r.  X.  This  is  considered  an  interpolation 
by  W.  and  Reiz.,  but  defended  by  Schw.  and  B.,  from  the  numerous 
other  instances,  where  Hdtus  refers  to  the  testimony  of  poets,  as 

ii.  53,  to  Homer  and  Hesiod;  ii.  156,  to  iEschylus ; ii.  116,  to  Ho- 
mer; iii.  38,  to  Pindar;  iii.  121,  to  Anacreon;  iv.  29,  to  Homer 
Odyss. ; iv.  35,  to  Olen  the  Lycian ; and  v.  95,  vi.  52,  vii.  6,  viii. 
77,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Schw.  and  B.  The  verse  to  which 
Hdtus  probably  alludes,  is  quoted  in  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  17.  Ov  pot 
ri  rvyttv  roil  iroXvxpboov  fitXti. 

c.  card  r.  avr.  xp- — during  the  same  time,  contemporary  with.  Jelf, 
§ 629,  p.  2. 

Ch.  XIII. — a.  Ik  rov — xP1®r*>  ty  ^he  oracle.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 621,  3,  d. 
ic  causal.  The  cause,  occasion : ll  iptSoc  yaxtoOai,  Homer;  but  rarely 
of  inanimate  objects,  instead  of  the  instrumental  dative  ; Hdt.  vi. 
67,  Ik  roiovle  ivtidioc-  owt/3rioav  ft  roiiirb  . . . rjv  plv  It/  rb  xPtla-  • * 
apxriv'  The  partisans  of  Gyges,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lydians,  came  to 
this  agreement,  if  at  length  the  oracle  should  decide  in  his  favour, 
that  he  should  retain  the  kingdom  ; but  if  not,  that  he  should  give  back 
the  sovereignty  to  the  lleraclida.  On  dr/,  cf.  Jelf,  § 720,  2,  d. 

b.  'HpanXiiSym  rtatg,  vengeance  for  the  Heraclidce.  Dat.  commodi. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 597,  obs.  1.  It  rbv  irtpirrov  Airoy. — viz  Croesus.  Cf.  i. 
91.  W. 

c.  wpiv.  Trplv,  with  the  indicative,  until.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 848,  3. 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  rvpavvtvaaq,  when  he  had  obtained  the  kingdom; 
cf.  Herm.  ad  Viger.  p.  774,  who  renders,  regnum  occupavit  et 
mis  it.  B. 

b.  AW’  boa  glv  . . . irhiiara,  but  his  offerings  at  Delphi  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  word  boa  is  by  some  joined  to  irhiiara, 
and  regarded  as  similar  to  Afiiixavov  °aov-  G >8  thus  viewed  by  Jelf, 
§ 823,  obs.  7,  “ as  a contraction  of  the  principal  and  relative  clauses,* 
like  Bavgaorov  ooov.  This  is  objected  to  by  B.,  on  the  ground  that 
3<ra  is  usually  put  after  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  not, 
as  here,  before.  He  therefore  follows  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 445,  c., 
taking  the  order  to  be  dxx'  boa  glv  apyvpov  avaQiipara  Ion  [rovrivv], 
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ravra  ol  nXtXera  ton  Iv  AtXipoXoi,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  offerings 
of  silver  at  Delphi  are  his.  That  Hdtus  visited  Delphi,  is  evident. 
See  D.  p.  40.  oi,  dat.  commodi.  Jelf,  § 597. 

c.  icaptl, besides.  Two  prepositions  joined  together.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 640, 
3,  quoted  in  iii.  91,  c.  aXXov  rt,  both  other  gold,  i.  e.  worked  into  other 
offerings.  On  the  weight  of  the  golden  bowls,  cf.  iii.  95,  where 
the  value  of  gold  in  comparison  with  silver,  is  stated  to  be  as  13  to 
1 ; hence  30  talents  of  gold  = 390  of  silver,  and  the  talent  of  silver 
being  worth  £225,  the  390  of  silver,  or  the  30  of  gold,  = £87,750, 
according  to  L.  B. 

d.  aXjjO.  Xoy.  xptwufv<t>,  recte  eestimanti ; xpetug.  the  dat.  commodi. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  1,  Dat.  expressing  reference  to.  When  any  thing  is 
spoken  of  with  especial  reference  to  any  person  or  thing,  as  if  he 
or  it  were  interested,  and  in  some  sort  benefited  therein,  (or  the 
contrary,)  the  dativus  commodi  or  incommodi  is  used.  Cf.  i.  51,  a., 
vi.  33,  iii.  90,  vii.  143.  Orjoavpoc,  treasury.  Cf.  iv.  162.  One  of  the 
cells  in  the  temple,  in  which  the  offerings  of  kings  or  states  were 
deposited.  On  Cypselus,  see  v.  92. 

e.  fiirct  M tlriv.  Probably  Midas  III.,  circ.  b.  c.  800  ; but  almost 
all  the  Phrygian  monarchs  were  called  either  Midas  or  Gordius  ; 
cf.  the  Oxf.  Chron.  Tables.  Five  kings  are  mentioned  of  the 
name  of  Midas;  Gyges  b.  c.  716. 

f.  i(  rov  *.  r.  X. — in  which  he  used  to  come  and  sit  in  public,  and.  See. 
On  lq  cf.  iii-  62,  a.,  and  similar  instances  in  Jelf,  § 646,  1. 

g.  Ijri — iiruvvpir)v — surnamed  after  him  who  dedicated  them.  On 
Ini  with  a gen.  Causal:  the  occasion,  or  author  of  any  thing,  saXuaBai 
h rt  nvoq,  to  be  named  after  some  one,  or  something,  whereon,  as  it 
were,  the  name  rests,  cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  3,  b.,  and  on  the  acc.  is rwv, 
accusative  <f  equivalent  notion,  Jelf,  § 548,  c. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  Kippiptoi.  Expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from 
Europe  by  the  Scythians,  b.  c.  634 ; taking  of  Sardis  by  them,  b.  c. 
633;  cf.  iv.  11,  a.  On  the  Cimmerians,  cf.  note  b,  on  ch.  6.  „ 

b.  rfita  s.  fjQi),  seats, fixed  habitations,  an  Homeric  word.  Xdpiiq, 
Ionic  acc.  pi.;  so  jroXic,  otpiq,  &c.,  elsewhere  in  Hdtus. — B.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 101,  obs.  5,  and  iii.  7,  nionq;  ii.  58,  navrjyvptq.  Ini  roirrew  rvp., 
while  he  reigned  over,  & c.  On  ini  with  gen.  temporal,  cf.  Jelf,  § 633, 
i.  2. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  ovroq  It  Kuojaop  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  i.  74.  Ardys,  grand- 
father to  Alyattes,  kg  of  Lydia,  was  contemporary  with  Phraortes, 
father  of  Cyaxares,  kg  of  Media.  Ardys  died  b.  c.  628 : hence 
Hdtus’s  account  is  consistent  with  chronology. 

b.  Xpvp vjjv  . . . KTioOiioav — Cf.  i.  149,  a.,  150,  a. 

c.  obs  ij9t\iv  &ni)\\aZtv — he  retired  not  as  he  wished,  i.  e.  in  a 
manner  quite  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Cf.  viii.  68,  c. ; and  i.  32,  IloXXd 
. . . ra  ut)nq  itfiXti,  and  Eurip.  Androm.  1 168. — B. 

Ch.  XVII.— a.  napnoq  indicat  fructus  satorum,  the  corn,  or  grain 
of  any  kind  which  was  sowed,  B.,  not  the  fruit  of  trees. 

b.  bn b ....  avdpTjiov — under  the  accompaniment  of  (i.  e.  to  the 
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Bound  of)  pipes  and  lyres,  and  the  masculine  and feminine flute.  Cf.  vii. 
22,  ix.  98,  &c.  j Jelf,  § 639,  i.  2,  d.  ovX'oq  avcp.,  probably  like  the 
Roman  Tibia  dextra,  played  with  the  right  hand,  which  gave  a 
bass  sound.  av\ oc  yw.  to  the  Tibia  sinistra,  played  with  the  left  hand, 
in  the  treble  clell,  resembling  a woman’s  voice.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  D. 
of  A. ; Paradise  Lost,  i.  532  and  550. 

c.  ut — cnriicoiTo,  so  often  as  he  mu/ht  come.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 843,  2,  on 
the  optat.  expressing  indefinite  frequency,  ovti  Oiipac  antoira. — Cf. 
iii.  159,  on  the  taking  of  Babylon.  Schw. 

d.  rrjc  yap  ....  lirieoartov. — “ Miletus  and  Phocaea  flourished 
between  800 — 500.  Miletus  is  said  to  have  had  a hundred  colo- 
nies in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mcotis, 
and  ranked  next  to  Tyre  and  Carthage.”  Oxford  Tables,  p.  8.  On 
Miletus  and  its  colonies,  read  H.  P.  A.  f 77,  78;  and  Thirlw.  ii. 
pp.  85,  104,  &c.  3k«c  ix-  Cf.  Jelf,  § 805.  Final  substantival  clause 
introduced  by  ij,  in  order  that,  omot,  iva,  &c. 

Ch.  XV 11 1. — a.  rpupara — ocerthrows,  disasters,  cf.  vi.  132,  iv. 
160,  vii.  233,  and  Horn.  Odyss.  xxi.  293,  Oivog  at  rpeni  ptXnfiit 
k.  r.  X.  B. 

b.  eai  yap  It)  ... . awSii/vtiKav. — The  date  of  this  war  appears 
unknown.  All  three  states  were  Ionian  colonies,  of  which  there 
were  twelve  principal  ones,  between  which  the  festival  of  the 
Panionia,  held  at  the  temple  of  the  Heliconian  Neptune  at  Mycale, 
cf.  i.  142,  b.,  148,  a.,  served  as  a bond  of  union  ; though  Hermann 
remarks,  they  were  not  only,  generally  speaking,  independent, 
both  often  engaged  in  mutual  hostilities.  Cf.  v.  99,  and  II . P.  A. 
§ 77,  note  21,  ort  pi),  except,  properly  ovSlv  on  pi).  Cf.  Jelf,  § 743,  2, 
on  the  use  of  oi,  and  pi)  in  dependent  sentences. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  ’Aaepairn — so  called  from  Assesus,  the  name  of  a 
small  town  or  village  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  (see  end  of  ch.) 
where  the  temple  of  the  goddess  stood.  B.  On  the  accus.  irUXtiotv, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 579,  2. 

b.  avTip  ....  vipxpavra. — Cf.  C.  3.  EXXtjBi  I6%cu  ....  irip^avrac, 
and  c.  3/,  iv.  81,  v.  109.  B.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 675.  Participles  or  adjec- 
tives after  infin.,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  same  case  (gen.  or  dat.)  as 
the  object  of  the  verb  to  which  they  refer,  are  often  in  the  accus., 
because  they  are  not  considered  as  referring  to  that  object,  but  as 
separated  from  it,  and  as  belonging  to  the  accusative  implied  in 
the  infinitive  to  which  they  are  joined. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  . . . . Tvpawtiovrt. — On  the  origin  of  Despotisms 

in  Greece,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  63 — 65,  and  7%  the  reference  to 
Arnold’s  Rome,  in  i.  59,  b.  and  Thirlw.  i.  c.  10,  p.  403.  Read  also 
an  article  on  “ the  Grk  Despot,”  in  a review  of  Grote’s  Gr.  in  Edinb. 
Review  for  Jan.  1850.  Neither  Hermann  nor  B.  considers  that 
Thrasybulus  was  one  of  those  entitled  “ iEsymnetes,"  magistrates 
invested  with  unlimited  power,  (Aristot.  Pol.  iv.  8,  2,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moderating  adverse  factions,  as  was  Pittacus  in  Mitylene. 
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The  name  “ JEsymnete”  was  however  given  in  some  places,  as  in 
Cyme  and  Chalcedon,  to  the  regular  magistrates. 

b.  ....  /Soubiiiqrai — that  he,  ( Thrasybulus ,)  having  had  pre- 
vious information,  might  form  some  plan  icith  regard  to  the  present 
conjuncture. — ™ depends  upon  jiovhtvnrai.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 810,  on  the 
conjunctive  and  opt.  with  av.  To  the  final  conjunctions  i>c,  '6nuc, 
lit),  and  "iva , the  modal  adverb  Av  is  frequently  (especially  in  Hdtus) 
added,  pointing  to  some  (generally  not  expressed)  condition. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  6 — »/ If  rtjv  MiAt)toi>  tjv — So  then  the  messenger 
went  to  and  arrived  at  (was  at)  Miletus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 646,  1,  quoted 
in  iii.  62,  a.  v.  38,  AatctSaipova  iyivi to,  and  irap.  ic’Arrutnv,  and 
i.  14,/. 

o.  iravra  Xoyov,  all  the  matter,  the  whole  business.  Xoyoc  like  pfjfta, 
the  thing  sj token  of,  the  subject  or  matter  of  the  Xoyof.  S.  and  L.  D. 
Cf.  i.  127,  rov  Xoyov  atria %ov,  had  to  do  with  the  matter,  were  in  the 
secret,  rd  ^<XXot,cf.  Jelf,  § 802,  8.  The  opt.  used  when  it  is  only 
a suspicion,  or  a persuasion  of  the  probability  of  any  thing  falling 
short  of  being  an  actual  fact.  Cf.  iii.  68,  u>c  oh*  tin  *.  r.  X. 

c.  Kwfiw  k.  r.  X. — -feasting,  revelling,  faridv  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 841,  3. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  o*<i>c — cr),  that  forsooth.  Jelf,  § 722,  2.  rd  Si) — 

which  straightway,  &c.  Jelf,  § 721,  1.  rbv  Aiiiv  rtrpvaBai  k.  t.  X.,that 
the  people  had  been  reduced,  worn  out,  to  the  extremity  of  distress. 
Cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  xvii.  387,  B.  On  rjicove  with  gen.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
487,  1. 

b.  far'  tf  rt  (itvovc  ....  ilvai—On  condition  of  their  being,  &c. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 867,  2.  On  the  tie  of  hospitality  among  the  Greeks,  cf. 
H.  P.  A.  § 15,  View  of  the  Political  State  of  Greece  before  the 
Historical  Times.  Even  the  prisoner  taken  in  war,  after  paying 
ransom,  was  Sopvfavoc.  Cf.  also  the  View  of  the  Social  State  among 
the  Greeks,  in  Coleridge’s  Introd.  to  the  Classics,  and  Hospitium 
in  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  XUpiavSpoc — Cf.  iii.  48,  b.  seqq.,  v.  92,  d.  and  m., 
and  Muller  Dor.  i.  p.  188.  K opivdov,  relative  gen.  after  irvo.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 502,  505. 

b.  Aiafiioi — mentioned  as  Arion  belonged  to  Lesbos,  where  Me- 
thymna  stood.  B. 

c.  'Apiova  k.  r.  X. — B.  defends  this  digression,  1st,  as  the  tale  is  to 
the  credit  of  a Greek  state,  which  applies  to  many  other  of  the 
Herodotean  digressions,  and  2nd,  as  teaching  that  no  crime  could 
escape  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  On  the  story  of  Arion  cf.  Virg. 
Eel.  viii.  56,  and  Georg,  iii.  6.  Its  origin  is  explained  by  L.  from 
the  vessel,  which  probably  picked  up  Arion  when  cast  into  the  sea, 
having  the  figure-head  of  a dolphin. — ovStvic,  relative  gen.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 502,  3.  On  ruv  ( = uiv)  >)pUc  c.  r.  X.,  gen.  by  Attraction,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 822,  1.  Cf.  iv.  73,  a. 

d.  SiBvpapfiov. — A great  impetus  was  given  to  choral  poetry  by 
its  application  to  the  dithyramb,  or  old  Bacchic  song.  This 
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ancient  Bacchanalian  performance,  the  origin  of  which  is,  at  any 
rate,  earlier  than  Archilochus,  who,  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry,  says  that  “ he  knows  how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the 
beautiful  song  of  Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine,” 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,)  seems  to  have  been  a hymn  sung  by  one  or 
more  of  a Kupo e,  or  irregular  band  of  revellers,  to  the  music  of  the 
flute.  Arion  was  the  first  who  gave  a regular  choral  or  anti- 
strophic  form  to  the  dithyramb.  This  improvement  was  introduced 
at  Corinth  (Herod,  i.  24;  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  18  or  25,  with  the  notes 
of  the  commentators).  The  choruses,  which  ordinarily  consisted 
of  fifty  men  or  youths,  danced  in  a ring  round  the  altar  of  Diony- 
sus. Hence  they  were  termed  cyclic  choruses  (civXim  x°P°‘),  and 
dithyrambic  poets  were  understood  by  the  term  KvicXiofolaoicaXoi. 
This  also  explains  the  name  Cycleus,  given  to  the  father  of  Arion 
(Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  204).  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Chorus.  See 
more  under  Trageedia. — cat  h6 — 7ro»T/<r. — bvopaaavTa — tdat.  the  first 
whom  u>e  know,  who  composed,  and  named,  and  brought  out  the  Dithy- 
ramb, &c.  ti&uoKuv,  like  docere  fabulam,  is  pecul.  used  of  the  Dithy- 
rambic and  dramatic  poets,  who  taught  the  actors  their  parts  and 
superintended  the  getting  up  and  bringing  out  of  their  pieces.  S. 
and  L.  D.  Cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  288,  “ Yel  qui  prmtextas  vel  qui  docu- 
ere  togatas.”  Cf.  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  235,  and  on  the 
derivation  of  the  term  Dithyramb,  sect.  i.  p.  3,  of  the  same 
work. 

Ch.  XXIV. — a.  oppaaOai  k . r.X.,  accordingly  he  was  going  to 
sail  from,  &c,  Stephens  on  Greek  Particles,  p.  107,  seqq.  iv  r<j> 
irthajH,  when  now  out  at  sea,  i.  e.  beyond  the  harbour.  Scnw.  On 
faaxpaoBai,  cf.  i.  1 10,  d.  oS«rwy  h)  ntiOuv.  Infin.  in  oratio  obliqua, 
(they  say  that)  he  did  not  indeed  persuade  them.  In  Greek  one  or 
more  dependent  clauses  in  a narration  may  stand  as  an  oratio  ob- 
liqua in  the  accus.  and  infin.,  depending  on  a verb  of  saying,  &c., 
expressed  or  implied,  instead  of  the  verbum  finitum.  Jelf,  § 889. 
ryv  ravurrijv,  generally  explained  by  ciov  supplied,  but  according 
to  Jelf  § 891,  obs.  2,  by  U-rriibpaiv.  In  many  phrases  the  subst. 
suppressed  after  the  adj.  is  implied  in  the  verb.  So  that  this  is 
brachylogy,  rather  than  ellipse. 

b.  wtpiiimv  k.t.\. — to  allow  him  to  stand  and  sing.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
664,  A.,  on  the  infinitive  (without  the  article)  as  the  object  after 
the  verb.  B.  refers  astvi\  to  the  bpQooraltac,  the  long  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  ancles,  worn  by  the  Citharcedce.  On  KartpyaoaaBai,  cf.  ix. 
106,  a.,  and  on  sal  roim  lot\6iiv  y&p  i/dovyv  k.  r.  X.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 786, 
obs.  6,  quoted  in  ix.  109,  6. 

c.  vopov  rov  opOiov — The  Orthian  strain,  so  called  from  being  per- 
formed in  a high  key,  the  voice  of  the  performer  being  raised  and 
clear.  Blomfield,  TEsch.  Pers.  Gloss,  v.  395.  It  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  intended  for  the  flute  or  eithara,  and  to  have 
been  played  in  quick  time.  B.  An  air  of  sharp,  stirring  tone,  like 
our  military  music.  S.  and  L.  D. 
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d.  uc  *Ixi,  Just  as  he  teas.  Cf.  Matth.  § 337.  Taenarus,  C.  Ma- 
tapan  s.  Maina.  B. 

e.  avax wi;  *x«v  k.t.X.  sub.  \eyoveri — [dicunC]  cum  curam  intendisse 

in  nautas  ; looked  carefully  for,  kept  a sharp  look-out  for,  the  sailors. 
civnKwc,  i.  q.  fvXasTiKuc,  i TrtutXujrj  cf.  viii.  109,  e.  Schw.  and  Jelf, 
§ 496,  Causal.  Gen.  On  the  construction  of  «c  • • • • trapiivai 
adroit c,  cf.  Matth.  § 538.  “ The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is 

also  used  after  particles  which  begin  a protasis,  and  in  construc- 
tion with  the  relative — both  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  Herod,  i.  94. 
(Xtyovrif)  roue  AvCovc  *.  r.  X.,  cf.  i.  24  ; viii.  111,1 18,  135. 

f.  loropttoOai,  that  they  teere  asked.  “ Passiva  notione  accipien- 
dum,  in  activa  enim  notione  usurpatum  nusquam  utique,  nec  apud 
Nostrum,  nec  apud  alium  Scriptorem  reperiri  arbitror.”  Scnw. 
toe  dt]  ti  k.t.X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 802,  2,  on  the  indie,  and  opt.  in  de- 
pendent sentences.  The  opt.  used  where  the  thing  spoken  of  is 
represented  as  an  uncertainty,  a supposition. 

g.  trfpi  ’I raXtyv,  tn  Italy.  Cf.  c.  2/.  mpi  r»}v  'EXXtiJa.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 632,  iii.  1.  jrtpi,  with  acc.  frequently  with  verbs  of  rest,  to  ex- 
press, as  it  were,  a circular  extension  through  space — round,  at, 
through.  Cf.  iii.  62.  irtpi  Aiy.  in  and  round  Egypt,  vii.  131,  mpi 
Ihtpttjv,  in  Pieria. 

h.  dva9>ipa  e.  r.  X. — Lilian,  Nat.  Animal,  xii.  45,  gives  the  in- 
scription on  the  base  of  the  statue : 

‘AQavdrwv  ■noprrdioiv  'Apiova,  KucXovo;  viov, 

’Ek  SiihXou  rrtXayovs  Ouiasv  ox<? pa  roll. 

The  hymn  Arion  is  said  to  have  composed  is  given  in  Brunck’s 
Analectt.  vol.  iii.  p.  327-  B.  From  “ this  the  Lesbians  say,”  it 
is  evident  that  Hdtus  visited  their  island.  Cf.  D.  p.  43.  It  is 
plain  that  he  also  visited  Corinth.  Ib.  p.  42. 

Ch.  XXV. — a.  turoepijrijptJiov,  a saucer  for  the  silver  goblet.  *oX- 
Xtjrdv,  probably  inlaid  or  damasked  with  iron : 6it)s  dliov  k.  r.  X. 
would  be  inapplicable,  if  the  meaning  were  merely,  according  to 
B.,  ferruminatum,  soldered,  or  welded  to  it.'  L.  and  S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  fad  navriDv — Throughout,  among  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 627,  3 ,g.  ltd 
Causal.  Value.  Iliad  xii.  104,  6 8’  lirptm  sat  lid  wavruv.  Cf.  also  viii. 
37,  b.  and  vii.  83,  Koopov — ltd  irdvrwv  IT.  pracipuo  cultu  inter  uni- 
ties emmebant ; there  quoted. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  ’Epiatot  k.  t.  X.  Pindarus,  whose  mother  was 
daughter  of  Alyattes,  (consequently  he  was  nephew  to  Croesus,) 
was  at  this  time,  b.  c.  560,  tyrant  of  Ephesus.  See  Thirlw.  ii.  p. 
162.  On  the  dedication  of  the  town,  cf.  ALsch.  vii.  c.  Theb.  203, 
a XX'  ovv  flfouc  root  rrjp  dXovtnic  iroXtot  leXitirtiv  Xoyof.  The  intention 
of  the  Ephesians  was,  by  thus  consecrating  their  town,  to  compel 
the  goddess  to  aid  them,  and  prevent  her  desertion,  by  means  of 
having  thus  united  her  safety  to  that  of  the  city.  B.  So  Polycrates 
consecrated  the  island  of  Rhensea  to  Apollo,  'thucyd.  iii.  104;  and 
the  Tyrians  chained  Hercules  to  Moloch,  lest  the  former  should 
desert  their  town.  See  Life  of  Alexander,  Family  Lib.  c.  vii.  p.  132. 
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Ch.  XXVII. — a.  Blavra  k.t.X. — Both  Bias  and  Pittacus  lived 
in  the  time  of  Croesus. 

b.  nipi  rr)v  'EXXaia  k.t.X. — iripi,  in  ; cf.  i.  24,  g.  n — vturtpov 
ntpi  tt)v  'KXXala,  any  thing  new,  i.  e.  newer  than  has  get  happened. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 784.  We  often  find  in  Greek  the  comparative  used  with- 
out any  object  of  comparison,  so  that  where  we  use  the  positive, 
they  use  the  comparative.  The  cause  thereof  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Greek  had  the  power,  by  a sort  of  instinct,  or  by  experience, 
of  defining  in  his  mind  the  proper  or  usual  size  or  degree  of  any 
thing ; so  that  whatever  went  beyond  or  fell  short  of  this  size  or 
degree,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  relation  of  greater  or 
less : hence  the  comparative  is  used  in  Greek  where  we  use  the 
positive  and  the  adverbs  too,  very,  rather , somewhat ; the  compari- 
son being  made  with  reference  to  some  such  thought  as,  than  it  was 
before — usual-fitting — right,  &c.,  more  or  less  clearly  present  to 
the  speaker’s  mind,  and  sometimes  expressed  in  words  ; as,  Hdtus 
vi.  84,  fitZovup.  i.  91,  aptivovoe  — vnoSitarepov.  iii.  145,  bnopapyo- 
repop,  & c.  &C. 

c.  AJ  yap  k.  t.  X. — On  this  Homeric  expression  B.  compares  Odyss. 
iii.  205,  al  yap  ipoi — 9eoi  napaBiitv,  and  Odyss.  xiv.  273,  Avritn  ipoi 
Zfij  airoQ  (vi  ippirri  rovro  vorjpa  noirpr.  On  the  circumlocution  ini 
A viHv  naiSar  for  ini  AvSovc,  like  Homer’s  vhr  and  kovooi  'A vaiwv,  cf. 
Matth.  § 530. 

d.  apupivot. — Schw.  conjectures  anpaptvoi,  postquam  vela  vends 
dederint,  but  the  common  reading  is  defended  by  Letronne,  quoted 
by  B.,  on  the  ground  that  Hdtus  is  wont  often  to  employ  a partici- 
ple, either  of  the  same  verb  which  just  before  had  been  used  in 
the  infinitive,  or  at  least  of  a cognate  verb ; so  that  apu>.  is  here 
used  instead  of  tiiyoatvot,  desirous,  wishing  eagerly,  to  avoid  the 
repetition. 

e.  — r< 3v — oUripivwv  ’ E\A jjvwv,  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  who  dwell  on 

the  mainland.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 368,  a.  Remarks  on  the  deponent  vejrbs. 
So  oiKtjjiivop  for  oikuiv,  i.  27,  vii.  21,  oi — Karoixtipivoi,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  in  a passive  sense,  6 yAp" aGuq  k.  t.  X.  i.  96,  127, 
172,  viii.  115,  and  ii.  102.  SovXuooq  i\HC>  § 692.  *Ex«v  in 

the  sense  of  to  be,  to  hold  oneself,  forms,  when  joined  with  a parti- 
ciple agreeing  with  the  subject,  an  apparent  periphrasis  for  the 
simple  verb,  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  supply  any  definite  form  there- 
of, but  expresses  the  continuance  of  the  action  when  already  begun, 
as  in  Latin  habere  with  a pass.  part,  in  acc.,  as  rem  aliquant  pertrac- 
tatarn  habere.  Cf.  i.  27,  28  ; iii.  65.  Soph.  Ant.  22.  (E.  R.  371. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  ivrot  k.t.X. — i.  e.  to  the  West,  between  the 
river  and  the  Mediterranean  ; see  i.  6,  a. 

b.  A vSoi — Schw.  and  B.  retain  this  word,  considering  this  as  an 
enumeration  of  the  nations  over  which  Croesus  reigned,  and  that 
the  Lydians  are  put  first,  as  those  over  whom  he  first  was  monarch, 
while  the  others  were  afterwards  added  to  his  empire.  Cf.  on  Lydia 
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the  ref.  in  i.  93,  a.  The  Chalybes,  cf.  vii.  76,  a.,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  nation  of  that  name  beyond  the  Halys,  whose 
first  seat  was  about  the  Araxes,  and  who  extended  their  dwellings 
to  the  mountains  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  are  often  called  Chal- 
daeans.  They  are  described  in  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  87-  The  Thracians 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  Asiatic  Thracians,  cf.  iii.  90,  divided 
into  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians  who  migrated  from  Europe, 
formerly  called  Strymonians,  from  the  river  of  that  name.  Cf.  vii. 
75,  and  H.  Pers.,  cn.  i.  p.  79. 

Ch.  XXIX. — a.  atv/uaral,  wise  statesmen,  sages.  S.  and  L.  D. 
This  word,  afterwards  a term  of  reproach,  is  used  here  as  an  hon- 
ourable title,  cf.  ii.  49,  iv.  95.  On  the  Sophists,  in  the  later  sense, 
cf.  Thirlw.  iii.  c.  24,  p.  326,  and  Grote’s  dissertation  on  the  So- 
phists in  vol.  viii.  p.  479,  seqq.  of  his  .History  of  Gr.  There  is  a 
critique  of  this  last  in  the  Edinb.  Rev.  for  July,  1851,  and  in  App. 
ii.  of  Sheppard’s  Theophrastus. 

b.  u>c  itaorot  k.  r.  X. — ut  quisque  eorum  adveniret,  i.  e.  suo  quisque 

consilw  et  tempore,  sive,  pro  se  quisqtie.  Poterat  etiam  simpliciter 
dicere  <l>c  tsaaro t.  Sic.  c.  114,  de  Cyro  puero,  ujq  iKdartp  k.  r.  X.  et 
Thucyd.  i.  15,  89.  Wyttenb.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 870,  obs.  6.  * 

c.  k antyovro — xpr]Oio$ai — roiic  av — Qtjrat.  Cf.  particularly  Jelf,  $ 
887.  Conjunctive  in  oratio  obliqua — 'Iva  pij— -ivuynaaQij,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
744,  1.  In  all  final  and  conditional  clauses  introduced  by  iva,  i> c, 
o<ppa,  or  ti,  &c.,  nn  (not  ov)  is  always  used,  as  these  clauses  depend 
entirely  on  the  principal. 

d.  Toi.f  av  ...  . Bijrai. — On  the  conjunctive  here  with  av,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 829,  4. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  Udrmiioac  6 IZiXwv.  It  is  a disputed  point,  whether 
this  interview  could  have  taken  place.  The  legislation  of  Solon  is 
generally  placed  b.  c.  594,  and  Croesus’  reign,  b.  c.  560.  Schultz, 
quoted  by  B.,  concludes  that  the  journey  of  Solon  cannot  be  put 
later  than  from  b.  c.  575 — 565,  as  he  must  have  returned  to  Athens 
before  the  year  b.  c.  561,  when  Pisistratus  was  not  yet  in  power  ; 
hence  Solon’s  visit  to  Sardis  cannot  have  taken  place  when  Croesus 
was  on  the  throne,  unless  we  follow  L.,  that  Croesus  was  associated 
on  the  throne  by  his  father,  Alyattes,  during  the  life-time  of  the 
latter,  b.  c.  574.  Cf.  i.  86,  a.  and  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  161.  “ Those  who 
would  fain  find  historical  truth  in  a delightful  story  told  by  Hdtus, 
of  a visit  paid  by  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus,  are  willing  to  col- 
lect from  these  hints,  that  the  Athenian  sage,  though  he  could  not 
on  any  reasonable  calculation  have  seen  the  son  of  Alyattes  on  the 
throne,  might  have  found  him  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government,  and  perhaps  flushed  with  recent  victory,  when  he 
warned  him  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  disclosed  to  him  the 
secret  of  human  happiness.”  cat  Irj  sat — irapd  KpoI<rov.  Cf.  Jelf,  5 
724,  1.  sal  ci)  used  to  introduce  the  most  important  member  of  a 
sentence,  or  when  a particular  follows  an  universal : sal  Sij  sal,  and 
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» chat's  more.  On  the  character  of  Solon,  his  reforms,  &c.,  cf.  an 
excellent  article  on  Grote’s  Gr.  in  Edinb.  Review  for  Jan.  1850, 
and  Grote  iii.  p.  208.  * 

b.  imoTpiftwr  — accurate,  diligenter : ad  roly,  Jacobs,  supplet 
yvwpy,  i.  e.  qua  tandem  ratione  ( ductus ) judicas,  &c.  Eodem  modo  ex- 
plicanda  sunt,  y.  ravry  et  alia  id  genus.  B. 

c.  rov  fiiov  iii  rjnovTi,  being  well  off  for,  or,  as  regards,  life.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 528,  gen.  of  position,  used  when  the  notion  of  position  (local,  moral, 
or  temporal)  is  determined  by  its  relation  to  something  else,  which 
is  in  tne  genitive.  So  the  adverbs  and  adjectives  «S,  k aXtby,  i>y, 
x£jf,  oxuici  and  others,  when  joined  with  tne  verb  fjpiy,  (ijeav, 
Hdt.,)  sometimes  also  tlvai  and  xuaGat,  take  a gen.  of  that  from  the 
antecedent  conception  whereof,  and  relation  whereto,  the  notion  of 
the  good  or  bad  state  or  position  arises ; as  in  vi.  1 16,  <i>c  iroluv 
tl\ov,  it  is  from  a notion  of  the  properties  of  the  volty  that  the 
notion  of  the  state  expressed  by  wy  iyuv  is  formed.  Cf.  v.  20,  soXwq 
Ixnv  ptQyc,  to  be  well  off for  strong  drinking,  to  be  pretty  drunk,  viii. 
107,  ix.  59,  66.  Cf.  also  i.  102, 149,  viii.  111.  uiyri  k.  r.  X.  as  pros- 
perously as  things  go,  as  is  possible,  among  us.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 869,  5. 

d.  yevopivi) c k.  t.  X. — Perhaps  not  against  the  Eleusinians, 
but  at  Eleusis,  against  the  Megarians.  Originally  the  Megarid 
was  a district  of  Attica,  and  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions 
of  the  country.  When  the  Heraclid®  returned  (eighty  years  after 
Bell.  Troj.)  the  Athenians  lost  it  to  the  Dorians ; hence  the  Athe- 
nian hatred , and  the  \prj<ptapa  enacted  against  the  Megarians  ; cf. 
Thucyd.  i.  139 ; Aristoph.  Acharn.  533.  Muller’s  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
Thucyd.  ii.  15,  speaks  of  a battle  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Eleusinians,  but  as  that  took  place  under  Erectheus,  Solon  could 
hardly  have  referred  to  it,  so  long  before  his  own  time,  speaking 
as  he  does  of  Tellus.  On  the  loss  of  the  Megarid,  see  v.  c.  76,  b., 
and  H.  P.  A.  § 18,  note  10,  and  § 92,  note  9,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 
Megara.  An  expedition  against  the  Megarians  is  also  mentioned 
in  i.  59,  infra. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  tA  Kardu.r.X.  B.  inclines  to  understand  Xiyuv 
after  TtAXov,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 421 ; and  after  ■wpotTpexj/aro  to  un- 
derstand irpb c rb  Ipwrgv,  i.  e.  impulit  ad  queerendum  sc.  plura.  o<  ii 
eft  /3o«c,  their  oxen.  The  dativus  commodi,  with  possessive  and 
attributive  notions.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 597,  obs.  1 ; cf.  i.  92,  avaO.  Kpoia<p, 
and  ii.  17,  6. 

b.  IticXtiiopfvot  Ik  ry  wpy — tempore  exclusi,  hindered  by  (want  of) 
time,  S.  L.  D.,  viz.  from  waiting  any  longer : their  mother  being 
priestess  of  J uno,  and  being  obliged  by  law  to  be  present  at  the 
temple,  and  to  be  drawn  thither  by  a yoke  of  oxen. 

c.  tv  rkXsi  rovrtp  toxovro,  rested  in  this  end,  or  termination  of  their 
life.  Jelf.  lit.  were  held  by,  i.  e.  met  with.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 365,  2,  on  the 
apparent  use  of  the  2nd  aor.  mid.  for  the  passive. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  Itvnptka  y.  ole.,  that  he  would  obtain  ( tl  pi ) 
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apiartia,  which  had  been  already  assigned)  the  second  place  then. 
Jelf,  § 737,  8. 

h.  o'vTki  roi  dvippiirrai,  has  been  so  utterly  rejected,  considered  as 
nothing  by  you. 

c.  to  Qtiov  irav  tov  fGovtpiv. — So  in  iii.  40;  vii.  46;  vii.  10,  § 5, 
quoted  by  B.,  who  shows,  from  the  last  of  these  references,  how  we 
are  to  understand  Hdtus ; viz.  with  V.,  that  by  <p9ovo c is  meant 
Divine  vengeance  (vkptmc,  c.  34)  sent  upon  those,  who,  puffed  up 
by  exalted  station  or  continual  prosperity,  forget  that  they  are  but 
men ; to  the  end  that  they  may  learn  modesty  and  moderation ; 
and  in  this  way  the  Deity  is  said  to  be  $9ovipb c,  “ an  abaser  of  him 
that  exalts  himself.”  Cf.  Pind.  Olymp.  viii.  1 13,  sub  fin. ; xiii. 
34 ; Pyth.  x.  31  ; and  Isth.  vii.  55  (ed.  Heyne).  That  Hdtus  en- 
tertained just  notions  of  the  Divine  Providence  for  man’s  good,  is 
manifest  from  iii.  108. 

d.  ra.  pi}  rtf  i9t\u — rd  — ola  pi}  k.t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 742,  2,  on  the 
use  of  pi)  in  dependent  sentences.  Cf.  also  i.  16,  c. 

e.  if  yap  . . . irpoTtOtjpi — I set  at  the  utmost,  i.  e.  I set  the  term  of 
man's  life  at  70  years  at  the  utmost.  Cf.  Psal.  xc.  10.  In  the  next 
sentence,  on  the  number  of  days  in  the  70  years,  occurs  a difficulty 
that  has  given  rise  to  a variety  of  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
text.  The  years  being  70,  produce  25,200  days,  the  intercalary 
month  not  being  reckoned,  which,  if  taken  in  every  two  years,  gives 
35  months  for  tne  70  years,  and  each  of  these  months  being  calcu- 
lated at  30  days,  the  sum  of  them  will  be  1050  additional  days,  so 
that  25,200  + 1050  = 26,250  days  altogether.  Now,  if  the  first 
calculation  is  right,  viz.  70  years  = 25,200  days,  Solon  must  have 
made  the  year  consist  of  360  days  ; but  if  the  second  also  is  cor- 
rect, viz.  35  months  x 30  = 1050,  his  year  would  contain  375  days, 
which  is  both  too  long  by  10  days,  and  would  lead  to  a confusion 
of  the  seasons.  Now  Hdtus  himself,  elsewhere,  iii,  90,  fixes  the 
year  at  360  days ; and  in  ii.  4,  says  that  the  Greeks  inserted  the 
intercalary  month  every  third,  and  not  every  second  year.  Some 
suppose  that  Solon,  in  this  calculation,  reckoned  according  to  the 
Lydian  year,  each  consisting  of  350  days,  and  each  intercalary 
month  of  15  days,  so  as  to  make  the  first  number  24,500  days, 
which  + 1050  = 25,550 ; but  this  solution,  as  well  as  the  one  given 
by  Wyttenb.,  must  necessitate  an  alteration  in  the  text.  In  the 
notes  in  Schw.,  B.,  and  G.,  the  conjectures  are  given  at  full  length. 
ipf).  privoc  pi)  yev.  supposing  the  intercalary  month  be  not  added. 
On  the  use  here  of  pi)  (and  not  ob)  when  a participle  or  adjective 
can  be  resolved  into  a conditional  clause,  expressing  a supposed 
case,  cf.  Jelf,  § 746,  2,  and  v.  35,  c. 

f.  irav  . . . evpipopi),  homo,  quantus  est,  fortunes  casibus  est  obnoxius. 
Schw.  Man  is  every  whit  made  up  of  changes  and  chances,  is  wholly 
a chapter  of  accidents.  On  the  masc.  subject  in  apposition  with  a 
fem.  predicate,  cf.  Jelf,  § 382,  1,  quoted  in  iv.  50,  b. 
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g.  Svoiot  wpoi\n iroAAol ai. — Cf.  Aristot.  Eth.  vii.  13. 

A.  wpiv  S’  av  nXtvriioy,  k.  t.  A. — Cf.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  sub  fin.,  be- 
ginning “ loon  Qvtirbv  ovt  ” k.  r.  A.,  and  Eurip.  Androm.  v.  100.  B. 
Ovid.  Metam.  in.  136,  ultima  semper  Expectanda  dies  homini,  &c., 
and  the  criticism  of  Solon’s  opinion  in  Ethics  i.  c.  10. 

*.  wap  tpoi — in  my  opinion.  ITapa  with  dat.  1st,  Local.  Cf.  iv. 
53;  vii.  150.  2nd,  Causal,  (as  here,)  to  express  standing  before  a 
person  as  a judge,  and  submitting  to  his  decision  or  sentence. 
Jelf,  § 637,  ii.  2.  So  iii.  160,  wapit  Aapcitp  xpiry  : and  iii.  86.  On 
SUaioQ  lari  k.  t.  A.,  deserves  to  bear , Jelf,  § 6 77- 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  Tavra  A tytov  rip  Kpoiaip — G.  and  B.  Here 
Solon  is  nominat.  to  ixapiKtro  and  awowlpwirai,  pass.,  he  is  dismissed; 
S6£aq,  appearing  to  him,  i.  e.  to  Croesus,  to  whom  piv  refers.  Read- 
ing Asyovrt  and  KpoTerof,  then  lXapiZiTo  is  bestowed  no  favours  upon 
him,  KpoiaoQ  the  nom.  to  it,  and  piv  refers  to  Solon,  and  awowip- 
wiTai,  mid.,  dismisses  him,  i.  e.  Solon ; Sb%aq,  thinking  him,  i.  e.  So- 
lon, to  be,  &c.  According  to  B.  and  G.,  reading  ourt  IxapiZtro,  he 
(Solon)  neither  gratified  him  by  flattery,  &c. 

Ch.  XXXIV.— a.  Mtrd  Si  SoA.  oix.— Cf.  i.  9,  a.  iiq  ihcaaai,  ut  con- 
icere  licet.  Cf.  Viger,  p.  205,  744,  B.,  and  Jelfi  § 864,  1. 

b.  Konpop,  dumb.  Cf.  i.  85,  where  the  young  man  is  called  apoivoq, 
and  i.  47,  in  the  oracle,  Kwpog  and  ov  pwviuiv  are  connected  m the 
same  sense.  Later  writers  add  the  sense  of  deaf  to  the  word,  but 
Hdtus  uses  it  only  in  the  former  signification.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  conclusion  that  the  young  prince  was  both  kw pay, 
dumb,  and  Sup.  r?Jv  asogv,  deaf.  B. 

c.  awoXUi  piv,  he  will  lose  him.  fut.  for  awoXicru. 

d.  owevjjfft,  heaped  them  up  together.  Cf.  i.  50,  86. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  ovppapy  Ixopivoc,  involved  in,  entangled  in  calamity. 
KaBapaic.  Cf.  S.’s  D.  of  A.,  Lmtratio,  and  Sheppard's  Theoph.  p.220. 

b.  IwioTioQ,  Ionic  for  Ipianoy,  i.  e.  6 ijri  ry  long  <3v,  a suppliant,  cf. 
Horn.  Odyss.  vii.  153. 

c.  rop&«u  ic.  r.  A. — It  is  manifest  from  this,  that  Adrastus  was 
of  the  royal  race  of  Phrygia,  but  as  there  were  several  kings  of  this 
name,  (cf.  i.  14,  e.,)  it  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  his  parentage, 
and  chronology  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  the  Midas  here  men- 
tioned to  be  the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  i.  14.  He  pro- 
bably fled  to  Croesus,  as  the  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was  now  added 
to  the  Phrygian  monarchy,  (cf.  i.  28,)  and  therefore  he  would  be 
under  the  protection  of  his  sovereign.  The  name  of  his  brother 
is  said  to  have  been  Agatho.  B. 

d.  aprjxavnc,tlQ  ovStvoc — you  shall  be  in  want  of  nothing.  Privative 

fen.  Jelf,  § 529.  At  iq  gptripov,  B.  quotes  Homer’s  Hymn  to 
lercury,  370,  »}A0ev  lq  hpirtpov  k.  t.  A.,  explaining  the  use  of  the  gen. 
instead  of  the  accus.  to  arise  from  the  relation  between  the  per- 
sonal and  the  possessive  pronoun  ; so  that  iq  ij ptrlpov,  used  also  in 
vii.  8,  is  equivalent  to  it  gpwv,  as  iq  "ASov,  sub.  oIkov.  Cf.  Schafer 
ad  Bos,  Ellipses,  p.  345,  and  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 380. 

c 
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Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  t<$  Mwrufi  OiXiptrtp — cf.  vii.  74,  now  Kecxsce- 
dar/hi.  B. 

b.  ovoq  XPVP<*  pha — a gnat  monster  of  a boar,  a monstrous  boar.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 442,  e.  Inversion  of  the  members  of  the  attributive  sentence. 
A favourite  construction  of  the  poets  is,  to  express  the  adjectival 
property  by  a substantive,  and  put  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belongs  in  the  attributive  genitive.  So,  as  here,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  xPWa> 10  express  size.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  932,  i eXItr- 
rov  tA  xprjfia  ravSpAg.  Id.  Nub.  2,  xpijpa  TU1V  vvktoiv.  rd  tpya,  the 
agricultural  labours. 

c.  ravra  oi  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  rd  rov  yapov — matrimonial  matters.  B. 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  airoxptwpivtav  t.  r.  X. — when  the  Mysians  were 

content  with,  &c.  Cf.  i.  102,  owe  airtxpijro,  was  not  content.  B. 

b.  riatai  pt  ypt)  oppaat . . . ipaivtoOat; — with  what  eyes  must  I be  seen  t 
i.  e.  with  what  eyes  will  the  citizens  look  on  me  f 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  ixri  rd  irapaXapfSavoptva — to  what  is  taken  in 
hand,  to  the  present  undertaking,  i.  e.  to  the  boar-hunt.  irpAc — rijv 
otptv,  in  consequence  of,  &c.  Jeif,  § 638,  iii. 

b.  IttfOapptvov  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  i.  34,  b. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — a.  aXXd  XiXqOi  at  to  ovupov. — Either  (sard)  to  ovu- 
pov, or  (raff  5)  XtX r/Oe  at  to  ovupov,  but  in  what  particular  the  dream, 
&c,  Schw.  B.  follows  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 476,  in  taking  the  proper 
noun  with  the  article  as  put  after  the  relat,  and,  as  it  were,  in  op- 
position with  it  j which  will  be  seen  more  obviously,  if  the  words 
tA  ovupov  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
and  taken  in  explanation  of  it ; thus,  ro  S'  oi  pavOavuc,  dXXd  XtXq- 
06  at,  i.  e.  to  ovupov,  quod  autem  te  latct,  somnium  scilicet  istud — but 
that  which  you  do  not  understand,  viz.  the  dream,  Sic. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  ion  ry  (for  y),  quodammodo,  somehow.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 817, 
obs.  3. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  avp<popy  d^dpi — So  G.  and  B.  a yam,  the  Ionic 
form  of  the  dative,  as 'lot,  ii.  40,  and  airAXt,  viii.  61,  the  accent  being 
on  the  penult,  on  account  of  the  last  syllable  being  made  long  by 
contraction.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 114.  Cf.  on  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression, viii.  143,  d. 

b.  kXwitic  Kasovpyot — Cf.  Horn.  Od.  viii.  444,  pgrts  rot  <ca0’  3 Sov 
SgXgatTat,  and  Hor.  Sat.  i.  I,  77>  mali  fures.  B.  ini  SgXgaH,  with  a 
view  to  injure.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  a. 

Ch.  XLII. — a.  avpfopy  rotSSt  Ktxpgptvov — that  {one)  having  fallen 
into  such  a misfortune.  Cf.  Xen.  Cyr.  vi.  2,  I,  i)X9ov  ....  ayovTt e, 
there  came  {people)  who  brought.  Sic. 

b.  row  tpvkaaaovToc  iivtav — as  far  as  depends  on  his  guardian  ; cf. 
iii.  122,  ttvtssv  rt  xpqparui v. 

Ch.  XLIII. — ovto c — <povov,  he,  I say,  who  had  been  purified  of 
the  murder.  <)>6vov  accus.  of  equivalent  notion.  Jelf,  § 548,  c.  Cf. 
§ 545,  3. 

Ch.  XLIV. — a.  wtptgptKTtiv,  moleste  ferre,  to  be,  or  become,  ag- 
grieved, sad,  or  angry  at  a thing.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  iii.  64,  viii,  109, 
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UirttfitvyoTiav  npuifisKrtov,  were  indignant  or  vexed  at  the  escape  of  the 
enemy,  ix.  *11,  B. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  rbv  KaOripavra,  i.  e.  Crccsus ; not  his  son,  as  L. 
would  understand  it ; for,  in  i.  35,  we  are  told  Croesus  purified  him, 
and  here  Adrastus  may  well  say  that,  figuratively  speaking,  he  had 
destroyed  his  purifier,  i.  e.  Croesus ; inasmuch  as  he  had  destroyed 
the  only  one  of  his  sons  whom  he  considered  as  really  living. 

b. — ilg  Sk  ov  ov  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Horn.  Iliad  iii.  164,  Priam  to  Helen, 
Oiri  pot  airiri  lam'  9ioi  vv  poi  ainoi  lioiv.  B.  And  Aristot.  Rhet. 
ii.  c.  3,  on  the  topics  of  Placability. 

Ch.  XLVI. — a.  Airewavoe,  IvePpat  Sk  jc.  r.  X.  lit.,  made  Croesus  give 
over  his  grief,  and  made  him  enter  into  a reflection,  set  him  a think- 
ing, &c.  Observe  the  transitive  force  of  the  1 aor. — caraXafiuv,  to 
check  it,  to  keep  it  down,  (cf.  c.  87,  to  stop,)  not,  to  overthrow  it,  xara- 
(iaXiiv,  as  Gronov.  would  read.  W.  Cf.  iii.  128,  sariX.  he  checked  or 
restrained  them. 

b.  roiig  Sk  kg  "Afiag  e.  r.  X. — In  Phocis,  near  Exarcho ; famous  for 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  held  in  honour  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Plundered  by  the  Persians,  but  shortly  afterwards  restored ; as  we 
find  Mardonius  sending  to  consult  it.  Cf.  viii.  27,  33,  134.  B.  On 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  see  ii.  56,  b.  See  throughout  the  articles  in 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oraculum. 

c.  'Afopiaptiov  sai  irapA.  TpotfHeviov — The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  one  of 
the  seven  chiefs  against  Thebes,  was  at  Oropus  in  Boeotia.  Cf.  Livy, 
xlv.  27.  Of  Trophonius,  who,  like  Amphiaraus,  was  also  swal- 
lowed by  an  earthquake,  at  Lebedsea  in  Boeotia.  Both  oracles 
were  consulted  by  Mardonius,  cf.  viii.  134;  and  are  both  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  de  Nat.  D.  iii.  19.  B. 

d.  kg  Bpayx'iSag — The  site  of  a temple  of  Apollo,  distant  about  two 
geographical  miles  from  Miletus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible 
at  a place  called  Iotan.  It  was  afterwards  called  Didyma,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians.  Cf.  v.  36,  vi.  19.  at  Bpaygtfai,  Branchida, 
the  place,  ol  B payxkSai,  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

e.  irap A "Appoiva — Cf.  ii.  42,  f and  g. 

Ch.  XL VII. — a.  pkyapov,  here  the  sacred  chamber  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi  where  the  responses  were  received.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  i.  65, 
and  ii.  143.  Also  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  in  other  temples.  Cf. 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Templum.  “ Many  of  the  great  temples  con- 
sisted of  three  parts : 1.  the  wpdvaog,  or  wpoSopog,  the  vestibule ; 2. 
the  cella,  vaog,  or/Kog,  and  3.  the  6ma96Sopog.  The  cella  was  the 
most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the  temple  or 
habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  contained. — In  temples 
where  oracles  were  given,  or  w'here  the  worship  was  connected 
with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called  aiurov,  pkyapov,  or  avasropov, 
and  to  it  only  the  priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.  The  tem- 
ples, it  should  be  added,  were  in  early  times  separated  from  the 
profane  land  about  them  by  very  simple  means,  such  as  a string 
or  rope ; subsequently  by  more  efficient  fences,  or  even  by  a wall, 
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Spjcoc,  ■n-tptj3o\oQ,  Herod,  vi.  134.  The  whole  space  enclosed  in  such 
a ir«pi'/3oXoc,  was  called  reptvog,  or  sometimes  itpov,  Herod,  ix.  36, 
vi.  19,  b.,  Thucyd.  v.  18,  and  contained,  besides  the  temple  itself, 
other  sacred  buildings  and  sacred  ground  planted  with  groves,” 
&c.  On  Delphi,  cf.  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  ii.  p.  12,  and  124,  and 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  Delphi. 

b.  K(i>fov.  See  i.  34,  b.  ^aX/cov  S'  iiruarai,  and  it  has  brass  upon  it, 
3 sing.  perf.  pass.,  from  liriiwvpi,  to  lap  or  spread  upon.  On  the  form- 
ation of  Iwvui,  cf.  Jelf,  § 294. 

Cn.  XLVIII. — a.  ■Kpookro  piv — pleased  or  suitedhim,  by  hypallage 
for  twv  p'tv  Si j avrbg  ovScr  rrpaoitro,  he  approved  none  of  them. — W. 
■xpomvytTo,  he  worshipped.  S.  and  L.  D.  C f.  also  Aristoph.  Equit.  638. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  ra  vopi Z,opiva. — Part  of  the  ceremonies  used  at 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  consisted,  cf.  viii.  134,  in  passing  the 
night  in  the  temple.  Pausanias,  i.  34,  quoted  by  B.,  mentions  that 
those  who  came  to  consult  sacrificed  a ram,  on  whose  fleece  they 
slept,  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  oracle  in  a dream. 

Ch.  L. — a.  KTi/vta  rt  ...  . tOvai,  mactacit  ter  millenas  hostias  e 
aunque  genere  animantium  quibus  sacra  fieri  solent,  Hermann  in 
Viger,  p.  727,  he  sacrificed  3000  of  each  kind not  3000  in  all,  which 
would  require  the  article.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 266.  and  S.  and 
L.  D.  under  jrac.  Cf.  I Kings  viii.  5,  63,  Solomon’s  sacrifice  of 
'22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep;  and  iv.  88,  iraai  Siva,  ix.  80, 
■Karra  Skua. 

b.  rovrtp — B.  explains  rovnp,  i.  e.  rip  6e<p,  and  so  Schw. — Qu.  with 
this,  which  each,  &c.,  i.  e.  to  make  such  an  offering  as  each  might  be 
able.  «£  St  . . . . iylviTo,  and  when  the  sacrifice  was  over,  after  it  was 
completed.  Cf.  vi.  129,  b. 

c.  r/pinXivOia  k.  t.  X l(rjXavrc — he  hammered  out,  cf.  c.  68. 

olSripov  iZiXavvbpcvov.  nptirXivOta,  demi-plinths,  or,  half-ingots:  so 
Pliny,  aurei  lateres,  golden  bricks,  whole  ingots,  or,  cubes  of  gold, 
whence  »)/uirX«v.  is  by  some  rendered  tiles  of  gold.  The  words  Ini 
ptv  ra  fiavpoTfpa  (scil.  pepij)  Ini  SI  ra  fipaxvripa  ....  inpog  SI,  give 
the  three  dimensions  of  these  half  plinths,  in  length  of  six  palms, 
in  breadth  of  three,  in  thickness  of  one  palm.  B. 

d.  airi<p9ov  xfivaov  k.  t.  X. — of  refined  gold  ; opposed  to  Xtvicbg  xpvnoi., 
white  gold,  i.  e.  alloyed  with  silver.  S.  and  L.  D.  rptrov  ijpi raXavrov, 
2J  talents,  lit.  the  3rd  being  a half  talent,  the  3rd  of  course  implying  2 
others,  whole  ones,  like  rplrog  avrbg,  himself  with  two  others.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 165,  2,  b.  So  also  fin.  cap.  'ij3Sopov  npiraXavrov,  six  talents 
and  a half.  Cf.  also  ii.  106,  c.  ntpnrt]  o-KiOapi).  Observe  rptrov 
ripiraXavrov  the  accus.  of  quantity,  equivalent  to  the  cognate  notion 
of  value,  which  would  be  in  the  accusative — and  even  with  the 
cognate  notion  expressed,  eXsovoav  ora9uSv  raXavra  Seta.  Jelf,  § 
578,  cf.  § 548,  b. 

e.  xpvoov,  material  gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 538.  Xtavrog  ibcova — Perhaps 
as  a memorial  of  the  lion  mentioned  in  i.  84 ; the  lion  representing, 
as  it  were,  the  Palladium  of  the  nation ; that  is,  standing  in  the 
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same  relation  to  the  Lydians,  that  the  Palladium  itself  did  to  the 
Trojans.  Schw.  The  lion  was  also  venerated  as  a symbol  of  the 
sun,  to  whose  worship,  as  also  to  that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
the  Lydians  were  much  given.  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  230.  B. 

f.  iirei  re  KaracaUru — B.  C.  548.  Cf.  ii.  180,  and  v.  62,  d. — The 
temple  was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil. Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 13.  The  treasures  were  carried  off  during  the 
First  Sacred  War,  b.  c.  355 — 346,  by  the  Phocians,  who  maintained 
the  contest  by  means  of  these  and  other  offerings.  On  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Corinthians,  cf.  i.  14,  d. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  iaiovTi,  dat.  commodi.  Cf.  i.  14,  d.  biro  tot  vi)bv 
Karaicaevra — at  the  time  when  the  temple  was  burnt.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii. 
2,  a.  Cf.  ii.  36,  inrb  rovg  Oav,  and  vi.  2.  On  Irri  roe  npov.  k.  t.  X.,  at 
the  corner  of  the  portico,  Jelf,  § 633,  i.  1,  a.  cf.  viii.  122,  and  on 
fuyadti  pty.,  see  ii.  74,  iv.  52.  Jelf,  § 899,  l.  B.  So  also  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  909,  pixsog  ya  pttKog  ovrog.  Schw. 

b.  iirucipvaTat  k.  r.  X.,  for  wine  is  mixed  in  it  by  the  Delphians  at 
the  Theophania ; — the  festival  of  the  appearance  of  the  god,  the 
commemoration  of  the  day  of  his  first  coming. 

c.  Ge Mpov  rob  Xapiov. — There  were  probably  two  ancient  Samian 
artists  of  this  name  : the  first,  son  of  Rhsecus,  and  brother  of  Tele- 
cles,  cf.  iii.  60 ; he  flor.  circ.  b.  c.  600.  The  second  was  son  of  Telecles, 
and  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoras,  flor.  b.  c.  560,  the  one  here 
meant,  mentioned  also  in  iii.  41,  as  having  made  the  ring  of  Poly- 
crates. Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biogr.,  where  the  question  is 
fully  discussed. 

d.  ov  yap  to  ovvtvxov  k.  t.  X. — for  the  work  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  a common  order,  not  such  as  we  meet  icith  every  day.  Cf. 
Longinus,  § 10. 

e.  iripifrpavrripia — fonts,  or  basins  to  hold  holy  water,  placed  at  the 
threshold  of  the  temples,  that  all  those  who  approached  might 
purify  themselves.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Templum. 

f.  tov  ... . to  bvopa. — Ptolemy  says  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  was  ^Ethus.  B. 

g.  ovk  kirioppa — marked  with  no  title,  or  inscription,  Schw.  and  S. 
and  L.  D.  [ donaria ] minoris  pretii,  offerings  not  remarkable  for  value. 
B.  xivpara,  basins,  or  bowls.  S.  and  L.  D. 

h.  Trjg  apTonowov. — According  to  Plutarch,  Croesus  dedicated  this 
statue,  because  his  baking-woman  saved  him  from  being  poisoned 
by  his  step-mother,  the  second  wife  of  Alyattes,  who  gave  her 
poison  to  be  mixed  up  in  his  bread;  she,  however,  gave  timely 
notice  to  Croesus,  and  served  up  the  bread  to  the  children  of  the 
step-mother.  B.  On  tA  atrb  rgg  letpij g,  necklaces,  cf.  Jelf,  § 620,  3. 

Ch.  LII. — a.  ravra  ptv,  &c.  In  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  vol. 
ii.  p.  603,  there  is  a computation  of  the  value  of  these  offerings ; 
which,  exclusive  of  the  xtbpara  and  the  avaO.  ovk  iirio.,  amounts  to 
about  £844,447. 

b.  riyv  . . . iraOyv.  See  i.  46,  c. 
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c.  to  Ivorbv  rij<ri  \6yxyoi  k.  t.  X. — the  shaft  of  the  spear  with  the  head, 
the  shaft , head , and  all.  “ Sunt  partes  aixpvc  proprie  Kuarog,  (the 
shaft,)  et  duse  ad  laedendum,  \6yxai,  quae  alioqui  dici  solent  oaupu- 
n)p  et  ImtiopariQ.  This  last  only  was  properly  used  to  strike ; the 
other  spike,  which  was  blunter,  they  used  to  fix  the  spear  upright 
in  the  ground  with.  Cf.  Iliad  x.  153,  lyxta  ^ °<Plv  iari  aavpw- 
rijpo ( iXjjXaro,  and  .®h.  vi.  632,  Stant  terrd  defixte  hast®.  The 
aavpioTrjp,  also  called  oi'pia^oc,  orvpafiov,  and  orvpat,  was  sometimes 
used  as  a weapon  of  offence ; cf.  2 Sam.  ii.  23 : Abner  smote  Asa- 
hel  “ with  the  hinder  end  of  his  spear,  and  slew  him.”  Jortin.  Cf. 
also  vii.  41,  h.,  ix.  52,  d.  On  the  dat.  ryai  Xoy.  cf.  Jelf,  § 604,  1. 
Circumstantial  or  modal  dat.  The  circumstances,  or  accidents,  or 
accessories  (as  here)  of  any  thing,  are  put  in  the  dative,  as  being 
after-thoughts,  neither  antecedent  to,  nor  part  of,  the  principal 
notion  of  the  thought.  (Cf.  iii.  45,  avr.  viw. ; 126,  avr.  imrtp ; vi. 
32,  avr.  r.  tpoiai ; 93,  air.  avip.)  This  is  very  common  when  the 
substantive  is  accompanied  by  avroc,  very,  itself,  and  alt,  as  this 
gives  the  notion  of  an  accompaniment  or  an  accessory. 

d.  lv  xai  QnfSauov  *.  r.  X. — They  (the  spear  and  shield)  yet 

remain  in  Thebes,  and  that  (not  only  so,  but  also)  in  the  temple  of  the 
Jsmenian  Apollo  of  the  Thebans.  On  the  incressive  force  of  xai,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 758,  3 ; and  on  the  double  gen.,  Jelf,  § 543,  quoted  in  vi.  2,  a. 

Ch.  LI  II. — a.  ii  orpartvijrai  . ...  el  irpooOtmro — if  he  may  make 
an  expedition  (conjunct,  with  ii,  deliberative  force,  with  notion  of 
realization  of  the  proposed  end) ; ti  rr pooQioiro,  if  he  could  attach  to 
himself  any  allies : the  opt.  the  less  immediate  thought,  represent- 
ing a mere  possibility,  a supposition ; and  depending  upon  the  first — 
he  would  need  no  allies,  if  he  did  not  make  the  expedition.  Cf. 
ix.  51,  iviooi — owoiaro,  Pflugck  on  Eur.  Hec.  1138,  and  an  article 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Sheppard  in  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  vi.  p. 
342,  and  Jelf,  § 879. 

b.  ptya\t]v  ipx c.  r.  X. — The  oracle  is  given  in  Diodorus,  quoted 
by  B.,  Kpoiaoc  “AXuv  Siafiac  ptyaXtiv  dpxhr  KaraXvou,  translated  by 
Cicero,  de  Divinat.  ii.  54,  56,  Croesus  JIalym  penetrans  magnam 
pervertet  opum  vim.  Cf.  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  5.  Similarly  juggling 
answers  were  said  to  have  been  given  to  Pyrrhus ; “ Ibis  redibis 
numquam  per  bella  peribis,”  and  “ Aio  te  Pyrrhum  Romanos  vin- 
cere  posse;”  and  to  Manfred,  concerning  Chas.  of  Anjou,  “No 
Carlo  sara  vittorioso  del  te  Manfredo.” 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  «c  nv0<L,  AtX^ovc  x.r.X. — nvStS,  the  place  or  the 
seat  of  the  oracle,  Delphi.  AtXpovc,  the  Delphians.  B. 

b.  irpopavTifiyv,  first  prophecy,  i.  e.  the  right  of  first  consulting  the 
oracle  ; hrt\.,  exemption  from  paying  the  regular  dues  ; irpoeS.,  the 
first  seat  at  the  games. — The  first  of  these  privileges  properly  only 
belonged  to  the  nations  who  made  up  the  Amphictyons,  and  though 
there  are  instances  of  the  Delphians  themselves  conferring  this 
privilege  on  others,  as  here  on  Croesus,  yet  the  right  was  lawfully 
vested  only  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  cf.  ix.  73.  B.  On  the 
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Delphic  oracle,  and  the  Amphictyonic  League  as  connected  with 
it,  cf.  v.  62,  c.,  and  the  references  there  given.  On  art\.  cf.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.  Ateleia,  and  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  ii.  p.  12. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  Ivifopuro  avrov. — Partitive  gen.  Jelf,  § 536,  took  his 
Jill  of  it,  often  gratified  himself  with  consulting  it. 

h.  i/fiiovo c k.  r.  X. — Cf.  i.  91.  B.  refers  to  a similar  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  noSafipt,  tenderfooted,  alluding  to  the  effeminacy 
of  the  Lydians;  cf.  Eurip.  Troad.  506.  The  Hermus,  cf.  i.  80, 
and  v.  101,  now  the  Ghiediz-Chai.  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Geogr. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  r«  wnccuepipiva,  the  principal  nations — to  ply,  the 
Athenians,  rb  Si,  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  so  also  the  following  rb 
piv,  &c.  The  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians  is  again  spoken  of 
in  ii.  51,  vii.  94,  viii.  44,  quoted  by  B.,  who  refers  to  the  discussion 
of  this  passage  in  Mullers  Dorians,  I.  c.  i.  p.  21,  seqq.  Read  also 
H.  P.  A.  §§  6—8,  and  particularly  Thirlw.  i.  c.  4,  pp.  101 — 105.  On 
the  origin  of  the  Athenians,  Hermann,  § 91,  and  Thirlw.  i.  c.  2, 
p.  3 7,  seqq. ; and  on  the  Dorians,  Hermann,  § 16,  seqq.  Cf.  also 
viii.  31,  a.,  73,  a.,  &c.,  and  Thirlw.  vol.  i.  c.  7,  p.  250,  seqq.  On 
the  Macedonian  nation,  cf.  viii.  137,  a- 

Ch.  LVI  I. — a.  Kprioriuva  iro\iv — the  chief  town  of  the  district 
in  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  near  Mount 
Cercine.  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Geogr.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  109,  whence  we 
learn  that  the  Pelasgi,  or  Tyrrheni,  who  formerly  inhabited  Lem- 
nos and  Athens,  seated  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  in 
that  region  was  the  Crestonic  nation,  which  Hdtus  mentions  again, 
vii.  124,  viii.  116.  B.  See  also  H.  P.  A.  § 6,  note  8,  for  reference 
to  a variety  of  works  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  This  town  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Cortona  in  Etruria.  “Who  the  Pelasgians 
really  were,  and  their  connexion  with  Etruria,  are  points  which 
have  distracted  the  learned  men  of  all  ages,  and  seem  to  have  been 
as  much  disputed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  in  our 
own.  They  have  been  represented  by  some  (Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray, 
History  of  Etruria)  as  being  in  Italy  on  the  arrival  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, (cf.  note  on  i.  94,)  and  a distinct  people  from  them.  A con- 
trary opinion  has  been  generally  held,  that  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi 
was  another  name  for  the  Etruscans.  Here  the  researches  of  Sir 
C.  Fellowes  (Discoveries  in  Lycia)  throw  light  upon  the  question. 
The  Pelasgi  have  left  us  nothing  of  their  language,  manners,  or 
customs — only  their  names  and  a few  doubtful  traditions.  The 
chief  records  of  their  existence  are  their  architectural  remains ; — 
the  walls  of  enormous  height  and  thickness,  and  built  with  im- 
mense stones,  which  are  found  throughout  Italy  and  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  occupying  the  highest  point  of  every  hill,  the  object 
of  wonder  to  the  present  inhabitants,  the  work  of  giants  or  ma- 
gicians, or  their  master  the  devil.  The  higher  road  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  by  the  Abruzzi,  passes  a line  of  these  hill-forts,  which  seem 
to  guard  and  over-awe  the  plains  below.  They  are  a portion  of  a 
longer  line  extending  from  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  opposite 
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Greece,  quite  across  the  Peninsula.  They  recall  to  mind  the  fenced 
cities,  walled  up  to  heaven,  which  terrified  the  Israelites  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land.  These  various  remains 
have  been  classified  by  architects  and  antiquaries  (and  the  distinc- 
tion is  as  old  as  Pausanias)  into  the  Cyclopean,  the  Pelasgic,  and 
the  Etruscan,  according  to  the  apparent  art  used  in  their  construc- 
tion ; — the  first  being  o?  large  stones,  so  rudely  piled  together  as  to 
require  the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller  fragments  ; the 
second  of  large  stones,  but  fitting  into  each  other ; and  the  third 
of  quadrangular  stones,  occasionally  secured  by  cement.  Now  the 
last  are  confessedly  the  work  of  Etrurian  architects,  and  two  well- 
known  instances  are  the  Areo  del  Bove  at  Volterra,  and  the  gate 
still  remaining  at  Pa-stum.  The  first  notion  about  them  was  that 
the  rudest  were  the  oldest,  and  the  more  artificial  the  production 
of  later  and  more  civilized  times.  The  latest  investigations  have, 
however,  established,  that  all  these  kinds  run  into  each  other  in 
the  same  building,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  contemporaneous 
use ; that  they  are,  therefore,  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same 

Ole.  At  Mycenus,  the  ivKnutvov  irroXnOpov  of  Homer,  the  two 
3 called  Pelasgic  and  Cyclopean  are  found  together,  and  also 
an  approximation  to  regular  masonry  of  hewn  stone  or  the  Etrus- 
can style.  In  many  Italian  provinces,  Mrs.  Gray  tells  us,  there 
are  Cyclopean,  Pelasgic,  and  Etruscan  walls  of  the  same  age,  and 
in  very  many  instances,  there  is  a mixture  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Pelasgic,  and  the  Etruscan  and  Cyclopean  styles.  The  same  is 
observable  at  Cadyanda  and  at  Panora.  Fellowes;  Lycia,  p.  121, 
141.  When  we  thus  find  the  only  authentic  record  of  the  Pelasgi 
bringing  them  into  so  close  union  with  the  Etruscans,  we  cannot 
but  accept  the  account  of  their  being  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgians,  or 
Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy.  There  are  many  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  their  knowledge  of  letters,  regular  institutions,  and 
use  of  arms,  which  connect  them  with  the  early  Greek  settlers,  and 
antiquaries  have  dwelt  upon  Cecrops’  twelve  cities  of  Attica  and 
the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  as  offering  additional  evidence.  Of 
course,  in  a subject  of  this  kind,  the  evidence  itself  is  slight  and 
indirect,  but  if  we  find  all  that  there  is  pointing  in  one  direction, 
we  are  bound  to  follow  it.”  From  an  article  in  The  North  British 
Review,  No.  vi.,  on  Mrs.  H.  Gray’s  History  of  Etruria. 

b.  nXacujv  rt  tai  2k vXattjv — Placia  in  Mysia  E.  of  Cyzicus,  and 
Scylace  a little  further  to  the  E.  On  the  words  o«  ovvoueo i k.  r.  X. 
cf.  vi.  137,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  109,  B. 

c.  f/aav  oi  ITeXaeryot ....  Uvtiq. — This  subject  is  fully  discussed 
in  Appendix  A.  of  Twiss’s  Epitome  of  Niebuhr.  See  also  Museum 
Criticum,  ii.  234,  and  Hermann’s  Pol.  Antiq.  § 8,  note  3. — On  the 
form  of  expression  cf.  viii.  136,  a. 

d.  atfiiiri  St  k.  r.  X. — o<pi,  Ion.  a<pi<ri,  Ep.  dat.  of  ob.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 145. 
B.  quotes  Matthiae  on  a difference  between  mpi  and  ofun  in  Hdtus; 
o<pi,  generally  used  as  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person,  = av role,  tit, 
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iUis,  whilst  efun  has  the  reflexive  meaning  = iwvroioi , sihi,  sibi  ipsis  ; 
as  in  this  sentence.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 654,  1. 

Ch.  LVIII. — a.  tu>v  iQvtwv  iroWwv — the  many  nations,  the  nations 
whom  every  one  knows,  many  in  number.  On  the  demonstrative 
force  of  the  article,  cf.  Jelf,  § 444,  4,  5. 

6.  vpbc  h)  uv  k.  r.  X.  B.  quotes  and  approves  Matthiae  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  sentence. 
Dicere  voluit  irpoy  it)  wv  obit  rt>  ITtX.  ifh’OQ  oitapa  piyaX uif  yvlifit], 
Prceterquam  quod  multee  barbarce  yentes  cum  llellenibus  coaluerunt, 
Pelasgica  gens  una  e barbaris,  per  se  etiam  sine  ilia  causa,  non  mul- 
tum  aucta  est.  The  Pelasgic  nation,  which  was  a barbarian  one,  teas 
neither  augmented  by  the  union  of  other  tribes  with  it,  as  the  Hellenic 
was,  and  increased  too  but  little  of  itself. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  to  piv  'Attikov  k.  t.  X. — that  the  Attic  nation  was 
both  oppressed  and  distracted  by  faction,  &c. ; kept  down  by  the  sway 
of  Pisistratus,  and  rent  into  factions ; as  the  Atcmaeonidse  and  their 
party  were  exiles.  Cf.  i.  64,  v.  62.  XV. 

b.  ntiaiorparov. — The  despotism  of  Pisistratus,  b.  c.  560 — 527. 
Cf.  Aristot.  Politics,  v.  9,  § 23,  ed.  Scheid.  On  the  sway  of  Pisis- 
tratus read  § 1 10  of  H.  P.  A.;  Grote,  iv.  p.  144.  See  also  note  l.  on 
this  chapt.  On  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ancient  Despotisms, 
to  which  that  of  Pisistratus  was  a glorious  exception,  see  the  fine 
remarks  in  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  476 ; and  Edinb.  Review  for 
Jan.  1850,  on  The  Greek  Despot. 

c.  XiXidv  it  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  vii.  235.  “ Teneatur  hie  locus  ad  expli- 
candam  doctrinam  septem  sapientum;  exercet  enim  Chilon  hoc 
loco  ttpopavritav.”  Creuzer,  quoted  by  B. 

d.  TtKvonoibv — likely  to  bear  children : cf.  also  v.  40. 

e.  tKirtpi Ttiv,  of  a man  divorcing  his  wife,  as  here ; arroXtiirtiv,  of 
a woman  leaving  her  husband — dvt’nraaQai,  i.  e.  filium  abjudicat  e,  not 
to  consider  him  as  legitimate,  to  disown  him.  B. 

/.  fra<jia£6vru>v,  &c.  Of  these  factions,  B.  gives  a synoptical  view. 

{being  poor  and  of 
the  lowest  orders, 
bearing  the  name 
of  Hnwr- 

{being  wealthy 

of0their*andand 

noble. 


3.  — Parali  ( 


the  sea-shore) 


{being  given  to 
commerce  and 
navigation,  and 
dreading  the  ex- 
cesses of  Demo- 
cracy. 


B.  remarks  on  the  agreement  of  these  with  the  ancient  divisions 
of  Attica;  for  under  Cecrops  there  were  four  tribes,  Kucpotric,  avroy- 
ffuv,  asraia,  rapaXta,  and  under  Cranaus  the  same  four,  only  with 
different  names,  K pavaig,  arQiy,  ptaoyaia,  tuucpic-  Of  these  that 
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called  irapaMa  agrees  with  the  Parali  here  mentioned,  Siaspit  with 
the  Hyperacrii,  and  piooyaiu  with  the  Pedieei.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  93, 
106,  110. 

g.  Karafpovgoac — affecting  or  aiming  at,  including  also  a certain 
idea  of  contempt ; as  in  i.  66,  where  the  sense  of  thinking,  con- 
sidering, appears  applicable,  joined  also  to  the  same  notion  of  a 
contempt  for  the  power  of  the  enemy.  B.  Cf.  viii.  10,6.,  and  Jelf,  § 
641,2,  a. 

h.  eat  rip  \6yip  k.  t.  X. — having,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  or  argu- 
ments, obtained  the  leading  of  the  Hyperacrii.  B.  In  i.  205,  and  v. 
20,  tiS  hoytp,  in  pretence.  So,  perhaps,  here,  professedly  leading,  or 
being  the  professed  leader  of,  the  Highlanders. 

i.  Iq  aypt>v,  that  is,  into  the  flat  parts  of  Attica,  the  piaoyaia,  where 
the  faction  of  the  Pedieei,  under  Lycurgus,  prevailed.  Sifiiv,  forsooth, 
as  he  pretended.  SrjBev  is  used,  almost  always,  in  the  ironical  sense 
of  Sr\,  forsooth,  scilicet,  especially  to  express  that  the  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  reason  or  account  he  is  giving  is  the  true  one, 
but  only  the  one  given  by  others — and  it  but  seldom  has  a more 
explanatory  force.  Jelf,  § 726,  2,  a.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  92,  iii.  Ill; 
cf.  also  vi.  1,  a.,  vii.  211,  b.  Add  also  that  “it  is  often  used  with 
wj,  of  misconceptions  and  mistakes,  as  if  forsooth."  S.  andL.  D. 
Cf.  i.  73,  iii.  136,  ix.  80,  a.  Like  artifices  were  also  used  by 
Ulysses,  Odyss.  iv.  244 ; Zopyrus,  Hdtus  iii.  154;  and  Dionysius, 
Diod.  Sic.  xxi.  95.  B. 

j.  iv  rg  7 rpdc  Mfyapeaf  k.  t.  X. — This  was  an  expedition  to  recover 
Salamis,  which  the  Megarians  had  seized  as  well  as  Nisuea,  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  b.  c.  620,  and  kept  up  till  this 
time.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  369.  Solon  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  expedition.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  8,  p. 
82.  On  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  and  Megarians,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Megarid,  cf.  i.  30,  d. 

k.  ol  Sopxxpo pen Kopwgfopoi  Si. — An  instance  of  vttok opurybe- 

Cf.  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  § 15.  The  changing  the  term  Sopvtpopo* 
for  topwpfopoi,  the  less  suspicious  name,  deceived  the  Athenians. 

t.  tiri  Si  Toioi  Kanardoai  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  c.  liri,  the  con- 
dition of  any  thing — on  these  terms ; the  terms  being  considered  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  rests.  Cf.  M rg  rvpawlSt, 
and  i.  141.  Similar  also,  both  in  use  of  the  preposition  and  in 
sense,  is  Ini  pijroic  yipam : for,  as  the  ancient  monarchs  held  their 
power  Ini  prprotc  ytpaai,  upon  certain  fixed  privileges  and  honours,  (cf. 
vi.  56,  seqq.  on  those  of  the  Spartan  monarchs,)  so  Pisistratus 
held  the  supreme  power  ini  rdiai  taTtartCjai,  preserving  the  institutions 
as  he  found  them,  and  assuming  to  himself  nothing  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed honours  and  dignities,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
hereditary  monarchs.  On  the  pjjrd  yip ia  of  the  ancient  monarchs, 
cf.  Thucyd.  i.  13 ; and  for  a sketch  of  these  forms  of  government 
in  the  early  ages,  see  H.  P.  A.  §§  55,  56.  On  the  words  ivigt  ttjv 
■k6\iv  icaXiSc  k.  t.  X.,  see  Thucyd.  vi.  54,  and  H.  § 1 10;  also  v.  55,  b. 
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For  an  instance  of  Pisistratus’  obedience  to  the  laws,  see  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  c.  12. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  l£i\avvovoi  piv.  b.  c.  555.  Cf.  note  b.  on  the  pre- 
ceding ch. 

b.  Ik  vtrji,  afresh,  ellipse  of  «pxTic*  or  atrlijg.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 891,  obs. 
1,  2.  icipu\avv6pivo(,  harassed,  troubled, 

e.  ot  rrjv  Ovyaripa — his  daughter.  So  Pind.  01.  i.  91,  rdv  oi  iranip 
vwtp* pi  pant. — B.  lirl  ry  rvpavvih,  on  condition  of  the  despotism.  See 
i.  59,  /.,  liri  ry  xaQoSip,  for  his  return,  in  order,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  return  ; so  in  l.  41,  6.,  i?rl  Srjhyot i.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  N ub.  49,  on  iyKiKoiavpo>gkvyv,  that  the  name  of 
Megacles’  daughter  was  Caesyra. 

d.  Iwti  yf  k.  r.  X. — The  meaning  is,  the  project  appeared  the  most 
absurd  one  Hdtus  ever  knew,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  that  these  men  ( Pisis- 
tratus and  Megacles)  then  contrived  such  a one  among  the  Athenians, 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  (i.  e.  the  Grks)  have  been  dis- 
tinguished of  old  from  the  barbarians,  as  being  more  acute  than  they, 
and  more  free  from  foolish  simplicity ; i.  e.  the  Grks  are  wiser  than 
the  barbarians,  and  the  Athenians  than  the  other  Gks,  and  yet  such  a 
trick  as  this  is  said  to  have  imposed  upon  them. 

e.  rip  Si'ipip  rip  —The  Demi  (boroughs)  of  Attica  were  174  in  num- 
ber, and  not  100,  as  is  stated  in  v.  69.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  111  and 
123;  and  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  74.  Phya,  cf.  Athenseus,  xiii.  9,  was  the 
d.  of  Socrates,  and  a garland-seller;  she  was  afterwards  married  to 
Hipparchus,  s.  of  Pisistratus. 

f sal  irpoSt^avric  k.  r.  X. — having  shown  her,  i.  e.  instructed  her  to 
assume,  the  carriage  of  person  and  the  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  she  would  appear  most  comely  and  graceful.  B. 

Ch.  LXI.— a.  yapiu. — Used  in  the  active  of  the  man,  and  in 
the  middle  mostly  of  the  woman.  Cf.  Odyss.  xi.  273.  yypapivy  ip 
v'ui,  said  of  Jocasta’s  wedding  herself  to  her  son.  B. 

b.  Xiyopivwv  kvayiuv  ilvai  K.  r.  X.  See  v.  71 , a. 

c.  rbv  61  Suvov  . . . irpby  II inner. — Here  the  infin.  artpaZteOai 
appears  to  be  the  subject  of  fatvov  n ieyiv.  See  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 
534.  On  ra  irota'iu.  In'  iwvrtp,  what  was  being  done  with  a view  to 
harm  him,  cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  a. 

d.  Iq  ’e pirpiav,  i.  e.  the  Eretria  in  Euboea. 

e.  Sitirivac,  gifts,  contributions.  irpoySearo  from  wpoaiSiopai,  rever- 
entiam  et  gratum  animum  ob  acceptum  ante  beneficium  tester. — B. 
Ionic  for  irpoylijvro,  plusquam  perf.  pass.,  which  owed  them  any 
gratitude  or  thanks  for  favours  before  clone.  The  word  is  similarly 
used,  iii.  140.  irpoySiaro,  without  the  t subscript,  is  derived' by 
Gron.  from  wpoi)Souai,  quee  ipsis  nonnihil  ante  placuerant ; quoted 
and  disapproved  ot  by  W.  On  the  force  of  the  particle  sou,  Ionic 
for  irob,  “denoting  an  undetermined  state  of  mind,  yet  one  when,  out 
of  several  probable  or  conceivable  cases,  a preference,  however 
slight,  is  given  to  one  or  more  of  these,  as  being  more  likely  than 
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the  rest,”  see  Stephens  on  Grk  Particles,  p.  33.  He  renders,  “ The 
Pisistratidce  having  taken  this  resolution,  collected  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  several  cities,  which  I suppose,  or,  most  probably, 
were  under  some  previous  obligation  to  them.”  By  this  particle, 
Hdtus  implies  that  there  u'as  little  doubt  that  these  cities  were 
under  an  obligation  to  the  Pisistratid®,  but  that  he  had  no  ex- 
press or  sufficient  information  on  the  subject. 

f.  iroXXijl  Xoyip  k.  t.  X. — to  be  brief,  time  passed,  lit.  time  intervened  ; 
a poetical  expression  ; Siepv etrOai  being  usually  employed. 

g.  AbySams. — Cf.  i.  64.  Polysenus,  Stratag.  i.  23,  § 2,  calls  him 
tyrant  of  Naxos.  B. 

Ch.  LX  1 1. — a.  Sid  ivSticarov  trtoj — within  the  eleventh  year.  Cf. 
i.  59,  b.  B. 

b.  roii(  KartiivraQ — those  who  were  returning  home  (.from  exile)  ; 
cf.  iEsch.  Agam.  1283,  and  Karepxofiai  in  Aristoph.  Ran®,  1165. 
oi  ayipi  lit  nr.,  Pisistratus  and  his  troops.  Read  Jell,  § 436,  d. 

c.  if  runjrb  owiovrie — coming  into  the  same  place  where  they  (the 
enemies)  were  posted.  The  comma  should  be  after  arm,  and  not 
after  owiovn f,  and  thus  B.,  following  G.,  places  it ; for  Iq  rwiirb  aw. 
refers  not  to  the  union  of  the  party  of  Pisistratus,  but  to  their 
meeting  the  army  of  their  enemies. 

d.  IlttXXnvioof — from  Pallene,  one  of  the  Demi  of  Attica,  near 
Acharnee,  belonging  to  tribe  Antiochis.  The  temple  of  Minerva 
there  is  mentioned  by  Euripid.  Heraclid.  849,  1031.  Schw.  On 
the  Demi  of  Attica,  cf.  i.  60,  e. 

e.  Geiy  iroyiry  xpiuiyivoc— under  the  guidance  of  the  gods. — B.  Cf. 
also  iii.  77,  iv.  152 ; iEschyl.  Agamemn.  757.  W. 

f.  b Arapvdv.  V.  conjectures  o 'A-^apvivc,  the  Acharnian,  a man 
of  the  Demus  of  Achamce  ; as  the  mention  of  an  Acarnanian  sooth- 
sayer seems  strange  here : he  confirms  his  conjecture  from  Plato, 
Theag.  p.  124,  where  Socrates  calls  him  6 nytSairoc  'ApfiKvrot,  our 
countryman.  Gronov.  considers  that  ’A^apvdv,  or,  in  the  Ionic 
form,  ’Aeopvdv,  may  be  used  as  well  as  'A-^apvtvc,  of  a man  of 
Acham®.  B.  considers  the  text  as  correct,  and  refers  to  a dissert- 
ation of  Lobeck’s,  provihg  that  the  Acarnanians  were  as  much 
noted  throughout  Greece  for  their  skill  in  augury,  enchantment, 
&c.,  as  the  Marsi  were  in  Italy.  Other  Acarnanian  augurs  are 
mentioned  by  Hdtus,  vii.  221,  and  ix.  37- 

g.  xpijojtoXoyoc  ivi)p—a  soothsayer.  In  vii.  142,  143,  an  inter- 
preter of  oracles,  and  in  vii.  6,  probably  a collector  of  oracles,  an 
oracle-monger.  S.  and  L.  D.  /3oXoc,  the  throw  of  a net.  In  iEschyl. 
Persae,  424,  the  draught  of  fishes  taken  at  one  cast  of  the  net 
oiyhaovm,  from  olyav,  impetu  ferri ; poet,  for  opyau>,  used  by  Homer, 
II.  xxii.  140,  of  a hawk  rushing  upon  a dove.  B. 

Ch.  LXIII a.  avAAaliuiv  k.  t.  A. — having  understood,  or  com- 

prehended the  oracle. 

b.  okwq  fibre ....  re — that  they  should  neither  again  collect  together 
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and  should  he  dispersed , i.  e.  that  they  should  not  only  not  again  col- 
lect together,  hut  also  should  be  thoroughly  scattered.  B.  On  the  opt. 
(aXmOuiv)  after  a principal  tense  or  aor.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 807- 

Ch.  LXIV.— a.  tuiv  juv  auroOtv,  ruv  Ik  &w6  Xrpt'povof. — The  first 
of  these  revenues  refers  to  the  mines  at  Laurium  and  Thoricus;  the 
second,  to  the  mines  of  gold  in  Thrace,  the  possession  of  which  was 
afterwards  so  much  contested  by  the  Athenians  ; cf.  v.  126,  a.  The 
Thracian  mines  are  also  mentioned  in  vi.  46,  47-  On  the  Athenian 
revenue,  see  TEA02  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  and  H.  P.  A.  §§  126,  156. 

1.  xai  ydp  TavTifv . . . Kartorpiiparo. — Naxos  was  again  subdued  by 
Cimon,  b.  c.  466.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  98. 

c.  AijXov  KaOypac — This  is  mentioned  by  Thucyd.  iii.  104,  and 
/'the  account  in  the  text  agrees  with  what  is  there  said  of  it.  The 

island  was  again  purified  by  the  Athenians,  (cf.  Thucyd.  1.  /.,)  in 
the  6th  yr  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.  b.  c.  426,  and  again  during  the  year’s 
truce,  b.  c.  423 ; they  further  added  to  the  purification  by  expel- 
ling the  Delians,  Thucyd.  v.  1,  whom  they  again  brought  back, 
Thucyd.  v.  32,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  Astacus  ; Thucyd.  viii.  108.  U rwv  Xoytuv,  according 
to  the  oracles.  Cf.  v.  43,  b. 

d.  ’A9i)vaiwv  Ik  k.  r.  X. — This  refers,  not  to  the  Athenians  generally, 
but  to  those  whom  he  calls,  in  c.  62,  63,  rove  Is  roD  aartoq,  that  is, 
his  opponents,  of  the  other  faction.  'AXicfiauovihtu,  of  the  son  of 
Alcmceon,  (Megacles).  Cf.  c.  59.  B. 

Ch.  LX  v . — a.  A tovroQ  ....  sal  ‘HyijtrucXtoc. — Cf.  the  genealogy 
of  the  Spartan  kings,  at  the  end  of  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 
or  in  the  Oxfd  Tables;  and  on  the  Spartan  kings,  their  privileges, 
&c.,  vi.  51,  h.,  52,  a.,  and  56,  a. 

h.  irpdf  T tytr)ra<;  k.  t.  X. — On  this  and  the  other  Wars  during  the 
early  period  of  the  rise  of  Lacedaemon,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  31,  32,  seqq.; 
and  i.  67,  a.,  ix.  35,  d. 

c.  KasovofuliraTot  i/aav. — M filler,  Dor.  ii.  p.  1 1,  discussing  the  sup- 
posed legislation  of  Lycurgus,  considers  it  proved  from  Pindar, 
Pyth.  i.  61,  “ that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric 
institutions,  and  that  their  origin  was  held  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  people;  hence  it  follows,  that  when  Hdtus  describes  the 
Spartans  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  being  in  a state  of  the 
greatest  anarchy,  raeovoptiraroi,  he  can  only  mean  that  the  original 
constitution  had  been  overthrown  and  perverted  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, until  it  was  restored  and  renewed  by  Lycurgus.”  It 

_ is  observed  by  B.,  that  the  words  Ziivoioiv  d7rpo<rpucroi  cannot  be 
’ taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  institution  of  the  ZivriXaoia  existed 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  of  which  that  lawgiver  himself  is 
generally  considered  as  the  author.  On  the  &vijXa<ria  itself,  see 
Muller’s  Dor.  ii.  p.  4;  and  on  Lycurgus,  read  particularly  Lycur- 
gus in  .Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.;  H.  P.  A.  § 23 — 26;  and 
infra  note  f and  refs. 

d.  fiiyapov. — Cf.  i.  47,  a.  ItZw,  I doubt,  cf.  Horn.  II.  xvi.  713.  B. 
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e.  o!  ftiv  Ig  rivtc  \iyovai  k.  t.  X. — Hdtus  perhaps  here  refers  to  two 
other  verses  of  the  oracle,  given  in  the  fragments  of  Diodorus, 
found  by  Maii. 

f/Ktig  liivofiiav  ainvfUvOQ * avrap  tyiayt 
S<i>atd  ti)v  ovie  aXXij  tirivOovir)  jroXif  ejti.  B. 

Other  instances  of  lawgivers  pretending  a divine  authority  for  their 
laws,  were  Numa  Pompilius,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Mahomet,  & c. 
&c.  Cf.  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  ii.  § 2. 

f.  kvKovpyov  liriTpoirtvaavra  k.  t.  X. — This  passage  presents  a 

great  chronological  difficulty ; for  Labotas  was  of  the  Eurythenid 
ne  of  kings,  while  Lycurgus  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Proclid, 
and  nearly  100  years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Labotas  and 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ; besides  which,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  name  of  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  to  whom  he  was  guard- 
ian, was  Charilaus.  Referring  to  the  Table  of  Spartan  Kings  at 
the  end  of  the  Oxford  Tables,  the  reader  will  see  that  Labotas  be- 
longed to  the  4th  generation  from  Eurysthenes,  and  Lycurgus  to 
the  6th  from  Procles.  On  this  difficulty  the  various  authorities  are 
stated  and  briefly  discussed  in  note  13  of  § 23  of  H.  P.  A.,  and  at 
length  in  note  217  of  Blak.  Hdtus,  where  a solution  is  proposed. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  II.  Appendix,  considers  the  text  to  be  corrupt. 
Cf.  particularly  the  commencement  of  the  article  Lycurgus  in 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  and  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  150.  On 
Lycurgus  and  his  institutions,  cf.  note  c,  supra  on  this  chapt.  and 
refs,  and  the  remarks  on  the  real  nature  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion in  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Ttpovaia.  The  following  summary  is  from 
the  Oxfd  Tables : — “ Legislation  of  Lycurgus,  b.  c.  81 7,  to  which 
Sparta  was  principally  indebted  for  all  her  subsequent  splendour. 
His  celebrated  constitution,  which  lasted  about  600  years,  was  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy ; two  kings ; se- 
nate of  twenty-eight  nobles,  five  yearly-elected  Ephori ; assemblies 
of  the  people,  composed  however  only  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta ; 
equal  division  of  land  among  30,000  families;  no  trade;  iron  money; 
public  and  equal  education  ; no  walls ; no  fleets ; common  tables  ; 
all  luxury  forbidden ; no  theatre ; harsh  treatment  of  the  Helots, 
who  alone  attended  to  agriculture  and  trade.”  To  this  add  that 
domestic  life  was  destroyed,  foreign  intercourse  cut  off  by  the  hvg- 
Xaaia,  and  travelling  forbidden;  and  that  the  great  object  of  all  the 
institutions  of  Sparta  was  the  formation  of  a race  of  warriors,  who 
particularly  excelled  as  heavy-armed  infantry;  their  light  troops 
consisting  only  of  Helots.  On  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
the  condition  of  the  Perioeci,  Helots,  &c.,  cf.  notes  on  vi.  56,  seqq/ 
There  is  an  able  sketch  of  “ Sparta,  her  Position  and  Institutions,” 
in  an  article  on  Grote’s  Gr.  in  the  Edinb.  Review,  Jan.  1850. 

g.  tvio/ioTiag — divisions  in  the  Spartan  army.  According  to  Thuc. 
v.  68,  each  Enomoty  consisted  of  four  files  of  8 men ; four  Enomo- 
ties  made  a Pentecostys ; four  Pentecosties  made  a Lochus,  and  four 
Lochi  a Mora.  At  the  head  of  each  Mora  was  a Polemarch,  of 
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whom  there  were  six  in  Sparta.  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  4,  reckons 
two  Enomoties  to  each  Penlecostys,  and  two  of  tnese  to  each  Lochus, 
which  account  Hermann  reconciles  by  considering  that  Thuc.  in 
reckoning  four  Enomoties  and  Pentecosties,  probably  included  the 
Perioeci  who  fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  Spartans ; see  H.  P.  A. 
§ 29,  note  5.  The  Triecades  L.  conjectures  to  refer  to  divisions  of 
the  troops  into  messes  of  thirty  for  the  convenience  of  meals ; but 
B.,  with  greater  probability,  considers  them  as  subdivisions  of  the 
thirty  Obes,  each  Obe  being  divided  into  Triecades,  which  consisted 
of  30  citizens  each,  more  or  less,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Roman 
centuries.  See  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  79.  This  latter  hypothesis  is 
strengthened  also  by  the  fact  that  among  the  Athenians,  in  early 
times,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  their  tribes  was  called  Tpojcac, 
though  whether  this  was  another  name  for  a yevoc,  of  which  30 
composed  a phratria,  or  was  a subdivision  of  the  yevoe,  which  con- 
sisted of  30  houses,  is  not  clear.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 99.  Whether  they 
were  divisions  of  the  Spartan  Obes  or  not,  they  would  yet  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Polemarch,  as  well  as  the  ovaoina,  and  like  them, 
from  the  military  character  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  doubtless 
held  good  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace.  Cf.  H.  § 28,  note  14,  and 
infra  i.  82,  e.,  on  the  word  avXKoyir'aav.  With  regard  to  the  insti- 
tution of  syssitia  or  common  tables,  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p. 
453,  note,  observes,  that  “ it  is  well  known  that  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  practised  at  Carthage,  and  even 
its  first  origin  was  ascribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the 
CEnotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.  (Aristotle,  Polit.  ii.  11;  vii.  10.) 
Aristotle  blames  the  Lacedaemonians  for  altering  the  character  of 
the  institution  by  making  each  individual  contribute  his  portion, 
instead  of  causing  the  whole  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public. 
The  object  of  the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a social  and 
brotherly  feeling  amongst  those  who  met  at  them ; and  especially 
■with  a view  to  their  becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so 
that  in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  together, 
and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.”  Cf.  also  “ Syssilia  " in 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Spartan  army,  the 
same  work  under  “ Army." 

h.  ktfnpovc  tai  yip ovra(. — On  the  Ephors,  cf.  v.  39,  b.,  vi.  82,  a.,  ix. 
76,  d. ; and  on  the  disputed  point  whether  Hdtus  is  right  in  re- 
ferring their  institution  to  Lycurgus,  and  not  to  Theopompus,  130 
years  afterwards,  see  H.  P.  A.  §§  43 — 46.  On  the  ytpovaia,  or 
Council  of  28,  cf.  vi.  57,  g.,  and  Hermann,  § 25 ; Muller's  Dorians, 
ii.  p.  285 ; and  Ephori  and  Tipovoia  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Observe, 
that  the  Ephors  at  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  though  the  same  in  name 
with  those  of  after  times,  were  far  inferior  to  them  in  importance, 
being  no  more  than  mere  police  magistrates  forming  a court  of 
justice,  especially  charged  with  the  decision  of  ordinary  civil  cases, 
which  was  also  their  office  in  other  Doric  states.  H.  P.  A.  § 25 ; 
Muller,  ii.  p.  1 16. 
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Ch.  LX VI. — a.  ola  Si  k.  t.  X.,  i.  e.  ola  Si  (SvTiq  S.  obcovvr(c)  tv  rt 
yiiipy  k.  r.  X. — ava  ti  iSpapov,  they  shot  up,  flourished.  “ Sic  infra  de 
Syracusanis.”  vii.  156.  B.  icara^poi'/;rravr«c,  cf.  i.  59,  g. ; iirt  iraay 
k.  t.  X.,  ix.  10,  c. 

b.  /3a\avti<payoi,  acom-eating.  An  epithet  of  the  “ prisca  gens 
mortalium,”  to  whom  the  acorn  afforded  sustenance,  hence  hardy, 
rude,  &c.  Cf.  Hor.  i.  Sat.  iii.  101,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter,  &c. 

c.  icrawOtvric  Si. — This  expedition  was  led  by  the  Kg  Charilaus, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  on  promising  not  to  attack 
them  again.  The  Arcadian  women  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  countrymen,  and  in  their  honour  a statue  of  Mars  was 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Tegea.  See  Pausanias,  quoted  in  B. 

d.  KifiSt)\if)— deceitful,  equivocal,  cf.  i.  75,  v.  91.  Of  bad  money, 
spurious  : Aristoph.  Av.  1 58.  B. 

e.  In  Kai  i(  ipi. — Part  of  these  remained  even  to  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias, (viii.  47,)  circ.  a.  d.  170.  B. 

/.  Ti jc  ’AXtijc  AQijvalrjc-  — The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus,  the  son  of  Apheidas,  from 
whom  the  goddess  probably  derived  this  surname.  Pausan.  viii. 
4,  § 5.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  Alea.  B.  has  a long  note 
on  the  word,  in  which  the  conclusion  to  be  inferred  appears  to 
be,  that  the  derivation  of  ’AXtij  is  to  be  found  in  "HXioc,  Dor.  "AXiot, 
the  Sun. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  Kara Teyeijrac- — See  refs  in  i.  65,  b. 

“In  what  manner  the  towns  of  Arcadia  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans  is  very  little  known.  During  the  Messenian  war  Arcadia 
was  always  opposed  to  Sparta.  But  the  place  most  dreaded  by 
Sparta,  as  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  cantons  of  Arcadia,  and 
commanding  the  principal  entrance  to  Laconia,  was  Tegea.  Chari- 
laus, one  of  the  early  kings  of  Sparta,  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  valour  of  the  Tegeate  women,  to  submit  to  a dis- 
graceful treaty.  Pausanias,  viii.  48,  3.  At  a later  period  also,  in 
the  reigns  of  Eurycratis  and  Leon,  the  Eurysthenid,  (cf.  Hdtus,  i. 
65,  a.  b. ,)  Sparta  suffered  injury  from  the  same  state,  until  at  last  it 
obtained  the  superiority  under  the  next  king,  Anaxandrides.”  Mul- 
ler, Dor.  vol.  i.  174. 

b.  'AvaiavSpiSiw. — Cf.  v.  39,  a.  He  appears  to  have  begun  to 
reign  b.  c.  570.  On  Aristo,  cf.  vi.  61,  seqq.,  he  began  his  reign 
b.  c.  574,  and  sat  on  the  throne  54  years.  The  embassy  of  Croesus 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  may  be  fixed  b.  c.  561.  B. 

c.  OimrpoTrovQ — messengers  publicly  sent  to  inquire  of  an  oracle  ; 
as  in  i.  48 ; v.  79 ; vi.  57,  &c.  By  other  writers  called  StuipoL  Cf. 
Buopoi,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

d.  rt]v  $i]Kr]v — the  grave,  vault.  Cf.  ii.  67,  a.  n)v  (sc.  oSov)  ic 
Ocov,  cf.  i.  109,  a. 

e.  Atvpip,  i.  q.  Atop,  opaAip  s.  wAarei, patente,  tequo  catnpo.  Cf.  Horn. 
Odyss.  vii.  121.  rfic  i'repov  piv  OtiASinSov  Atvpio  tvi  \wpip  ripcrtrai.  W. 

f.  sat  tvwoc  avTirviroy — and  blow  against  blow,  i.  e.  the  hammer 
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and  the  anvil ; tuitoq,  the  hammer  that  strikes,  dvrlrui roc,  the  anvil 
that  causes  the  recoil,  ngy’  liri  irriyaTi  xtirai,  the  operation  of 
forging  iron,  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  hammer.  The  words  are 
purposely  obscure. 

g.  imrappodoc — superior  to,  victorious  over.  B.  Better,  giving  aid 
against.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D. 

h.  airuxov  . • . . tiZr/fui-ot — toere  not  a whit  the  less  far  off discover- 
ing it,  were  not  nearer  the  discovering  it,  though  they  sought  every 
where. 

i.  ov , for  tif  oil,  until. — Cf.  Jelf,  § G44,  Prepositions  joined  with 
Adverbs.  “ The  300  (the  tjrjrtic)  were  the  picked  regiment  of  Sparta, 
the  flower  of  the  youth,  as  the  gerontes  were  of  tne  old  men,  and 
also  chosen  on  aristocratic  principles.  For  the  Ephors  appointed 
three  hippagreta,  each  of  whom  chose  one  hundred  young  men, 
with  a statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  selection;  from  the  number 
of  those  discharged  from  this  body  the  five  agathoergi  were  taken, 
who  for  the  space  of  a year  served  the  state  in  missions.”  Mull. 
Dor.  ii.  257 ; cf.  vi.  56,  b.  twv  dyaOotpywv.  Partitive  Gen.  Jelf, 
§ 533,  3,  quoted  in  iv.  135,  b. 

j.  r<p  Kotvip  . . . . a\\y — iis  non  licet  otium  agere,  quippe  qui  rei 
publica  causd  alius  alio  dimittuntur.  B. 

Ch.  LXVIII. — a.  67ri/ii£ii)c,  intercourse,  as  in  Thucyd.  v.  78. 
Pausanias,  iii.  3,  mentions  a truce  at  this  time  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Tegeans,  which  L.,  not  improbably,  dates  b.  c. 
568.  B. 

b.  — 6 xaNeftic— i the  blacksmith. — Cf.  S.  and  L.  Diet.  On  the  use 
of  brass  prior  to  iron,  cf.  Hesiod,  Opp.  et  D.  151 ; Lucretius,  v.  1292 
— prior  teris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus. 

c.  okov,  since. — On  the  indie. . after  owov,  (Ion.  oxav,)  cf.  Jelf,  § 
,849,  2.  Adverbial  Sentences  expressing  the  reason  of  the  princi- 
pal clause. 

d.  rbv  vtepbv — For  other  traditions  of  the  discovery  of  bones  of 
gigantic  6ize,  the  reader  can,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while,  refer 
to  the  long  note  of  C'reuzer  quoted  by  B.,  or  to  L.  Observe  that 
Hdtus  relates  the  story  as  told  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
neither  gives  it  as  his  own,  nor  answers  for  its  truth. 

e.  dnunrif — Ion.  and  poet.  pft.  for  oirmiri,  of  bpau>,  I see.  Jelf,  § 
269,  4. — Ivvweat  for  ivvoyeay,  considering,  rejecting  on;  cf.  i.  86; 
vii.  206;  and  ix.  53.  B.  avv.  rbv  Op. — tovtov  tlvai.  Conjectured 
that  this  was  the  long  sought  for  Orestes.  The  predicate  with  the 
article,  (contrary  to  the  general  rule,)  as  expressing  something  de- 
finite. Jelf,  § 460,  2. 

f.  o\  it  ...  . ibiutav — And  they,  having  brought  a charge  against 
him,  or  having  laid  on  him  the  burden  of  a charge,  by  means 
of  a fictitious  story,  drove  him  into  banishment,  ix,  means  ayd 
instruments,  as. I*  fitac,  according  to  Jelf,  § 621,  3,  e.,  or  rather, 
framed  from,  or  formed  out  of,  a fictitious  story,  t*  here  denoting 
the  material  cause.  Ipu/Qouro,  desired,  or  endeavoured  to  hire. 
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Cf.  tnv'iovTo,  i.  69,  a.,  iii.  139,  they  wished  to  purchase,  &c.  i.  165, 
uivfoftivotai,  desirous  to  buy.  i.  174,  uipvaaav,  intended  to  dig  through. 
Cf.  also  v.  22,  70,  and  Jelf,  § 398,  2. 

g.  o’ x fro  tpfpwv  k.  r.  A. — The  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  La- 
eedsmonians  to  recover  the  bones  of  their  king  is  explained  by 
the  belief  among  the  Doric  tribes,  that  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead  guarded  the  land  where  they  lay  buried;  and  thus  in  carrying 
off  the  bones  of  Orestes,  they  would  deprive  the  Tegeans  of  his 
assistance,  and  henceforth  enlist  him  on  their  own  side.  B. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  uvtovTo — Cf.  i.  68,/.  As  both  present  and  im- 
perfect signify  an  action  not  yet  completed,  they  are  often  used  to 
express  the  attempt  to  do  any  thing.  Jelf,  § 398,  2. 

o.  to  vvv  ....  ’AiroAXwvoc — Cf.  Muller,  Dor.  i.  3 77 ; and  on  the 
worship  of  Apollo  among  the  Dorians,  Bk.  ii.  .of  the  same  vol., 
particularly  chs.  3,  7,  and  8,  and  pp.  2 77,  311,  and  329. 

Ch.  LXX.— a.  Suotwv — Dimin.  from  £wov,  small  figures  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  of  animals,  as  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  like.  So  Zwa, 
i.  203;  ii.  4;  iii.  47,  and  iv.  88.  Scnw. 

b.  vrjviri  paKpijcn — Cf.  i.  2,  b. 

c.  to  Hpalov — Cf.  iii.  60,  e. ; vi.  81,  a.;  ix.  52.  From  ra\a  Si  to 
the  end  of  the  ch.  is  Hdtus’s  own  opinion  of  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive. —AiriSovro,  they  sold:  (Cf.  ii.  48,  56.)  2 aor.  mid.,  from  awoSiduut. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 258,  27- 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  OKVTivaz  avaZvpiSac,  trowsers  of  skin,  cf  iii.  87, 
viii.  67;  a close-fitting  garment  common  to  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt 
on  the  mountainous  and  colder  districts  of  Asia,  while  the  Medes 
wore  a looser  dress.  Cf.  iii.  84,  a.  Figures  of  men  dressed  in 
either  way,  and  hence  distinguishable  as  to  nation,  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  B.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  pp.  103 — 
108. 

b.  xfoppv  tyovnc  rptixilyv — Cf.  ix.  122.  “ The  Persian  nation 
previous  to  Cyrus,  a highland  people,  subject  to  the  Medes,  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  of  Persis,  and  leading 
wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  a nomad  life.”  H.  Manual,  p.  73. 
Cf.  iii.  97,  a.  H,  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  213.  Hence  their  frugality  and 
temperance ; afterwards,  enriched  by  their  conquests,  they  fell  into 
every  kind  of  luxury  and  became  addicted  to  wine,  (i.  133,  v.  18,) 
from  which  here,  and  in  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  8,  they  are  men- 
tioned as  altogether  abstaining.  B.  Cf.  also  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  271, 
seqq.  and  316,  seqq. 

c.  irtpif^ovrai,  they  will  cleave  to  them — Cf.  iii.  72,  and  viii. 
60,/ 

Ch.  LXXII. — a.  Cf.  the  beginning  of  ch.  71,  with  which  the 
commencement  of  this  ch.,  touching  the  Cappadocians,  must  be 
taken  in  connexion.  The  name  of  Syria  in  ancient  times  belonged 
to  all  the  country  from  Babylonia  down  to  Egypt;  including  Cilicia 
and  Palestine,  and  thence  also  up  to  the  Euxine : this  is  confirmed 
by  Strabo,  who  calls  the  Cappadocians  LeucorSyri,  i.  e.  white  Sy- 
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riant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrians  of  Babylon.  Cf.  also  R. 
pp.  262,  263,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  76.  This  wide  extent  of  the 
name  is  to  be  explained  from  their  being  all  of  the  Aramaic  race, 
which  had  the  name  of  Syrians  in  common ; to  which  also  the 
Cappadocians  (being  of  Armenian  origin)  belonged,  and  therefore 
were  thus  designated.  See  in  particular  the  section  on  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  in  H-.  Pers.  ch.  i.  pp.  81 — 84.  Thence  also  “ the  Syrians 
about  the  Thermodon  ” were  so  called,  and  also  “ the  Syrians  of 
Palestine.” — In  the  words  oi  Xvpioi  ovroi  k.  r.  A.,  Hdtus  manifestly 
speaks  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  cailled  by  the  Greeks, 
Syrians.  B.  The  Aramaic  race  had  its  name  from  Aram,  grandson 
of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  see  Gen.  xxii.  21,  and 
from  him  sprung  all  the  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  Sy- 
rians, Aram  being  the  Hebrew  for  Syria;  hence  we  read  of  Aram- 
Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia  ; Aram-Zobah,  or  Syria  of  Zobah.  On 
the  Syrians  of  the  Thermodon,  i.  e.  the  Cappadocians,  cf.  ii.  104; 
and  on  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  i.  e.  the  Jews  and  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  ii.  106,  a.,  &c.;  iii.  91;  vii.  89,  b. 

b.  'Apftcviov  obpioQ — By  ovptoc  Hdtus  does  not  here  intend  one 
particular  Mt,  but  the  chain  of  Mts  to  which  geographers  have, 
rather  inaccurately,  given  the  name  of  Anti-Taurus,  situated  in  the 
W.  of  Armenia  Minor,  or  rather  in  Cappadocia  itself,  up  to  which 
the  Armenia  of  Hdtus  extended.  To  this  chain  belonged  both 
Mt  Paryadres,  from  which  the  N.  stream,  and  Mt  Argaeus, 
from  which  the  S.  stream  of  the  Halys  flowed.  B.  On  Armenia, 
cf.  H.  Pers.  c.  i.  p.  87. 

c.  Marujvoi’c — Cf.  v.  52,  e.,  and  iii.  94,  b.  Their  being  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  that  part  of  Cappadocia,  according  to  L.,  which,  by 
Strabo  and  by  Pliny,  is  called  Morimene,  is  accounted  for  by  their 
wandering  habits  and  pastoral  mode  of  life ; to  which  the  Kurds, 
who  now  inhabit  that  country,  are  similarly  devoted.  B. 

d.  ru  carw — Cf.  i.  6,  a.  avxyv,  a narrow  tract , or  neck  of  land. 
Reckoning  the  day’s  journey,  cf.  D.  p.  72,  at  150  stadia,  v.  53,  or  at 
200  stadia,  iv.  101,  the  width  across  would  be  about  1000  stadia, 
about  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  D.,  p.  73,  defends  Hdtus  on 
the  supposition  that  he  is  here  speaking  only  of  an  experiment, 
which  was  made  once  or  twice,  diagonally  across  the  Peninsula, 
and  that  by  a trained  pedestrian,  who  perhaps  had  done  the  dis- 
tance in  five  days;  a feat  possible,  indeed,  as  the  performances  of 
modern  pedestrians  show,  as  well  as  what  is  mentioned  of  Pheidip- 
pides,  vi.  106;  cf.  also  vi.  120;  but  to  which  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, as  B.  observes,  Hdtus  to  be  here  alluding;  but  rather  stating 
his  own  opinion  of  the  breadth  of  the  country  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  washes  Cilicia,  across  to  the  Euxine. 
Cf.  R.  p.  189.  “ It  appears  that  the  Isthmus  is  not  less  than  3°  4' 
of  latitude  across ; or  240  G.  miles.  This  would  require  a rate 
of  55£  British  miles,  in  direct  distance,  and  certainly  more  than  60 
by  the  road,  for  each  day ; a rate  of  travelling,  on  foot,  which  our 
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author  certainly  had  not  in  contemplation.  And  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  little  more  than  half  this  rate,  that  is,  33  miles  by  the 
road,  is  an  ample  allowance  for  a courier,  on  foot,  when  the  jour- 
ney is  continued  five  days;  and  this  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
Indian  couriers  do  actually  travel.  In  consequence,  Hdtus  could 
not  suppose  the  Isthmus  to  be  more  than  125  G.  miles  in  breadth  ; 
that  is,  1 15  less  than  the  truth." 

Ch.  LXXIII. — a.  'S.Kviiiwv  . . . — dated  by  Volney  and 

L.,  b.  c.  632,  cf.  i.  103,  d.  On  the  events  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  ch.,  cf.  i.  130,  a.  and  c. 

b.  Tiyvtjv  twv  to£(ov- — Cf.  iv.  131,  132,  and  iii.  21.  B. 

c.  opyr/v  d* poc — violent  in  temper,  quick  to  anger. 

d.  lf3ov\evoav — The  active  is  here  preferable  to  the  middle  ; they 
determined  after  deliberation  ; so  iii.  84.  B. 

e.  dypyv  SrjOtv — as  if  forsooth  it  were  game  they  had  taken.  Cf. 
i.  59, 

Ch.  LXXIV. — a.  OaXijQ — mentioned  in  following  ch.  and  i. 
170,  ii.  20;  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  School,  which  held  the  ma- 
terial origin  of  the  world,  and  a noted  mathematician.  Cf.  Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  It.  Biog.  Thales.  Euclid  is  said  to  owe  to  him 
the  5th  prop,  of  the  1st  book.  Eight  different  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  this  eclipse.  Clinton  and  Hales  place  it  b.  c.  603 ; 
B.,  b.  c.  610;  and  Prideaux,  on  the  20th  of  Sent.  b.  c.  601,  the 
9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  Cf.  E. 
Orient.  H.  p.  318.  Observe  that  Hdtus  does  not  say  more  than 
that  Thales  fixed  the  year  when  the  eclipse  would  happen,  and 
says  nothing  about  the  day. 

b.  YulvvtaiC'  ....  A.aj3vvr)rog. — Syennesis,  B.  observes,  was  the 
common  name  or  title  of  the  Cilician  kings,  even  after  Cilicia  was 
made  a province  of  Persia:  cf.  disch.  Perste,  325;  and  H.  Persians, 
ch.  i.  p.  125;  cf.  iii.  90,  d.,  vii.  98:  this  is  confirmed  by  Bellanger, 
who  refers  to  four  Cilician  monarchs  of  this  name.  The  1st  in 
the  time  of  Cyaxares,  the  one  here  mentioned;  the  2nd  con- 
temporary with  Darius,  cf.  v.  118;  the  3rd  with  Xerxes,  cf.  vii. 
98;  the  4th  with  Artaxerxes.  So  the  name  Labynetus  frequently 
occurs  in  the  kings  of  Babylon ; the  one  here  mentioned  is  agreed' 
by  W.,  B.,  and  Prideaux  to  have  been  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  son  of  Nabopollassar,  and  the  same  who  dethroned 
Jehoiachin,  and  afterwards  destroyed  Jerusalem;  2 Kings  xxiv. 
xxv.  Cf.  Prideaux,  bk.  i.  pt.  i.,  who  adds  that  “ from  the  mar- 
riage of  Astyages  and  Aryenis  was  born  within  a year  Cyaxares, 
who  is  called  Darius  the  Median  in  the  book  of  Daniel.”  Observe 
that  from  Aryenis  having  married  Astyages,  Croesus  was  great 
uncle  to  Cyrus ; as  Astyages  was  maternal  grandfather  to  Cyrus, 
and  Aryenis  the  w.  of  Astyages  was  sister  to  Croesus. 

c.  tTtdv  roiif  k.  t.\. — Cf.  iv.  70,  and  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  47-  B. 

C»i.  LXX  V. — a.  iv  rdivi  dirtem — cf.  i.  107,  seqq. — KifUqXco — cf. 

L 66,  d. 
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b.  irpof  iuivTotr — in  lua  favour ; drat  rrpoQ  rirof,  to  b * on  any  one’s 
aide,  stare  ab  aliquo,  facere  pro  aliquo,  cf.  i.  124,  b.,  viii.  22,  b.,  and 
Jelf,  § 038,  2,  b. 

c.  icara  rdf  tovaac  *.  r-  X. — at  t/ie  bridges  which  are  now  there. — a u 
yap  Si } k.  r.  X.  Subaudi,  \iytrai.  B. 

d.  i£  apttrnpnc  xHP°S  p'tovra— flowing  on  the  left  of  the  army. 
The  army  would  probably  ascend  the  stream  from  the  Euxine  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a ford,  and  thus  they  would  have  the  river 
on  their  left  hand.  Schw.  Thales’  plan  was  this  : beginning  from 
above  the  camp,  i.  e.  nearer  the  source  of  the  stream,  he  drew  behind  the 
army  a canal  of  a semicircular  form,  which  again  fell  into  the  river 
below  the  camp  ; so  that  the  bed  of  the  river  before  the  camp  became 
emptied  of  one  half  its  waters , and  therefore  became  fordable. 

Ch.  LX XVI. — a.  Kara  Hivum/v — over  against  Sinope:  cf.  iii. 
14,  a, ; vi.  19,  a. ; Jelf,  § 629,  1.  <pOit pw»>  «.  r.  X.,  roasting  the  lands  of 
the  Syrians.  On  the  Syrians  cf.  i.  72,  a. 

b.  avaararovc  tiroiijat, — funditus  evertit,  he  drove  them  from  house 
and  home.  Cf.  i.  97,  155,  178.  B. 

c.  npiv  Sk  k.  r.  X. — but  before  he  began,  or  purposed,  to  lead  forth  his 
army,  See.  Cf.  same  sense  in  vii.  105.  W. 

d.  imipuiaro  k.  t.  X. — Ion.  for  Iwetpuivro,  3rd  plur.  imperf.  irupaopat. 
Jelf,  § 197,  4.  They  made  trial,  of  each  other,  tried  each  other's 
strength,  with  all  their  might. 

Ch.  LXXVII. — a.  T&poToac  SI  ytp<pOt'w  k . r.  X. — but  Croesus  find- 
ing fault  with  his  army,  not  because  they  had  not  fought  valiantly,  but 
because  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number : ptp<pQt'<c  in  an 
act  sense,  as  in  iii.  13,  vii.  146.  Schw.  On  the  accus.  of  equivalent 
notion  after  ptpfhnc,  cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  c.,  and  cf.  § 495,  obs.  3. 

b.  AapitvnroQ — “ This  prince  was  the  2nd  of  the  name  of  Laby- 
netus,  and  by  Ptolemy  is  called  X abonadius,  and  by  all  agreed  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kgs ; hence  he  must  be  the 
same  that  in  Scripture  is  called  Belshazzar.  He  was  of  the  seed 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  called  his  father  in  Dan.  v.  11,  18; 
which,  from  a comparison  with  Jeremiah  xxvii.  7,  is  manifestly  to 
be  understood  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  any  ancestor  upwards  is 
often  called  father;  for  Jeremiah  says  that*  the  nations  of  the 
East  were  to  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his  son’s  son. 
Now  Evilmerodach  being  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  none  but  Bel- 
shazzar, here  called  Labynetus,  coidd  have  been  his  son’s  son,  for 
Neriglissarwas  only  thehusband  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  daughter,  and 
Laborosoachod  was  the  s.  of  Neriglissar,  and  therefore  neither  of 
them  was  son’s  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  furthermore,  that  this  last 
•kg  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Hdtus,  i.  188,  to  lie  s.  of  the  great  Queen 
Nitocris,  who  must  have  been  the  wife  of  a king  of  Babylon  to 
make  her  so,  and  he  could  have  been  none  other  than  Evilme- 
rodach; for  by  him  alone  could  she  have  had  a son,  that  was  son’s 
son  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hence  it  follows  that  N abonadius,  the 
last  kg  of  Babylon,  is  the  same  as  Belshazzar,  and  son  of  Evil- 
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merodach  by  Nitocris  his  queen,  and  so  son’s  son  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He  came  to  the  throne  b.  c.  555,  and  reigned  17  yrs,  till 

b.  c.  539,  when  the  city  of  Babylon  was  taken,  and  the  Babylonish 
empire  ended,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonassar,  called  in  Script.  Baladan,  cf.  Isaiah  xxxix. 
1,  by  others  Belesis,  who  first  founded  it,  209  years.”  Prid.  Conn. 
Pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  an.  555,  and  539.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  264. 

c.  ivivutro,  he  intended.  Ion.  for  Ivivot/to.  Cf.  i.  68,  e. 

d.  Kara  raj  avufiax‘ac — in  accordance  tenth  the  treaties  already 
made,  by  which  lie  had  a right  to  call  on  his  allies  for  aid.  B. 
Better,  I think,  ad  sodas,  to  his  allies,  abstract  for  concrete ; cf.  i. 
81,  82.  So  S.  and  L.  D.  also,  comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 

Ch.  LXXVII  I.  — a.  Tai'ra  huXtyopivip  K. — as  Croesus  teas  think- 
ing this  over  with  himself.  Cf.  i.  86,  ii.  120,  i.  125;  reading.  B.  On 
the  dat.  here  expressing  reference  to,  cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  2,  and  i.  14,  d. 

b.  TiXfitjaa'iidv — Telmessus,  Mei,  in  Lycia,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Caria. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  tvpitiKt  irp rjyya  oi  thru — found  it  tcotild  be  ad- 
vantageous for  him.  Cf.  vii.  11,  c.,  and  Aristoph.  Eccles.  656.  B. 

b.  wf  oi  irapii  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 899,  7,  Pleonasm.  The  notion  of 
a single  wora  is  sometimes  repeated  in  a whole  sentence,  thus, 
wf  ol  irapet  Solav  ia^t  ra  irpiiygara  i ) uif  alrrot;  Kartloxu.  Cf.  Thucvd. 
v.  47,  rpAntp  oiroitp  ....  (card  TO  Svvarov. 

. c.  i;  Si  paxo  ....  Air’ imruiv — now  they  fought  on  horseback.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 620,  I,  a.  ’Arro.  Local.  Very  often  with  a notion  of  some 
elevated  place  or  object  whence  something  is  supposed  to  proceed. 

Ch.  LX XX. — a.  ipiXAv,  naked,  bare,  i.  e.  open,  without  trees  or 
shrubs. 

b.  /ojrpdf  Aivivgiiviic — i.  e.  Cybele ; cf.  Horace,  I.  Od.  xvi.  5, 
Dindgmene,  and  Catullus,  Ixx.  91,  Idea  Dindgmi : from  the 
mountain  Dindymus,  in  Galatia,  near  the  city  of  Pessinus. 

c.  K&pijXov  iiriroc  tpoflitTai.  So  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  vii.  1,  27. 
in  his  account  of  this  battle.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  of 
horses  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  camels,  and  meeting  them,  pro- 
bably, for  the  first  time;  in  other  cases  it  is  a vulgar  error,  which, 
though  of  long  standing,  is  now  quite  exploded.  R.  p.  255.  The 
Arabians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  wno  rode  on  camels  in  war, 
cf.  vii.  86.  Isaiah,  xxi.  7,  describing  the  fall  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  alludes  probably  to  the  mixed  nature  of 
their  forces,  “ and  he  [the  watchman]  saw  a chariot  with  a couple 
of  horsemen,  a chariot  of  asses,  and  a chariot  of  camels.”  B. 

d.  rip  Si}  sat  liriixt  (t.  r.  X.  upon  which  the  Lydian  to  a certain  ex- 
tent depended  to  show  off,  or,  on  which  he  to  a certain  extent  placed 
his  hopes  of  shining  forth  superior;  cf.  viii.  74,  a.  hrixnv,  sc.  rov 
vovv  or  rodf  IspQaXfiovi,  to  purpose,  think,  or  intend,  i.  153,  vi.  96; 
cf.  also  vi.  49. 

Ch.  LXXXI.-^j.  <jvy}iax‘aG,  i.e.  avg/iAxovc-  Cf.  i.  77>  d. 

Ch.  L XXX 1 1. — a.  evpir/c-  The  border  district  of  Cynuria 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  first,  under  the  reign 
of  Echestratus,  the  2nd  of  the  line  of  Eurysthenes : was  demanded 
back  by  the  Argives  at  the  time  of  Labotas,  the  next  king  of  the 
same  line,  cf.  i.  65,/.,  and  occasioned  a war,  terminated  success- 
fully by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  period  here  alluded  to  by 
Hdtus ; b-  c.  550.  After  this  time  the  district,  with  its  principal 
town  Thyria,  remained  in  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  Read  Muller 
Dor.  i.  176,  180.  At  a subsequent  period,  b.  c.  420,  the  Argives 
again  demanded  it,  cf.  Thucyd.  v.  41,  and  in  the  same  ch.  the 
contest  here  mentioned  is  alluded  to.  The  Argives  afterwards  re- 
ceived a decisive  overthrow  at  Tiryns  by  Cleomenes,  which  hence- 
forth insured  Sparta’s  political  preponderance,  cf.  Hdtus  vi.  76, 
83,  vii.  148. 

b.  'AX«n';vojp  k.  t.  X.  Ad  argumentum  cf.  Pausan.  ii.  20,  § 4,  et 
x.  9.  B. 

c.  firf  irpoTipov  6piif/iiv  k.  t.  X. — Alluded  to  by  Socrates  in  Plato, 
Phffido,  c.  38,  tvopcov  av  iroir)<rnt/irjv,  iiamp  ’ApyiToi,  k.  t.  X.  In  the 
following  sentence,  on  KwyuivTtc,  ( wearing  their  hair  long,)  cf.  Jelf, 
§ 709.  Nom.  participle  icith  a verb  supplied  directly  from  the  con- 
text. The  partic.  sometimes  stands  in  the  nominat.  seemingly 
without  any  verbum  Jinitum,  which  however  is  to  be  supplied  either 
by  what  has  gone  before  or  what  follows:  Aar.  iQivro  voyov  ov 
yap  K<upwvT(Q  7rpd  tovtov  airo  tovtov  Koyav  (SC.  voyov  tQtvro). 

d.  top  Si  iva  k.  r.  X.  Othryades’  death  is  differently  related  by 
Pausanias  and  in  the  Epigrams  in  Brunck’s  Analectt,  both  of 
which  are  quoted  in  L.  Cf.  also  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  663,  “Nee 
foret  Othryades  congestis  lectus  in  armis,”  &c.  The  Lacedaunoni- 
ans  kept  up  a memorial  of  this  victory  as  they  considered  it,  by 
songs  chanted  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopsedia,  which  some 
consider  instituted  in  honour  of  it  Cf.  TvyvonaiSia,  Smith’s 
D.  of  A. 

e.  Tb>v  ol  ovWoxtTtiev  k.  r.  X. — when  his  comrades  (those  of  the  same 

\o%oq,  company , as  he)  had  been  destroyed.  Deserting  his  com- 
panions was  all  the  more  heinous,  as  these  divisions  held  good  as 
well  in  peace  as  in  war  among  the  Spartans,  those  wrho  fought  to- 
gether in  the  same  Xdx<>c  being  also  united  at  home  in  the  same 
avaaniov . Cf.  i.  65,  g. 

Ch.  LXXXIII. — a.  opyiaro — pi.  pft.  pass.  3,  pi.,  Ion.  for 
iopprjvro,  (cf.  Jelf,  § 197,  4,)  used  here  for  the  imperf.,  they  were 
eager.  So  inttrawro  a little  lower,  and  i.  79,  iXpXvOtt,  for  the 
aor.  B.  r/Xwcoi  k.  t.  X. , that  the  Lydian  citadel  had  been  taken. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 802,  7,  b.,  Construction  of  on,  <!»c,  &c.,  with  Indie,  and 
Optat.  in  Dependent  Sentences. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  Mapdof. — Cf.  i.  125,  iii.  94.  “As  the 
Baskirs  and  Calmucks  follow  the  Russian  armies,  so  did  the 
Mardi,  Pericanii,  and  others  of  the  nomad  tribes  who  wandered 
oq  the  borders  of  the  Persian  empire  follow  those  of  Cyrus ; and 
the  more  widely  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  was  extended,  the 
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greater  Itecame  the  number  of  such  auxiliaries.”  H.  Pers.  p.  281. 

Cf.  E.  Orient  H.  p.  276.  “ The  Mardi  occupied  the  valleys  and 

declivities  on  the  confines  of  Susis  and  Persia.  This  tribe  appears 
to  have  been  dispersed  over  all  the  mountainous  tracts  of  ancient 
Persia;  for  we  read  of  Mardi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian,  as  far  as  Bactria:  but  as  mard  signifies  a tnan,  and 
thence  a man  of  valour,  a hero,  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem 
languages  of  Persia,  it  was  probably  assumed  as  a name  through- 
out the  country.”  Sardis  was  again  taken  in  the  same  manner  by 
Lagoras  for  Antiochus,  b.  c.  214. 

b.  MijXijc — the  last  but  one  of  the  Lydian  kings  of  the  race  of 
the  Heraclidte,  cf.  i.  7,  a.,  if  we  may  trust  to  Eusebius,  Chronic, 
p.  58.  tuv  Mavra,  the  lion,  (not  a proper  name,)  cf.  i.  50,  e.  B. 

c.  Sitaadvraiv,  cum  Telmessenses  statuissent.  So  i.  78,  iyvsnrav. 
Schw.  <i'»£ — iaovrat,  cf.  Jelf,  § 886,  2.  Indicative  in  the  oratio  obli- 
qua.  The  indie,  is  used  where  the  oratio  obliqua  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  oratio  recta.  This  frequently  happens  in  stating  some- 
thing which  holds  an  important  place  in  the  events  detailed  in  the 
sentence,  which  is*  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  it. 

c.  tan  Se  vpbc  ....  r,/£  jr<5Xioc — Now  it  is  the  quarter  (ro 
Xtbptov)  of  the  city  (of  Sardis)  that  it  turned  towards  (that,  faces) 

Ml  1’motus.  Cf.  a similar  use  of  the  genitive  in  vi.  22,  rrjc  2c*.,  and 
vii.  176,  rrjc  blov.  B.  On  irpoc,  on  the  side  of,  towards,  cf.  Jelf,  § 

638,  1,  a. 

e.  hri  Kvvfjfy,  to  get  a helmet.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 635,  iii.  3,  a.  ’Eire 
Causal.  The  object — intention : with  verbs  either  expressing  or 
implying  motion.  iippagOg  *.  r.  X.  observed  it  and  turned  it  over  in  liis 
mind.  Imitated  from  Homer.  B. 

f tar  abrbv — after  his  fashion,  i.  e.  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
(ascended).  Cf.  i.  121,  b.,  Jelf*  § 629,  3,  e. 

Ch.  LXXXV.— a.  roil  au  irporipov  *.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  34,  b. 

b.  t ('tarot — prosjierity,  Cf.  vi.  128,  and  ix.  85,  awtarw,  ban- 
queting, dterrrui,  absence.  B. 

c.  it/v — voice  or  sound.  vEsch.  Pers.  940,  KmcopiXtrov  lav.  Eurip. 
Rhesus,  922.  B.  oi  Statptpt — cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  1;  on  the  Dativus 
Commodi,  6r  Incommodi. 

d.  IppijZt  tpwvijv — rupit  vocem;  he  broke  loose  his  voice,  he  spoke 
with  an  effort.  On  the  aecus.  cognate  to  the  notion  implied  in  the  * 
verb,  cf.  Jelf,  § 566,  1.  On  the  verb,  cf.  ii.  2,  of  the  infant’s  first 
attempt  to  articulate. — B.  And  in  v.  93,  of  declaring  sentiments 

till  then  repressed. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  up£avra  hta  k.  r.  X. — Capture  of  Sardis,  b.  c. 

546,  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  6,  whence  tne  reign  of  Croesus 
commences,  B.  c.  560.  B.  prefers  to  fix  the  capture  of  Sardis 
b.  c.  557 ; hence  if  the  visit  of  Solon  be  placed,  according  to  him, 
b.  c.  570,  the  interview  mentioned  above  might  possibly  have 
happened,  as  Croesus  would  have  come  to  the  throne  b.  c.  571. 

Cf.  also  i.  30,  a. 
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b.  o Si  ewvgoac  k.  r.  X. — mentioned  neither  by  Xenophon  nor  by 
Ctesias ; its  improbability  is  heightened  from  the  Persian  venera- 
tion of  the  element  fire,  which  would  be  polluted  by  being  made  an 
instrument  of  destruction.  Cf.  iii.  16.  The  narrative  of  Hdtus 
appears  most  adapted  to  Greek  notions,  while  that  of  Ctesias,  who 
relates  that  Croesus,  having  fled  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  being 
there  thrice  bound  by  the  Persians,  was  thrice  released  by  the  god, 
has  a greater  appearance  of  truth,  as  being  less  repugnant  to  Per- 
sian ideas.  B.  The  affinity  between  Croesus  and  Cyrus,  cf.  i.  74, 
b.,  would  increase  the  improbability  of  the  story.  Cf.  Arnold,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  i.  p.  291.  “ There  was  a time  when  burning  alive  was 
the  punishment  of  traitors  and  deserters. — That  a foreign  enemy, 
however,  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  impossible,  as  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  Cyrus’  treatment  of  Croesus.” 

c.  &> f Si  apa  fitv  irpoarijvai  tovto  k.  t:  X. — and  immediately  when  this 
entered  his  mind,  ivevucafuvov  from  ava<p'sp(o9ai,  to  come  to  himself, 
to  recover  his  senses  ; better  than  with  Schw.,  having  drawn  a deep 
sigh.  Cf.  i.  1 16,  avtVH\6iic,  having  collected  his  thoughts,  returned 
to  himself.  B.  U rroX.  iisvy.,  after  long  silence.  Cf.  i.  186,  a. 

d.  apxyv. — Cf.  i.  9,  a. 

e.  ivvt'onavTa. — Cf.  i.  68,  e. 

f.  iinXilapivov. — Cf.  i.  78,  a. 

Ch.  LX  XXVI I. — a.  KaraXafiiiv. — Cf.  i.  46,  a. 

b.  fi  n ol  Kf^aptefiivov  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  Aristoph.  Pax,  385,  tl  n k fxapts- 
pivov  xotpidiov  k.t.X.  Both  imitated  from  Homer  II.  i.  39,  d it  ore 
rot  \aptivr'  ini  vgov  tpupa  c.  r.  X.  W. 

c.  Xaffporartp,  most  violent.  Cf.  Pindar,  Pyth.  iii.  70,  fire  Xafipbv 
etXac  lUpaicTov.  01.  ii.  55,  Xafipoi  irayyXuaeig.  B.  Ik  Si  atdfiit/c, 
immediately  after,  immediately  from  its  being,  a bright  clear  sky. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 621,  2.  U — of  the  immediate  succession  in  time, 
so  that  there  is  an  unbroken  connexion  between  one  thing  and 
another. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII.— a.  avwoly  iyofitvoQ,  pensive,  oppressed  (as  it 
were)  with  thought.  Cf.  i.  35,  avfufopij  l\oy.  i.  141, 6pyy  {gop.  hi.  50, 
iripiOvpw;  i\op.  B. 

b.  tipiura,  3rd  sing,  imperf.  without  the  augment,  from  dporrau, 
Ep.  and  Ion.  for  lpturao>.  Cf.  i.  11,  88.  tlpuiruofiivovc,  IwnputTUim, 
tipwrkirrOat.  ii.  32,  vi.  3,  vii.  148. 

c.  <pipouai  re  sal  ayovai — pillage  and  plunder,  sweep  the  country  of 
every  thing,  cf.  iii.  39,  ix.  31.  The  former  of  these  verbs  is  generally 
considered  to  refer  to  inanimate  movables,  which  would  be  carried 
off,  and  the  latter  to  animate  objects,  cattle,  captives,  &c.,  driven 
away.  Observe  that  ayuv  may  also  lie  applied  to  what  is  inanimate, 
but  this  arises  from  the  ellipsis,  where  ayuv  is  used  for  the  whole 
expression,  <pip.  *.  ayuv,  as  being  part  of  a familiar  formula.  So 
Aristophanes,  instead  of  saying  hi  voidv  a/covra  g imvra,  says,  id 

it  Old  v i)  iKOvra. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — o.  ore  ol  Ivopyg — The  Attic  form  of  the  optat 
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for  Ivopaoiy.  He  asked  Crcesus  what  he  saw  for  his  ( Cyrus' ) advan- 
tage, i.  e.  what  he  thought  would  he  best  for  him  to  do. 

b.  oi  Xtyovruv — who,  let  them  sag.  Observe  the  change  of  the  con- 
struction from  the  relative  and  future  to  the  imper.  mood.  Cf.  also 
Jelf,  § 421.  On  this  form,  called  the  Attic  imperative,  cf.  Jelf, 
§195,  obs.  3. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  Avaprriptvov  otv  ....  wodtiv — since  you,  a man  of 
kingly  rank,  are  fully  bent  upon  doing  good  service  and  giving  good 
advice  : avapratrOai,  to  be  set  upon  a thing,  to  be  fully  purposed  to  do 
it,  cf.  vi.  88,  and  vii.  8,  quoted  by  B.;  ami  on  avy p fiaatXtvi,  cf.  Eurip. 
Supp.  444,  avr/p  le  (iamXivc  i^Qpuv  i/yurai  roSi,  and  Hor.  Ars  Poet. 
434,  “ Reges  dicuntur,”  &c. 

b.  a'nio — This  word  ought  to  be  thus  accented,  instead  of  having 
the  accent  cast  back  on  the  antepenult ; as  it  is  the  Ionic  form  of 
the  imperat.  for  airiio,  the  first  t being  omitted  by  Ionic  writers  in 
pure  verbs.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 205. 

c.  o,  rt  oi  tovto  hryyopivwv  wapatreoiro — what  was  this  complaint 
against  the  God  which  induced  him  to  make  the  request  f 

d.  sartj3aivt  airic  nupairtopevop,  lit.  came  down  to,  i.  e.  concluded 
again  with  the  same  request.  Cf.  i.  116,  118.  Karifiaivt  Xeywv,  he 
came  at  last  to  say. 

e.  lirttvai  oi  rip  dup  tovtoiv  dvuSioai — that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
him  to  reproach  the  God  with  these  things.  On  the  construction  of 
bvuSiluv  with  a gen.  of  the  cause,  cf.  Jelf,  § 495,  and  on  the  dat. 
with  the  infinitive  in  the  last  sentence  in  the  ch.  ii  dxapiaroioi  k.  t.  X. 
Cf.  Thueyd.  vii.  35,  ovk  av  e<pioi  fiovXopivoiQ  ilvai,  and  Jelf,  § 673,  4. 

Ch.  XCI. — a.  rijv  ireirowpipriv  «c.  r.X.  On  this  sentiment,  cf.  ii. 
133,  iii.  43,  ix.  16,  and  ifcsch.  P.  V.  518,  seqq. 

b.  irtpirrov  yoviot — of  his  bth  ancestor,  of  his  ancestor  in  the  5th 
generation : including  both  the  first  and  last,  i.  e.  Gyges  and  Croe- 
sus ; there  being  five  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadm  j Gyges,  Ardys, 
Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus.  Cf.  i.  13,  rim c yin  h rbv  irepwrov 
airoyovov  Tiiytui,  and  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii,  38,  referred  to  by  L., 
“ Dicitis  earn  vim,”  &c. 

c.  hcimropivoi,  following,  obeying,  attending  to ; 2 aor.  part.  mid. 
from  t0£7rw.  Cf.  i.  103,  and  iii.  14,  31,  54.  Homer,  Odvss.  iii.  215, 
inioTcopivoi  Qiov  Ofnpy.  Sophocl.  Elect.  973,  quoted  by  W. 

d.  AoIi'ijc,  an  epithet  of  Apollo ; from  the  crooked  and  ambigu- 
ous answers  of  his  oracles ; or  from  the  oblique  course  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic.  B.  Better  from  \tyuv,  \6yo{,  as  being  the  inter- 
preter of  Zeus,  TTpoipyryi  Aiof.  iEsch.  Eum.  19,  cf.  viii.  136.  S. 
and  L.  D. 

e.  ijfuovov.  Cf.  i.  55. 

f.  ugrpiiQ  ....  irarpoc  tc.  r.  X. — On  the  parentage  of  Cyrus,  cf.  i. 
107,  0.  ivip9t  k.  r.  X.,  being  inferior  in  all  respects. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  Kpoioip  k.  r.  X. — Now  Crcesus  has,  &c.  There  are  of 
Crcesus  many  other,  & c.  Dat.  commodi,  with  possessive  and  attri- 
butive notions.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 597,  obs.  I,  and  i.  31,  a.  ‘lwvigc  rijv 
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jrpwrt/v  KarauTixxpriv — by  Croesus,  cf.  i.  6,  and  26.  As  the  reign  of 
Croesus  began  b.  c.  560,  see  Clinton  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  8,  and  as  he 
conquered  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  except  Cilicia  and  Lycia, 
and  Lydia,  of  which  last  he  was  kg,  cf.  i.  28,  b.,  within  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  Ionia  must  have  been  subdued  b.  c.  560 — 
551.  The  second  subjection  of  Ionia,  by  Cyrus,  cf.  i.  141,  162 — 
169,  took  place  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  546;  Har- 
pagus  being  general  of  the  Persians.  Causes  of  their  subsequent 
revolt  from  the  Persians,  v.  30 — 36 ; burning  of  Sardis,  v.  100 — 
103;  taking  of  Miletus,  and  final  subjection,  vi.  18 — 32.  This  re- 
volt, instigated  by  Aristagoras  and  Histiieus,  took  its  rise  from  the 
Naxian  War,  b.  c.  501,  cf.  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  18;  Sardis  burnt,  b.  c. 
499;  decisive  battle  off  Lade,  b.  c.  494;  Miletus  appears  to  have 
been  taken,  cf.  vi.  18,  'U rip  (tu  anb  rijc  anooruoioc,  directly  after, 
and  the  subjection  of  Ionia,  i.  e.  its  2nd  subjection  by  the  Persians, 
and  the  3rd  mentioned  in  Hdtus,  completed  in  the  2nd  year  after 
the  takingof  Miletus,  cf.  vi.  31,  b.c.  492,  under  the  reign  of  Darius 
I.,  Hystaspes.  Ionia  again  revolted  directly  after  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  b.c.  479,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  cf.  ix.  103,  104. 

b.  rpiirovs  rip  ' A nb\ . Tip  'lap. — This  temple  was  so  adorned  with 
votive  tripods,  that  Pindar,  Pyth.  xi.  7,  calls  it  xpi><riaiv  rptnoSwv 
Orioavpnv.  B.  Cf.  Tripos , Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

c.  llpovrjipc — epithet  of  Athena  at  Delphi,  because  she  had  a 
chapel,  or  statue  there,  before  the  great  temple  of  Apollo.  W.  quoted 
in  S.  and  L.  D. 

d.  iv  BpayxiSyoi. — Cf.  i.  46,  d. 

e.  Kvapov — a carding-cumb,  fuller' 8-chib,  to  tear  wool ; hence  an 
instrument  of  torture,  set  with  spikes.  W.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  XCill. — o.  T pwXov. — Cf.  v.  101,  a.  On  the  Satrapy  of 
Lydia  cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  66 — 68,  and  the  extracts  from  it  in  i. 
142,  b.\  vi.  6,  a.  The  commencement  of  this  ch.,  0w vpara  liyh  A. 
k.  t.  X.,  is  quoted  by  D.  p.  91,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Creu- 
zer,  “ that  the  historical  work  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian — a writer 
probably  about  15  years  senior  to  our  author — was  made  use  of  by 
lldtus.”  As  Strabo  gives  quotations  from  Xanthus  to  the  effect 
that  traces  of  volcanic  action  and  other  natural  phenomena  were 
observable  in  Lydia,  D.  concludes  that,  as  Hdtus  says  “ that  the 
country  of  Lydia  contains  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,” 
he  can  by  no  means  here  see,  as  Creuzer  does,  a thrust  at  Xanthus, 
but  rather  one  more  proof  that  Hdtus  was  unacquainted  with 
Xanthus’  four  books  of  Lydian  history,  and  also  ignorant  of  those 
remarkable  operations  of  nature.  On  Xanthus,  cf.  Muller’s  Lit  of 
Anc.  Gr.  ch.  18,  p.  264,  and  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  Ency.  Metr.  p.  264. 

b.  iv  ii  ipyov  k.t.X. — Clearchus  relates  that  a vast  mound  was 
raised  by  Gyges  in  memory  of  one  of  his  mistresses,  an  origin  pro- 
bably attributed  to  the  monument,  from  its  having  been  constructed 
principally  at  the  expense  of  the  courtezans.  That  this  was  the 
monument  spoken  of  by  Hdtus  appears  certain,  as  the  remains  of 
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it  were  observed  near  the  Lake  of  Gyges,  within  5 miles  of  Sardis, 
by  Chandler.  B. 

c.  ot  ayopatoi  dvBpoitrot,  properly,  those  who  frequented  the  market- 
place, hence  retail  or  petty  dealers.  B.  Cf.  Acts  xvii.  5.  (Cf.  Theo- 
phrastus. Thpi  ’ Kirov oiaq.  Sheppard’s  note,  p.  148.)  \upeivaKrtQ, 
handicraftsmen.  Cf.  ii.  141,  and  l.  94,  c. 

d.  ai  tvtpyal,6[iivai  iraiCirrKai,  the  harlots.  Puellee  sunt  quce  corpore 
qucestum  faciunt,  commode  ivipyaZopivai  dic.tce,  corpore  r el  iv  iavratc 
lpyaZ,opivai.  V. 

e.  ypdfipara. — 01)serve  characters  or  letters  among  the  Lydians  in 
the  7 th  century  b.c.;  the  reign  of  A lyattes  having  commenced  b.  c.  G 10. 

f UStidam  r.  r.  X.,  and  they  give  themselves  in  marriage  ; choosing 
1 heir  own  husbands,  their  dowry  being  made  by  their  own  exertions  ; 
isiiodvai,  properly  of  the  father  who  gives  his  daughter  away  out 
of  his  house.  Cf.  i.  19G,  and  ii.  47-  B.  >)  pev  lij  mploSoc — iiai  k.  r.  X. 
On  this  construction  by  attraction,  cf.  Jelf,  § 389.  The  verbs  ilvai, 
yiyvtoBot,  &c.,  when  used  for  the  copula,  sometimes,  by  a sort  of 
attraction,  agree  in  number  with  the  substantive,  which  stands  as 
the  predicate.  Cf.  iii.  60,  r6  plv  prjic.  k.  r.  X.,  and  iii.  15,  a'i  0.  A ly.  isaX. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  Karairopvivovat,  they  give  up  to  prostitution.  Cf.  i. 
196.  B. 

b.  irpdroi  SI vApuopa  ypviov  . . l^pyoavro. — Phido,  kg  of 

Argos,  is  said  to  have  coined  the  first  silver  money  at  digina,  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  a tortoise,  b.  c.  750.  Hdtus,  vi.  127,  ascribes  to 
him  the  invention  of  weights  and  measures  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. The  account  given  by  Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  Theseus 
having  coined  money  and  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  is 
considered  by  Payne-Knight,  Prolegom.  Homeric.  § 58,  as  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  historical  testimony,  since  even  in  the  Ho- 
meric ages,  long  after  the  time  of  Theseus,  cf.  H.  P.  A.§  97,  coin 
was  manifestly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon 
agrees  with  Hdtus  in  considering  the  Lydians  as  the  inventors  of  the 
art,  and  he  is  followed  by  Eustathius.  Such  an  invention  also  suits 
the  character  of  the  Lydians  (cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  68,  seqq.)  as  a 
commercial  nation.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  I).  of  A.,  Argentum. 

c.  (cawijXoi — retail  dealers ; cf.  iii.  89,  and  Aristoph.  Pax,  447, 
KuirjjXof  umrtStav. 

d.  KVj%,jv  eai  To>v  dorpayaXuv  Kai  rye  ofaipyc,  dice,  knuckle-bones 
and  ball.  aorpayaXoi,  dice  with  only  4 flat  sides,  the  other  two  being 
round:  at  first  made  of  ancle-bones,  (dcrrpdyaXoi,)  but  afterwards  of 
stone  or  other  materials.  m’i(3oi,  dice  marked  on  all  the  6 sides.  Cf. 
particularly  S.  and  L.  D.  Athenseus,  i.  15,  blames  Hdtus  for  ascribing 
the  invention  of  these  games  to  the  Lydians,  as  Homer  speaks  of 
them  at  a much  earlier  period.  Cf.  II.  xxiii.  88;  Odyss.  vi.  100; 
viii.  372;  but  observe  that  though  aerpay.  and  of  alp.  are  mentioned, 
yet  Kvjioi  no  where  occurs  in  Homer. 

e.  iriaooi — calculi,  oval-shaped  stones  or  counters,  not  thrown  like 
dice,  but  set  in  lines  and  then  regularly  moved  ; perhaps  similar  to. 
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or  the  same  as  our  draughts.  Cf.  Odyss.  i.  107,  irennuim  Ovfidv 
inpnov , and  Soph.  Fr.  380.  S.  and  L.  1). 

f.  o/rijioevrai — Cf.  i.  4,  b. 

g.  iiriirXoa,  moveables — Cf.  i.  150,  164.  B. 

h.  airintaOat  ly  'OfifiatKOi'x  ....  ovopaaOrivai  Tupayvovt. — Hence 
the  allusions  in  Hor.  I.  Od.  i.  1,  and  I.  Sat.  vi.  1,  Non  quia,  &c., 
and  in  Virgil,  A£n.  ii.  782,  Lydius  Thybris.  Few  subjects  are  in- 
vested with  more  numerous  difficulties  than  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
seni  or  Tyrrheni.  The  narrative  of  Hdtus — that  the  Tyrseni  were 
a colony  from  Lydia,  &c.,  is  decided  against  by  many  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  and  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  nation  re- 
jected. Hdtus,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  spoke  generally  from  having 
actual  intercourse  with  the  countries  he  describes,  and  access  to 
the  best  information  which  they  possessed.  His  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  of  Asia  Minor  was,  of  course,  complete ; and  he  spent 
some  time  in  Magna  Graecia.  The  tradition,  which  he  says  the 
Lydians  repeated  in  his  day,  was  asserted  by  them  500  years  after 
with  equal  positiveness.  The  Sardians,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
asserted  their  common  origin  with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. The  story  was  universally  believed  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  historian  Dionysius.  As  to  his  disbelief  of  it,  because  it  is 
omitted  by  the  historian  of  Lydia,  this  omission  has  no  weight 
placed  beside  the  positive  testimony  of  Hdtus.  But,  besides  this 
external  testimony,  there  is  internal  evidence,  at  least  for  the  fact, 
that  the  colony  which  settled  in  Etruria  did  come  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  not  from  Africa  or  the  Alps. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  1.  Their  language,  at  least 
the  names,  belong  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  dialects.  2. 
Some  of  their  peculiar  notions  of  religion  belong  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians.— 3.  Their  funeral  monuments  are  alike.  The  three  cele- 
brated tombs  of  Etruria — that  of  Porsenna,  as  described  by  Pliny ; 
of  Aruns  his  s.,  still  remaining  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Albano,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  the  magnificent 
Regulini-Galassi  sepulchre  at  Ceere,  were  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction to  that  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  still  visible  at  Sardis,  and 
described  by  Hdtus  i.  93,  as  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  king. 
Besides  the  similarity  in  the  form  and  nature  of  these  tombs,  some 
of  them  have  interiors  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  domestic 
scenes  and  mythological  stories,  as  in  the  pictured  tombs  of  Etruria, 
and  even  coloured  with  the  bright  blues,  yellows,  and  reds  which 
abound  so  much  in  the  Etruscan  caverns.  This  analogy  is  fully 
explained  by  and  firmly  corroborates  the  story  of  Hdtus,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  traditions,  and  the  care  with  which  he  selected 
them,  are  daily  more  and  more  felt  and  recognised. 

The  theories  as  to  the  early  history  of  Etruria,  which,  either  op- 
posed to  or  differing  from  the  account  of  Hdtus,  have  attracted 
most  attention,  are  those  of  Niebuhr  and  his  German  followers, 
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among  whom  is  Muller,  who  has  written  a history  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, Mannert,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray. — Niebuhr  assigns  to  the 
Etruscans  an  origin  in  the  mountainous  district  at  the  ton  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  supposes  they  thence  descended  into  Etruria. 
Mannert  accepts  the  account  of  Hdtus  as  literally  true ; and  con- 
ceives that  the  Pelasgiatis,  whose  original  seat  he  states  to  have 
been  Thessaly,  were  forced  to  abandon  that  country,  some  of  them 
taking  refuge  in  Italy,  whilst  others  went  to  Lydia  and  the  districts 
of  Asia  Minor;  and  that  at  a subsequent  period  the  settlers  in 
Lydia  sailed  to  Umbria,  and  renewed  their  connexion  with  the 
earlier  colonists.  The  difficulty  that  besets  N iebuhr’s  theory,  be- 
sides his  entire  refusal  of  credit  to  the  account  of  Hdtus,  is  the 
eastern  character,  the  arts  and  sciences,  letters  and  learning,  of  the 
Etruscans.  These,  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
people,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  teen  practised  by  Alpine  moun- 
taineers, or  brought  down  by  them  into  Italy.  The  views  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  are  briefly 
as  follows.  Rejecting  the  credibility  of  the  story  of  Hdtus,  she 
says  their  proper  name,  that  by  which  they  called  themselves,  was 
Rasena,  essentially  the  same  with  TYRSENI,  or  Tyrrheni,  which 
was  a name  commonly  applied  to  them,  and  derived,  she  says,  from 
their  great  leader,  Tyrrhenus,  Tyrsenus,  Tarchon,  or  'farquin. 
She  supposes  the  place  of  their  real  origin  to  be  Resen,  a city  of 
Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  From  the  similarity 
between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Egyptians,  she  supposes  that  a large 
colony  from  this  city  of  Resen  dwelt  for  a long  time  in  Egypt. 
There  she  connects  them  with  the  shepherd  kings  or  Hyksos,  of 
whose  rule  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  many  traditions,  and  of  which 
she  supposes  that  it  comprehended  the  various  bands  of  foreigners, 
including  the  Jews,  who  occupied  the  fertile  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
She  identifies  the  colonists  of  Resen  and  the  future  Etruscans  with 
the  scientific  Assyrians,  who  are  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  as  dwell- 
ing in  Egypt,  and  building  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes. 
At  last  the  native  Egyptians,  who  had  retreated  up  the  country, 
drove  these  strangers  out,  and  forced  them  into  Libya  or  Lybia. 
After  inhabiting  that  country  for  a short  time — whence  she  sup- 
poses the  mistake  of  Hdtus  putting  Lydia  for  Lybia,  unless  ne 
confounded  the  term  “ Ludeni,”  or  Assyrians,  with  “ Lydians  ” — 
they  took  ship,  and,  landing  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Umbria, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  The  time  of  their  arrival  she 
takes  from  the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  666, 
when  Sylla  finally  extinguished  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  independ- 
ence, an  Etruscan  aruspex  proclaimed  that  the  Etruscan  day  of 
1100  years,  during  which  their  Jupiter,  Tina,  had  given  them  do- 
minion, was  near  an  end.  Upon  the  public  works  of  the  Etrus- 
cans— made  on  a great  scale,  in  a truly  public  spirit,  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  Mrs.  Gray  dwells  with  great  praise.  They  were 
particularly  skilled  in  hydraulics ; part,  as  she  considers  it,  of  their 
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old  Egyptian  learning.  They  covered  the  plain  of  the  Campagna 
with  fertility  j the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  the  Emissario  of 
Albano,  were  the  work  of  Etruscan  engineers.  Upper  Italy  too 
felt  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  science.  They  sent  a colony 
into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  They  constructed  a scheme  of  draining 
and  irrigation  for  the  superabundant  waters  of  that  river.  They 
drained  the  Delta  of  the  same  stream,  and  made  a magnificent 
harbour.  Thus  they  civilized  Italy,  to  whose  prosperity  these  arts 
were  essential.  From  the  article  quoted  in  i.  57,  a. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  a\\a  rbv  ibvra  \6yov — the  matter  as  it  really  is,  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  Cf.  i.  30,  1 16.  B.  Also  viii.  68,  b. 

b.  Tpi<f>a<rtac  aWac  k.  r.  — Cf.  ii.  20.  Ctesias,  Xenophon,  and 
TEschylus,  Perste,  767,  seqq.,  all  differ  from  Hdtus.  On  the  dis- 
puted points  of  Cyrus’  parentage,  &c.,  read  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and 
R.  Biog.,  Cyrus,  or  Prid.  Conn.  vol.  i.  an.  b.  c.  559 ; H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  216,  or  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  318,  seqq.  Cyrus’  original  name  was 
Agradates,  but,  as  general  of  the  armies  of  Persia,  lie  assumed  the 
name  or  title  bv  which  he  is  constantly  known  and  designated  in 
history,  and  which  betokens  the  sun ; Khor  in  Persic  = the  sun. 
From  H.  1. 1.  So  in  Egypt  the  royal  cognomen  was  Pharaoh  for 
many  ages,  from  Phra,  the  sun.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  152. 

c.  ’Aaavpiuv  dpxovrwv  k.  t.  X. — Methods  of  reconciling  the  dura- 
tion here  attributed  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  viz.  520  years,  with 
Ctesias  and  others,  who  assign  1360  years  to  it,  are  proposed  in  the 
notes  of  L.  and  B.;  the  latter  however  allows  that,  whether  Hdtus 
be  speaking  only  of  the  later  great  empire  of  the  Assyrians  in 
Upper  Asia,  while  Ctesias  reckons  the  duration  both  of  the  smaller 
kingdom  in  its  contracted  limits  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  well  that  of  the  great  empire  they  subsequently  obtained 
by  conquest ; yet,  in  any  case,  the  difficulties  attending  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  accounts  appear  inexplicable.  Cf.  particularly 
E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  Hist,  of  Assyria,  p.  231, 232.  The  revolt  of 
the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians  is  dated  by  Prid.  b.  c.  709,  (710,  E. 
Orient.  H.,)  directly  after  the  return  of  Sennacherib  from  his  mi- 
raculous overthrow,  in  the  12th  year  of  Kg  Hezekiah ; from  which 
calamity  the  Medes,  as  well  as  others  of  his  subjects,  cf.  i.  102, 
took  occasion  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  i.  vol.  an. 
b.  c.  709;  cf.  also  particularly  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  art. 
Sardanapalus  in  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

Ch.  XCVI. — a.  6 Aijiorijc.  “ The  Arphaxad  of  Judith,  ch.  i.,  who 
reigned  from  b.  c.  709 — b.  c.  656,  when  he  was  overthrown  and  cut 
off  in  a great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Ragau  by  Saosduchinus,  kg 
of  Nineveh  and  s.  of  Esarhaddon,  who,  in  the  same  book,  is  called 
Nebuchodonosor.  That  Arphaxad  was  the  Deioces  here  mentioned, 
and  that  Nebuchodonosor  was  Saosduchinus,  appears  from  hence, 
that  Arphaxad  is  said  to  have  been  that  kg  of  Media  who  founded 
Ecbatana,  whom  all  other  writers  agree  to  have  been  Deioces,  and 
that  the  Pith  year  of  Saosduchinus  exactly  agrees  with  the  last  of 
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Deioces,  when  this  battle  of  Ragau  was  said  to  have  been  fought. 
It  was  also  while  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, and  while  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and 
Egyptians  were  subject  to  them,  while  also  the  Median  empire  was 
jn  existence,  and  not  long  after  the  building  of  Ecbatana.”  Pri- 
deaux.  Observe  that  Hdtus  is  silent  concerning  this  overthrow  of 
Deioces,  though  he  speaks  of  that  of  Phraortes ; hence  some  have 
concluded  that  this  latter  monarch  was  the  Arphaxad  of  Judith. 
Anyhow,  Ecbatana  seems  still  to  have  regained  its  independence 
after  the  overthrow  of  Deioces,  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  43rd  year  of  Manasseh,  kg  of  Judah.  Deioces  was  perhaps 
the  Dschemsehid  of  Persian  song.  B.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  212, 
and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Deioces. 

b.  Stxaioauvyv  iiriQtp.  ymctt — he  practised  justice  with  assiduity.  S. 
and  L.  D.  ixWifnvoc,  by  applying  himself;  the  participle  used 
to  express  the  means.  Jelf,  § 698,  e.  So  Xenoph.  AyiZoptvoi  ?<S oi», 
raptu  vwunt.  Cf.  iii.  76,  pyil ....  lirtri9(<tQat,  sc.  roZcn  irpyypaoi,  nor 
should  we  make  an  attempt  upon  ( the  sovereign  power,  the  empire)  ; 
perhaps,  apply  ourselves  (to  the  matter  in  hand). 

c.  SiKaoofitvoi. — Act.  iued(uv,jus  dicere,  and  mid.  lucAZtoOai,  facerc 
jus  sibi  (lid.  s.  judicio  cum  aliquo  duceptare.  B. 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  incur — pro  Siearrnv,  fut.  infin. — Si  ypipyc,  all  day 
long.  Cf.  ii.  173.  B.  On  rw  nary K.,  the  affairs  before  them,  cf  v. 
49,  a.,  viii.  19,  a.,  102.  Idiiooav  tapis i \6yov,  deliberated  among  them- 
selves, cf.  viii.  100,  c. 

b.  irpbz  ipya , to  our  occupations. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  yv  s-oXXoc  . . . . alvu'ipivof,  was  much  quoted  and 
praised  by  every  one.  irpopaX.  put  forward,  proposed  as  a candidate. 
S.  and  L.  D.  On  the  use  of  the  participle  to  complete  the  verbal 
notion,  with  iritpaaOm,  and  the  Ion.  phrases,  iroXXoc  lari,  stavrotoQ 
lori,  e.  g.  rodov  ri,  which  imply  the  notion  of  endeavouring,  he  used 
alt  means  to  do  it,  or  require  the  participle  to  complete  the  notion, 
he  does  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  cf.  Jelf,  § 690,  1,  vii.  10,  vi.  172. 

b.  tv  sroXiapa  noiyeaoQai. — Observe  the  similar  policy  of  Theseus 
in  Athens,  Thucyd.  ii.  15,  of  Gelo  in  Syracuse,  Herod,  vii.  156,  a., 
and  the  advice  of  Bias  and  Thales  to  the  Ionians,  i.  170. 

c.  roOro  irepurriWovrac,  taking  care  of,  paying  attention  to  this. 
Cf.  ii.  147,  iii.  30.  B. 

d.  'Ayfiarava — This  city  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  during  the  spring  of  the  year ; (the  three  sum- 
mer months  were  spent  at  Susa,  the  autumn  and  winter  at  Babylon. 
H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  259 ;)  it  increased  no  less  than  the  other  two 
capitals  in  wealth  and  opulence.  The  site  of  the  city  was  where 
Hamadan  now  stands,  in  Greater  Media,  At  Jebal,  R.  p.  272,  and 
near  Mt  Orontes,  Mt  Elwund.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  161,  seqq.  Cf. 
J udith  i.  2,  and  the  extracts  from  Porter  and  Morier’s  Travels  on 
the  remains  of  Ecbatana  in  H.  1.  1. 

e.  iv  ii  rip  TtXivrtutp — The  7 circles  of  walls  or  terraces  one  above 
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the  other,  marked  with  different  colours,  within  the  innermost  of 
which  stood  the  king’s  palace,  perhaps  pointed  to  the  ^ celestial 
spheres,  by  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  encircled,  as  the 
palace  of  Ecbatana  by  the  city  walls.  Cf.  Creuzer’s  Symbol,  i.  p. 
469.  B. 

/.  to  it  avriov  ....  fiiytOoQ.  It  is  collected  from  Thucyd.  ii.  13, 
that  the  circumference  of  Athens  was  14S  stadia,  and  from  Dion. 
Hal.,  that  it  was  168  stadia,  whence  Kruse  infers  that  160  stadia  is 
about  the  real  number;  and  Diodorus  Sic.  states  the  circumference 
of  Ecbatana  to  have  been  150  stadia.  B.  On  the  comparison  of 
Ecbatana  to  Athens,  see  D.  p.  41.  That  our  author  visited  Ecb. 
is  evident : see  D.  p.  57. 

Ch.  XCIX.— «.  It i yckav  ....  autxpov.  Schw.  explains  ral 
airaoi,  etiam  (re/)  omnibus,  even  to  all,  to  all  without  exception. — On 
the  indignity  of  spitting,  &c.,  cf.  i.  133.  B.  “ The  government  of 
the  Medes,  cf.  i.  134,  a.,  was  completely  despotic ; the  court  of  their 
kings  being  guarded  by  a rigid  system  of  etiquette,  and  distin- 

fuished  by  a taste  for  magnificence,  which  could  only  be  gratified 
y such  a system.  The  description  of  the  Persian  court,  which 
was  founded  on  that  of  the  Medes,  will  illustrate  this.”  H.  Pers. 
ch.  i.  p.  61,  and  cf.  ch.  ii.  p.  221. 

Ch.  C. — a.  rjj  rvpavviSt,  in  the  tyranny  {kingly  power).  Local 
Dat.  Jelf,  § 605,  1,  A nva  icvvO.,  as  often  as  he  might  hear  of  any  one, 
&c.,  whenever  he  might  hear  of  any  one,  &c.  On  the  opt.  with  A, 
used  when  the  antecedent  is  regarded  by  the  speaker  as  a mere 
supposition,  supposing  that,  and  hence  to  express  indefinite  fre- 
quency, cf.  Jelf,  § 855,  and  cf.  § 843.  liisauv,  he  punished,  cf.  iii. 
29. 

b.  Kardoicoirot  eat  Kargrooi — spies  and  listeners,  {eves-droppers). 
The  first  are  called  in  i.  114,  b.,  the  king's  eyes,  the  second  were  the 
uraKovoTal,  the  king’s  ears.  Both  were  a kind  of  secret  police,  or 
spy-system.  W.  Cf.  i.  114,  b„  and  vii.  239,  b. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  awtarpe^/t — collected,  combined  into  one.  Cf.  i.  98,  b., 
iv.  136,  also  ix.  18,  a.  V. 

b.  Bovaai  e.  r.  X.,  by  L.  placed  in  Media,  towards  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  The  Paretaceni,  a robber  tribe,  in  the  N.  of  Per- 
sia and  the  Mts  which  divide  that  country  from  Media ; H.  Pers. 
i.  p.  157.  Bv  R.  p.  303,  304,  they  are  supposed  the  same  with  the 
Parecanii  in  Gedrosia,  Kedge  or  Makran.  Of.  iii.  94,  a. — The  Stru- 
chates,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Matieni,  on  the  N.  by  the  Sa- 
pires,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Paretaceni.  The  Arizanti  near  the 
fountains  of  the  Choasnes  ; the  Budii,  w'hose  seat  is  not  accurately 
known,  towards  the  W.  of  the  Arizanti  and  Northward  from  the 
Magi.  L.  These  (the  Magi)  “were  originally  of  Median  descent, 
and  as  to  them  was  committed  the  conservation  of  the  ordinances 
of  Zoroaster,  they  became  the  priest-caste  of  the  Persians,  and  as 
such  possessed  great  influence  in  the  government.”  H.  Persians, 
ch.  ii.  p.  247 — 251.  The  name  Magi,  Mogh,  is  derived  by  B.  from 
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Mah,  great , illustrious , or  the  head.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  Social 
Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  307,  313,  and  Prid.  on  the  Zendavesta,  Conn, 
pt.  i.  bk.  iv. 

Ch.  Cl  I. — a.  Ti\ivTT)<javToc  Arj'ioccu,  Dejoces,  b.-  c.  709 — 756, 
cf.  i.  96,  a.,  in  which  year  Phraortes  succeeded  to  the  throne ; who, 
after  reigning  22  years,  undertook  the  expedition  against  the  As- 
syrians, b.  c.  635,  and  was  cut  off  by  them  b.  c.  634. — Phraortes, 
according  to  Hammer,  the  Truteno  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
Feridun  of  the  poem  Schahnameh,  being  the  s.  of  Dejoces,  or 
Dschemschid.  B.  The  expedition  of  Phraortes  took  place  in  the 
6th  year  of  Josiah,  kg  of  Judah.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  i.  an.  b.  c.  635. 

b.  ‘ Arrtrvpiwv  c.  r.  X. — Hdtus  under  the  name  Assyrians  includes 
both  them  and  the  Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians,  and  Syrians,  cf.  vii. 
63.  W.  “In  the  idea  of  Herodotus,  Assyria  comprehended  not  only 
Assyria  Proper,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the  capital,  but  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  likewise.  Assyria  Proper  is  known  in  the  Scriptures 
by  the  name  of  Kir,  to  which  the  people  of  Damascus  were  carried 
away  captive : 2 Kings  xvi.  and  Amos  ix.  7.  “ Have  I not  brought 
up  the  Assyrians  from  Kir  f ” Isaiah  xxii.  6,  &c. ; a name  yet  trace- 
able in  the  country  of  Kurdistan,  the  tribe  of  Kourds,  See.  R.  pp. 
262,  392.  Cf.  also  i.  178,  185,  193,  iii.  155,  iv.  39,  87-  On  the 
city  Ninus,  in  the  O.  T.  Nineveh,  cf.  i.  106,  c.  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 
Ninus;  and  particularly  the  very  interesting  ch.  iii.  of  E.  Orient.  H. 
p.  234,  seqq.,  where  a summary  is  given  with  illustrations  from  the 
sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  recent  excavations 
of  Botta  and  Layard  at  the  traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  Kongunjk, 
opposite  Mosul,  as  well  as  at  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud,  18  miles 
lower  down  the  river.  Cf.  also  ii.  150. 

c.  art  airi<rnwT(A>v. — Cf.  i.  95,  c.,  on  the  date  of  this  revolt,  iiuvriiv 
tv  iJ*o vrt(,  cf.  i.  30,  e. 

Ch.  01 II. — a.  Trpiiroc ....  ’Atrit). — Military  discipline  was  known 
before  this  period  among  the  Hebrews ; but  before  David,  and 
even  in  his  time,  they  seem  only  to  have  fought  on  foot.  Each 
tribe  in  the  time  of  Moses  composed  a separate  troop  with  their 
own  standard,  but  David  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ar- 
ranged them  into  smaller  divisions,  and  “ set  captains  of  thousands 
and  captains  of  hundreds  over  them.”  2 Sam.  xviii.  1. — Horse- 
men and  chariots  appear  first  introduced  by  Solomon,  1 Kings  x. 
26,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God.  L. 

b.  on  e.  r.  X. — when  the  day  became  night.  General  rule.  The 

subject  has  the  article,  while  the  predicate  is  without  it.  On  this 
and  the  exceptions  to  it,  cf.  Jelf,  § 460.  Cf.  i.  74,  a. 

c.  rrjv  "AX hoc  avm  ’ Aolr\v — the  Asia  to  the  E.  of  the  Haigs.  Cf.  i.  6,  a. 

d.  hrfj\6e  2KU06WV  *.  r.  X.  On  this  expedition  of  the  Scythians, 
cf.  i.  15,  a.  and  i.  6,  b.  It  happened  about  the  8th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  They  kept  possession  of  Upper  Asia  28  years; 
dating  the  commencement  of  their  expedition,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Cimmerians,  at  b.  c.  634,  or  rather 
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b.  c.  633,  as  Phraortes  the  f.  of  Cyaxares  was  cut  off  in  634,  and 
at  least  a year  must  be  allowed  between  his  death  and  his  son’s 
renewing  the  war,  and  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Scythian  inroad; 
their  final  expulsion  from  Europe  by  Cyaxares,  b.  c.  605.  During 
this  time  they  extended  their  conquests  into  Syria  and  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt ; where  Psammetichus,  kg  of  Egypt,  met  them 
and  persuaded  them,  by  gifts,  to  proceed  no  further.  Cf.  i.  105.  In 
this  expedition  they  seized  upon  Bethshan,  a city  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  they  kept  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  Asia,  whence  it  was  called  Scythopolis.  Pnd.  Conn. 
1,  i.  i.,  R.  p.  11 1,  and  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  6. 

Ch,  CIV. — a.  'E sti  It ... . 'A log. — From  a comparison  with  i. 
72,  d.,  (the  time  necessary  to  travel  from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the 
Euxine,)  30  days  is  too  long,  unless  we  suppose,  not  the  part  of  the 
Palus  Majotis  nearest  Colchis  to  be  meant,  but  the  further  coast  of 
it,  where  the  Cimmerians  formerly  dwelt.  Schw.  The  calculation 
here  of  30  days  for  an  active  traveller  from  the  P.  Meeotis  to  the 
Phasis  supplies  no  decision  to  the  question,  (viz.  of  the  difficulty 
that  attaches  to  the  passage  in  i.  72,)  from  Hdtus’  ignorance  of 
these  parts.  D.  p.  73. 

b.  2d<7jr«p«£. — About  the  upper  r.  Cyrus,  nearly  in  that  part  of 
Georgia  where  Tiflis  now  stands.  B.  Cf.  iii.  94,  b. 

c.  a\Xd  TTjv  KaQvTTtoQt  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  iv.  12,  and  vii.  20.  This  same 
route  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  leaving  Mt.  Caucasus  on 
the  rt,  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Huns  in  their  incursions  into 
Media  and  Persia;  and  in  later  times  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia. 
The  defiles  between  the  Sea  and  the  Mts  are  now  called  Derbend.  B. 

Ch.  CV. — a.  ilaXaiarivg  ’S.vpiy,  cf.  i.  72,  a. 

b.  Iv  'Aok a\wvi. — One  of  the  5 cities  of  the  Philistines ; between 
Gaza  and  Azotus  (Ashdod),  near  the  sea.  It  is  no  where  mentioned 
how  far  the  inroad  of  the  Scythians  affected  Judea,  except  with 
regard  to  Bethshan,  cf.  i.  103,  d. ; we  may  suppose  therefore  that 
they  went  along  the  coast  and  did  not  interfere  much  with  the 
Jews.  Their  passing  by  Ascalon  would  also  favour  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  was  their  route — Aoivtwv,  committing  no  injury,  more 
frequent  in  a passive  sense,  uninjured.  Cf.  iii.  114,  181,  &c.  B. 

c.  Ovpavitje  ' A/bpoSirrjq — first  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  Pau- 
sanias  i.  14.  Tnis  appears  to  agree  with  i.  131,  cf.  199,  iii.  8; 
thence  in  Paphos,  Palestine,  and  afterwards  Cythera.  The  same 
as  the  Derceto  of  the  Syrians,  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a 
woman  with  a fish’s  tail.  The  Astaroth  (or  Astarte)  of  the 
Scriptures,  under  which  title  Lucian  says,  the  Moon  or  Queen  of 
Heaven  was  worshipped,  called  by  Cicero  the  4th  Venus  of  Syria, 
was  probably  also  identical  with  Venus  Urania.  B.  See  1 Sam.  v.  2. 

d.  BrjAtiav  voiioov. — The  six  different  opinions  as  to  this  disease 
are  fully  discussed  in  L.  The  conclusion  of  B.  is,  0>jX.  vova.  pri- 
marid  et  proprid  vi  designat  virilitatis  jacturam , et  virilis  natures 
commutationem  in  tnuliebrem  fortnam,  morbo  certo  cffectam.  Prid., 
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considering  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  affliction  of  emerods,  observes 
that  we  thence  learn  that  the  Philistines  yet  preserved  the  memory 
of  what  they  once  suffered  on  account  of  the  ark  of  God,  (1  Sam. 
v.  6,  9,  12,)  from  which  it  seems  they  looked  upon  this  disease  as 
a punishment  for  all  sacrilegious  impieties,  and  therefore  assigned 
it  to  the  Scythians  in  their  histories,  on  their  charging  them  there 
with  this  crime. 

e.  'E vapeac — probably  a Scythian  word.  S.  and  L.  D.  Perhaps 
as  equivalent  to  dvavSpteic  or  dvSpdywot,  cf.  iv.  6,  from  ivapa,  spolia , 
virilitate  spoliati.  Cf.  Arist.  Ethic,  vii.  8.  B. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  ’Ett*  plv  wv  btcri)  k.t.X.  Cf.  i.  103,  d. 

c.  Ntvov  il\ov — perhaps  b.  c.  606,  but  if  the  Scythians  were  not 
expelled  from  Asia  till  b.  c.  605,  (cf.  i.  103,  d.,)  better  in  b.  c.  603, 
with  L.,  as  some  time  must  necessarily  have  intervened  between 
the  Medes  recovering  their  power,  and  their  taking  so  great  a city 
as  Nineveh.  Prideaux  dates  it  b.  c.  612,  “ In  the  29th  year  of 
Josiah,  which  was  the  23rd  of  Cyaxares,  Nabopolassar,  kg  of 
Babylon,  having  made  affinity  with  Astyages,  the  eldest  s.  of 
Cyaxares,  by  the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son  with 
Amyitis  the  d.  of  Astyages,  entered  into  a league  with  him  against 
the  Assyrians,  and  having  joined  their  forces,  they  besieged 
Nineveh;  having  taken  the  place  and  slain  Saracus  the  kg,  (who 
was  either  the  successor  of  Chvniladanus  or  he  himself  under 
another  name,)  they  utterly  destroyed  that  great  and  ancient  city, 
and  from  that  time  Babylon  was  the  sole  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  According  to  Diodorus  Sic.,  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was 
480  furlongs,  which  make  60  miles,  and  hence,  in  Jonah,  it  is  said 
to  be  a city  of  3 days’ journey,  i.  e.  in  compass,  Jonah  iii.  3,  while 
Babylon,  according  to  Strabo,  was  385  furlongs  in  circuit,  i.  e.  48 
miles.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Jonah,  Nahum,  ii. 
iii.,  and  Zephaniah,  ii.  13,  against  it.”  Cf.  particularly  E.  Orient. 
H.,  referred  to  in  i.  102,  b.  Layard  suggests  that  this  vast  city  may 
have  extended  all  the  way  along  the  Tigris  from  Konyunjik  to 
Nimroud,  and  to  a corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river  as  far 
as  Khor&abad.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Ntnus. 

d.  Iv  trtpoitri  \6yoiai  St — As  Hdtus  no  where  fulfils  this  pro- 
mise, W.  and  others  conclude  that  he  wrote  other  histories  besides 
the  one  before  us,  and  especially  one  on  the  Assyrian  history,  cf. 
i.  184,  and  perhaps  another  on  Libyan  history,  cf.  ii.  161 : these 
are  no  where  alluded  to  by  other  writers,  except  in  a single  passage 
in  Aristotle,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful.  The  passage  is  quoted 
and  discussed  in  Dahlmann,  p.  167.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  Hdtus 
intended  to  add  at  some  future  period  an  episode  on  the  taking  of 
Nineveh,  and  on  other  points  of  the  Assyrian  and  Lydian  history, 
which  he  afterwards  either  forgot,  or  was  prevented  by  some  cause 
from  doing.  Cf.  vii.  213,  c.,  viii.  104,  a.  Read  also  particularly  D. 
p.  166,  seqq.,  on  the  Assyrian  history  of  Hdtus. 

e.  KvaZupijg  ....  TtXtvry. — B.  C.  594. 
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Ch.  CVII. — a.  vripQy.fuvot; — consilium  communicans , disclosing  it 
to  them,  in  order  to  ask  their  advice,  cf.  iii.  155,  b.  Observe  that 
both  sacred  and  profane  history  equally  point  out  that  among 
the  eastern  nations,  matters  even  of  the  greatest  importance  were 
decided  on  by  the  interpretation  of  dreams ; in  the  elucidation  of 
which,  the  Magi  had  the  greatest  authority.  B.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H. 
ch.  iii.  Magi,  p.  313,  and  H.  Persians,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  seqq. 

b.  Ka/tp'varic. — It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  the  m.  of  Cyrus  was 
Mandana,  d.  of  king  Astyages,  and  his  father  Cambyses,  a Per- 
sian ; but  whether  this  Cambyses  was  kg  of  Persia,  subject  to  the 
Medes,  as  Xenophon  makes  him,  or  only  a private  Persian  noble- 
man and  one  of  the  Acheemenidae,  according  to  Hdtus,  is  not 
agreed.  And  not  in  this  particular  only,  but  also  in  most  others 
concerning  Cyrus,  these  historians  differ.  Prid.  Conn.  I.  i.  bk  ii.  1. 
Cf.  on  Cyrus,  the  revolution  achieved  by  him,  his  conquests,  ex- 
peditions, &c.,  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv. ; Political  History  of  Persia, 
p.  318,  seqq. ; and  the  excellent  remarks  in  H.  Pers.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 
p.  216,  seqq.,  and  on  Cambvses,  p.  222.  Cf.  also  i.  125,  a. 

Ch.  CVIlI.^.  Tavra  brj  Civ  QvXaooofuvo c — here  sibi  cavens,  stand- 
ing therefore  on  his  guard  against  this,  avSpa  oUrfiov,  a man  of  his 
house,  relation  ; cf.  Harpagus’  speech  in  the  next  ch.,  ovyytvi) c iariv 
b scaXc.  L.  and  B. 

b.  irapaxpr/oy,  neglect. — Cf.  ii.  141,  a.,  viii.  20,  a.  pobk  Igi  .... 
mpvtriirtic,  and  neither  expose  me  to  danger,  nor,  by  choosing  others,  (as 
masters  instead  of  me,  by  preferring  to  serve  others  before  me,}  after- 
wards cause  your  own  destruction,  or,  in  S.  and  L.  D.,  be  caught  in 
your  own  snare. 

c.  to  yt  Ipbv,  as  far  as  concerns  me. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 436,  obs.  1.  Some- 
times in  tragedy,  and  occasionally  in  prose,  rapa,  rb  Ipbv.  form  a 
periphrasis  for  lyCi,  when  not  only  the  person  himself,  but  that 
which  belongs  to  him,  is  signified.  So  viii.  140,  vptrtpbv,  seemingly 
for  iiptic.  So  also  rb  eov. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  ryv  Itri  Oavarifi. — Schw.  understands  otoXijv  or  roa- 
ptpnv,  and  in  iii.  1 19,  v.  72,  he  understands  Siatv,  and  so  Jelf,  § 583, 
52.  B.,renders  ornatus  ( eo  concilio)  ut  ad  mortem  duceretur,  s.  ut 
( ornatus  pro  more,  dein ) mam  ad  mortem  abduceretur,  understanding 
oSov.  Cf.  i.  67,  d.  In  S.  and  L.  D.  Jij piav  is  supplied.  Cf.  vii. 
223,  tt)v  liri  9.  iZolov  roievfuvoi — marching  oid  to  death. 

Ch.  CX. — a.  Ijrirjj&wrdrnc — most  fit  for  his  purpose.  Schw. 

b.  2*dca. — It  is  not  known  whether  the  Persian  and  Median  lan- 
guage were  the  same ; they  were  certainly  not  so,  according  to  H. 
In  Persian  there  is  no  name  like  this,  of  the  same  meaning;  but 
according  to  Lefevre,  quoted  by  L.,  the  Hyreanians,  a nation  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians,  yet  call  a dog  Spac,  and  among  the  Russians 
a dog  is  Sabac.  B. 

c.  irpoc  Saawiipwv — towards  the  Saspires.  Cf.  i.  104,  b. 

d.  at  biaxpnmoQai,  that  he  (Astyages)  will  kill  you.  C£  also  i.  24, 
Siaxpatrtai  piv,  to  kill  himself. 
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Ch.  CXII. — a.  "A pa  St  ...  . IXiyt  ....  icai  airtStUwi.  Cf.  Jelf, 

§ 752,  2.  Subordinate  (dependent)  thoughts  standing  in  a co-or- 
dinate form  as  if  independent.  Cf.  i.  36,  vii.  217,  and  Thucyd.  i. 
120,  ivOvutirat  yap  <c.  r.  A.,  there  quoted. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  rovrov  Si}  ... . iraiSa — Arm,  I mean,  the  son  of  the 
herdsman , as  they  used  to  surname  him. 

b.  (xpSciXp bv  flaoiKijoc. — The  Persian  monarch  received  from  those 
who  bore  this  title  information  on  all  matters  in  agitation  through- 
out his  kingdom,  the  king's  eyes  being  confidential  officers  through 
whom  he  beheld  his  kingdom  and  subjects.  Cf.  Stanl.  iEschyl. 
Pers.  985 : so  the  Chinese  state-paper  of  1834  called  the  British 
Superintendent  “ the  barbarian  Eye.  S.  and  L.  D.  By  H.  Pers. 
ch.  ii.  p.  260,  they  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  our  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  or  guards  through  whom  alone  access  could  be  gained 
to  the  monarch.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  91,  seqo. 

c.  we  traerip. — Cf.  i.  29,  b.  In  the  preceding  line,  rdv  St  kov  rivet 
k.  r.  X.,  observe  the  force  of  the  particle,  and  some  one  of  them,  I sup- 
pose, or  most  likely  to  be  the  King’s  Eye.  Hdtus  relates  what  boys 
playing  at  such  a game  would  probably  have  done,  not  pretending 
to  have  express  authority  for  every  particular  circumstance  he 
details.  Kov  shows  that  the  statement  is  of  this  nature.  Stephens, 
Grk  Particles,  p.  35.  Cf.  also  i.  61,  e. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  if  8 ?Xa/3f  rrjv  SUriv — until  at  last  he  received  the 
punishment  (he  deserved).  B.  Wherefore,  Sic.  W.  Cf.  ii.  116,  a. 

Ch.  CXVI. — a.  >)  inrdicpanc — his  delivery,  action,  manner.  Cf. 
Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  1,3.  ' 

b.  avtv(i\0t't£. — Cf.  i.  86,  c. 

C.  r bv  iovra  \6yov. — Cf.  i.  95,  a.:  and  on  tcaripaivi  k.  t. X.,  cf.  i.  90,  d. 

Ch.  CXVI  I. — a.  koyov  VJJij  sai  iXaatna  Irroiitro,  SC.  rov  poveoXov, 
concerned  himself  less  about  him ; either  not  considering  him  so  much 
to  blame,  or  perhaps  as  too  much  beneath  him  to  punish. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  If  Seov  lyiyovrt,  in  id,  quod  debuit  cesserat. ; B.  had 
turned  out  well. — trei  rv\gat  xpvaryat,  with  a good  omen  ; i.  e.  he  con-  , 
sidered  the  invitation  as  an  omen  that  all  would  go  well. — Cf.  Viger. 
Idiom,  p.  620. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  irapa  opuepd  yap Kixdpt)Kt — for  even  some  of 

our  oracles  have  turned  out  of  no  moment.  Jelf,  § 637,  iii.  3,/.  vapd 
trpuepa,  nearly  the  same  as  tc  aoOtvic  in  the  following  sentence.  B. 
— rd  rdv  ivttpdruv  l^ogtva,  what  belongs  to  dreams,  all  of  the  nature 
of  dreams.  Svnparwv,  partitive  gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 536.  Cf.  i.  193,  ii. 
77,  iii-  25,  v.  49,  viii.  142,  d.  W. 

b.  ri)c  or)c  dpxnc  rrpoor. — On  the  gen.  cf.  Jelf,  § 496,  cpioted  in  ii. 
141,  a.  irtpa  roiavra — alia  talia,  i.  e.  similia,  et  adverbii  potestate, 
similiter.  B.  Both  we  ourselves  are  of  good  courage,  and  we  exhort 
you  to  a similar  course,  to  be  so  too,  like  us.  Cf.  i.  191,  207,  ii-  150, 
iii.  47,  79.  Wytten. 

c.  ro»c  yuvapkvovz,  for  yovt~i£ — his  parents.  On  adjectives,  parti- 
ciples, and  pronominal  adjectives,  with  the  article,  used  as  sub- 
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stantives,  cf.  Jelf,  § 436,  a.  So  Thucyd.  v.  32,  ol  »//3wvr«c  (for 

C h.  CXXI. — a.  o\ptv — oil  TiXtrfv — a vision  which  had  no  accomplish- 
ment, which  imported  nothing.  Jisch.  S.  c.  Theb.  832,  quoted  by  B. 
w fiiXaiva  cat  rtAtta — ' Apa. 

h.  oil  card  MirpaSari]v — not  after  the  fashion  of  Mithradates,  very 
different  people  from  Mithradates.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  e. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  ijv  re rd  iravra  >i  K wd — Cyno  was  every- 

thing in  his  story;  he  talked  of  nothing  but  Cyno.  Jelf,  § 382,  1. 
Cf.  also  iii.  157,  vii.  156,  a. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  imrptipoyivov — growing  up. — Wyttenb.  gives  a 
peculiar  force  to  the  preposition  in  this  word,  growing  up  for  his 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his,  Harpagus’,  revenge  ; from  the 
preceding  rtpwplyv lie  understands  nyetpbv  after  the  participle ; ren- 
dering it,  sibi  crescere  et  ali  vindicem. — Schw. 

b.  lire  rihv  oSwv  QvXaaaoptvuv. — Cf.  vii.  236,  b. 

Ch.  CXXIV. — a.  at  ydp  titol  kiropimai — -for  over  thee  do  the  gods 
watch,  exercise  gmrdianship,  cf.  i.  209,  where  Cyrus  says  Iptv  9toi 
KySovrai.  Cf.  Isaiah  xlv.  1,  “ to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I have  holden,”  &c. 

b.  ytvofuvot  jrpoc  aio — being  on  your  side.  So  ilvai  irpoc  rivot,  to  be 
on  any  one’s  side.  Jelf,  § 638,  ii. 

c.  sard  raxo c — in  haste.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  e.  Kara,  Causal.  Mode 

and  manner,  as  the  model  of  the  action — according  to — after  the 
fashion  of.  Cf.  i.  9,  ear'  ix.  21,  card  avvrvx‘VV,  casu.  Cf. 

i.  121,  b.  there  quoted.  ' 

Ch.  C XXV.— a.  bri(p  rpoirip — avoir ticti. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 811.  biretc 
(for  which  oriip  rpoirip  is  used)  and  with  future  indicative.  Verbs 

of  caring,  considering,  troubling  oneself  about,  endeavouring,  effecting, 
and  inciting,  or  words  which  imply  such  notions,  are  followed  by 
binoQ,  (oiru»c  pi),)  and  in  Hdtus  also  by  i> j or  «c  yv,  with  the  fut. 
ind.  instead  of  the  conjunctive.  The  sense  of  this  future  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  conjunctive,  and  only  differs  therefrom  in  that  it 
definitely  expresses  the  possible  realization  of  the  proposed  end. 
liroitt  Sr)  ravra.  All  this  is  different  from  the  account  given  by 
Xenophon ; cf.  i.  107,  b.  Previous  to  the  revolt,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Cyrus  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
the  Persian  tribes.  This  is  described  as  having  been  effected  by 
craft,  and  the  Persian  conqueror  is  said  to  have  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  a method  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Ginghis-Khan 
among  the  Mongols,  before  he  also  began  his  conquering  career. 
The  method  pursued  by  both  is  decidedly  characteristic  of  a rude 
state  of  society,  when  men  were  to  be  wrought  upon  only  by  ap- 
peals to  their  senses.  As  general  of  the  armies  of  Persia,  Cyrus 
assumed  the  name  or  title  by  which  he  is  constantly  known  and 
designated  in  history,  and  which  betokens  the  sun  ; (so  Khor  in 
Parsee  signifies  the  sun) ; his  original  name  having  been  A gradates. 
It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of  princes  of  the  East  to  change 
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the  names  of  their  birth  for  surnames  or  titles  of  honour,  as 
Ginghis-Khan  from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  received 
the  appellation  of  Temugin ; and  such  has  continued  to  be  the  cus- 
tom of  Persia,  down  to  the  most  recent  time.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p. 
216.  Cf.  Cyrus,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  a\ir)v,  = hxXriaiav,  an  assembly,  gathering  of  the  people,  from 
aXiiQ,  crowded,  thronged.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  v.  29,  79,  vri.  134.  On 
IrrtXtySfitvoc,  cf.  i.  7S,  a. 

c.  hrri  ii  JJtpacutv  <rv\vdi  yivta. — “ As  was  invariably  the  case  among 
the  great  nomad  races,  the  Persians  were  subdivided  into  severed 
hordes  or  tribes ; the  number  of  these  was  10 ; and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  no  less  by  their  differences  of  rank 
than  by  their  modes  of  life.  3 of  them  were  noble ; the  Pasargadse, 
the  noblest  of  them  all,  the  Maraphii,  and  the  Maspii.  3 other 
tribes  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  Panthialsei,  the  De- 
rusii,  and  the  Germanii ; while  4 others,  the  Dai,  Mardi,  Dropici, 
and  Sagartii,  continued  to  retain  their  wandering  and  nomad  habits, 
but  are  occasionally  mentioned,  more  especially  the  last,  as  contri- 
buting hardy  bands  of  cavalry  to  the  Persian  armies.  Two  prin- 
cipal observations  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Persia  naturally  flow 
from  these  facts,  as  recorded  by  Hdtus  : 1st,  We  must  discard  the 
idea  that  the  Persian  nation,  even  at  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of 
its  history,  was  universally  and  equally  civilized.  A part  of  the 
nation  ruled  the  remainder,  and  this  portion  alone  had  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization  by  its  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  luxury.  The  other  tribes  continued  in  their  original 
barbarism,  and  partook  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  race.  Persian  history,  therefore,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the  whole  nation  as  of  certain  tribes, 
or  possibly  even  of  a single  tribe,  that  of  the  Pasargadte.  These 
composed  the  court,  and  it  appears  that,  almost  without  exception, 
all  that,  was  distinguished  among  the  Persians  proceeded  from  them. 
2ndly,  The  above  particulars  would  at  once  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
in  a country  so  constituted,  everything  would  depend  on  descent 
and  the  distinctions  of  tribe.  As  the  tribes  were  distinguished  by 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  nobility,  so  there  was  a gradation  also 
in  the  different  families  of  which  each  tribe  was  composed.  The 
noblest  family  of  the  most  noble  tribe  was  that  of  the  Achajmenidse, 
from  which  exclusively  the  kings  of  Persia  were  always  taken.  The 
same  distinction  of  more  or  less  noble  tribes  has  at  all  times  pre- 
vailed among  most  of  the  nomad  nations  of  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  the  Arabs  and  Mongols,  and  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
military  pride  of  the  more  warlike,  to  which  the  rest  were  reduced 
to  pay  homage.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  214,  seqq. 

d.  aprkarai — Ion.  for  ijprgvTai  or  yprrffxivot  i!<rl,  perf.  pass,  from 
Apraoi,  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  Persians  depend,  i.  e.  whom  they 
acknowledge  as  their  chiefs.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  iii.  19,  vi.  109,  v. 
31,  ix.  6. 
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e.  IJairapydSai. — The  name  of  this  tribe  is  probably  traceable  in 
Fata,  the  name  of  a town  and  district  of  some  consideration,  in 
Persia  Proper,  at  this  day : R.  p.  285.  So  also  Lassen.  Cf.  par- 
ticularly E.  Orient.  H.  p.  291,  seqq.,  where  Pasargadte  (the  town) 
seems  to  be  identified  with  the  plain  of  Mourghab,  famed  for  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Cyrus.  Of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Persians,  the 
Germanii  were  probably  the  people  of  the  modern  Kerman,  who  • 
continue  to  give  some  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  Mardi  (cf. 
i.  84,  a.)  occupied  the  Mts  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Dai 
the  sandy  plains  to  the  E.  of  that  Sea.  H.  Pers.  p.  214. 

Ch.  CXXV  I. — a.  rrp&c  Si  o imp  jc.  r.  X. — and,  in  addition,  with  wine 
and  with  victual s the  most  proper  possible.  Cf.  on  irpdc,  Jelf,  § 640, 
(quoted  in  iii.  74,  a.)  oivip,  Instrumental  Dat.,  Jelf,  § 607.  On  if 
iwirr/S.,  Jelf,  § 870,  obs.  4,  (quoted  in  vi.  44,  a.,)  and  obs.  5,  drrb 
liivvvv,  after  supper,  cf.  vi.  129,  b.  ot  Si  tpaoav  . ...  rb  piaov . Cf. 
ix.  82,  a. 

b.  iraptyv/tvov — he  opened  or  disclosed:  cf.  viii.  19,  and  ix.  44,  b. 
Schw.  iftio  irtiQcirOai.  Cf.  Jelf,  Causal  Gen.,  § 487,  4. 

c.  rah  if  x*'P«C  &yn>9at — to  take  these  matters  into  my  hands,  i.  e. 
to  undertake  them.  Cf.  iv.  79,  vii.  8.  B. 

d.  if  S>v  iyovTiev  diet — as  then  matters  stand  so.  Cf.  viii.  144,  e. 
and  Soph.  Ai.  915.  W. 

Ch.  CXXVlI, — a.  a — (3ov\ri mrai — cf.  Jelf,  § 886,  2.  Indie,  in 
Oratio  obliqua.  rov  \6yov  pireaxov,  cf.  i.  21,  b. 

Ch.  CXXVIII. — a.  dvteso\6mot — he  impaled.  Cf.  Smith’s  D. 
of  A.  Crux. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  to!  Si)  sal — cf.  i.  30,  a.  il  iwiirov  routrat  rb  Kv- 
pov  ipyov — if  he  claims  the  achievement  of  Cyrus  as  his  own.  avrbf — 
ypdif/ai,  cf.  Jelf,  § 672,  2,  Nom.  with  the  Infinitive. 

b.  rip  \6yifi — re  vera,  in  reality.  Schw.  Cf.  v.  84,  a. 

C.  il  yip  Si)  Stov  . ...  i)  Ilrpcrewv. — Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 556,  2, 
with  ti  yap  Sri  supply  £XX<p  ir«pd(b;r»  rb  Kparop,  and  render  Slav 
quia  oportuisset.  So  ti  rrapibv  atrip  (iamXia  yivieOai  . ...  if  whilst 
it  was  in  his  power  to  become  king.  Jelf,  § 700,  2,  Accus.  Absolute, 
quoted  in  iii.  91,  a. 

Ch.  CXXX. — a.  hr'  irea  rptr/covra  cat  icarov  Sviibv  Siovra  k.  r. 

A difficulty  here  occurs ; for,  computing  the  reign  of  each  monarch 
and  subtracting  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  power,  comparing 
the  result  with  the  duration  assigned  in  the  text  to  the  empire, 
viz.  of  128  years,  a difference  of  6 years  is  observable.  Thus,  from 
i.  102,  106,  130,  we  find  Dejoces  reigned  53  yrs,  Phraortes  22, 
Cyaxares  40,  Astyages  35,  in  all  150.  Now,  if  from  the  sum  total 
150,  we  take  28,  the  time  of  the  Scythians’  power,  there  remains 
122,  and  therefore  6 years  too  little.  Either  therefore  we  must 
suppose  that  some  copyist  has  dropped  out  6 years  from  one  of  the 
reigns,  or  with  W.  and  Volney,  that  in  assigning  128  years  as  the 
length  of  the  Median  empire,  he  is  dating  it  from  the  time  of  their 
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first  revolting,  and  that  they  had  a popular  form  of  government  for 
6 years  before  Dejoces  was  king.  Scnw. 

b.  cal  airioTtiaav  ....  victiBevrtQ. — This  revolt  of  the  Medes  took 
place  under  Darius  Nothus,  by  whom  they  were  again  subdued,  b. 

c.  408,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.  Cf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  i. 
2,  fin.  This  event  is  considered  by  B.  as  the  latest  mentioned  in 
Hdtus,  who  living  to  the  age  of  80,  must  have,  according  to  his 
theory,  inserted  it  among  the  additions  and  corrections  made  after 
the  bulk  of  the  work  was  finished.  The  contrary,  vis.  that  Hdtus’ 
work  was  written  entire  at  an  advanced  age,  is  maintained  with 
success  by  D.  Cf.  i.  a.  Allusions  to  other  events  after  the  siege 
of  Sestos,  b.  c.  478,  with  which  Hdtus’  history  closes,  occur  in  li. 
156,  iii.  15,  e.,  iii.  160,  c.,  v.22,  vi.  98,  b.,  vii.  7,  a.,  106,  114,  A.,  137, 
151,  170,  e.,  233,  b.,  viii.  3,  c.,  ix.  35,  e.f.,  64,  72,  105,  b.  Whether 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes  here  spoken  of  be  the  latest  event  alluded 
to  by  Hdtus,  see  iii.  15,  c. 

Ch.  CXXXI. — a.  ayaXfiara  pkv ISpvioOai. — Cf.  viii.  109. 

From  the  adoration  among  the  Persians  of  the  element  of  fire,  the 
principal  object  of  their  worship,  the  symbol  of  the  primal  fire  or 
creative  energy  of  the  Godhead,  from  whence  emanated  Ormuzd 
himself,  the  author  of  all  good,  and  of  the  Sun,  the  second  great 
national  deity  of  the  Persians,  whose  whole  mythology  might  be 
said  to  turn  upon  the  ideas  of  light  and  the  sun,  their  established 
symbols  of  wisdom  and  goodness  and  excellence,  (H.  Pers.  ch.  i. 
p.  131,)  naturally  followed  their  disregard  of  temples,  images,  &c. 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  i.  p.  651,  quoted  by  B.,  observes,  that  the  relics  of 
temples  which  may  be  discovered  at  the  present  day  are  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  as  contradictory  to  the  testimony  of  Hdtus ; as  he 
is  here  speaking  of  the  earlier  and  purer  state  of  the  Persian  reli- 
gion, before  any  of  the  superstitions  of  other  nations  had  been  in- 
grafted on  to  it.  See  more  in  vii.  54,  a.,  and  vii.  40,  b.  L.  adds  that 
the  more  ancient  nations  generally  were  not  worshippers  of  images  j 
according  to  Lucian,  not  the  Egyptians ; nor,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, the  Gks,  till  the  time  of  Cecrops ; and  Plutarch  says  that 
N uma  forbad  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  under  the  form 
of  a man  or  animal,  and  that  for  170  years  there  was  in  their  tem- 
ples neither  a statue  or  painting  of  the  Deity.  See  on  the  Persian 
religion,  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  130,  and  ch.  ii.  p.  243,  seqq.  Gibbon,  i. 
ch.  8,  p.  318 — 329. 

b.  avBpwwofviac — of  the  same  nature  as  men.  Schw. — of  the  same 
form  as  men.  B. 

c.  vofttZovtn  c.  r.  X. — vouiZhv  here  i.  q.  lv  vo nip  irouioQai,  to  be  ac- 
customed, or  wont.  B.  Cf.  i.  133,  ii.  64,  iii.  100,  iv.  191,  vii.  120,  o. 
By  Jelf,  § 588, 1,  (quoted  in  ii.  50,  c.,)  Ait  is  taken  as  the  Transmis- 
sive Dot.  after  vopiiovm,  in  the  sense  of  they  pay  customary  honour 
to  Zeus. 

d.  M irpav.  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Persian 
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word  mihr,  or  mihir,  love ; see  Hyde,  c.  iv.  p.  107.  B.,  from  Creu- 
zer’s  Symbol,  i.  p.  729,  says,  “ under  the  various  names  given  to 
the  goddess  by  tne  different  Asiatic  nations,  see  i.  105,  c. ; they  all 
agreed  in  adoring  the  one  great  feminine  principle  that  pervades 
the  universe,  whether  derived  from  the  moon,  the  earth,  or  from 
nature  herself.” 

Ch.  CXXXII. — a.  Qeoyovitjv. — Not  such  a Theogony  as  that 
mentioned  in  ii.  53,  but  rather  a narration  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  gods ; which,  though  not  the  same  as  what  the  Gks  assigned 
to  their  deities,  viz.  a human  descent,  was  yet' derived  from  various 
sources,  as  is  manifest  from  the  CEons  and  Emanations,  which  the 
Gnostics  derived  from  the  Chaldeeans,  and  hence  may  fairly  be 
called  a Theogony,  without  contradicting  what  was  said  in  the 
preceding  ch.  concerning  the  gods  not  being  of  the  same  nature 
as  man.  W.  Cf.  i.  131,  a. ; and  on  the  Ferooher  (archetypes,  ideal 
essences,  or  spirits  of  all  created  things)  which  collectively  com- 
posed the  pure  creation  of  Ormuzd,  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  132. 

b.  8,  ti  fuv  \6yos  aiptn — in  ichat  way,  according  as,  the  reason  (of 
the  thing)  persuades  him,  according  as  he  thinks  Jit. — Cf.  iii.  45, 
iv.  127. 

Ch.  CXXXIII. — a.  rgiipnv  it  <c.  r.  X. — Cf.  ix.  110,  on  the  king’s 
birth-day,  when,  as  on  other  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year,  presents  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
each  country  were  made  to  the  monarch : see  the  description  of 
the  festival  Norooz , extracted  from  Morier,  i.  p.  207,  in  H.  Pers.  ch. 
i.  p.  106,  seqq.  - 

b.  oi  ivSaifiovic — the  wealthy;  so  in  v.  8,  B.,  and  in  i.  196,  and 
in  Latin  beatus : Plautus,  Paenul.  v.  88,  “ Bonam  quam  beatam  me 
esse  nimis  dici  mavolo.” 

c.  ra  Xfirrd  r<5v  wpofiartov — the  smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goats, 
&C.  irpo/3ara,  for  cattle,  i.  207,  &C.  Cf.  ix.  93,  a.  eirupopripuai,  what 
is  brought  to  table  after  the  meal,  sweetmeats,  or  dessert. — owe  aKioi, 
not  crowded  together,  not  all  at  once,  i.  e.  a little  at  a time,  cf.  i.  196, 
and  iv.  184.  B. 

d.  olixp  ii  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  i.  71,  b. — <rriyapxoc,  the  master  of  the  house. 

Ch.  CXXXIV. — a.  rwv  i\of itiwv,  those  who  are  nearest.  Cf.  iv. 

169;  v.  49 ; vi.  8. — *ard  riv  avrbv  \6yov  sai  r.  r.  X.  On  the  same 
principle  as,  &c.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  a.,  and  v.  8,  c. — In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  ch.,  ri  lOvo c,  the  Persians ; i.  e.  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Medes,  so  the  Persian  nation  extended  its  empire  and 
its  prefectures  far  and  wide.  Schw.  and  B.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  60, 
seqq.,  who  seems  rather  to  refer  rd  iOvog  to  the  Medes.  “ We  learn, 
from  other  passages,  that  the  government  of  the  Medes,  like  that 
of  other  kingdoms,  was  one  of  satrapies,  each  foreign  satrapy  being 
intrusted  to  a Mede ; and  the  system  being  probably  nothing  more 
than  a classification  of  the  different  nations,  each  satrap  receiving 
the  tribute  collected  by  his -more  remote  neighbour,  which  was 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  till  it  was  handed  over  to  the  king’s 
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treasury,  by  the  satrap  stationed  nearest  Media,  properly  so 
called,”  &c. 

Ch.  CXXXV. — a.  ZaviKali  k.t.X. — “ The  rude  victors  very  soon 
adopted  much  of  the  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  even  the  religion 
of  tne  vanquished ; as  was  the  case,  also,  with  other  nations  re- 
sembling them  in  circumstances,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  they 
had  attained.  In  the  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the  Persians 
became  the  pupils  of  the  Medes,  the  Babylonians,  and  Lydians ; 
just  as  the  Mongols,  who  overthrew  the  Chinese  empire,  adopted 
their  manners.  Nomad  tribes  are  peculiarly  prone  to  adopt  such 
changes,  owing  to  their  unsettled  mode  of  life,  and  because  the 
desire  of  sensual  gratifications  is  the  only  motive  which  spurs 
them  to  conquest  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  220. 

b.  novpiSlas  yvvaiicac,  wedded  wires,  opposed  to  iraXXaicat,  con- 
cubines : as  in  v.  18,  vi.  138.  B.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  257. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  'AvlpayaBiij  Sk iraiiac.  Cf.  Psalm 

cxxvii.  5,  “ Blessed  is  the  man,”  &c.  The  idea  was  encouraged 
among  the  Persians  by  the  laws  of  Zoroaster  for  the  furtherance 
of  marriage,  and  his  praises  of  fruitfulness  in  women.  H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  247-  oc  av — awoiily,  (sc.  rovrov)  b(  av  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  J elf,  § 817, 
7,  Omission  of  the  Demonstrative  before  the  Relative.  Cf.  also  on 
the  conjunctive  (airohty),  § 829,  1.  If  av  is  joined  to  the  relative 
and  the  conjunctive,  it  generally  belongs  to  the  relative  and  not  to 
the  verb,  and  gives  an  indefiniteness  to  it,  by  annexing  the  notion, 
“ be  he  who  he  may and  in  consequence  of  this  indefiniteness,  the 
conjunctive  is  used  where  in  English  the  indie,  stands:  3c  nouJ, 
he  who  does  it ; 3c  sroip,  he  who  may  do  it ; 3c  &v  -roiy,  whosoever  may  do 
it,  or  does  it. 

b.  to  iroXXAv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 436,  y,  ellipse  of  the  substantive  of  which 
the  adj.  is  the  attributive,  as  here,  in  abstract  notions.  So  rt>  raXiv, 
the  beautiful.  Cf.  vi.  14,  a.,  113,  a.,  vii.  157,  b.f  there  quoted. 
pixpi  fUooaeroe-  Xenophon  fixes  the  termination  of  the  Persian 
education  at  17,  Cyrop.  i.  2,  § 4,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  3 points 
of  education,  Xenophon  and  others  agree  with  Hdtus ; but  at  the 
present  day  the  Persians  are  much  changed  in  the  3rd  respect.  B. 
Cf.  also  iii.  72,  the  speech  of  Darius,  n-plv— ytvijrai.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
842,  4.  Ilpi'v  is  used  with  the  conjunctive  of  something  future — 
and  only  after  negative  clauses  and  principal  tenses.  In  the  last 
sentence  uaijv  i.  q.  arjSiav,  affliction,  grief.  B. 

Ch.  CXXXVII a.  diroic. — aXX’  OKorra  plr)  roiavra  iyivtro,  SC. 

r'tKva,  supplied  from  the  general  notion  of  the  sentence.  Jelf,  § 
893,  e.,  Brachylogy. 

Ch.  CXXXVI II. — a.  \tirpyv  r)  \tvKr]v— scaly  leprosy,  or  white 
leprosy.  S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  \tvKi ic  wipiartphc,  white  (i.  e.  leprous ) doves,  not  naturally  white ; 
for,  according  to  Hammer,  Vienna  Review,  ix.  p.  17,  the  Persians 
held  this  colour,  when  natural,  in  <great  respect,  as  the  type  of 
innocence.  B. 
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Ch.  CXXXIX.  — a.  TiXtvTwoi  iravra  ....  Jjiypa. — -Denied  by 
Scaliger,  Hyde,  and  Gataker,  but  defended  by  B.,  on  the  authority 
of  Creuzer  and  Schlegel,  on  the  ground  that  it  refers  only  to  the 
nom.  case  of  the  masculine  proper  names,  and  those  also  of  the 
ancient  Persian  language,  of  which  hardly  any  thing  is  known. 

Ch.  CXL. — a.  Trplv  av  iir’  opvtOoc  k.  t.  — It  is  certain  from  his- 
tory, that  the  Median  priest-caste,  the  Magi,  became  established 
among  the  Persians  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy 
by  Cyrus — and  that  the  first  consequence  of  their  appointment 
was  the  introduction  of  a certain  religious  ceremonial  in  the  court 
of  Persia.  It  by  no  means,  however,  follows  from  this  that  the 
Persians  at  once  laid  aside  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  as  it  were  became  suddenly  converted  into  Medes,  but 
rather  that  a mixture  and  union  of  their  ancient  and  newly-adopted 
opinions  and  customs  took  place.  The  laws  of  the  Persians  were 
cited  with  those  of  the  Medes,  their  national  deities  were  still  re- 
verenced as  before,  and  in  his  time  Herodotus  (as  in  the  passage 
in  the  text)  remarked  certain  diversities  observable  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Persians,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Magians. 
H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  249,  and  cf.  p.  221.  On  irpiv  av  with  the  infin- 
itive, cf.  Jelf,  ( Oratio  Obliqua,)  § 889,  c.,  and  885,  3. 

b.  KaracrjpuiaavTfc  k.  r.X. — Cf.  on  this  custom  Cicero  Tusc.  Qnaest. 

i.  45.  B.  An  instance  of  the  preservation  of  a body  thus  en- 
closed is  quoted  by  L.  from  the  Annual  Regist.  of  1774,  that  the 
body  of  Edward  I.,  which  was  covered  with  wax  a.  d.  1307,  was 
found  perfect  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1774. 

c.  KTilvovTtQ irtTuvd. — This  practice  arose  from  their  belief 

in  the  doctrine  of  a good  and  an  evil  principle,  the  sources  of  all 
good  and  ill,  which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole  structure 
both  of  the  religious  and  political  philosophy  of  Zoroaster,  and 
the  existence  of  a kingdom  of  light  and  a kingdom  of  darkness  ; 
in  the  former  of  which  reigns  Ormuzd,  the  author  and  giver  of  all 
good ; in  the  latter,  Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil,  moral  as  well 
as  physical.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  244.  These  kingdoms  are  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  followers  of  the  good  Princi- 
ple were  bound  to  destroy  all  that  proceeded  from  the  evil ; such 
as  noxious  creatures,  serpents,  scorpions,  and  the  like.  The  dog,  the 
friend  of  man,  it  will  be  observed,  belonged  to  the  good  Principle. 

d.  ro,,  cai  dpx’Jv  lvoplath\ — let  it  rest , as  it  was  at  first  estab- 
lished. By  this  phrase,  Hdtus  means  that  he  is  unable  to  suggest 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  a custom,  which  marks  so  decided  a dif- 
ference between  the  Magi  and  the  priests  of  Egypt ; and  that  there- 
fore he  has  merely  stated  that  such  a custom  exists,  and  so  let  the 
matter  rest  without  further  discussion.  B. 

Ch.  CXLL— a.  The  history  is  now  resumed  from  i.  92. — \6ynv, 
an  apologue,  a fable.  Thus  JEsop,  XoyoiroioQ,  a writer  of  fables,  in 

ii.  134.  B. 

b.  iraiuaOt  poi  Ipx- — Cf.  Jelf,  § 593,  quoted  in  vi.  86,  b.  if  to 
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. afiXeovroc  k.  r.  X.  Qui  sacras  literas  curant,  recordabuntur  Serva- 
toris  verba,  apud  Matth.  xi.  1 7-  Schw. 

c.  ipyy  — Cf.  i.  88,  a. 

Ch.  CXLII.— a.  roC  ovpavov — r<j>  raWiartp. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 442,  a.  b., 
quoted  in  i.  183,  a.  rpoirovy  riaatpat  wapaywyiutv,  four  kinds  of  de- 
flections, varieties  of  language,  i.  e.four  different  dialects  of  the  ionic. 
So  also  the  other  dialects  in  Greece  were  subdivided,  varying  in 
the  different  states  where  each  was  spoken. 

b.  MiXijrof. — The  founder  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  been  Neleus, 
s.  of  Codrus ; and  as,  besides  it,  he  founded  two  other  cities,  it  may 
be  concluded,  as  their  dialect  was  the  same,  that  these  were  Mytis 
and  Priene ; hence  the  inhabitants  of  Myus,  when  their  city  was 
devastated  by  an  inundation,  betook  themselves  to  Miletus  and 
formed  one  state  with  them.  B.  On  Neleus,  cf.  ix,  97. — On  the 
Ionian  colonies,  from  the  Oxford  Tables,  p.  6 : “ The  Ionians, 
(headed  by  Neleus  and  other  sons  of  Codrus,)  joined  by  some 
Thebans,  (a  colony  of  these  afterwards  came  to  Priene,)  Phocians, 
Abantes,  and  other  Greeks,  founded  12  cities  on  the  southern  coast 

, of  Lydia  and  the  northern  of  Caria,  b.  c.  1044.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  were  Phocsea  and  Ephesus.”  On  the  remaining  states 
B.  quotes  Raoul  Rochette  as  follows  : “ That  Ephesus  ana  Colo- 
phon both  existed  before  the  coming  of  the  Ionians,  who  turned 
out  their  inhabitants  to  make  way  for  themselves ; that  Lebedus 
was  in  the  same  way  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Carians ; that 
Teos  was  first  founded  by  the  jEolians,  and  then  received  those 
Minyae  of  Orchomenos  who  accompanied  the  Ionian  colonists,  cf. 
i.  146 ; that  Clazomen®  and  Phoc®a  were  both  built  at  a later 
period,  the  first  by  colonists  from  Colophon,  the  second  by  Athe- 
nians in  company  with  Phocians,  whence  probably  its  name  was 
taken.  On  the  3 remaining  states  nothing  appears  certain.”  On 
the  Ionian  states  and  their  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  &e., 
read  H.  P.  A.  Survey  of  the  Gk  Colonies,  &c.,  § 76 — 81.  Twelve 
of  these  towns,  says  H.,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  Phocma, 
Ephesus,  and  Smyrna,  formed,  for  the  space  of  about  90  miles,  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  various  establishments  and  edifices, 
and  presented  to  the  stranger,  as  he  arrived  by  sea,  an  imposing 
spectacle  of  civilization  and  splendour,  &c.  Cf.  also  vi.  6,  a.,  and 
H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  § The  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  107,  seqq.,  the 
whole  of  which  sect,  is  deserving  of  the  Oxford  reader’s  attention. 

c.  'Ert  SI  rpftg  viro\. — Xiot  fitv  vvv  sal  ’Epv9. — povvot. — But  besides 
those  which  I have  mentioned,  there  are  three  Ionian  cities,  two  of 
which  are  situated  on  the  islands  Samos  and  Chios,  but  Erg  three,  the 
third,  is  situated  on  the  continent.  Now , vvv,  the  Chians  and  Ery- 
threeans  use  the  same  dialect,  but  the  Samians  have  one  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Stephens,  Gk  Particles,  p.  111.  On  the  force  of  the  particle, 
cf.  v.  1 19,  o.  On  lie’  iomruv,  by  themselves,  cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  3,  e. 

Ch.  CXLIII. — a.  t}<rav  tv  nKt-rry  roD  <p6/3ov,were  sheltered  or  screen-' 
ed  from  fear:  cf.  Jelf,  § 531,  Separative  Gen.  Cf.  vii.  172. 
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b.  on  /irj,  except , besides. — Cf.  i.  18,  b.  sal  ipov  tcpiaavro  k.  t.  X. — 
Cf.  i.  148,  a. 

Ch.  CXLI V. — a.  Kardwip  t.  t.  X.  The  six  Dorian  colonies  here 
enumerated  were  the  only  settlements  of  that  nation  in  these 
countries ; others  were  formed  from  Rhodes,  and  others  claimed 
their  descent  directly  from  Lacedaemon.  B.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 79, 
seqq.,  and  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  118,  seqq.  H.  Pers.  ch.i.  p.  70,  observes 
that  the  Doric  colonies,  of  which  Halicarnassus  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, did  not  come  up  to  those  of  Ionia  in  the  fertility  of  their 
soil,  or  extent  of  their  commerce ; they  were,  however,  treated  by 
the  Persians  on  the  same  footing  with  the  others. 

b.  Tpioiriov  ’AwoXXwvoc — Triopium  in  Caria.  C.  Krio.  Apollo 
and  Diana,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  peculiar  deities  of  the 
Dorian  race.  Cf.  i.  69,  c. 

c.  rpinolac- — Cf.  i.  92,  b. 

d.  IZtsXrjioav .... ' AXucapvtjaov. — Halicarnassus  afterwards  became 
subject  to  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Caria,  cf.  vii.  99, 
a., and  was  peopled  with  Leleges  by  Mausolus.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 79;  cf. 
also  i.  a. 

Ch.  CXLV. — a.  'oti  sal  ort  tv  k.  r.  X. — Ion,  s.  of  Xuthus  kg  of 
Athens,  from  whom  the  Athenians  were  called  Ionians,  was  said  to 
have  led  a colony  to  JEgialus,  cf.  vii.  94,  o.,  on  the  coast  between  Elis 
and  Sicyon,  then  subject  to  Selinuntus,  kg  of  Sicyon,  whose  d.  Helice 
he  married.  Thence  they  were  afterwards  driven  by  the  Achceans, 
and  betook  themselves  to  Attica,  whence,  with  the  sons  of  Codrus, 
they  again  migrated  to  Asia,  and  there  built  their  12  cities.  B.  Cf. 
i.  142,  b.,  H.  P.  A.  § 185,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Ionia. 

Ch.  CXLV  I. — o.  imi  ftupit)  rroXXi)  Xiyuv. — This  observ- 

ation was  perhaps  directed,  cf.  D.  p.  86,  against  the  pride  of  He- 
cataeus  of  Miletus  and  others  who  boasted  of  the  purity  of  their 
Ionian  descent ; whence  follows,  the  enumeration  of  the  other 
tribes  who  took  part  in  colonizing  the  Ionian  states.  B.  On  these 
other  tribes  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 77. 

b.  4 'unite  dnooaofiiot — Phocians  separated  (from  the  remainder  of 
their  countrymen).  These  Phocians  from  Greece  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Phocseans  of  Asia  Minor,  in  i.  142  and  163. 
Pausanias,  vii.  2,  explains  anocdopioi  by  saying  that  all  the  Phocians 
took  part  in  these  colonies,  except  those  of  Delphi.  Cf.  ii.  103,  and 
Thucyd.  i.  12,  B.,  and  on  the  migration  here  referred  to,  v.  57,  a. 

c.  anb  too  npvravt)tov  k.  r.  X. — This  refers  to  the  custom  of  Gk 
colonists  taking  fire  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city,  when 
they  set  forth  on  their  journey.  The  practice,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 74, 
was  one  of  those  by  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  kindred  duties 
between  the  parent  city  and  the  colony  was  symbolically  set  forth. 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  establishment  in  the  colony  of  the 
worship  of  the  same  deities,  associating  with  them  the  founder  as 
a hero,  the  participation  in  the  chief  festivals  of  the  parent  state, 
adopting  the  same  emblems  on  the  coinage,  and  treating  the  Am- 
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bassadors  of  the  mother  city  with  various  marks  of  respect  at 
festivals,  sacrifices,  &c.  Cf.  also  Colonia , Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

d.  voftiZ-  ftwatoTaroi  ilvai. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 672,  Nom.with  the  Infinitive. 
When  the  same  person  is  both  the  subject  and  object  of  a verb 
declarandi  or  sentiendi,  governing  an  aceus.,  the  object  is  not,  as  in 
Latin,  expressed  by  the  personal  pronoun,  but  altogether  omitted, 
so  that  the  nominative  stands  with  the  inf.,  as  obr  tyt)  abrbe  \syuv 
= avrbe  oiiK  ift]  lavrov  \iynv. 

e.  obvopan. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 603,  Modal  Dat.  2.  The  mode  or  manner, 
or  wherein  any  thing  takes  place,  is  in  the  dative.  nv  yivoptva,  cf. 
viii.  136,  a. 

Ch.  CXLVII. — a.  rXaimov — The  Glaucus  of  Homer,  II.  ii.  875, 
vi.  206,  prince  of  the  Lycians  in  the  Trojan  War. 

b.  ’A warobpia — One  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  of  Attica,  whose 
origin  B.  refers  to  the  year  1190,  b.  c.,  and  consequently  long 
before  the  migration  of  the  Ionians  into  Asia.  It  was  held,  he 
considers,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  or  rather  of  Dionysus  Melanegis, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  deceived  Xanthius,  from  which  word 
awarav,  some  wrongly  derive  the  name.  It  was  at  this  festival 
the  children  were  admitted  into  the  phratriae,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 110, 
and  the  young  men  into  the  list  of  citizens.  It  was  the  great 
political  and  religious  festival  of  “ the  union  of  the  waroptc,  or 
members  of  the  warpai.”  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  discussed 
in  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  95.  The  most  natural  transition  appears  to 
be  irarjjp,  (in  composition  wariup,)  wan ipioc,  (whence  warovpiog, 
awarovpia,)  war  pa ; hence  'Awarovpia,  a festival  of  the  paternal  unions, 
of  the  waropiat,  of  the  war pai : — the  festival  at  which  all  the  Patr® 
connected  by  marriage  met,  and  took  part  in  the  same  ijtes  and 
sacrifices,  and  thus  formed  a certain  political  division,  called  a 
Phratria,  from  Qparrip,  i.  q.  frater.  See  also  the  excellent  note  on 
the  Apaturia  in  Sheppard’s  Theophrastus,  p.  88.  The  real  etymology 
is  from  wargp  and  a copulative,  like  the  Sanscrit  sa,  which  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  Up  a. 

c.  bprtjv,  accusat.  cognate  to  a notion  implied  in  the  verb.  Jelf,  § 548, 
d.  cara — <ncri<piv,  on  or  for  the  pretence.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  c.  Kara, 
Causal ; the  object  at  which  any  one  looks  and  frames  any  action 
or  motion.  Cf.  ii.  152,  b. 

Ch.  CXLVIII. — a.  map.  TloeitStiovi  ‘EXucwviijj — set  apart  for,  or  in 
honour  of  Heliconian  Poseidon.  The  dat.  commodi.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 598, 
quoted  in  vi.  86,  b.  The  name  Heliconian  was  from  Helice  of 
Achaia,  in  which  the  Ionians  had  built  a temple  while  in  that 
country,  cf.  i.  145,  a. ; hence  at  their  migration  they  carried  with 
them  his  worship,  and  built  the  temple  here  referred  to,  preserving 
the  ancient  appellation.  L.  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Eusta- 
thius, that  the  Eolians  formed  their  possessives  from  the  gen.  case 
plur.,  thus  'EAirwi'ioc  from  'EXuci bv,  gen.  of  'EXucaf.  The  temple 
stood  in  the  territory  of  Priene,  whose  inhabitants  presided  at  the 
sacrifice.  Thucyd.  iii.  104,  speaks  of  the  festival  of  ra  E <piaia 
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among  the  Ionians,  which  if  it  was  the  same  as  is  here  called  the 
TIaviwvta,  would  appear  (cf.  H.  § 77,  n.  18)  to  have  been  transferred 
to  Ephesus  at  a later  period.  Cf.  further  on  the  Festival,  the 
references  given  in  i.  18,  b. 

b.  Sony,  transmissive  dat.  with  verbs  of  going  towards,  meeting, 
approaching,  &c.  Jelf,  § 592.  ear  amp  riitv  llcpcrluv  k.  t.  X.  Cf. 
i.  139,  a. 

Ch.  CXLIX. — a.  Kiifir),  rj  <t>p«c<i>vtc  KaXtogtvr). — On  the  JEolic 
colonies,  from  the  Oxford  Tables, — “ b.  c.  1 124,  .So lie  migrations 
successively  headed  by  Penthilus,  a s.  of  Orestes,  Archelaus  his 
grandson,  and  Grais  his  great  grandson,  who  occupy  the  coasts  of 
Mysia  and  Caria,  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  Heca- 
tonnesi,  cf.  i.  151.  On  the  mainland  they  erected  12  cities,  the 
most  distinguished  of  which  were  Cyme  and  Smyrna.  Their  chief 
settlements  however  were  in  Lesbos.  All  their  towns  were  inde- 
pendent, and  possessed  peculiar  forms  of  government.”  Cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  JEolis.  H.,  P.  A.  § 76,  observes  that,  besides  these,  many 
others  were  subsequently  founded  from  Lesbos  and  Cyme,  extend- 
ing along  the  Troad  to  Abydos,  cf.  i.  151,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  52,  and 
along  the  opposite  Thracian  coast ; such  as  Sestos,  Hdtus  ix.  115, 
and  CEnos,  Thucyd.  vii.  57.  Magnesia  on  the  M wander  was  also 
considered  an  jSEolic  settlement,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Smyrna, 
one  of  the  12,  early  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians.  Pol. 
Ant.  § 76.  He  also  adds,  (n.  11,)  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
Cyme  was  named  Gpirwic,  from  Mt  Phricion  in  Locris,  the  former 
dwelling-place  of  these  chiefs,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Aga- 
memnon. On  the  idea,  apparently  unfounded,  that  the  12  cities 
composed  a league,  Panceolium,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ionians, 
holding  their  federal  festivals  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Grynwus, 
see  n.  12  of  the  same  §.  up.  Se  ijtovaav  ovt  bu.,  but  not  equally 
well  off  for  seasons.  Gen.  of  position.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 528,  quoted  in 
i.  30,  c. 

Ch.  CL. — a.  'S.fivpvrtv,  originally  called  Ephesus,  according  to 
H.  P.  A.  § 76,  n.  18 ; referring  to  Strabo,  who  is  quoted  by  L.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  name  Smyrna  belonged  at  first  to  a division  of 
Ephesus,  whose  inhabitants  founded  the  city  here  alluded  to,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Ephesus  which  they  had  at  first 
occupied ; but  the  ASolians  subsequently  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  which  they  were  again  forced  to  leave,  owing  to  the  attack 
of  the  Smyrnaeans  and  Colophonians,  with  whom  the  ejected  in- 
habitants had  taken  refuge.  This  account,  which  makes  Smyrna 
to  be  primarily  an  Ionian  colony  from  Ephesus,  differs  from  that 
of  Hdtus,  who  considers  it  A£olian  at  first,  but,  taken  from  them 
by  the  Colophonians,  an  Ionian  settlement.  Either  account  will 
equally  explain  the  allusion  in  i.  16. 

b.  ra  iiriirXa. — Cf.  i.  94,  g. 

Ch.  CLI. — a.  ruv  iv  ry  ‘iSy  oUtpiivuv.  Such  were  Antander,  and 
those  cities  thereabouts  which  Thucyd.  speaks  of  as  al  'Atcrauu 
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caXov/iivai,  also  Gargara,  Assus,  and  others,  in  number  30,  as  B. 
conjectures:  cf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  i.  16.  H.  P.  A.  § 76,  n.  14. 
From  v.  94,  it  appears  also  that  the  ASolians  had  the  whole  of  the 
Troad,  which  they  laid  claim  to  from  its  having  been  conquered 
by  Agamemnon,  and  to  which  the  Athenians,  as  having  also  snared 
in  the  Trojan  expedition,  asserted  an  equal  right.  Sigteum  is  there 
mentioned  as  having  been  taken  from  the  Mitylenceans  by  Pisis- 
tratus.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  62,  and  v.  65,  b.,  91,  94. 

b.  rrivrt  fi'tv  ttoX.  k.  r.  X.  Lesbos  reckoned  5 cities,  Mitylene,  An- 
tissa,  Pyrrha,  Eresus,  and  Methymna,  all  of  which  Mitylene  appears 
subsequently  to  have  united  under  its  government.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iii. 
2.  H.  P.  A.  § 76,  n.  9.  ri/v  yip  is ryv  (iroX tv) — iovrap  bpatpove. 
Adjective  and  participle  not  agreeing  either  in  gender  or  number 
with  the  substantive  of  which  they  are  the  immediate  attributives; 
by  the  constructs  Kara  ovvioiv.  Jelf,  § 379,  a. 

c.  'Ecarov  v;;< rota,  now  Mosko-nisi,  in  number  about  40,  in  the 
strait  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland.  iroXurt,  dat.  transmissive  ; 
with  verbs,  &c.  of  pleasing.  Cf.  ix.  79 ; vi.  129.  Jelf,  § 594,  4. 

Ch.  CLIII. — a.  koooi  7rX*}0oc,  how  many  in  number.  Cf.  Jelf, 
579,  4,  Adverbial  Accus.  tXAttr^a,  i.  e.  ra  iv  he<r\y  ytvoutva,  their 
subject  of  conversation. — hioxv,  conversation,  ii.  32;  ix.  7l.—airip- 
pnj/e,  cf.  iv.  142,  a.  With  regard  to  the  narrative  that  follows,  ch. 
153—161,  in  which  Hdtus  relates,  in  his  simple  style,  the  story  of 
the  Lydian  Pactyas,  who  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  cf.  D.’s  remarks,  p.  88, 
on  the  improbability  that  our  author  had  before  him,  or  made  use 
of,  the  works  of  Charon  of  Lampsacus — “ a popular  and  credulous 
writer  contemporary  with  and  perhaps  rather  earlier  than  Hdtus.” 
Cf.  also  vi.  37,  &.,  and  Muller’s  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  ch.  xviii.  p.  263. 

b.  lirirpixf/at Ttipoy.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  pp.  226  and  269, 

on  the  careful  separation  made  between  the  civil  and  military 
powers  in  the  Persian  system  of  government  by  satraps,  the 
foundation  of  which  beneficial  arrangement  was  laid  at  tne  very 
commencement  of  the  empire,  by  the  appointment  of  receivers  of 
the  royal  treasury,  together  with  that  of  commanders  of  the  forces. 

c.  KoyiZtiv,  transferee,  deferre,  in  regios  scilicet  Thesauros.  B. 

d.  ryv  irpwrijv,  at  first,  for  the  present,  Hpav  or  otov  being  usually 
supplied.  S.  and  L.  D.  The  verb  ilvai  put  absolutely,  as  in  UHv 
tlvai  for  Uiiv.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 546.  This  is  considered  erroneous 
by  Jelf,  § 679, 2,  who  says,  ilvai  is  here  the  predicate  of  'I<uvac,  and 
the  construction  is  correct  without  it.  Cf.  vii.  143. 

e.  Xiucai. — Cf.  iii.  93,  d.,  vii.  64,  a. 

f.  sir'  oCc,  against  whom.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 635,  3,  b.  hriixt.  Cf.  i.  80,  d. 

Ch.  CLV. — a.  ear  otov,  on  his  road.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629, 1.  b.  <ppovriZui 

fv)  apiarav  y,  it  is  a matter  of  anxious  consideration  to  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  best,  &c.  On  <ppovrlc,  anxious  consideration,  cf.  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  3,  25.  Hoff  oi  "EXXijvif  lpp6vn£ov ; and  on  py,  whether, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 814.  if  it  riy  *■  r.  X.  Taken  perhaps  from  Stasinus, 
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N Tf7rtoQ  Be  Traripa  Kmvdc  fraiSae  KaraXiiirii — a proverbial  saying  in 
Greece.  Cf.  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  15,  § 14.  B. 

b.  iy w ipy  K«t>.  avafi.  fipui — I now  bear  the  consequences,  or  take  the 
responsibility  on  my  own  head  (lit.  wipe  off,  like  a stain,  on  my 
own  head.  S.  and  L.  D.).  This,  imitated,  as  B.  thinks,  from 
Homer,  Odyss.  xix.  92,  8 on  k i<pa\y  avapaKuc,  perhaps  refers  to 
wiping  the  knife  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  after  killing  it ; which 
constituted  part  of  the  gaoxaXitiuv.  Cf.  the  Schol.  on  Soph.  Elec- 
tra,  445.  A little  above  tpaivoyai  imroiriKtvai,  I seem  or  appear  to  have 
done.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 684,  obs.  2,  c. 

c.  avappap. — ruiv — sat  ruiv  vvv  ioTtuiruiv.  Privative  Gen.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 529,  1.  rip  ov  k.  r.X. — From  i.  153,  we  learn  that  it  was  not 
Pactyas,  but  Tabalus,  who  was  governor  of  Sardis  : unless  there- 
fore we  suppose  that  Croesus  intentionally  spoke  thus,  as  consider- 
ing that  Pactyas,  from  having  the  care  of  the  treasures,  had,  ipso 
facto,  the  care  of  the  city  also,  it  is  only  left  us  to  suppose  that 
Hdtus  has  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy ; for  the  supposition  of  W., 
understanding  roCrov,  sc.  tov  T afiaXov,  after  aluctwv,  appears  little 
agreeable  to  the  diction  of  Hdtus.  Schw. 

d.  raSt  avToiei  tTcira^ov  k.  r.  X.  This  passage  is  noticed  by  H. 
Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  219,  as  “ one  of  the  3 methods,  at  different  times 
adopted,  for  the  maintenance  of  dominion  acquired  by  the  Persians 
through  conquest.  I.  The  most  natural  and  simple,  by  keeping 
on  foot  standing  armies  in  the  conquered  districts  at  their  expense. 
II.  By  transplanting,  cf.  ii.  104,  a.,  such  conquered  nations  as, 
having  been  once  overcome,  had  proved  refractory.  III.  A per- 
haps still  more  extraordinary  method  adopted  for  the  same  end ; 
compelling  by  positive  laws  certain  powerful  and  warlike  nations 
to  adopt  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  In  this  way,  from  the 
most  warlike  people  of  Asia,  the  Lydians  soon  became  the  most 
effeminate  : a lot,  which,  within  a short  time,  was  shared  by  their 
conquerors  also,  uncompelled  by  any  legal  enforcement  of  luxury.” 

e.  raTTtfkivuv. — Cf.  i.  94,  c. 

Ch.  CLVII. — a.  <px(T0  <t>tvyu>  v — hastened  away  in  flight.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 694.  poipav  oitijv  Si)  icore  ixiov,  partem,  quantulacunque  erat.  Jelf, 
§ 823,  Attraction  of  the  relatives,  olog,  8 ooy,  i/Xu-og. — ovpl3ovXi)y 
iripi,  with  regard  to  the  counsel  they  must  take  in  this  matter.  B. 
avipoat,  to  refer  it,  cf.  vi.  66,  a. 

b.  Iv  BpayvISpoi.  Cf.  i.  46,  d. 

Ch.  CL\  III. — a.  lo\t  pv  xoiijeai. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 749, 1.  With  verbs 
expressing  the  semi-negative  notions  of  fear,  anxiety,  care,  delaying, 
doubt,  distrust,  denial,  forbidding,  preventing,  &c.,  the  infinitive  is 
used  with  ph,  instead  of  without  it,  as  we  might  expect ; so  that 
the  negative  notion  of  the  verb  is  increased  thereby.  Cf.  iii.  128, 
66,  ix.  51. 

Ch.  CLIX. — o.  he  irAvruv.  Cf.  viii.  83,  6. 

Ch.  CLX. — a.  ’AQtjvaiije  noXiou^ou. — The  Chians,  as  an  Ionian 
colony  from  Athens,  thence  transported  her  worship.  The  title, 
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like  IToMac,  denotes  the  guardianship  of  the  acropolis  or  citadel,  of 
which  at  Athens  she  and  Ztiic  IloX««c  were  the  especial  pro- 
tectors ; rroXtc  being  particularly  and  originally  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  city. 

b.  liri  rip  'Arapvu  /lurQiji,  on  condition  of  (receiving)  Atameus  as 
their  pay.  Cf.  vi.  29,  viii.  106.  Schw.  Cf.  Jelf,  634,  .3,  g.  The 
town  of  Atameus,  Dikeli,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  over  against  Les- 
bos. A few  lines  above,  iwi  pia&tp  onq>  Si),  mercede  quantulacunque 
est.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 823,  Attraction  of  the  relatives,  aloe,  8<roc,  rjAirof. 

c.  ovri  ouXdf  rptOiiv  irpovvaiv — neither  barley  to  sprinkle,  on  the 
head  of  the  victim.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  under  ObXai,  and  Horace, 
“ Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica,”  and  Ovid,  “ Far  erat  et  puri  lucida 
mica  salis.”  Cf.  also  Sacrificium,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

d.  obSitc  ickppara  hrtaairo,  no  one  cooked  (or,  baked)  himself  cakes, 
iriy.  Accus.  of  cognate  substantive.  Jelf,  § 548,  a.  arrtixtro — were 
kept  away.  As  this  verb  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  this  sense  in  the 
passive,  some  conjecture  Airipytro ; but  as  dirtxav  is  found  in  the 
act.,  as  keeping  off,  removing,  viii.  20,  22,  there  appears  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  here  used  passively  in  the  same  sense.  B. 

Ch.  CLXII. — a.  rSv  6 M i/Soiv  k.  t.  X.  On  the  circumstances,  cf. 
i.  119.  Ywpara  Zv,  heaping  up  mounds.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 571. 

Ch.  CLXIII. — a.  r6v  rt  ASpirjv — the  Adriatic. — By  Tvpat/vit), 
Bredow  observes,  we  are  not  to  understand  Tyrrhenia  alone,  cf.  i. 
94,  h.,  but  all  Italy;  for  what  we  call  Italy  is  by  Hdtus  rather 
considered  as  a part  of  Tyrrhenia.  Spain.  The  name 

Tartessus  (probably  the  Tarshish  of  the  Scripture)  was  applied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  to  all  the  most  remote  regions  of  the 
West,  but  by  the  Phoenicians  particularly  to  the  S.  of  Spain ; whence 
we  find  it  given  both  to  the  Beetis,  Guadalquivir,  and  to  the  island 
formed  by  the  two  mouths  of  that  stream,  and  also  to  the  town,  if 
such  existed,  there  situated,  and  to  all  the  region  thereabouts.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  if  there  was  a town  of  the  name,  and  not  only  a 
country,  it  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  whose  yoke  it  after- 
wards cast  off.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.  and  H.  Phoenic.  ch.  ii.  p. 
315,  316 ; cf.  also  iv.  152,  b. 

b.  IvavriWovro  ....  vivrijKovripoiai.  Cf.  i.  2,  b.  The  use  of 
penteconters,  ( vessels  of  the  long  shape,  of  50  oars,  usually  employed 
for  warfare,)  by  the  Phocaeans,  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise, 
was  necessitated  at  that  time,  from  the  naval  power  and  frequent 
piracy  of  the  Tuscans.  B.  Cf.  H.  Afr.  Nat.  p.  77,  and  vi.  17, 
where  Dionysius  of  Phocsea  retaliates  on  them. 

c.  ’ApyavOioviog.  Alluding  to  this  passage,  H.  Pham.  ch.  ii.  p. 
319,  observes  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  tne  Phoenician  colonies 
in  Spain,  if  not  independent  from  the  first,”  became  so  at  a very 
early  period;  for  wnen  the  Phoceean  Greeks  first  voyaged  to 
Phoenician  Spain,  which  happened  in  the  period  of  Cyrus, 
about  556  b.  c.,  they  found  Tartessus  existing  as  a free  state, 
with  its  own  king,  who  bore  himself  so  civilly  towards  the  Greeks 
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as  plainly  to  show,  that  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the  visits  of 
strangers. 

d.  tov  MrjSov — the  Medea,  cf.  i.  2,  d.,  or  Persians : among  the  Gks 
the  Persians  were  very  commonly  signified  under  the  appellation 
of  Medes.  B.  Cf.  vii.  62,  a.  [ra]  it avra,  in  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 454, 
obs.  1. 

e.  x'l’P’IC — okov  ffoi/Xovrai.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 527,  Gen.  of  Position.  On 
fiovkovrai,  cf.  Jelf,  § 886,  3.  In  the  compound  oratio  obliqua,  we 
often  find  a curious  mixture  of  the  oratio  obliqua  and  recta.  The 
principal  clause  is  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  and  then  follows  a depend- 
ent clause,  in  which  the  verb  stands  in  the  form  of  the  oratio  recta, 
marking  the  most  important  words  in  the  sentence  by  giving  them 
in  the  mood  in  which  they  would  have  originally  been  uttered  ; as 
here,  (inf.  and  accus.  as  the  oratio  obliqua,)  idXcvt — okov  (SovXovrai, 
(originally  okov  jiovXiabi). 

C'h.  CLXIV. — a.  &q  oi  saraypq,  that  it  is  enough  for  him,  that  he 
is  satisfied,  &c.  Cf.  iv.  1 18,  vii.  70,  quoted  by  B.,  who  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  pres,  indie,  in  this  passage.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 886, 
Indie,  in  oratio  obliqua.  wp opaxeuva,  tower  or  bulwark,  rather  than 
battlement.  So  also  in  iii.  151. 

b.  k at  oik tjpa  iv  xaripwirai — to  consecrate  one  edifice,  viz.  to  the  king; 
Karipow,  Ion.  for  KaOupow,  in  token  of  their  subjection  to  the  Persian 
power,  W.;  for  whatever  belonged  to  the  monarch  was  considered 
sacred,  and  hence  this  building  might  be  considered  as  consecrated, 
or  dedicated,  to  him.  Schw.  iipipgv  piav,  during  one  day.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 577,  Accus.  of  lime. 

c.  tirerrXa. — fcf.  i.  94,  g. — ypafg,  painting. — iiri  Xiov,  towards  Chios. 
Jelf,  § 633,  I.  1,  b.  Cf.  vii.  31. 

d.  rifv  Si  QuKaii jv  k.  r.  X.  The  migration  of  the  Phocaeans  is  fixed 
by  Schultz  and  L.  in  b.  c.  542.  B. 

Ch.  CLXV. — a.  tuq  0 ivovoaac — islands  near  Chios,  between  it 
and  the  mainland,  five  in  number,  mow  called  Spalmadori.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  viii.  24. 

b.  divto/jivoun. — Cf.  i.  68,/. 

c.  Kvpvov — Corsica,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Cyrnus  s.  of  Her- 
cules. Diodor.  Sicul.  v.  13.  B. 

d.  avetrrr)oavro  rroXtv — they  raised,  or  built  themselves  a city.  S. 
and  L.  D. 

e. 'XXdXii]. — Afterwards  Aleria,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island; 
founded  b.  c.  564.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

f.  rov  oroXcv. — Privative  Gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 529.  pvSpoc  aiSyptoc — 
a mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and  in  gen.  a lump  of  any  metal,  even  not  hot. 
S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  Hor.  Epod.  xvi.  25.  Aristides,  according  to 
Plutarch,  bound  himself  by  a similar  oath  ; whence  Qu>Kaio>v  apd 
became  proverbial.  B. 

Ch.  CLXVI. — a.  Tvpagvoi  sal  KapxgSovioi. — On  the  Tyrseni  or 
Tuscans,  cf.  i.  94,  h.  From  the  naval  power  possessed  by  both 
these  nations,  their  alliance  is  accounted  for ; afterwards  we  find 
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them  united  in  league,  cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  139,  seq. — Niebuhr  con- 
siders that  only  the  Tuscans  of  Agylla,  afterwards  called  Caere,  are 
here  to  be  understood,  and  not  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  as 
from  i.  167  we  find  that  the  Agylleeans  alone  had  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  the  captives.  B.  On  the  commercial  treaties  between 
Carthage  and  the  Etrurians  and  Romans,  a great  part  of  which 
related  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  cf.  H.  Carthag.  p.  77- 

b.  Kafyifirj  rig  vticij  k.  r.  X.- — a kind  of  Cadmean  victory,  (in  which 
the  conqueror  received  more  harm  than  he  inflicted,)  a dear-bought 
victory.  Schw.  Either  from  Cadmus’  victory  over  the  dragon,  in 
which  he  lost  all  his  men  but  one,  or  from  the  combat  of  Eteocles 
and  Polynices.  In  Plato  de  Legg.  i.  11,  TtaSyiia  naiSila,  a ruinous 
education.  The  victory  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  Thucyd.,  i.  13,  says  the  Phocseans  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians,  when  founding  Marseilles ; as  that  place 
was  founded  nearly  60  years  before  the  time  here  spoken  of. 
Creuzer,  in  B. 

c.  amorpiuparo  yap  rode  ipfioXovc — -for  they  were  bent  back  in  their 
beaks,  they  had  their  beaks  twisted  back.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 584,  2,  Use  of 
Accusative  to  define  the  Part. — Xxrjya  naff  o\ov  icai  fiipoc-  Cf.  iv. 

71,  b.,  vi.  38,  vii.  69. 

Ch.  CLX VII. — a.  Twv  Ik  k.  r.  X. — Schw.  considers  the  gen.  avrwv, 
the  Phocaans,  to  depend  on  the  comparative  rroXXip  r-Xtioug,  q.  d. 
that  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans  made  far  more  captives  out  of  the 
crews  of  the  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  than  the  Phocaxins ; and 
these  they  divided  by  lot,  &c.  The  rendering  of  B.,  who  also  under- 
stands avrUv  of  the  Phocseans,  but  considers  it  to  be  the  genitive 
partitive,  seems  better : Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Phoccean  crews 
of  the  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscans 
divided  by  lot,  and  led  them  out  and  stoned  them.  $£a<p6eipnotwv — dis- 
abled, shattered,  rendered  water-logged  by  the  blows  of  the  enemies’ 
beaks,  so  as  only  barely  to  float  with  the  deck  above  water,  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  or  to  escape. 

b.  ' AyvWaioiot — inhabitants  of  Agylla ; afterwards  called  Caere, 
Cervetri,  (cf.  i.  166,  a.,)  an  ancient  Pelasgic  city  of  Etruria,  the  urbs 
Agyllina  of  Virg.  vEn.  vii.  652.  Its  inhabitants  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  without  the  suflragium.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Ccere,  which 
see.  Cf.  Hor.  i.  Epist.  vi.  62,  &c. 

c.  bcrytravTO  ir6\ iv  k.  r.  X. — they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  &c. ; 
i.  e.  the  Phocaeans  were  not  the  first  builders  of  this  city ; but  won 
it  from  some  other  nation,  who  before  held  it.  The  (Enotrians 
formerly  inhabited  the  Bruttian  territory  and  Lucania,  and  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Sabelli,  the  W.  coast  as  far  as  Posidonia.  Cf. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  15,  68.  B.  The  city  'YtXij,  afterwards 
called  Elea,  and,  by  the  addition  of  the  digamma,  Velia. 

d.  iig  rov  K vpvov  ....  uriaai — condere  Cyrnum,  i.  e.  Cymum  ut 
heroem  colere  sacris.  B.  Observe  that  the  word  sriaai,  means  either 
to  found  a city,  as  the  Phoceeans  at  first  understood  it,  or,  to  estab- 
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lish  rites  in  memory  of  the  hero  Cyraus,  the  8.  of  Hercules ; the 
sense  intended  by  the  oracle. 

Ch.  CLXVIII. — a.  tKnoav  . . . . *Aj3 Sgpa.  This  2nd  foundation 
of  Abdera,  now  Polystilo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
by  the  Teians  b.  c.  544.  Timesius  of  Clazomense  first  colonized 
Abdera,  about  b.  c.  656.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Abdera. 

Ch.  CLXIX — a.  Sid.  y&xrK — 'Apnayip — went  through  battle  against 
Harpagus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 601,  Dat.  Incommodi.  M 1X170-101  St,  <if  k at 
*.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  143. 

b.  to  Stvnpov  ’lwvtrj  IStSovXojTo- — On  the  conquests  of  Ionia,  cf.  i. 
6,  28 ; and  i.  92,  a. 

Ch.  CLXX. — «.  tf  ’S.apStl).  Here,  as  well  as  in  v.  106,  and  vi.  2, 
Hdtus  mentions  Sardinia  as  the  greatest  of  the  islands,  a mistake 
which  D.,  p.  40,  lays  rather  heavily  to  his  charge.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  is  only  mentioning  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not 
his  own ; and  there  is  more  excuse  in  his  following  the  commonly 
received  account,  as  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  able  to  visit  it 
himself,  and  it  was  considered  the  most  important  province  of  the 
Carthaginians ; affording  them  supplies  of  corn  only  surpassed  by 
their  African  dominions,  as  well  as  precious  stones  and  metals.  B. 
Cf.  H.  Afr.  Nat.  ch.  ii.  p.  25 — 28. 

b.  iwi  OKtpOapptvottn'Iwrri — after  the  lonians  were  ruined ; so  t7r’ 
Uitipyacrpivoic  i\0tiv — to  come  too  late,  after  the  thing  was  done : viii. 
94,  ix.  77,  &c.  Jelf,  § 634,  2,  b.,  and  699,  obs.  2. 

c.  o(  Ik i\tve  ?v  k.  r.  X. — For  other  instances  of  this  policy,  cf.  i, 
98,  b. 

d.  to  St  ilvai — and  this  was  to  be,  &c.  On  the  demonstrative  force 
of  the  article  here,  cf.  Jelf,  § 444,  5.  ti — thv-  Cf.  Jelf,  § 855,  1. 
The  opt.  with  ci  is  used  when  the  antecedent  is  regarded  by  the 
speaker  as  a mere  supposition,  supposing  that,  without  any  potion 
of  its  past  or  future  realization,  and  is  to  be  represented  as  uncer- 
tain, simplv  as  possible. 

Ch.  CLXXI.— a.  dpa  ayoptvog  k.  t.  X. — A Persian  practice,  which 
when  they  began  their  career  as  conquerors  they  adopted,  and 
always  maintained,  that  the  conquered  nations  should  swell  the 
numbers  of  their  host,  and  accompany  them  in  their  more  remote 
expeditions.  Cf.  iv.  87.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  217-  Cf.  also  vii.  108, 
a.,  ix.  1,  a. 

b.  K apig.  Of  the  tribes  that  claim  particular  notice,  with  regard 
to  their  naval  power  and  piratical  pursuits,  are,  besides  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi,  cf.  i.  163,  b.,  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  whose  naval 
empire  was  destroyed  by  Minos,  kg  of  Gnossus,  about  b.  c.  1250, 
ana  who,  from  being  possessed  of  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
Archipelago,  were  confined  by  him  to  a narrow  district  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  H.  P.  A.  § 6.  What  Thucyd.,  i.  4,  says,  viz.  that 
Minos  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered contradictory  of  the  account  in  Hdtus ; for  probably  he 
expelled  only  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit,  and  sent  colonies 
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in  their  place,  leaving,  however,  the  rest  who  acknowledged  his 
authority.  Cf.  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  7.  2,  B.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  71- 

c.  o\ava — handles,  these  consisted  of  two  bands  fastened  crosstcise 
on  the  under  side  of  the  shield,  cf.  S.  and  L.  D.,  distinguished  from 
Tt\afiS>viQ,  the  broad  leather  belts,  often  mentioned  in  Homer.  II.  ii. 
388,  &c.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Clipeus. 

d.  lv  M vKaaoim  Aioq  Kapinv — In  this  town  (Melasso,  Smith’s  C. 
D.)  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Srpdrtoc,  cf.  v.  1 19,  a title  that  marks 
the  warlike  character  of  the  nation.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D-,  Mylasa, 
and  v.  66,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXII. — a.  Soxitiv  Ipot — as  it  seems  to  me.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 864, 
l,  Remarks  on  J>(,  Hon,  with  infill,  in  a seemingly  independent  pa- 
renthesis. We  frequently  find  a seemingly  independent  parenthesis 
introduced  by  u>e  with  the  infin.  The  force  of  such  a sentence  is 
very  often  restrictive.  The  principal  clause,  the  result  or  effect  of 
which  it  expresses,  must  be  supplied.  Cf.  ii.  10,  iv.  36,  vii.  24,  &c. 
Very  often  these  sentences  are  expressed  shortly  without  a>c;  as  ou 
iroWiu  \oytfi  tiVdv,  especially  SXiyov,  puc pov,  tt oWov  Stiv,  ita  ut  paul - 
lum,  multum  absit : cf.  vi.  30.  irpoKtx<i>pi]Kaai  Si  yXwaaav  k.  t.  X. — 
but  they  have  more  approached  in  tongue  to  the  Carian  than,  & c. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 579,  1.  rSiv  ti  a\\uv  av6p. — -both  from  all  the  rest  of  men. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 454,  3. 

b.  ptKpi  oiipwv fVovro.  Cf.  on  similar  conduct  of  the  Se- 

gestans  in  carrying  Diana  out  of  their  city,  Cicero  in  Verr. 
iv.  35.  V. 

Ch.  CLXXIII. — a.  01  Si  At'scioi — “ Of  the  districts  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Lycians  were  the  most  civilized.  At  an  early 
period,  according  to  Strabo,  their  cities  formed  a federal  league,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Achaeans.  They  held  congresses,  and  were 
governed  by  a president  styled  Lysiarchus,  with  other  subordinate 
magistrates.  The  date  of  this  constitution  is  uncertain,  but  the 
Lycians  are  always  spoken  of  as  a free  people  up  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  when  they  sank  under  the  attacks  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus ; 
i.  28,  176.  Their  subsequent  revolts  prove  that  they  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a conquered  province,  although  we  do  not 
find  any  satrap  of  Lycia  expressly  mentioned.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p. 
80.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Lycia.  They  served  in  Xerxes’  fleet,  vii.  92. 

b.  rijv  yap  KpijTt]v  k.  r.  X. — The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
cf.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64,  80,  were  the  Eteocreta;,  true  Cretans,  or  abo- 
rigines, whose  kg  was  Cres ; afterwards  came  the  Pelasgi ; thirdly 
the  Dorians,  under  Tectamus  s.  of  Dorus.  And  lastly  a mixture 
of  barbarous  tribes,  who  adopted  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
they  found  already  there.  The  Minos  here  mentioned  was  the 
grandf.  of  the  Minos  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  famous  for  his 
naval  power.  (H.  P.  A.  § 20.)  On  the  Cretans,  cf.  vii.  169—171, 
infr.  B.  On  the  institutions,  &c.  of  Crete,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  21,  22. 
And  on  the  Doric  migration  to  Crete,  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  36,  37,  and 
on  the  Cretan  character,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  ijr«cpdrij<yi  rjj  araau — pre- 
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failed  with  his  party,  by  means  of  his  faction.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  In- 
strumental Hat. 

c.  McXuai Cf.  vii.  77  and  92.  ava  xpdvov — in 

course  of  time.  B.  (Jf.  Jelf,  § 624,  2,  and  vii.  10,  av&  xpovov,  wn^ 
time,  there  quoted,  ra  piv  Kpijr.  k.  r.  X. — partly  Cretan,  and  partly 
Carian.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 764,  3,  b. 

d.  root  vivop'iKam — have  adopted  this  custom.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  C. 
561.  earaXtSe t.  By  the  future  here  the  notion  of  custom,  or  a case 
of  probable  occurrence,  is  conveyed.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 502,  4, 
and  Jelf,  § 406,  2,  5.  Muller,  Etrusc.  i.  p.  403,  remarks  that  in 
the  Etruscan  inscriptions  also,  the  name  of  the  mother  is  much 
oftener  found  than  mat  of  the  father.  B. 

Ch.  CLXXIV. — a.  o<7oi  'EWrjvetv. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 442.  The  adj. 
not  unfrequently  assumes  a substantival  force,  and  the  subst.  to 
which  the  adj.  properly  belongs  is  put  in  the  attributive  genitive, 
defining  the  adjective  instead  of  being  defined  by  it.  This  occurs 
in  the  following  cases.  The  subst.  stands  with  the  plural  adj., 
which  retains  the  gender  of  the  subst.,  as,  oi  xpvoroi  riv  avOptomuv. 
The  genitive  is  partitive.  AaKiSaipovitov  diromoi  KviSwi. — Cf.  Herm. 
Pol.  Ant.  § 79.  Muller’s  Dor.  i.  p.  142,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Cnidus. 

b.  Tpiomov. — Cf.  i.  144,  b. 

C.  apypivtii  bi  Ik  rrjc  k.  t.  X.  The  ordo  is  rijc  Bw/fooiriijc  apy.  i k rrjc 
Xep. — cum  Bubassus  regio  a Chersoneso  inciperet.  L.  B.  Hence 
Bybassia  was  wdthout  the  peninsula  called  Cnidia,  which  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  isthmus  that  joined  it  to  the  mainland,  irXijv 
oXiyijc,  surrounded  by  water ; therefore,  where  the  peninsula,  which  * 
belonged  to  the  Cnidians,  ended,  Bybassia  on  the  mainland  began, 
and  there  the  Cnidians  began  to  dig  through  their  isthmus.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 530,  obs.  4,  Separative  Gen. 

d.  avrriQ — i.  e.  the  Chersonese,  or  peninsula. 

e.  eipvaoov. — On  the  imperf.  here,  cf.  i.  68,  f.  to  dvrtj oov — oppo- 
sition. S.  and  L.  D.  Jelf,  § 436,  y.  quoted  in  i.  136,  b.  Cf.  also 

' vii.  49,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXV.— a.  7rt uywva  ....  *<rx«.  (* 1 8*  irapexu — 

displays.  Cf.  viii.  104,  where  the  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred onlv  twice.  B. 

Ch.  CLXXV  I.— a.  rat  inara  virrjxpav  k.  t.  X. — ac  deinde  ignem 
subjecerunt,  accenderunt,  ita  ut  tota  arx  flammis  absumeretur.  The 
infin.  used  with  verbs  of  giving,  taking,  causing,  & c.,  to  express  the 
aim  or  object,  and  generally  answers  to  the  Latin  supine.  Jelf,  § 
669,  2.  On  three  occasions  did  the  Xanthians  thus  display  their 
heroic  love  of  liberty ; the  first  as  here  related,  the  second  against 
Alexander,  and  the  third  against  Brutus.  W. 

b.  <papivu>v  EavQtuiv  tlvai — who  assert  that  they  are  Xanthians. 

Cf.  Jelf,  § 672,  3,  Infinitive.  When  an  adj.,  or  a participle,  or  a 
subst.  follows  the  infin.  as  part  of  the  predicate,  it  is  in  the  same 
case  as  the  personal  subject  which  precedes  (gen.,  dat.,  or  acc.) ; as 
l<pr)  at  tvSaipova  tlvai. 
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Ch.  CLXXVII. — a.  ra  utlrw  rrji  ’Aoit)(. — Cf.  i.  6,  a.  In  this 
expedition,  Cyrus  probably  conquered  Bactria  and  the  Sacae.  Cf. 
R.  p.  300.  ‘Aaavpioi,  cf.  i.  102,  b. 

Ch.  CLXXVIII. — a.  tiivov  k.  t,  A. — after  that  Nineveh  was  laid 
waste.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 541,  2,  Gen.  absolute  of  time.  Cf.  i.  106,  c. 

b.  Bq/SbXou/. — The  description  here  given  is,  without  doubt,  that 
of  an  eye-witness;  cf.  chs.  181 — 183,  193 — 200,  and  especially  the 
remark  in  ch.  183,  concerning  the  statue  of  Jove,  lyi>  ftv  puv  ovk  tilov. 
B.  Cf.  H.  as  quoted  below.  In  some  respects,  viz.  the  height  of 
the  walls,  200  cubits,  it  is  manifest  Hdtus  speaks  on  the  authority 
of  others ; for  at  the  time  he  visited  Babylon  the  walls  were  not  of 
this,  their  original,  height ; having  been  pulled  down  by  Darius, 
iii.  159,  either  to  the  height  of  100  cubits,  according  to  Curtius,  or 
of  50  cubits,  according  to  Strabo.  Reckoning  according  to  Hdtus 
the  whole  compass  of  the  walls  at  480  stades,  or  60  miles,  the  space 
within  the  walls  will  be,  according  to  Prideaux,  14,400  square  stades 
or  furlongs ; “ but  all  of  this  was  never  fully  inhabited,  the  city 
not  having  had  time  to  grow  up  thereto.  For  within  25  years  after 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  royal  seat  of  the  empire  was  re- 
moved thence  to  Shushan,  or  Susa,  by  Cyrus,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  growing  glory  of  Babylon ; for  after  that  it  never  more  flour- 
ished. When  Alexander  came  to  Babylon,  Curtius  (v.  1)  tells 
us,  no  more  than  90  furlongs  were  then  inhabited,  which,  under- 
stood as  90  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth  be  allowed,  it  will 
follow  that  no  more  than  8100  square  furlongs  were  then  built 
upon,  so  that  there  must  have  been  6300  square  furlongs  unbuilt 
upon,  which  Curtius  tells  us  were  ploughed  and  sown.”  R.,  § 14,  p. 
335,  seqq.,  remarks,  that  the  480  stades  of  Hdtus,  taking  the  stade 
at  491  feet,  would  give  about  126  square  miles,  or  8 times  the  area 
of  London.  The  measure  given  by  Ctesias  and  Clitarchus  of  the 
circuit  of  Babylon,  (360  stadia,)  is  by  R.  preferred  to  that  of  Hdtus, 
as  it  corresponds  with  the  number  of  days  in  the  year ; a practice 
observed  by  ancient  nations  in  building  cities,  as  well  as  in  other ' 
undertakings.  So  Cyrus  divided  the  Gyndes  into  360  channels,  i. 

1 90.  B.  Cf.  the  walls  of  Ecbatana,  i.  98,  e.  See  the  account  of 
Babylon,  its  buildings,  antiquities,  &c.,  in  Prid.  Conn.  i.  pt.  i.  bk. 
ii.,  or  in  E.  Orient.  H.  Ency.  Metr.  p.  220,  seqq.,  and  the  extremely 
interesting  dissertation  on  the  Babylonians  in  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  38/, 
seqq.  ni\iQ — iavoijQ  Tirpayuivov.  Gen.  abs.  instead  of  nomin.  We 
sometimes  find  the  genitive  absolute,  even  where  we  should  expect 
the  participle  to  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or  some  object 
thereof.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  subject  of  the  gen.  absolute 
is  frequently  supplied  from  the  context.  By  this  construction  the 
notion  of  cause  is  rather  called  out.  Jelf,  § 710,  a. 

c.  irtjxfuv,  attributive  gen.,  in  definitions  of  size.  Jelf,  § 521,  obs. 

tvpos,  adverbial  acc.  CL  Jelf,  § 579,  4.  ^vxvC — Me  cubit,  or  ell, 
= originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm  from  the  elbow 

to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger.  Smith’s  D. 
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of  A.,  Cubitus.  See  more  in  S.  and  L.  D. — bd/crvXoc — the  finger's 
breadth , something  less  than  an  inch,  about  seven-tenths.  On  the 
measurement  of  length  in  Hdtus,  see  D.  p.  69. 

Ch.  CLXXIX. — a.  iva — where,  or,  hotc,  i.  e.  to  what  purpose. 
Cf.  Schw.  Lex.  Herod,  bpvaaovrtg  a pa,  cf.  Jelf,  §696,  obs.  5.  Par- 
ticiple used  to  express  time,  which  is  also  more  accurately  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  the  temporal  adverbs,  alrisa,  ivOvf,  dpa,  &c. 

b.  i\KvaavTtt  It  <c.  r.X. — So  in  Latin,  ducere  lateres,  to  mould  or 
make  bricks.  Cf.  also  ii.  136,  and  Nahum  iii.  14.  W.  On  the  build- 
ing materials  of  Babylon — the  two  kinds  of  bricks,  those  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  those  burnt  in  kilns — and  the  two  kinds  of  cement, 
lime  and  bitumen,  cf.  the  very  interesting  extracts  from  Rich  and 
Porter  in  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  380,  389,  seqq. 

c.  bid.  rpir/Kovra  bopuiv  k.  r.  X. — between  every  thirty  layers  or  rows 
of  bricks,  (cf.  Jelf,  § 627,  i.  2,)  stuffing  in  between  ( strengthening  it 
with)  hurdles  of  reeds.  Cf.  R.  p.  337,  seqq.  and  H.  1. 1.  p.  380. 

d.  irapd  ra  trrxara,  ohcripara  k.  r.X. — along  (parallel  to,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
637,  iii.  1 , c.)  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  built  edifices  of  a single  room, 
turned  towards  each  other.  These  edifices  or  towers  were  placed 
probably  at  certain  distances  from  each  other  along  the  wall,  con- 
taining each  but  one  room,  and  that  looking  not  outwards  from  the 
city,  but  either  way  laterally,  towards  the  adjoining  towers  On  its 
right  and  left  hand. 

e.  rwv  oixripdrwv — Gen.  of  Position,  cf.  Jelf,  § 525.  n6p 

•ntpiiXainv — space  for  a 4 -horse  chariot  to  drive  round  the  walls  ; i.  e. 
a road-way  wide  enough  for,  &c. ; perhaps,  space  enough  for  a chariot 
to  turn  in.  Tavernier,  Travels,  ii.  c.  8,  quoted  by  Schw.,  says  that 
near  the  supposed  site  of  Babylon  he  saw  the  remains  of  a wall  of 
such  thickness  as  to  admit  6 chariots  to  run  upon  it  abreast.  The 
statements  of  Hdtus,  Pliny,  Ctesias,  Clitarchus,  Curtius,  and  Strabo 
of  the  circuit  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
walls,  are  given  in  R.  p.  354,  note.  On  the  gates  of  brass,  Prideaux 
remarks,  “ hence  it  is  that  when  God  promised  to  Cyrus  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  he  tells  him  that  ‘ he  wrould  break  in  pieces  before 
him  the  gates  of  brass.’  Isaiah  xlv.  2.”  Read  the  extremely  in- 
teresting ch.  xix.  in  vol.  iii.  of  Grote’s  Gr.,  and  an  article  upon  it 
in  Edinb.  Rev.  Jan.  1850. 

/.  "If  ovvopa  avry. — Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  128  G.  miles  above 
Hill  ah  ; see  R.  p.  350,  where  springs  of  bitumen  are  still  found. 
Cf.  also  H.  Bab.  p.  392. 

Ch.  CLXXX. — a.  'Epvdpnv  QaXaeoav — here,  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Cf.  i.  1,6. 

b.  to  ojv  br)  Tiivpc  a.  r.X. — The  wall  then  on  either  side,  i.  e.  both 
on  the  E.  and  W.  side  of  the  river,  has  arms  stretching  down  to  the 
river.  In  the  next  sentence,  to  bt  aro  rovrov — and  on  the  space 
along  the  river’s  bank  on  either  side  from  one  arm  to  the  other ; i.  e. 
from  N.  to  S. ; ai  iniKapiral  k.  r.  X. — the  transverse  arms,  (or,  bends  of 
the  wall,)  viz.  a rampart  of  burnt  bricks,  extend  along  either  bank  of 
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the  river.  Observe  that  the  verb  agrees  by  attraction  with  the  sub- 
stantive in  apposition,  ( aipaaiti ,)  instead  of  the  preceding  nomina- 
tive (at  tTTLKafiTrai)  ; thus,  at  imKafiirai — aipaoir)  (in  apposition) 
irapaTHvti.  Jelf,  § 389,  ohs.  2.  The  meaning  is,  from  the  point 
where  the  arms  of  the  wall  touch  the  river,  thence,  on  either  side,  a 
winding  rampart  of  burnt  bricks,  at  right  angles  to  the  arms  of  the 
wall,  extends  along  the  space  enclosed  by  those  arms  on  each  bank  of 
the  river.  In  addition  to  this  explanation  of  B.,  observe  that  the 
river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city  from  N.  to  S.,  that  the 
wall  first  mentioned  is  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  on  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  river,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. ; next,  that  the 
arms  of  these  walls  are  at  right  angles  with  them,  and  are  stretched 
from  E.  to  W.  down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  hence  make  up  to- 
gether the  N.  and  S.  front  of  the  city ; further,  that  from  the  ends 
of  these  arms,  (i.  e.  rb  airb  tovtov,)  another  winding  wall  of  burnt 
brick  runs  at  right  angles  to  these  last-mentioned  arms,  along  the 
river’s  edge,  on  both  sides,  and  consequently  from  N.  to  S. ; and 
parallel  with  the  first-mentioned  wall,  so  as  to  defend  the  city  from 
any  attacks  that  might  be  made  with  vessels  coming  down  the 
river.  From  the  gates  being  left  open  in  this  wall  along  the 
river’s  bank,  Cyrus  was  enabled  to  take  the  city.  Cf.  i.  191.  See 
the  plan  of  Babylon  in  R.,  or  in  the  maps  to  Hdtus.  Read  H. 
Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  386,  seqq.,  or  Prid.  Conn.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  p.  95,  seqq. 

c.  oIkuojv  Tptop6<fxi)v  k.  r.  X. — of  houses  3 or  4 stories  high.  The 
number  of  the  streets  was,  of  course,  50 ; each  15  miles  long,  and 
each  at  rt  angles  with  the  other ; for  the  gates  being  100  in  num- 
ber, from  the  25  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  went  25  streets  in 
straight  lines  to  the  25  gates  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city ; and  these 
Hdtus  means  by  rdf  rt  dXXac : so  also  from  the  25  gates  on  the 
E.  went  25  streets  to  the  gates  on  the  W.,  running  transverse  to 
the  others,  and  each  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river.  Besides 
these,  Prid.  remarks,  there  were  4 half  streets,  built  only  on  one 
side,  as  having  the  wall  on  the  other ; which  went  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  city,  each  of  them  200  ft  broad,  while  the  rest  were 
about  150.  Hence  the  whole  city  was  cut  out  into  676  sauares, 
each  of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a half  on  every  side,  tnat  is, 
two  miles  and  a quarter  in  compass,  xararirprirat  rdf  6Sob( — Cf. 
Jelf,  § 545,  3. 

Ch.  CLXXXT. — a.  tv  St  (fKzpm'i  k.  t.  X. — and  in  the  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  city,  fortifications  were  raised.  It  is  doubted  on  which 
side  of  the  river  the  palace  here  spoken  of  stood.  Diodorus  places 
it  on  the  W.  side  and  the  temple  of  Belus  on  the  E.,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  R.  See  his  plan  of  Babylon,  in  the  map  opposite  p.  335. 
Prid.  also  considers  the  new  palace,  the  one  probably  alluded  to  by 
Hdtus,  to  be  on  the  W.  side,  while  the  old  palace  and  the  temple 
of  Belus  stood  on  the  E.  This  opinion  is  considered  as  erroneous 
by  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  388,  seqq.,  on  the  authority  of  Rich  and  Porter. 
“ The  principal  ruins  lie  on  the  E.  bank — of  these,  3 immense 
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mounds  are  found  in  succession  from  north  to  south;  the  1st 
called  by  the  Arabians  Mukallibe,  the  overturned,  which  is  the 
largest.  This  building  has  been  erroneously  taken  for  the  ancient 
temple  of  Belus,  its  structure  being  quite  opposed  to  the  pyramidi- 
cal  form  in  which  this  was  built.  It  was  probably  the  fortress 
which  defended  this  quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  the  royal  palace 
was  situated.  2ndly,  el  Kasr,  the  palace,  in  the  ruins  of  which  relics 
may  be  traced  of  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens.  3rd,  the  Amram 
hill;  p.  156 — 159.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  tower-like  ruin  called 
the  Birs  Nimrod,  Nimrod’s  tower,  which  corresponds  with  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Bel  in  form,  dimensions,  and  situation.”  Cf.  the 
extracts  from  Mr.  Rich’s  Travels  in  Early  Orient.  Hist.  Ency. 
Metr.  p.  268.  uoWip  reip,  instrumental  dat.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  1. 

b.  Ai'of  BijXou  tpi>v  k.  t.  X. — Belus,  i.  q.  Bel  and  Baal,  the  Lord; 
hence  as  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians,  Hdtus  adds  Aio(  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Gks  his  degree  of  dignity;  Hammer  considers  him  to 
be  the  same  as  the  sun,  an  opinion  apparently  more  probable  than 
that  of  Gesenius,  viz.  that  the  planet  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
under  this  title.  B.  The  tower  that  stood  within  the  temple  is 
by  H„  B.,  and  Prid.  held  to  be  the  tower  of  Nimrod,  generally 
called  the  tower  of  Babel.  H.’s  opinion  is  founded  principally  on 
the  travels  of  Porter,  who  distinguished  the  remains  of  3 out  of  the 
8 stories,  and  found  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Birs  Nim- 
rod, cf.  the  preceding  note  a.,  agree  with  what  is  stated  by  Hdtus, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  from  a mountain-heap  of  ruins. 
“ Bel  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nimrod,  and  to  have 
been  called  Bel  from  his  dominion,  and  Nimrod  from  his  rebellion, 
this  latter  word  signifying  Rebel,  and  referring  to  his  revolting  from 
God  to  follow  his  own  wickedness.  The  height  of  the  tower  being 
a furlong,  full  600  ft,  and  therefore  higher  than  the  greatest  pyra- 
mid by  1 19  ft,  it  was  prodigious  enough  to  answer  tne  description 
in  the  Bible  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  it  is  by  several  authors 
attested  to  have  been  all  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  Furthermore,  Callisthenes, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  to  Babylon,  is  said  to  have  found  that 
the  Babylonians  had  astronomical  observations,  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  for  1903  years  backward  from  that  time  ; which 
carries  us  up  to  the  1 15th  year  after  the  flood,  i.  e.  14  years  after 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  built,  which  was  completed  in  the  year 
Peleg  was  born,  101  years  after  the  flood.”  Prid.  Con.  pt.  i.  bk.  i. 
Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  Ency.  Metr.  p.  222  and  268,  and  the  very  in- 
teresting accounts  of  tnese  ruins  in  Sir  Ker  Porter’s  Travels,  ex- 
tracted in  H.  1. 1.  oraSiov,  cf.  Jelf,  Relative  Gen.  § 518,  1,  and  on 
the  gen.  nvpyuv,  § 512,  2. 

c.  fiieovvrt — civa(3a<no r — and  when  one  is  some  where  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ascent.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 525,  Gen.  of  Position,  sal  oi  rpairtZa 
napaKurai. — Gesenius,  quoted  by  Cr.,  considers  this  to  refer  to  the 
custom  called  by  the  Romans  lectisternium,  and  practised  as  well 
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by  them  and  the  Gks,  as  by  the  Asiatic  nations.  See  the  story  of 
Bel  in  the  Apocrypha.  B.  Cf.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p. 
117,  (after  the  disaster  of  Thrasymenus) — “ for  three  days  those 
solemn  sacrifices  were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  taken  down  from  their  temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly 
covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set  before  them,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the  city 
where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality.” 
d.  oi  XaXldioi — i.  e.  the  race  of  priests  in  Babylon,  who  applied 
themselves  particularly  to  astronomy,  astrology,  philosophy,  and 
soothsaying ; see  Dan.  ii.  2,  4 ; and  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo  are 
said  to  have  dwelt  bv  themselves  in  a particular  part  of  the  city, 
viz.  the  east  side,  cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  411,  and  alone  to  have  had 
the  name  of  Chaldseans,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  called 
Babylonians.  The  nation  of  the  Chaldseans,  B.  considers  formerly 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Upper  Araxes,  and  to 
have  been  a nomad  and  warlike  tribe,  greatly  given,  like  the  Arabs, 
to  plunder.  This,  the  reader  will  recollect,  agrees  with  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  them  in  Scripture,  viz.  that  three  bands  of  them 
carried  off  Job’s  camels,  Job  i.  17;  as  well  as  with  H.  Bab.  ch.  i. 
p.  383,  “ We  must  distinguish  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  dwelt  here  before  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldseans,  from 
the  latter  race,  who,  about  the  year  630,  b.  c.,  became  the  dominant 
people  of  Babylon.  A revolution  then  took  place  in  Asia,  similar 
to  that  which  Cyrus  afterwards  effected.  A nomad  people  under 
the  name  of  Chaldaians,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Scytnians,  cf. 
iv.  1 1,  a.,  descending  from  the  Mts  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  over- 
whelmed Southern  Asia  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Syrian 
and  Babylonian  plains.  Babylonia,  which  they  captured,  became 
the  chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  their  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
subduing  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  earned  his  title 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  famous  of  Asiatic  conquerors.  Thus 
was  founded  the  Babylonian-Chaldeean  empire,  which  about  half 
a century  later  was  in  its  turn  overthrown  by  Cyrus.”  The  reader 
will  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  Chaldseans,  the  priests  so  called, 
(cf.  H.  1. 1.  p.  383,  410,)  with  the  Magi  of  the  Persians,  in  whose 
religion  a far  greater  degree  of  purity,  as  B.  notes,  is  to  be  observed, 
as  admitting  of  no  images  or  statues  of  the  gods;  cf.  i.  131,  «. ; 
while  the  Chaldaians  were  particularly  given  to  the  worship  of 
idols.  Hence  their  manner  of  worship  was  held  in  detestation  by 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  and  hence  the  sacrilege  of  Xerxes,  i.  183. 

Ch.  CLXXXII. — a.  Kotftarat . . . . yvvif. — The  female  attendants 
on  the  gods  mentioned  by  Hdtus  at  Babylon,  Thebes,  and  Patara, 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  who  were  known  in  Asia  and 
Greece  under  the  name  of  UpoSovXot.  Such  in  Corinth  was 
the  UpoiovXia,  and  in  Athens  the  Hetserarum  Societas,  instituted 
by  Solon.  B.  Even  in  Egypt  there  appears  to  have  been  women 
attached  to  the  temples,  though  not  as  priestesses.  Cf.  ii.  35,  d. 
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b.  Iriav  yivtirai.  The  conjunctive  is  used  after  temporal  relative 
adverbs  or  conjunctions,  when  what  is  said  is  not  considered  as  an 
actual  fact,  but  only  as  something  imagined  or  thought  of,  and  the 
verb  of  the  principal  clause  is  in  a principal  tense,  &c.  Jelf,  § 841, 
1.  oil  yip  S>v ... . aiiTo&i. — According  to  Servius,  Apollo  dwelt 
during  the  winter  at  Patara,  and  during  the  summer  at  Delos ; 
hence  “ Delius  et  Patareus,”  Hor.  iii.  Od.  iv.  64.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Oraculum. 

Ch.  CLXXXIII. — a.  ra\avTu>v  Aerno/wr. — Material  Gen.,  Jelf, 
§ 538.  ra  r'tXta  ruiv  ?rpo/3arwv — The  adj.  not  unfrequently  assumes 
a substantival  force,  and  the  subst.  to  which  the  adj.  properly  be- 
longs is  put  in  the  attributive  genitive,  defining  the  adj.  instead  of 
being  defined  by  it.  This  occurs  in  the  following  cases,  &c.,  when, 
as  here,  the  adj.  is  in  the  neuter  sing.,  sometimes  in  the  neuter 
plural.  Cf.  viii.  100,  t6  iroXXov  rijc  erpanrjy : vi.  113,  i.  185,  v.  58, 
iii.  154.  Jelf,  § 442,  a.  b.  In  tov  xpovov  letivov — even  at  that  time, 
i.  e.  up  to  the  time  of  Xerxes ; as  is  manifest  from  what  follows. 
B.  adds  nothing  on  the  possibility  of  the  statue  mentioned  in  the 
text  being  the  same  as  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  in  the 
plains  of  Dura,  Dan.  iii.  1.  If  the  height  given  by  Hdtus  be  cor- 
rect, that  is,  12  cubits,  it  could  not  be  the  same ; for  that  mentioned 
in  Daniel  was  60  cubits  iu  height,  that  is,  the  image  and  pedestal 
• together,  as  Prid.  observes,  who  goes  on  to  show  that  the  image 
itself  was  2 7 cubits,  i.  e.  40^  ft,  which  exactly  agrees  with  what 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  says,  that  “ Xerxes,  after  his  return  from  his 
Grecian  expedition,  plundered  the  temple  of  its  immense  riches ; 
among  which  were  several  statues  of  massy  gold,  one  of  which 
was  40  ft  in  height,”  doubtless  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  by 
Daniel,  which  contained,  according  to  Diodorus,  1000  talents  of 
gold.  Unless,  therefore,  the  text  be  incorrect,  or  the  account  given 
by  the  priests  to  Hdtus  erroneous,  the  statue  here  mentioned  as 
taken  away  by.Xerxes  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  spoken 
of  by  Diodorus  and  Daniel ; which  was  more  than  double  the 
height  given  by  Hdtus.  On  lytb  piv  pfv  ovk  tWov,  cf.  i.  187,  b.,  and 
on  the  motives  of  Xerxes  in  plundering  the  temple,  besides  that 
of  recruiting  his  exhausted  treasury  after  nis  calamitous  expedition 
into  Greece,  cf.  i.  181,  d.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Arrian,  quoted 
by  W.  Cf.  also  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  387,  note,  395,  397. 

Ch.  CLXXXIV. — a.  iv  roiat  ' Kaavpioiai  Aoyomi. — Cf.  i.  106,  d. 
ytviyai,  Instrumental  Dat.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  1.  With  comparatives 
and  analogous  words,  that  whereby  one  thing  exceeds  another  is 
in  the  dative,  conceived  of  as  the  instrument  whereby  the  differ- 
ence is  produced.  So  roWip,  bXiyip  pitman*,  6\cy<p  wpirepov.  Cf.  vi. 
58,  <4p* Opip — certo  numero.  89,  yp'tpy  ply— by  one  day.  106,  iroA.  Aoy. 

b.  Stp/pap iy. — On  the  legendary  history  of  this  queen,  read  E. 
Orient.  H.  p.  217 — 220,  and  the  article  Semiramis  m Smith’s  D. 
of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  which  ends  thus:  “ There  is  no  occasion  to 
suppose  two  different  queens  of  the  name : the  Semiramis  of  Hdtus 
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is  probably  as  fabulous  as  that  of  Ctesias,  and  merely  arose  from 
the  practice  of  assigning  the  great  works  in  the  East  of  unknown 
authorship  to  a queen  of  this  name.”  Cf.  also  H.  1.  1.  p.  396. 

c.  iriXayiZ  uv — to  overflow , or,  to  form  a tea.  So,  speaking  of  Ba- 
bylon, Isaiah,  xxi.  1,  says,  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,  and 
in  Jer.  li.  36,  I will  dry  up  her  sea. 

Ch.  CLXXXV. — a.  Nirwicpic. — This  queen  is  by  H.  Bab.  ch. 
i.  p.  383,  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  so,  according  to  Hdtus,  mother  to  Labynetus  or  Nabonadius, 
the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  the  last  kg  of  Babylon ; by  W.  and  by 
Prid.  she  is  considered  to  be  the  d. -in-law  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
wife  to  Evil-Merodach  his  s.,  and  in  that  manner  m.  to  Belshazzar. 
Cf.  i.  77,  b. ; and  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  264.  In  the  first  sentence,  avrti 
Si  ewer,  ytimpiv rj  k . r.  X.,  the  participle  is  put  in  parentheses,  when 
they  have  a subject  in  common  with  the  principal  proposition,  and 
in  this  case  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposition  extends  its  influ- 
ence to  the  parenthesis.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 556,  obs.  1,  2. 

b.  NIvov. — Cf.  i.  106,  c. 

c.  irpura  uiv  *.  r.  X. — On  these  works  cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  375, 
seqq.,  and  Prid.  Conn.  pt.  i.  By  other  writers  they  are  attributed 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  perhaps,  as  Prid.  observes,  Nitocris  his 
d.-in-law  finished  what  he  had  left  unperfected  at  his  death,  and 
that  procured  her  with  Hdtus  the  honour  of  the  whole.  Sta  rije 
jroXioc  ptai)Q — through  the  middle  of  the  city.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 459,  1,  on 
the  adj.  placed  without  the  article. 

d.  Here  Si  rpt(  k.  t.  \. — “ Hdtus  relates  as  a curious  fact,  that  the 
Euphrates  had  been  rendered  so  serpentine  by  the  number  of  canals 

, dug  above  Babylon,  that  in  its  passage  to  the  city,  it  passed  three 
times  the  Assyrian  village  of  Ardericca,  and  certainly  on  three  dif- 
ferent days.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Ardericca  lay 
above  Babylon,  and  that  the  aim  of  this  undertaking  was  to  defend 
the  country  from  the  Medes,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
vessels  from  the  higher  countries.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that 
these  alterations  were  made  in  the  districts  where  trie  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  is  full  of  rocks  and  sandbanks,  and  that  they  formed  an 
immense  series  of  sluices  and  floodgates,  making  the  river  navigable, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  lengthening  it,  both  by  the  time  occupied 
in  going  through  the  numerous  locks,  and  by  the  numerous  wind- 
ings of  the  canal,  as  to  make  it  a three  days’  voyage  to  pass  the 
village  of  Ardericca.  But  all  that  seems  extraordinary  vanishes, 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  canal  was  cut  in  this  zigzag  manner  to 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  steepness  of  the  land.  Thus 
the  two  outer  branches  of  the  canal,  in  passing  to  and  fro,  touched 
the  two  extreme  points  of  the  village : while  the  centre  also  passed 
by  it,  which  fully  explains  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  time 
it  occupied  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  delay  occasioned  in  pass- 
ing the  great  number  of  locks.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  more  than  a 
conjecture,  but  it  seems  a more  probable  one,  than  that  which  makes 
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the  length  of  the  canal  alone  require  a navigation  of  three  days' 
duration.”  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  374. 

e.  aicb  rijrrSi  rrjc  QaXaoarjc — i.  e.  the  JEgean,  or,  the  Mediterranean, 
Cf.  i.  1,  h.  The  voyagers  would,  after  navigating  the  Mediterranean, 
leave  their  vessel  at  some  port  of  Syria,  and  then  go  by  land  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  taking  ship,  sail  down  the  river  with  the  stream. 
The  preposition  if  after  KarairXtovrtc  is  rejected  by  Schw.,  but  the 
words  may  be  taken  in  a sensus  praegnans  ; when  they  hare  come 
doom  to  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  from  the  mountains  they  must 
pass  in  crossing  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  proceed  thereon  to 
Babylon.  B. 

f.  yiyaOoQ  cat  vipoc  'oaov  ri  Ian. — This  B.  renders,  tantre  est  illud 
opus  magnitudinis  et  attitudinis  quantce  viz  quidquam  aliud  invenitur. 
The  ellipsis  in  the  sentence,  according  to  his  construction  of  it,  he 
does  not  give.  The  words  oaov  ri  ion,  it  would  seem,  have  an 
idiomatic  sense,  such  as,  so  great  is  it ! hence  render,  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, so  great  is  it  in  size  and  height ! Schw.  considers  it  used 
for  Srt  tooovto  tan.  On  the  work  here  spoken  of,  cf.  H .1.1.  p.  375, 
“ But  according  to  Hdtus,”  &c.  &c. 

g.  tXvrpov  \ijivy — a reservoir  for  a marsh  ( the  pools  of  standing 
water  left  by  the  river ) ; the  lake  acting  as  a drain  for  the  morass 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  thus  saving  the  fields. 
i(  to  vbtup,  till  they  came  to  water.  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  3/6,  explains 
it  of  stagnant  water.  It  seems  to  me  that  water  naturally  springing 
up,  i.  e.  sjtrings,  are  meant.  On  iXvrp.  Accusat.  of  equivalent  notion, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  c.,  and  571. 

h.  be  rt  Tu>v  -s\bo>v  ....  uarprj. — Here  after  USittfrai  understand 
roue  woXtyiovc — i.  e.  that  after  the  enemies  had  done  navigating  the 
river,  when  they  disembarked  to  go  by  land  to  Babylon,  they  would 
have  to  march  round  the  extent  of  the  lake,  and  hence  their  journey 
would  be  the  longer,  and  their  progress  would  be  more  easily  pre- 
vented, than  if  they  could  at  once  advance  straight  on  the  town. 
B.  rd  ovvrojia  rrjc  btov. — Cf.  i.  183,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXXV  I. — a.  raiira  plv  Si)  c.  r.  X. — These  works,  or  forti- 
fications, she  (the  queen)  raised  around  her  city  [having  taking 
them]  from  the  excavation ; i.  e.  she  applied  the  earth  tliat  had 
been  dug  up  in  the  formation  of  the  lake  to  make  the  embankments 
spoken  of.  rou)vSt  airr.  c.  r.  X. — and  after  them,  cf.  i.  86,  c.,  she  made 
the  following  addition,  rijc — <papoiwv — the  city  consisting  of  two  divi- 
sions, or  quarters.  On  the  Relative  Gen.  <j>apatuv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 518,  2,  a. 

b.  if  rb  upvaae  \wpiov.  On  the  transposition  of  xwpiov,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
898,  2.  rd  xtiXta  rav  irorapov  ....  avoucoSouyat — she  built  up  the 
banks  of  the  river,  &c.,  i.  e.  lined  them,  with  a facing  of  brick ; con- 
structing quays  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  work,  cf.  Prid., 
was  carried  on  for  the  length  of  160  furlongs,  or  20  miles ; and 
therefore  must  have  begun  2§  miles  above  the  city,  and  continued 
down  2|  miles  below  it ; for  through  the  city  was  no  more  than 
15  miles. 
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c.  if  leov. — Cf.  119,  c. 

d.  yifvpa. — This  bridge  was,  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  five  stades  in 
length,  and  was  probably  built  of  this  length  by  the  queen,  not 
only  so  as  to  cross  the  usual  bed  of  the  river,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  only  one  furlong  across,  but  also  to  correspond  with 
the  width  of  the  stream,  when  it  happened  to  overflow.  On  the 
ruins  of  this  bridge,  see  Buckingham’s  Travels,  p.  482.  B. 

Ch.  CLXXXVII.— a.  oh  y&p  apilvov. — An  instance  of  “ Meiosis,” 
signifying  not  only  that  it  will  not  be  better , but  that  it  will  be  much- 
worse. — Cf.  iii.  71  and  82 ; Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  748,  quoted  by  W. 

b.  invbv — ptj  oh  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 750,  2,  b.  M»)  oh  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  guominus  quin,  with  the  infin.  After  luvhv  itvcu, 
aitrypov,  aioybvriv  ilvat,  aioyhvtoOat,  which  imply  a negative  notion. 
Avoi^at  Si — -The  same  thing  is  related  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii.  15, 
xiii.  8,  to  have  happened  to  Herod  on  opening  the  tomb  of  David, 
in  which  Solomon  was  said  to  have  laid  up  great  treasures ; and 
ASlian  mentions  that  the  same  fortune  attended  Xerxes  on  open- 
ing the  sepulchre  of  Belus.  B. 

Ch.  CLXXXYIII. — a.  Tavrtft  . . . rbv  ir alia.  Cf.  i.  185,  a. 

b.  Aafivvprov.  Cf.  i.  74,  b. 

c.  flaotXibc  ° /dyas- — The  usual  title  of  the  Persian  monarchs 
among  the  Gks,  with  which  L.  compares  the  title  of  the  Sultan, 
the  Grand  Seignior.  On  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  260,  seqq.  “ The  king’s  table  also 
was  regulated  by  a system  of  etiquette  no  less  absolute — as  lord  and 
owner  of  the  whole  empire,  it  was  thought  unworthy  of  him  to 
taste  any  but  the  best  and  most  costly  productions  of  his  dominions 
— the  waters  of  the  Choaspes — salt  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  centre  of  the  African  desert — 
wine  from  Cnalybon  in  Syria — wheat  for  his  bread  from  /Eolia,” 
&c.,  &c.  The  Choaspes,  the  Kerah,  or  Kara-su,  a river  of  Susiana, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Eulaeus,  the  Ulai  of  Dan.  viii.  2, 
now  the  Karoon.  Smith’s  C.  D.  cal  Sq  sal.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 7‘24,  1, 
quoted  in  i.  30,  a. 

d.  rov  povvov,  Partitive  gen.  with  verbs  of  eating,  drinking.  Jelf, 
§ 537.  rov  vSaroc,  Partitive  gen.  Jelf,  § 533,  3. 

Ch.  CLXXXIX. — a.  revJy  rrorapip.  Cf.  v.  52,  where  this  river, 
with  others,  is  mentioned  as  crossed  on  the  great  road  from  Ephesus 
to  Susa.  R.  p.  327,  considers  that  Hdtus  nas  confounded  together 
two  distinct  rivers,  to  both  of  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Gyn- 
des,  considering  them  as  the  same,  and  that  the  one  here  meant 
must  be  the  Mendeli,  and  that  mentioned  in  v.  52,  the  Diala.  B. 

b.  Aapcavimv. — For  this,  as  their  situation  is  unknown,  some  con- 
jecture Aapi'twv,  as  R.,  or ' Apptvioiv.  The  situation  also  of  the  city 
is  not  clearly  known,  being  by  Strabo  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  by  Xenophon,  Anab.  ii.  4, 25,  not  below  the  Tigris,  but 
much  above  it.  Hence  R.,  p.  328,  infers  that  Hdtus  had  no  very 
certain  knowledge  of  these  regions.  B.  adds  that,  on  the  authority 
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of  modem  travellers,  Opis  stood  at  the  juncture  of  a small  stream, 
the  Kufri,  with  the  Tigris. 

c.  ipwv  'i-rrrruiv. — Cf.  vii.  40,  ft.  avpipljoag,  sucking  him  into  his  vor- 
tex. B.  inrofSpiiytov,  under  water. 

d.  Kartriivt ....  diupvxaq. — This,  cf.  Schw.  Lex.  Herod.,  is  put  for 
inretiKi  Suiipvxac,  Karartlvag  avrig  <Txo,vorlv*aC’  marked  out  by  stretch- 
ed lines  180  channels,  &c.,  wavra  rporrov,  in  every  direction.  Cf.  i.  199. 

e.  abrov  ravry — in  that  very  place.  Cf.  also  i.  210,  214,  iii.  77, 
iv.  80, 135.  B.,  and  Jelf,  § 605,  obs.  3. 

Ch.  CXC.  —a.  ig  rptriKoatac  k.  t.  \.  On  this  number,  cf.  i.  178, 6. 

ft.  irpotadZavro  ....  roWwv.  Enough,  according  to  Xenophon, 
Cyrop.  vii.  5,  13,  for  more  than  20  years.  B.  On  iriwv,  Temporal 
gen.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 523. 

Ch.  CXCI. — a.  r<f  axpyt(p  rov  arparov — i.  e.  the  part  of  his  forces 
most  unfit  for  active  service,  the  least  effective  portion.  Cf.  i.  211, 
and  i.  207,  explained  by  rij c trrpanijg  rb  <pav\brarov.  B. 

6.  trtpa  roiavra. — Cf.  i.  120,  ft. 

c.  rbv  ydp  irorapov  k.  r.  X.  “ Into  this  lake,  which  usually  re- 
sembled a morass,  they  could  introduce  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a canal;  and  it  was  by  doing  this  that  Cyrus  con- 
quered Babylon,  when  he  forced  his  way  into  the  city  by  the  bed 
of  the  river.”  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  376. 

d.  Kvpry — lit.  a fish-trap  made  of  wicker-work.  Cf.  Theocritus, 
Idyll,  xxi.  11.  B.  dig  \iyirai  r.  r.  X. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 898,  4,  Consolid- 
ation of  Sentences. 

e.  inrb  Si  piydOtog  «r.  r.  X. — by  reason  of  the  size.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 639,  2, 
ft.  a.  According  to  Aristotle,  Polit.  iii.  2,  (quoted  by  B.,)  it  was 
not  known,  even  on  the  third  day  after,  in  some  parts  of  the  city 
that  it  was  taken:  considering  its  size,  cf.  i.  178,  ft.,  this  does  not 
appear  impossible,  and  at  first  the  enemy  might  have  entered  into 
only  one  division  of  the  city,  viz.  where  the  palace  stood  in  which 
Belshazzar’s  festival  was  held.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  li.  31,  “One  post 
shall  run,  &c.,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken 
at  one  end.”  The  siege,  according  to  Xenophon,  had  lasted  nearly 
two  years — “ In  the  taking  of  Babylon  (says  Prid.)  ended  the  Ba- 
bylonish empire,  having  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Nabonassar,  who  first  founded  it,  209  years,  and  just  50  years 
after  it  had  destroyed  Jerusalem.  Cf.  i.  181,  a.  Herein  were  ac- 
complished the  many  prophecies  delivered  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk,  and  Daniel  against  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
reference  to  the  siege  and  taking  of  the  place,  it  was  particularly 
foretold  by  them  that  it  should  be  shut  up  and  besieged  by  the 
Medes,  Elamites,  and  Armenians,  Isa.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2;  Jer.  li.  11, 
27,  seqq.;  that  the  river  should  be  dried  up,  Jer.  1.  38,  li.  36;  that 
the  city  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  a feast,  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  while 
her  princes  and  her  wise  men,  &c.  were  drunken.” — Cf.  also  H. 
Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  376,  397- 

f.  kui  rb  sapra — very  much  indeed,  in  good  earnest.  S.  and  L.  D. 

a 2 
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Rather,  rb  rapra,  the  thorough  certainty,  the  real  truth.  The  article 
joined  with  adverbs  of  quality  and  modality,  when  the  adverb  stands 
for  a substantive.  Cf.  iii.  104,  rb  icapra  ^i>\tt.  Thucyd.  viii.  1.  Jelf, 
§ 456,  c.  rote  7rpwrov  apaip-qro  k.  r.  X. — b.  c.  538,  cf.  Clinton’s  Fast. 
Hell.  ii.  p.  8.  Babylon  was  again  taken  by  Darius.  Cf.  iii.  159. 

Ch.  CXCII. — a.  Sarpan-ijtijv — On  the  Persian  system  of  govern- 
ment by  satraps,  cf.  i.  153,  b.,  iii.  117,  b.,  127,  b. ; H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p. 
269,  seqq.,  and  cf.  p.  264,  228 ; and  on  the  fertility  of  Babylonia, 
Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  378,  and  ch.  ii.  On  okov,  cf.  i.  68,  c. 

b.  iprapri  ....  ‘Arrucyai.  Hence,  as  the  Artaba  contained  3 
choenices  more  than  the  medimnus,  it  = 51  choenices.  The  me- 
dimnus  contained,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  1 1 gallons,  7 pints,  and  a 
fraction  of  about  one-tenth.  Of  the  choenix  the  size  is  differently 
given,  varying  from  about  li  pints  to  nearly  4 pints.  It  probably 
was  of  different  sizes  in  the  different  states.  Cf.  H.  1. 1 p.  140, 141; 
and  on  the  importation  of  Indian  dogs,  ch.  ii.  p.  207. 

Ch.  CXCIII. — a.  ri>v  ’ Aaovoiuv. — On  the  extent  of  this  name, 
here  applied  particularly  to  the  Babylonians,  cf.  i.  102,  b.  A de- 
scription of  the  province  of  Babylon,  about  a.  d.  363,  when  Baby- 
lon had  been  converted  into  a royal  park,  is  given  in  Gibbon’s  Decl. 
and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  166,  ch.  24. 

b.  KtjXwvritoiot — tollenones,  cranes  with  large  buckets  attached  to  draw 
up  water  ; swipes.  S.  and  L.  D.  rrpbp  i)X.  rtrpop.  rbv  xuG- — *•  e- 
turned  towards  the  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  at  the 
winter  solstice.  (From  Blak.’s,  Hdtus,  note  653.) 

C.  NT vop  iroXig — Cf.  i.  102,  b.,  106,  C.  avry  iwvrijc,  cf.  Jelf,  § 782, 
g.,  quoted  in  ii.  25,  b.  xtyxpov,  millet. 

d.  tb  ilSivc  k.  r.  X.  This  plainly  shows  that  Hdtus  visited  this 
country.  Cf.  L 178,  b.  ret  Kapir&v  igdiuva,  cf.  i.  120,  a. 

e.  robe  ovkiwv  rporrov  c.  r.  X. — Pococke,  quoted  in  the  Oxf.  Tr., 
says,  “ the  male  bears  a large  fruit  something  like  millet,  which  is 
full  of  white  flour ; and  unless  the  young  fruit  of  the  female  is  im- 
pregnated with  this,  the  fruit  is  good  for  nothing.  And  to  secure 
it,  they  tie  a piece  of  the  fruit  of  the  male  to  every  bearing  branch 
of  the  female.”  Cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  379. 

/.  'iva  irtvaivy  k.  t.  \.—that  the  fly  (gall  insect,  Cynips  of  Linnaeus, 
S.  and  L.  D.)  may  enter  into  it  and  cause  the  fruit  to  ripen.  oXvvGo t, 
wild figs.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CXCI V. — a.  ra  rcXdia  k.  t.  X.  Such  vessels,  cf.  H.  Bab.  ch. 
ii.  p.  428,  are  still  in  use  on  the  Tigris,  and  are  called  Kilets ; Ren- 
nell  says  Kufah,  i.  e.  round  vessels ; he  states  that  they  are  now  but 
seldom  made  of  skins,  being  merely  reeds  smeared  over  with  bitumen. 
In  shape  they  are  like  a sieve,  and  draw  only  a few  inches  water. 
Cf.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  iv.  134.  The  ark,  the  cradle  of  Moses,  was 
formed  of  the  bulrush  of  the  Nile  and  daubed  over  with  pitch,  we 
may  suppose  bitumen.  R.  p.  264. 

b.  voptay,  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  cf.  ii.  96.  iSaftoc  rpoxov,  bottom- 
wise,  to  serve  as  a bottom. 
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c.  oiirt  irpvpvrjv  k.  t.  X. — making  no  difference  in  the  stem , nor  nar- 
rowing the  prow ; making  no  difference  between  stern  and  prow. 
foiviKtiiov  ....  oivov.  Cf.  ii.  37,  e. 

d.  CtaOfwvrat. — cf.  i.  1,  e.  air'  wv  isijpvtiav,  they  straightway  are 
wont  to  offer  for  public  sale,  from  airoKtipiirruv.  On  uv,  Ion.  for  obv, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 737,  3,  quoted  in  ii.  39,  a. 

Ch.  CXCV. — o.  Xiviy — linen,  flaxen,  made  of  flax.  Cf.  ii.  81, 
ii.  305,  and  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  417. 

b.  Boiun'yirt  ippaai. — Boeotian  shoes.  A kind  of  felt  shoe,  S.  and 
L.  D.,  probably  worn  low  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  country.  B. 

c.  appny'iSa  ....  o-icjjjrrpov. — On  the  signet-rings  of  the  Babylon- 
ians, cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  419,  421,  ana  Aristoph.  Aves,  v.  508, 
quoted  by  L. 

Ch.  CXCVI. — a.  ’Evtrouc — cf.  v.  9,  a.  <I»c  av — yivoiaro.  The 
opt.  is  used  with  Av,  as  in  independent  sentences,  when  the  adver- 
bial sentence  expresses  an  assumption,  supposition,  conjecture, 
of  something,  happening  at  some  time  or  season,  depending  on 
some  condition  to  be  supposed  or  expressed.  Jelf,  § 845.  yaptuv 
iopaiai,  Causal  Gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 494. 

b.  aXtap. — Cf.  i.  133,  c.  sard  ptav  ecdtrrijv,  each  stngly.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ (529,  3,f 

c.  iirt  ovvoikijou — on  condition  of  marriage.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 634, 3.  c.  tbSai- 
povtc — Cf.  i.  133,  b.;  USovvat,  to  give  in  marriage,  i.  93,/.  Iokov,  were. 
Cf.  vi.  133,  b.  av — iXappavov,  used  to  receive,  were  wont  to  receive. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 424,  3,  p.,  on  av  with  the  Impft,  to  denote  frequency. 

d.  r)  ptjv  k.  r.  X. — that  assuredly  he  would  marry  her.  Cf.  Jell,  § 728, 
3,  a.  Karairopvivn. — Cf.  i.  94,  a.,  and  H.  Bab.  1.  1. 

Gb.  CXCVIII. — a.  lv  peXtrt. — Cf.  the  method  of  embalming 
among  the  Persians,  i.  140,  b.,  and  Com.  Nepos,  Agesil.  viii.  7,  who 
says  that  they  poured  melted  wax  “quod  mel  non  habebant”  round 
the  body  of  Agesilaus  to  preserve  it.  B. 

b.  jrtpi  Ovpiripa  k.  r.  X.  This  custom,  as  well  as  that  mentioned 
in  the  following  ch.,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Apocryphal  Bk  of  Baruch, 
ch.  vi.,  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  v.  43,  “The  women  also  with  cords 
about  them,  sitting  in  the  ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume:  but  if  any 
of  them,  drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  re- 
proacheth  her  fellow,  that  6he  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as  herself, 
nor  her  cord  broken.” 

Ch.  CXCIX. — a.  On  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Babylonians, 
cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  414,  seqq. 

b.  irritpavov  9u>fiiyyoc,  a circle,  or,  chaplet  of  cord.  Whether  it  is 
to  this,  or  to  the  axotvonvttc  Sdlolm,  that  the  words  in  Baruch, 
“ The  women  also  with  cords  about  them”  (irtp&tpivac  axoivia), 
refer,  does  not  appear  certain;  but  the  fact  is  indubitable,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  A£lian  quoted  by  B.  Kariarat,  Ion.  for 
KaBrfvrai,  sit.  Cf.  ii.  86,  oi  lir‘  airrip  k.  r.  X.,  those  who  are  appointed 
for  this  purpose , i.  e.  those  who  practise  this  art:  the  met.  seems  taken 
from  workmen  sitting  in  their  shops  at  work. 
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c.  iirtKaXiii)  rot  k.  t.  X. — rot,  i.  e.  erdi,  tibi,  in  tuam  gratinm,  ut  tibi 
propitia  ad  sit  dea.  B.  I beseech  the  goddess  Mylitta  to  favour  thee  : 
in  S.  and  L.  D.,  I call  upon  the  name  of  the  goddess  in  adjuring  thee, 
i.  e.  I adjure  thee  by  the  goddess  Mylitta.  Mylitta,  i.  e.  genetrix, 
omnium  parens,  in  Chaldee.  B.  On  this  goddess,  worshipped 
under  many  titles,  cf.  i.  105,  c.,  131,  d.  The  custom  which  obliged 
their  women  to  prostitute  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  exposing 
sick  persons  in  the  market-place,  and  of  the  public  auction  of 
marriageable  virgins,  can  alone  be  explained  on  the  principle  that 
many  of  their  civil  institutions  were  of  such  a nature  as  only  to  be 
calculated  for  a city  into  which  there  was  a continual  influx  of 
strangers.  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  416. 

d.  ooa i p’tv  ....  piyaQtoc — participes  pulchritudinis,  endowed  with 
a certain  degree  of  beauty  and  stature  : hpdnriaOai  nvo(,  aliquid  at- 
tingere,  aliqua  re  potiri,  praditum  esse  aliqua  re,  nec  tamen  omnino, 
sed  aliquantum.  Wytten.  quoted  by  B.  Cf.  viii.  105,  a. 

Ch.  CC. — a.  & n pa£av  pa£. — haring  kneaded  them  like  a cake, 
made  them  into  a cake.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  2,  a.,  A ecus,  of  cognate 
Substantive.  Cf.  § 572. 

Ch.  CCI. — a.  Uatraaytras — They  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  nomad  tribes  which  wandered  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  i.  e.  beyond  the  Jaxartes;  and  which,  sometimes 
Sac®,  sometimes  Scythians,  sometimes  Tartars,  are  not  even  at 
the  present  day  known  by  any  one  common  appellation.  The 
Massaget®,  as  well  as  the  Issedones,  both  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Mongolian  race,  were  undoubtedly  Scythians.  B.  R.  p.  47, 
to  whom  B.  refers,  says,  “It  would  seem  Hdtus  was  not  decided 
whether  to  esteem  the  Massaget®  as  a Scythian  nation  or  not,  but 
subsequent  writers  have  most  universally  reckoned  them  so.  So 
that  the  proper  Scythians  of  Hdtus  were  those  at  the  Euxiue,  and 
those  of  succeeding  writers  at  the  Caspian  (or  rather  the  Aral) 
and  Jaxartes.  For  from  i.  201,  215,  and  216,  our  author  implies 
that  the  Massaget®  were  not  confessedly  a Scythian  nation.” — 
See  R.  p.  47,  132,  and  217,  who  sums  up  the  principal  points  of 
similarity  between  them  and  the  Scythians.  “Not  to  mention  that 
the  nomad  life  was  common  to  both,  we  shall  only  observe,  I.  That 
the  clothes  and  food  of  the  Massaget®  resemble  those  of  the  Scy- 
thians. i.  215.  II.  That  both  nations  lived  in  waggons  or  car- 
riages. i.  216,  and  iv.  46,  121.  III.  That  they  fought  chiefly  on 
horseback,  i.  215,  iv.  46,  136.  IV.  That  they  sacrificed  horses  to 
their  deities.  The  Massaget®  in  particular  to  the  sun,  i.  216,  iv.  61.” 
On  the  Issedones,  cf.  iv.  25,  d.,  and  R.  p.  134,  and  H.  Scyth.  ch. 
i.  throughout,  irpdc  jjw,  towards  the  east.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 628,  1,  1,  a. 

Ch.  CCII. — a.  6 Si  'Apa^nc- — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Araxes  of 
Hdtus  is  the  Oxus,  ( Jihotm ),  the  Jaxartes  (Syhoun),  or  the  Volga. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  58,  and  p.  105.  Hdtus  appears  to  have 
been  very  ill-informed  about  the  Araxes,  &c. — If  the  account  of 
this  river,  which  had  not  ceased  to  flow,  could  become  so  perplexed, 
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it  is  not  perhaps  too  bold  to  suggest  in  connexion  therewith,  that 
the  traditionary  account  of  Cyrus’  death  in  the  country  of  the 
Massagetae,  might  also,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  distance, 
have  lost  some  of  its  truth.  The  note  (6 77)  in  Blak.’s  Hdtus  is 
worth  consulting  on  this  subject. 

6.  ti  Si  H-aavit]  k.  t.  X.  Hdtus  rightly  describes  the  Caspian  as  a 
sea  distinct  from  all  others ; i.  e.  a lake.  The  dimensions,  given  in 
the  next  ch.,  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  the  width  is  too  great, 
if  meant  for  the  Caspian  alone ; but  as  Alexander,  and  all  geogra- 
phers from  his  time  to  that  of  Delisle,  included  the  Aral  as  part 
of  the  Caspian,  it  is  probable  that  Hdtus  did  so  too,  since  he  con- 
ducts the  Jaxartes  into  the  Caspian,  and  not  into  a separate  lake. 
The  real  length  of  the  Caspian  from  N.  to  S.  in  a straight  line  is 
about  740  miles.  The  knowledge  of  the  unconnected  state  of  the 
Caspian  was  lost  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
but  regained  in  that  of  Ptolemy.  R.  p.  193,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  rj}v  giv  yap  ....  rrarrav — the  sea  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
the  Mediterranean,  f/Se  r/  QdXaoaa,  i.  185.  Cf.  i.  185,  e.  and  D.  p.  62. 

d.  »)  ’EpvOpt) — not  the  Persian  Gulf  only,  as  in  i.  180,  a.,  but  in  the 
wider  signification,  the  Indian  Ocean.  Cf.  i.  1,  b.  It  is  plain  that 
Hdtus  thought  that  Africa  could  be  circumnavigated,  as  he  joins 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  B.  Cf.  iv.  42;  and  D.  p.  60. 

Ch.  CCIII. — a.  iiijKostiiv  ....  tupocSl. — On  the  length  of  the  Cas- 
pian see  note  b.  in  preceding  ch.  In  breadth,  R.  says,  it  contracts  it- 
helf  to  less  than  130  miles  at  the  N.  neck,  and  to  about  100  at  the  S. 

b.  i -a  iroWa  rravra — all  (of  them,  i.  e.  the  nations)  for  the  most 
part  living,  &c.  Here  rravra  seems  to  agree  with  iOvta,  and  rd 
irokXa  is  adverbial  accus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 578,  obs.  2.  Cf.  v.  67. 

c.  ;<Sa— Cf.  i.  70,  a. 

Ch.  CCIV. — a.  furs^ovat  fioiprjv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 535,  obs.  1.  The 
Massagetae  occupy  the  greatest  share  in  commonage,  gtrex • implies 
a joint  possession,  = gird  a\\uv  ixovot.  Blak.’s  Hdtus,  note  686. 
Maooayirai.  Cf.  i.  201,  a. 

Ch.  CCV. — a.  itroihro — began  to  make,  set  about  undertaking,  f 
Cf.  i.  68,/.,  on  this  force  of  the  imperf.  Sidfiamv,  (as  a means  of 
crossing,)  in  opposition  to  yupiipag.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 382,  1. 

Ch.  CCVII. — a.  traGi/gara  . . . . ytyovit.  Perhaps  taken  from 
the  proverbial  saying  ir aGqgara  gaGlfgara.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  87,  Kal 
ooa  ngapravogiv  jc.  r.  X.,  and  zEschyl.  Agam.  185,  traGy  gaGoy  <c.  r.  X. 

— On  rd  igiraXiv  fi  ovrot,  ( the  reverse  6f  what  these  men  entertain,) 
cf.  Jelf,  § 503,  obs.  2.  'H  is  also  used  instead  of  the  gen.  after  com- 
parative notions. 

b.  xwpt£  rod  avnyr/givov — prater  id,  quod  expositum  est.  Pft  in 
passive  sense  of  a deponent  verb.  Cf.  Jelf/§  368, 3,  a.  trpojiarun/ — 

Cf.  i.  133,  c. 

c.  deov  dv — Sie^ieun — On  the  conjunctive  with  av,  cf.  Jelf,  § 829, 4. 
arparitjc  ro  ipXavporarov,  cf.  191,  a. 

Ch.  CCVI1I. — a.  TvHyai ....  ovvioraaav — 2'hese  opinions  clashed 
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together.  Cf.  vii.  142,  a,  and  viii.  79,  «.  «c  avrov  Stafl.,  gen.  abs.  of 
participle  instead  of  nom.  Cf.  i.  178,  iroXij — loverit  r«rp.,  and  ii.  Ill, 
r.  wor.  KartXOovrog — icvp.  6 rrorafioc  ly.  Jelf,  § 710,  a. 

b.  Kara  turlffvjro — according  as  she  promised,  card  Ion.  for  k add, 
i.  e.  raff  a. — Ci.  iii.  86. 

c.  Ttjtnp  ....  ISiSov — Before  undertaking  an  expedition,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  its  result,  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
wont  to  name  their  successor.  Cf.  vii.  2,  a.  W. 

Ch.  CC1X. — a.  ' Kytafuvity — Cf.  i.  125,  c. 

b.  Igtv  ....  Krjlovrat — Cf.  i.  124,  a.  irriav — Ikh — thither.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 605,  obs.  5. 

Ch.  CCX. — a.  avrov  rainy — Cf.  i.  189,  e.  avri  It  apxiirOai — 
upxut'  k.  r.  X.  Hdtus  alone  uses  avri  with  the  infin.  without  the 
article ; apparently  for  antithesis.  Jelf,  § 678,  obs.  1. 

Ch.  CCXI. — a.  rov  raQapov  orparov — -the  sound  part  of  his  army, 
what  was  fit  for  active  service  ; opposed  to  rov  axpfiov.  Cf.  i.  191, 
a.,  and  iv.  135.  B. 

Ch.  CCXII. — a.  irravarrXwttv — Indicat  Tomyris  ebriis  sursum 
tendere  et  quasi  in  ore  nature  improba  verba  ; so  that  when  the  wine 
has  descended  into  your  bodies,  foul  language  floats  on,  rises  to,  your 
lips.  W.  Cf.  Persius,  i.  105,  “ Hoc  natat  in  labris.” 

Ch.  CCXI  1 1. — a.  'iva  r)v  icaicov — in  what  a calamitous  condition  he 
was.  Cf.  Soph.  Aj.  386.  oM’  optic,  iV  il  kokov. — The  gen.  used  with 
adverbs  of  place,  when  the  relation  is  not  strictly  local.  Jelf,  § 527- 

Ch.  CCXlV. — a.  rrrpi tytviaro. — Ion.  for  mpuyivovro — gained  the 
superiority.  The  3d  person  plur.  aor.  2 mid.  is  frequently  in  Ionic 
— taro  for  ovro,  as  in  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  mpuflaXiaTo,  Herod,  vi.  25. 
ire vOsaro,  vii.  172.  lytvtaro,  i.  214,  ii.  166.  Jelf,  § 197,  4.  avrov 
r airy,  cf.  i.  189,  e. 

b.  /3a<n\tvtrat ....  irea. — Ctesias  and  others  write  that  he  reigned 
30  years.  In  the  7th  year  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  (b.  c. 
536,)  died  Cyrus,  having  reigned,  since  he  first  took  the  command  of 
the  Persian  and  Indian  armies,  30  years ; from  his  taking  Babylon, 

» 9 years;  and  from  his  being  sole  monarch,  after  the  death  of 

Cyaxares,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  his  uncle,  7 years ; being  at  the  time 
of  his  death  70  years  old.  Prideaux,  an.  530  B.  c.  Cf.  Clinton  F. 
H.  i.  p.  12. 

c.  ivanijet — immisit.  The  3d  sing.  i.  aor.  act.  Ion.  for  ivapijrt, 
from  tvapitj/xi.  G.  reads  ivarrijrrre,  from  ivarrairruv  or  ivaparr ruv, 
adliyavit  superiori  ori  utris.  Crassus’  head  is  said  to  have  experi- 
enced somewhat  similar  treatment. 

d.  woXXi iiv  X6 yotv  ....  npijrat. — Prideaux  remarks  that  Hdtus, 
Diod.  Sic.,  and  Justin  agree  in  their  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
but  that  Xenophon  makes  him  die  on  his  bed,  in  his  own  country : 
much  the  more  probable  account  of  the  two;  for  neither  is  it  likely 
that  Cyrus,  both  so  old  and  so  wise  a man,  should  engage  in  so 
rash  an  undertaking,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  that  after  such  a 
blow  his  newly-erected  empire  could  have  been  upheld,  especially 
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by  such  a successor  as  Cambyses,  nor  that  he,  Cambyses,  should 
soon  after  it  be  able  to  wage  such  a war  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
make  such  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  country,  as  he  did.  Besides, 
all  authors  agree  that  Cyrus  was  buried  at  Pasargada  in  Persia,  in 
which  country  Xenophon  saith  he  died,  and  his  monument  there 
continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  “ Hdtus  naturally  prefers 
the  account  he  gives,  as  throwing  in  a stronger  light  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  nature.”  Cf.  Thirlwr.  ii.  p.  173,  and  D.  p.  105 — 10/'. 
B.  follows  Ctesias,  that  he  died  of  a wound  in  his  camp,  and  then 
was  buried  at  Pasargada,  where  both  Strabo  and  Arrian  mention 
this  monument  as  standing  in  their  time.  Cf.  the  very  interesting 
description  given  from  Porter  and  Morier  in  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  291, 
of  an  edifice  which  exactly  tallies  with  Arrian’s  account  of  Cyrus’ 
tomb,  the  cuneiform  inscription  on  which  was  deciphered  by  Lassen, 
Professor  at  Bonn.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  pp.  126, 137,  seqq.,  concludes 
that  the  building,  of  which  he  there  quotes  the  description  of 
Arrian  and  Sir  K.  Porter,  is  undoubtedly  Cyrus’  tomb — that  Per- 
sepolis,  the  modem  Chehl-Mcndr  in  the  plain  of  Merdasht,  is  but  a 
translation  of  Pasargada,  or  Parsagada,  the  encampment  of  the  Per- 
sians— the  name  Persepolis  being  probably  applied  in  a wider 
signification,  so  as  to  comprehend  not  only  the  place  of  Chehl- 
Mendr,  but  also  the  city,  or  rather  the  district,  in  which  the  multi- 
tude of  ancient  Persian  monuments  is  found,  and  so  extended  to 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  itself,  (the  ruins,  according  to  Chardin,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  ten  leagues  round,)  which  stands  in  the  plain  of 
Mourghaub,  a plain  which  is  connected  with  that  of  Merdasht, 
and  watered  by  the  Khur-Aub,  the  Cyrus  of  the  ancients. 

Ch.  CCXV. — a.  Maooayirai — Cf.  l.  201,  a. 

b.  oayapit — the  weapon  of  the  Sacae  and  Scythians,  vii.  64;  also 
of  the  Persians  and  Amazons,  iv.  70;  whence  R.  p.  302,  considers 
it  a species  of  bill-hook  ; and  S.  and  L.  D.  as  probably  resembling 
the  old  English  brown  bill.  vopiZovrts,  being  accustomed , or  wont, 
cf.  L 131,  c.;  sometimes  put  by  itself  in  the  sense  of  using  or  em- 
ploying. Cf.  i.  142,  ii.  42,  64. 

c.  xPvaV  £«••••  xpiwvn. — “ The  gold  and  brass  with  which 
their  country  abounded  were  not  found  in  Great  Bucharia,  but  in 
the  Altai  Mts.”  H.  Scythians,  ch.  i.  p.  20;  on  these  mines  H. 
speaks  at  length  in  As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  Asia,  p.  27 — 31. 

d.  aptieic,  arrow-heads.  Cf.  also  iv.  81. 

e.  paaxaXurrrjpac,  belts,  girdles ; fr.  paayaXai,  the  armpits.  Cf. 

jEsch.  P.  V.  71,  dXV  aptpi  wXtvpa'iQ  paaxaXterijpac  Below 

atlrip.  Ii  obf  apyvpip  k.  t.  X.  Here  the  negation  is  wanting  in  the 
first  clause,  and  must  be  supplied  from  the  second.  Jelf,  § 776,  2, 
obs.  4. 

Ch.  CCXVI. — a.  <f*iptrptu>va  ....  abtw c. — Cf.  iv.  172,  on  the 
Nasamones.  R.  p.  78,  note,  says  the  Facquirs  in  India  leave  one 
of  their  slippers  at  the  door  as  a signal  of  retirement  or  privacy. 

b.  oi  vpoaijrovTtc  ....  Ovovoi  pxv.  Like  customs  L.  mentions  as 
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having  existed  among  the  Hyperboreans  and  in  the  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Ceos,  and  at  the  present  time  in  Arracan. 

c.  Oiwv  it  ...  . iWovc.  A custom  also  of  the  Persians,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity.  B.  Cf.  also  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  § 
5,  and  Ovid.  Fasti,  l 386,  Placat  equo  Persia,  &c. 


BOOK  II.  EUTERPE. 

EGYPT,  ITS  ANTIQUITIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC.  ETC. 

Ch.  I. — a.  Ka/i/iviriis — His  reign  from  529 — 521,  b.  c.,  and  525, 
b.  c.  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Gyrene  to  the  frontiers  of 
Carthage,  and  unsuccessful  attempt  against  Ammonium  and  Meroe. 
On  the  date  of  Hdtus’  visit  to  Egypt,  cf.  ii.  3,  b.  In  Ezra,  iv.  5, 
Cambyses  is  called  Ahasuerus,  cf.  Prid.  Conn.  sub.  an.  529.  “ The 
internal  constitution  of  Persia  appears  to  have  received  little  de- 
velopment under  Cambyses.  Like  his  father,  he  also  was  a con- 
queror.— In  estimating  the  character  of  this  prince,  however,  as 
given  by  Herodotus,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  hatred 
borne  him  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  could  never  forgive  him 
the  humiliation  and  loss  of  dignity  to  which  he  had  subjected  them, 
and  w’ere  thus  led  to  represent  him  as  brain-sick  and  cpileptical. 
He  is  described  in  a less  odious  light  by  Ctesias,  except  that  the 
murder  of  his  brother  leaves  him  with  a stain  which  is  of  too  fre- 
quent and  almost  uniform  occurrence  on  a change  of  reign  in  the 
Asiatic  monarchies.  The  continual  wars  which,  like  his  father,  he 
waged  at  a distance  from  his  own  country,  and  his  consequent 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  were  little  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization  at  home.  Nevertheless  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Persia  and  the  adoption  in  the  court  at 
that  early  period  of  the  Median  system  of  education,  (to  w'hich, 
viz.  to  the  committing  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  to 
the  women  and  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio,  may  be  traced  the  dis- 
orders during  the  reign  and  after  the  decease  of  Cambyses,)  prove 
that  a great  alteration  had  already  taken  place  in  the  manners  of 
at  least  the  principal  tribe.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  222. 

Ch.  II. — a.  Aiyvirrwi.  “ In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ants, Egypt  was  entitled  Chetni,  or  the  Black  Earth:  by  the  Hebrews 
it  was  called  Mizraim;”  (?  L q.  Menes  the  s.  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6, 
said  with  his  posterity  "to  have  peopled  Egypt  after  the  flood ;) 
“by  the  Arabians  Mesr,  by  the  Greeks  >j  Aiyujrroc,  and  by  the 
Copts  Elkebit.”  Smith’s  D of  Gr.  and  K.  Geog.,  JEyyjitw.  Cf. 
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]>articularly  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  66,  and  cf.  ch.  i.  p.  10.  Also 
ii.  12,  b.  Its  length  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean  is  about 
526  miles,  (Smith’s  Diet,  of  Geog.,  JEgyptw,)  but  its  mean  width 
between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  not  more  than  9 miles.  E.  Orient. 
H.  p.  12.  On  Egypt,  its  name,  history,  mythology,  &c.,  &c., 
read  in  particular  the  article  jEgyptus,  above  quoted  from ; E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  — iv. ; and  H.  Af.  Nat.,  Egyptians.  Some  of 
the  articles  also  under  JEgyptus,  by  Prof.  Antnon.  in  Class.  Diet, 
are  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  are  two  extremely  pretty  and  in- 
teresting vols.  in  the  Libr.  of  Entertaining  Knowl.,  called  “ Egypt- 
ian Antiquities,”  by  Long. 

b.  iiriTvxbvruv — homines  tiles,  B.,  those  one  first  meets  with,  any 
chance  people,  common  people,  cf.  i.  51,  d.  rpt<p.  rpoQrjv  nailia,  on  the 
double  accus.  here,  of  the  cognate  substantive,  and  of  the  patient, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  2,  a.  and  § 583;  and  iii.  154,  iuvrdv  \up.  Xw/3.  dv> )*. 

c.  TTfv  uipriv  ....  alyoQ — at  the  seasonable  time  to  bring  them  goats. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  point  of  time  in  the  accus.,  but  this  only  in 
general  notions  of  time,  such  as  seasonably,  lastly,  where  the  accus. 
stands  for  the  cognate  substantive.  So  here  tijv  !ipr)v  — utpdiov, 
neut.  acc.  Jelf,  § 5/7,  obs.  1.  lirayivtuv,  Ion.  for  hcayitv. 

d.  <pwv rjv  pj/Eouffi — Cf.  i.  85,  d. 

e.  fitKOQ. — Perhaps  the  children  cried  (5te,  imitating  the  pry  of 
the  goats,  and  the  Gk  termination  has  been  added  to  it.  L.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  word  /3«  is  Phrygian;  cf.  Voiney’s 
Chronol.  of  Hdtus,  p.  28,  B.,  and  Aristoph.  Nubes,  397, 0t*«<rtX, jvt. 

Ch.  III. — a.  'Hpaiarov — i.  q.  the  Egyptian  deity  Phthah,  the 
parent  of  the  sun.  Cf.  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  p.  529.  B. 

b.  'HXiouTroXIrqi  ....  XoyuaTaToi—doctissimi  s.  rerum  peritissimi. 
Cf.  i.  l,o.  There  were  three  principal  colleges  of  Egyptian  priests, 
at  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Heliopolis,  and  of  these  the  last  was  the 
most  noted.  B.  To  these  H.  1.  1.  p.  323,  adds  Sais.  On  the 
priest  caste,  H.  p.  322 — 327,  should  be  carefully  studied.  Cf.  also  ii. 
99,  a.  It  is  clear  that  Hdtus  went  first  to  Memphis,  at  that  time 
the  capital,  and  obtained  there  his  information  from  the  priests ; 
and  then  went  to  Heliopolis  and  Thebes  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
it  with  theirs.  The  historical  accounts,  ch.  99 — 142,  he  noted 
down  as  he  received  them,  from  the  mouths  of  the  priests.  He 
generally  mentions  what  he  received  from  the  priests  at  Thebes, 
as,  for  instance,  ch.  143.  See  also  p.  367,  368,  of  the  same  vol., 
and  D.  p.  47 — 51.  His  conclusion,  particularly  drawn  from  iii. 
3 — 15,  is  that  Hdtus  could  not  have  undertaken  his  travels  in 
Egypt  till  he  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  that  is,  from 
454  444,  b.  c.  Cf.  on  Hdtus’  sources  of  information,  particularly 
in  Egypt,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ionic  residents  at  Naucratis, 
and  elsewhere,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  245. 

c.  vopiZuv  ....  InioranDat — thinking  that  all  men  have  an  equal 
knowledge  concerning  them,  i.  e.  the  names  of  these  deities,  which 
Hdtus  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  in  mentioning,  as  thereby  he  would 
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divulge  nothing  further  as  to  their  mysteries.  & l'  liripvij<r0<5  *.  r.  X., 
but  tcnat  I shall  mention  besides,  (the  mere  names,)  & c.  Cf.  Iwticpa- 
m,  ii.  1,  whom  besides,  or  also,  he  ruled.  B.  See  D.  p.  48,  49, 
and  108. 

Ch.  IV. — o.  hd  rpirov  Irtot  k.  t.  X. — every  third  year — after  three 
years  (inclusive  of  the  year  then  current).  “The  genitive  ex- 
presses the  time  (or  space)  which  is  the  antecedent  condition  of 
the  action ; and  i5id  the  extension  of  the  action  through  that  time 
or  space.”  Jelf,  627, 1.  2.  Cf.  i.  32,  e. 

b.  (wa — Cf.  i.  70,  a.  lyyXinLai,  carved  in  bas-relief. 

c.  M ijva — Cf.  ii.  2,  a.  Cf.  E.  Orient,  ch.  iii.,  Dynastic  Hist,  of 
Egypt,  p.  76,  where  an  endeavour  is  made  to  approximate  to  the  real 
date  of  the  epoch  of  Menes,  and  a table  given  exhibiting  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Gliddon — “ We  cannpt  define  with  precision  the 
epoch  of  Menes  within  500  years,  but  all  differences  considered, 
between  the  extreme  of  2890,  b.  c.  for  remoteness  and  2412  for 
proximity,  we  would  place  Menes  about  2750,  b.  c.  ; supposing  the 
deluge  had  happened,  according  to  the  LXX.,  3154  b.  c.  Cf.  also 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geog.  JEgyptus,  Pharaonic  Era. — “Al- 
though Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egyptologers  are  disposed 
to  assign  an  historical  personality  to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the 
name  of  an  individual  man,  seems  suspicious.  It  too  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and  Minos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etruscans,  and  tne  Mannus  of  the  Ger- 
mans,— (in  all  which  languages  the  name  is  connected  with  the  root, 
man,  signifying  “ to  think  and  to  speak,”  see  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
lxxviii.  p.  149,) — to  be  accepted  implicitly  as  a personal  designa- 
tion.— The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions — the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  monarchy.  The 
first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  c.  3892,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second,  from  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Egypt  by  the  Hvksos,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom  in  the  'Thebaid,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third,  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native  monarchy  by  Amosis 
to  the  final  conquest  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c.  525.  (Kennck,  Ancient 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.)”  See  the  10th  article,  History,  under 
Hu/yptus,  in  Class.  Diet.,  and  ii.  101,  a.,  102,  a. 

Ch.  V. — a.  Utivot — they,  i.  e.  the  priests. 

b.  iipiptu  Ipopov,  k.  r.  X. — the  day’s  sail  (of  24  hours)  equalled 
nearly  1 300  stadia,  cf.  iv.  86,  a.,  or  about  160  miles : Apytnd,  a fathom, 
6 ft.  Shaw  says  that  the  black  mud  appears  by  soundings  at  the 
distance  of  20  leagues,  and  Pococke,  at  7 or  8.  See  R.  § 18,  on 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  nXtv0ti>*)riai  eoXwov — the  Gulf  of  the  Arabs,  from 
nXw&Vij,  the  W.most  city  of  Egypt.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  2ip(3u>v'iSoc  Xipvrjf — El-Arisch,  cf.  iii.  5.  Kamov  opoc,  El-Kas. 
B.  The  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  R.  p.  245,  &c. 

c.  jrapaodyytjr—tiie  farsang  of  the  Persians  = 30  stades,  rather 
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more  than  a league.  Cf.  R.  p.  331,  seqq.  Others  make  it  equal  to 
60  stades;  others  to  40. 

d.  a^oivot  ....  6a\a<jtjav. — On  this  and  on  the  next  ch.,  R.  p. 
16,  19,  and  427,  observes,  in  the  report  of  Hdtus  as  to  the  extent 
of  Egypt,  he  uses  a stade  totally  different  from  that  he  uses  when 
he  refers  to  Greece  or  Persia.  This  appears  in  a remarkable  in- 
stance, where  he  assigns  the  same  number  of  stades,  within  15,  to 
the  space  between  Athens  and  Pisa,  as  between  Heliopolis  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Egypt;  although  the  former  be  about  105,  and  the 
latter  86  G.  miles  only ; the  one  giving  a proportion  of  755,  the 
other  of  1012  to  a degree.  So  that  he  appears  to  have  used  stades 
of  different  scales  without  a consciousness  of  it  It  appears  that 
the  error  arises  from  his  having  taken  the  schceni  one  third  above 
the  real  standard ; that  is,  60  stades,  instead  of  40,  as  it  really  ap- 
pears to  be.  See  throughout  ch.  i.  Land  and  People,  of  H.  Egypt, 
and  article  1,  of  JEgyptus , Class.  Diet 

Ch.  VII. — a.  'HXiot>iroX«>c — In  the  0.  T.  On,  or  Belhshernesh. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  About  6 miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Memphis.  Cf.  par- 
ticularly E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  56 — 58,  and  Hist  of  Gr.  Lit 
Herodotus,  p.  262.  Also  cf.  R.  p.  539,  and  Long,  Egypt  Ant.  i.  p. 
47,  seqq. 

b.  SvwSiica  ....  Pvpov— This  altar,  cf.  vi.  108,  stood  in  the  forum 
at  Athens,  and  was  built  by  Pisistratus,  s.  of  Hippias,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  twelve  gods,  whilst  he  was  Archon ; which 
office  he  must  have  held  while  nis  father  Hippias  was  yet  in  power, 
and  before  510,  b.  c.,  when  he  finally  withdrew  from  Athens. 
Hence  B.  dates  its  erection  519,  b.  c.,  while  the  power  of  the 
Pisistratidse  was  yet  unbroken.  Cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  54.  B.  is  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  this  altar,  in  inscrip- 
tions where  distances  are  laid  down,  it  served  the  same  purpose  at 
Athens  as  the  golden  milestone  at  Rome,  to  mark  out,  by  measuring 
from  it  the  length  of  roads  both  through  Attica  and  the  other 
countries  of  Greece.  So  also  from  the  interesting  relic,  London 
stone,  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain  are  said  to  have  been  measured. 
Observe,  however,  that  though  the  great  military  roads  terminated 
at  the  “ millarium  aureum,”  a gilt  pillar  set  up  by  Augustus  in  the 
forum,  to  which  B.  alludes,  yet  that  distances  were  not  measured 
to  that,  but  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

C.  rb  prj  "iaac  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  ii.  6,  d.  KaraSii  irtvr.  oraSiuv,  Priva- 
tive gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 529,  1. 

Ch.  VIII. — a.  'Ep»0pi)v  BaKaeaav — i.  e.  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  the 
Red  Sea.  B.  Cf.  ii.  158,  c.,  and  D.  p.  61.  On  its  wider  significa- 
tion, cf.  i.  1,  b.  On  the  mts  mentioned,  cf.  ii.  124,  b. 

b.  ravry  fitv  ....  o pay — The  mt.  ending  in  that  part  where  the 
quarries  are,  (i.  e.  not  going  on  any  further  from  N.  to  S.,)  takes  a 
turn  towards  that  pari  which  I have  mentioned,  (viz.  to  the  Red  Sea, 
as  was  said  in  line  4,)  and  then  continues  upwards  with  that  sea,  (and 
thus  in  an  E.  or  S.  E.  direction,)  extending  to  the  region  of  frankin- 
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cense.  On  this  mt.  cf.  also  ii.  124,  6.,  ii.  158,  and  on  its  length,  “ a 
journey  of  two  months,”  see  the  remarks  of  D.  p.  7‘2.  On  the 
quarries  of  Egypt,  cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  i.  p.  291 — 293.  “ In  the  S.  E. 
was  found  Syenite  or  Oriental  granite,  used  for  monoliths,  such  as 
obelisks,  colossi,  &c.  The  most  N.  district  were  mt.  chains  com- 
posed of  calcareous  stone,  whence  the  pyramids  were  constructed 
— the  middle  district,  from  Syene  to  Latopolis  or  Esneh,  of  sand- 
stone, of  which  the  temples  in  U.  Egypt  are  built,  of  various 
colours,  grey,  yellowish,  pure  white,  with  veins,  occasionally,  of 
light-pink  or  rose-colour.”  Cf.  also  E.  Orient.  H.  ch,  i.  p.  14. 

c.  KaTuXv/ifvov — covered,  from  xaruXbio,  obvolvo,  obtego.  W. 

d.  ioc  ilvai  Aiyvirrov — -for  what  is  considered  to  belong  to  Egypt,  so  as 
to  be  the  country  of  Egypt,  q.  d.  that  from  Heliopolis,  Egypt  strictly 
so  called,  extends  to  no  great  width.  B.  So  Jelf,  § 869,  6,  ut  in 
^igypto,  for  Egypt. 

Cu.  IX. — a.  ovtoi  awTiOufiivoi  r.  r.  X.  Here  Hdtus  reckons  4860 
stades  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes,  and  in  c.  7,  supr.,  from  the  sea 
to  Heliopolis,  1500;  therefore,  according  to  this  calculation,  there 
would  be  6360  stades  from  the  sea  to  Tnebes;  while  in  this  ch.  he 
makes  it  but  6120.  So  that  there  is  a mistake  of  240  stades ; pro- 
bably the  fault  of  the  transcribers.  Schw.  On  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  measurements  of  Hdtus  with  those  made  by  the 
French,  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  from  the  sea  850  miles,  and  from 
Elephantine  225  miles,  cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  jp.  44. 

Ch.  X. — a.  ’NiiXov Iovtoq  wivraoTopov — Cf.  also  c.  17,  infr.,  where, 
as  here,  in  enumerating  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  Hdtus  makes  only 
5 instead  of  7,  omitting  the  Bolbitine  and  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic, 
as  being  artificial.  B.  For  an  account  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
collected  from  ancient  and  modern  authorities,  cf.  R.  sect.  19,  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p.  19.  H.  1. 1.  p.  299,  and  the  map  opposite,  p.  286. 
A few  lines  above,  was-ip  yt  rd  wipi  'IXiov  k.  r.  X.  “ How  readily  our 
author’s  memory  turned  to  the  different  districts  of  his  native  land 
from  his  later  home  at  Thurium,  is  shown  by  his  comparison  of 
some  small  portions  of  the  sea-coast  about  Ilion,  and  in  Ionia, 
■with  the  larger  localities  of  Egypt.”  D.  p.  40. 

b.  ’Ext vaSiov — Small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous ; Cur- 
zolari.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  102. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  pyeoc  piv  k.  r.  X.  “ Hdtus  reckons  the  gulf  itself  40 
days’  navigation  : wherefore  we  may  take  the  whole  to  Cape  Gar- 
dafui  at  full  two  months’.  The  whole  is  about  30  degrees ; equal 
to  71  days,  at  23  miles  per  day.”  R.  p.  696.  Cf.  also  p.  197,  seqq. 
Niebuhr,  the  father  of  the  ftoman  historian,  D.  p.  62,  mentions, 
sailed  the  w’hole  length  of  the  Red  Sea  in  34  days,  so  that  Hdtus’ 
calculations  were  tolerably  correct  on  this  subject.  According  to 
Arrowsmith,  Eton  Geog.  23,  p.  572,  who  probably  reckons  it  only 
as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  not  to  C.  Gardafui,  it  is 
1200  miles  long,  and  170  across  in  the  widest  part.  From  making 
the  breadth  so  small,  Breiger,  quoted  by  B.,  concludes  that  Hdtus 
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is  here  speaking  only  of  the  breadth  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
sea,  the  Sinus  Heroopolites,  Sea  of  Suez. 

b.  U rpQ  jdoptjtqc  OaXaaoric—from  the  sea  on  the  north,  here  mean- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  cf.  ii.  32,  e.,  as  distinguished  from  »/  vorirj 
OdXaoaa,  the  same  as  t)  ’Epwflpj),  the  Indian  Ocean : of  which  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  part:  cf. 
i.  1,  b.  Cf.  particularly  on  the  relative  force  of  the  terms,  the  sea 
on  the  north,  and  the  sea  on  the  south , iv.  13,  c. 

c.  a\dbv  fir)  ... . x^'Pnc- — This  passage  is  explained  by  Blomfield, 
Gloss.  Choeph.  449.  owrirpalvtiv,  to  oore  through  or  penetrate,  so 
as  marly  to  meet  om  another.  An  intimos  recessus  penetrant  idem 
fere  terree  spatium  dissecantes,  tit  initium  hujus  cum  fine  illius  con- 
cordet,  quod  ad  parallelismum  attinet ; parvo  autem  spatio  inter  se 
distant.  The  sense  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  two  arms  of 
the  sea  (the  one  being  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  supposed  by 
Hdtus  formerly  to  have  existed,  the  first  running  from  S.  to  N. 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  other  from  N.  to  S.  from  the 
Mediterranean)  carried  out  their  extremities  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, (so  that  the  end  of  the  one  sea  was  nearly  in  the  same  parallel 
with  the  mouth  of  the  other,)  but  were  separated  from  each  other 
only  by  a small  tract  of  land.  If  1 have  rightly  understood  the 
above  explanation  of  Blomfield,  it  differs  from  that  given  in  S.  and 
L.  D.,  where  vapaXXdaaovrat  is  explained  of  passing  by,  and  over- 
lapping each  other. 

d.  fkvofiai. — I think  or  reckon.  In  the  same  sense  in  the  oracle, 
i.  65,  &c.  B. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  rrpoKitfifvrjv  re.  r.X. — extending  farther  into  the  sea 
than  the  adjoining  country,  to  wit,  Libya- 

b.  piXdyyaiov  re  ieai  Karippoyvvyipijv — both  of  a black  soil  and 
crumbling.  Hence  Egypt  was  anciently  called  Xriyia,  cf.  ii.  2,  a. 

Cm.  XIII. — a.  o rroraybe  k.  r.  \. — On  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p.  17.  seqq.,  and  H.  1.  1.  p.  287,  seqq. 

b.  Moi'pi  ovkui  r\v  k.  t.  X. — Dating  Hdtus’  visit  to  Egypt  at  450  b.  c., 
cf.  ii.  1,  a.,  and  Mceris  2040  b.  c.,  (Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H.,)  the 
number  of  years  intervening  will  be  about  1500. 

c.  ov  yip  . . - . ci  7ro(TTpo<j<pTj — for  they  have  no  other  refuge  against 
the  want  of,  i.  e.  resource  for  obtaining,  water. 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  d ppri  vairai  k.t.X.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  ancients,  cf.  also  iii.  10:  travellers,  however,  have  ob- 
served rain  in  Egypt ; less  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  which,  see  Pococke 
i.  p.  195,  during  the  space  of  eight  years  it  had  been  known  to  rain 
hard  but  twice  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  Lower  Egypt,  especially  during  the  winter.  Cf.  H.  1.  1.  p.  286. 

b.  o'i  ovrt  apbrpif)  k.t.X.  Cf.  Deuteron.  xi.  10,  “ For  the  land — 
is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt — where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a garden  of  herbs.”  Cf.  H.  1.  1.  p. 
288,  seqq. 

c.  6(.  From  the  probability  of  the  swine  eating  instead  of  tram- 
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pling  in  the  seed,  and  from  the  use  of  oxen,  and  not  swine,  in  tread- 
ing out  the  grain,  Deuteron.  xxv.  4,  the  word  (iovc  has  been  here, 
and  in  the  following  line,  conjectured  instead  of  the  if  and  vei  in 
the  text.  L.  considers  that  Hdtus  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time 
when  the  pigs  were  let  into  the  fields  j which,  perhaps,  was  done 
before  the  corn  was  sown,  that  they  might  eat  the  roots  of  the 
aquatic  plants,  which  might  injure  the  grain  ; but  B.  confirms  the 
use  of  the  pigs  to  trample  the  grain  in,  from  Plutarch  Sympos.  iv. 
p.  670,  and  other  authors ; though  their  employment  in  treading  it 
out  he  is  unable  to  confirm,  and  would  therefore  read  f3ovcn,  but  for 
the  unanimous  authority  of  the  MSS.  Perhaps  the  employment 
of  swine  instead  of  oxen  in  treading  out  the  corn,  arose  from  the 
reverence  among  the  Egyptians  to  the  latter  animal,  and  their  con- 
sequent unwillingness  to  use  it  for  a servile  purpose.  H.  1.  1.  p. 
337,  agrees  with  the  account  given  in  the  text  as  it  stands. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  n«p<Ttiuc  . . . aKomiji.  This  watch-tower  stood  on 
the  prom,  of  Canopus,  immortalized  since  as  Aboukir.  B. 

b.  to  napa  Qakaoaav  k.  r.  X.  Reckoning  the  distance  along  the 
coast  from  the  Canopic  to  the  Pelusian  mouth  at  40  schoeni,  and 
each  schcenus  at  40  stades,  cf.  ii.  6,  d.,  which  gives  a total  of  1600 
stades,  the  calculation  of  Hdtus  will  not  be  far  from  that  of  modem 
geographers,  who  make  the  distance  about  34f  G.  miles. 

c.  Tapixijtiiv-  This  name  is  found  added  to  that  of  more  than 
one  place  in  Egypt ; cf.  ii.  1 13 ; it  was  derived  probably  from  their 
preserving  in  those  places  the  embalmed  bodies.  W. 

d.  iroXAovc  . . . vnaraTafiaivovTaQ — many  were  left  behind  in  their 
old  possessions,  and  many  gradually  descended  into  the  lower  and  more 
recently  formed  regions.  From  this  passage  H.  1.  1.  p.  310,  infers 
that  Thebes  or  U.  Egypt  was  first  inhabited,  and  thence  the  rest  of 
Egypt  was  colonized  and  derived  the  seeds  of  civilization,  &c.  With 
regard  to  the  assertion  of  Hdtus  that  directly  follows,  “ that  there 
was  once  a time  when  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  called  Thebes,  not 
only  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  also  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern borders,”  cf.  H.  1.  1.  p.  432,  and  compare  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  given  in  ii.  18.  Cf.  also  Diod.  i.  50,  quoted  by  B. 

e.  a\  Orjfiai  k.  r.X. — Thebes  was  called  Egypt.  Cf.  i.  93,/.  Though 
Hdtus  mentions  this  famous  city  elsewhere,  ii.  3,  56,  58,  yet  he 
gives  no  account  of  it : that  he  visited  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
conversations  held  in  ii.  143,  and  cf.  ii.  3;  besides  which,  it  would 
be  extraordinary,  that  having  gone  as  far  as  Elephantine,  ii.  9,  he 
should  not  have  seen  and  stopped  at  Thebes.  Unless  therefore  he 
intended  to  add  a description  of  it  at  some  later  period,  which  from 
some  reason  he  neglected,  the  conjecture  of  Creuzer  would  appear 
probable,  that  he  purposely  omitted  it,  as  Hecatteus  had  already 
given  an  account  of  it.  Cf.  H.  1.  L p.  430.  Cf.  on  it  Homer,  II. 
ix.  383,  seq. ; Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  60 ; and  Diod.  i.  49.  The  Gk  name 
of  Thebes,  Aioe-rroXtg,  indicates  that  it  was  the  No,  or  No- Ammon, 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  possession  of  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  Cf. 
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ii.  42,  g.  It  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  Medynet-abu 
now  stands,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  Luxor  and  Kamak 
on  the  E.  B.  The  name  Thebae  is  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  w'ord  Thbaki,  the  city,  and  the  No-Ammon  of  the  He- 
brews and  Diospolis  of  the  Greeks  are  mere  translations  of  Thbaki- 
antepi-Amoun  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  e.  City  of  the  Most  High.  E. 
Orient  H.  p.  45.  On  Thebes  and  its  monuments,  cf.  the  ch.  so 
entitled,  in  H.  Egypt,  and  the  plan  of  the  city  in  the  same  vol. 
Read  also  E.  Orient  H.  ch.  ii.,  Thebes,  p.  38 — 45,  and  Long, 
Egypt.  Ant.  i.  p.  62,  seqq. 

/.  rijc  K-  r.  X. — These  measurements  refer  not  to  the  city,  but  to 
the  territory,  the  Thebaid,  or  U.  Egypt,  from  Heptanomis  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia.  B. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  r pia  popta  r.  r.  X.  The  division  of  the  world,  W. 
observes,  was  a point  of  great  doubt  among  the  ancients,  some 
making  but  two  continents,  Asia  and  Europe,  considering  Africa 
to  be  a portion  of  the  last ; as  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  c.  17;  others  again 
considering  it  to  consist  of  three,  as  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ix.  410,  but 
still  connecting  Africa  with  Europe ; while  Isocrates,  Paneg.,  and 
Silius  ItaUcus,  i.  195,  hold  it  rather  to  belong  to  Asia.  “ Hdtus, 
R.  observes,  p.  3,  and  411,“  excludes  Egypt  from  Africa,  as  well  as 
from  Asia ; which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
he  does  not,  like  others,  distribute  the  habitable  world  into  conti- 
nents, but  regions ; and  that  Egypt  might  be  considered  as  a region 
of  itself.  He  seemed  to  think  Egypt,  if  we  may  so  say,  extra-con- 
tinental r in  effect,  he  thought  the  land  of  Egypt  alone  constituted 
the  natural  and  proper  limits  or  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Thus 
in  iv.  39,  he  says  Asia  terminates  at  Egypt,  and  in  iv.  41,  that 
Libya  begins  where  Egypt  ends.  Again,  in  ii.  65,  Egypt  is  said  to 
be  near  to  Libya,  (to  which  may  be  added,  that  in  iv.  197,  when 
enumerating  the  nations  of  Libya,  he  says  nothing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.) On  the  other  hand,  in  iv.  41,  42,  he  says,  except  in  that 
part  which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of  Libya  is  surrounded 
by  sea,  &c.  It  certainly  appears  on  the  whole  that  Hdtus  had 
either  no  decided  opinion  of  nis  own  on  the  subject,  or  that  in  one 
of  the  places  he  has  merely  expressed  the  opinions  of  others,  with- 
out explaining  his  own.”  See  also  D.  p.  59 — 62. 

b.  rov  AiXra  ....  NtIXoc — but  the  Nile  parts  into  two  streams  at 
the  apex  of  this  Delta,  &c.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p.  17 — 21,  and  H. 
1.  1.  p.  287,  seqq. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  K araSovirmv  ....  ‘ EXttpavrivtK — These  were  the 
bounds  of  Egypt  towards  Nubia;  the  first  is  now  called  the  lesser 
cataract,  Chellal,  not  far  from  Syene.  Elephantine,  an  island  and  a 
city,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  from  the  Pharaohs  till  the  Romans; 
cf.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  61,— just  below  the  cataracts,  near  Syene,  it  is 
now  called  Jeziret-el-zahir,  i.  e.  the  flowery  island.  B.,  and  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  36. 

b.  pixp*  g iv  ... . NelAoc  k.  t.  X.— On  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  cf.  ii. 
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10,  a.,  and  refs.  >;  Si  Sij — ru  N.  iariv  rjSi,  but  the  direct  path  or  course 
o f the  Nile  is  the  following.  On  the  dativus  commodi  here  cf.  Jelf,  § 
597,  obs.  2,  and  V.  8,  a. 

Ch.  XVIII. — a.  Maptqc — This  city  stood  beyond  the  Delta,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis:  it  was  noted  for  its  wine  even  till 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  91,  &c.  The  re- 
gion where  it  stood,  now  almost  a desert,  is  called  Mariuth.  B. . 
Cf.  Horace  i.  Od.  37,  14.  The  city  Apis  stood  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mecfit.  on  the  border  of  the  country  towards  Libya.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  PovKopivot ....  IpyioQai — cf.  ii.  41,  a.,  iv.  186. 

c.  rat  our  bpoXoymv  abrolcti — and  do  not  use  the  same  language  with 
them.  Cf.  i.  1 42.  W.  6 St  0e6f — <p&c  r . r.  X.  cf.  iii.  15,  d.,  and  ref.  to  H . 

Ch.  XIX. — o.  8rt  Karepycrat  r.  r.  X. — 8r«,  why,  wherefore.  Cf. 
Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  477,  e.  “ From  the  constant  rains  in  the  upper 
districts  of  Ethiopia  from  May  to  Sept.,  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in 
Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  in  the  middle  of  June. 
It  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of  July,  though  still  confined  with- 
in its  channel,  but  in  the  first  half  of  August  it  overflows  its  banks, 
inundates  the  neighbouring  territory,  ana  its  waters  continue  with- 
out intermission  to  extend  themselves  till  Sept.  About  this  time  it 
begins  gradually  to  fall,  but  so  slow'ly  that  it  is  not  till  the  end  of 
October  that  the  waters  return  completely  into  their  bed.”  H.  1. 1. 
p.  287. 

b.  airoXitiruv  rb  peidpov — decreasing  as  to,  i.  e.  in  its  stream,  or, 
bulk  of  water.  Cf.  vii.  43,  o. 

c.  abpaQ — -foggy  vapours.  B.  Cool  breezes  from  the  water.  S.  and 
L.  D. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  rwv  r)  trepjj  r.  r.  X.  Thales’  opinion,  according  to 
Seneca.  B.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p.  17-  On  the  Etesian  winds, 
cf.  vi.  140,  a.  “ Agatharchides  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
discovered  the  true  cause  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.”  Agathar- 
chid.  ap.  Diod.  i.  p.  50.  H.  1. 1.  See  also  D.  p.  69. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  «j  S’  tripi)  k.  r.  X.  The  opinion  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  according  to  Diod.  i.  37,  also  of  Euthymenes  of  Massilia, 
of  Dicsearchus,  and  of  Hecatreus  of  Miletus,  cf.  ii.  143,  a.,  who 
visited  and  described  Egypt.  B. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  ij  St  rpu-ij  k. r.  X.  The  opinion  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  of  Euripides,  Frag,  ex  Archelai  tragaed.  and  Helen.  3.  B. 
Observe  the  force  of  the  particles  i>v  and  Sijra  here;  “But  the 
third  supposition,  though  by  far  the  most  plausible,  is  furthest 
from  the  truth.  For  it  is  plain,  Si),  that  this  is  not  better  founded 
than  the  rest,  since  it  asserts  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  sup- 
plied by  melted  snow.  For  the  Nile  flows  from  Libya  through  the 
midst  of  Ethiopia  and  thence  into  Egypt  How  then  (<Lv),  I ask 
(Srjra),  could  its  waters  be  supplied  by  snow,  seeing  that  it  flows 
from  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth  to  those  that  are  of  a colder 
temperature?”  Stephens’  Gk  Particles,  p.  102,  seqq. 

b.  rwv  rd  rroXAd — 6ub.  rtepiipia,  W.;  but  the  sentence  does  not 
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appear  to  need  It;  render,  of  tchich  reasons  the  greater  part  are  of 
such  a kind,  that  to  a man  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  it  would  not  appear  even  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  Nile 
should  be  owing  to  snow.  B. 

c.  in  avopfipoQ  k.  t.  X.  In  this,  as  regards  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Ethiopia,  Hdtus  was  mistaken.  Strabo  and  Callisthenes  both 
ascribed  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  to  its  true  cause;  viz.  the  violent 
rains  that  fall  in  Ethiopia  from  May  to  September.  W.  Cf.  ii.  19, 
a.  Homer  appears  to  have  known  it,  from  the  epithet  of  Sii-mryt, 
swelled  by  the  rains,  applied  by  him  to  the  Nile,  Odyss.  v.  477.  B. 

d.  iirl  Si  ... . rjptpfjai  k.  r.  X. — but  as  a consequence  of  snow  falling 
there  needs  must  be  rain  toithin  five  days.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 699,  obs.  2. 
This  remark  applied,  probably,  to  Halicarnassus  or  Thurii,  where 
Hdtus  lived,  and  hence  he  has  transferred  it  to  Ethiopia,  as  if  it 
were  a universal  rule.  As  regards  the  cranes,  and  the  cause  of  the 
blackness  of  the  natives,  cf.  Seneca  Qusest.  iv.  2,  and  Eurip.  Helen, 
v.  1497-  W. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  'O  ii  irtpi'Qtiavov  Xc£a;.  Hecatseus  of  Miletus 
is  meant,  cf.  ii.  21,  a.  supr.  The  obscure  cause,  which  contains  no- 
thing to  convince  us,  mentioned  shortly  after,  refers  to  the  river 
Oceanus,  the  mighty  stream  said  to  encompass  the  whole  disc  of 
the  earth.  Cf.  iv.  8,  and  Homer  II.  xiv.  245.  B.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  59. 

b.  fj  viva  ruiv  c.  r.  X.  Cf.  ii.  53,  C. 

Ch.  XXIV. — a.  rrjv  yuptoiv^v  k.  r.X.  The  origin  of  this  notion 
of  Hdtus  is  explained  by  Bredow,  Uranologia,  Herod,  p.  7,  13, 
quoted  at  length  in  B.  “ It  arose  from  his  belief  that  the  earth 
was  a flat  surface,  on  which  the  heavens  were  fitted  like  a hollow 
hemisphere ; the  extremities  of  which  joined  the  edges  of  the 
world : during  the  summer  time  in  Greece,  the  sun  held  a middle 
course  in  the  neavens,  but  when  the  cold  came  on,  he  was  driven 
further  south,  to  Libya,  &c.,  where,  accordingly,  it  was  summer, 
while  it  was  winter  in  Greece.  Hdtus  of  course  considered  Greece 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ; an  idea,  as  regards  Delphi,  con- 
tinually found  in  the  Tragedians.  Cf.  “Philosophy  of  Hdtus,” 
Blackwood’s  Mag.  Jan.  1842;  and  D.  p.  59—62,  and  p.  68. 

Ch.  XXV. — a.  'Qc — SrjkSioai. — Cf.  Jelf,  § 864,  1.  viroXuvtaQm  irepi 
iun/rop. — Also  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  that  the  sun 
was,  as  it  were,  fed  with  water.  Cf.  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  15.  B. 
Cf.  D.  p.  69. 

b.  avrbc  itavrov  c.  r.  X. — much  inferior  in  bulk  of  water  to  what  it 
generally  is,  viz.  than  in  summer.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 782,  g.  If  the  sub- 
ject at  one  time  is  compared  with  itself  at  another,  so  that  an  in- 
crease of  degree  is  signified,  the  genitive  of  the  reflexive  pro- 
nouns Ifiavrov,  at civtov,  tavrov  is  used,  and  after  this  last  air oc  is 
added.  Sometimes,  as  here,  the  difference  of  time  is  marked  by  -fj, 
and  an  expression  of  time.  Cf.  v.  28,  a.,  viii.  86,  b.,  f)  irp6c  Evfioiy. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  Siataiwv  t.  r.  X. — Sol  qui  exurat  suum  Iransiturn, 
i.  e.  omnia  qua  transeat  exurat : burning  up,  heating  to  excess.  S.  and 
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L.  D.  On  the  comparison  of  the  Nile  and  the  t)anube  cf.  ii.  33, 
see  D.  p.  65,  66,  68. 

Ch.  XXVII. — a.  rrjc  avprjc  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  ii.  19,  c. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  dpx*)v — -from  of  old,  from  at  first.  Cf.  i.  9,  a. 

b.  NfiXoti  rdf  wijydf  r.  r.  X. — Cf.  Hor.  iv.  Od.  14,  15,  Te,  fontium 
qui,  &c.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  37,  also  mentions  the  universal  ignorance  on 
this  point.  The  name  Nile  seems  connected  with  the  Indian  term 
Nilas,  black,  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  15 ; which  see  for  the  allusions  to  it  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Many  consider  that  Bruce,  in  placing 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile  near  the  village  of  Gisch  in  Abyssinia,  has 
mistaken  one  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Nile  for  the  Nile  itself. 
The  confluence  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  the  Blue  River,  the  Abyssinian 
and  E.  branch,  and  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  i.  e.  the  White  River,  is  in 
about  lat.  16°  N.,*  and  the  name  of  Nile,  it  should  seem,  should 
be  restricted  to  the  united  waters  of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers ; 
but  which  of  these  two  great  streams  has  better  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  branch  of  the  Egyptian  river,  is  yet  a question. 
The  “ White  River”  has  never  been  explored ; and  this,  as  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  more  remote  as  well  as  the  largest  stream,  R.,  p. 
441,  holds  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  Nile;  placing  its  source,  not 
in  Abyssinia,  but  in  some  country  very  far  to  the  S.  W.  of  it, 
and  perhaps  as  far  S.  as  the  parallel  of  6°,  but  less  remote  than 
Hdtus,  Ptolemy,  or  the  Arabian  Geographers  supposed.  That 
Bruce  visited  the  E.  sources  of  the  Nile,  R.,  p.  436,  entertains  no 
doubt;  but  these  he  denies  to  be  the  proper  heads  of  the  Nile.  Cf. 
particularly  Early  Orient.  Hist.  ch.  i.  p.  16,  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Nilus, 
and  I).  p.  64—66. 

c.  ypafifiaTioTiic  k.t.\. — the  secretary,  steward  of  the  college,  or 
bursar ; “ appointed  to  manage  the  common  treasure  of  the  temple, 
arising  from  the  revenue  of  the  estates  attached  to  it.”  H.  1. 1.  p.  326. 

d.  Xvqvric — Assouan.  On  Elephantine  cf.  ii.  17,  «• 

e.  Kpwfi ....  Mttyj — Crophi,  according  to  Champollion,  quoted 
by  B.,  means  la  mauvaise  ; and  Mophi,  la  bonne. 

f.  ravra  y tvofitva  ikiyt, — rd  ytvoptva,  ea  qua  sunt  et  reapse  con- 
tingunt.  W. 

Ch.  XXIX.-«.  &vw  ioVTlf  dat.  commodi.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  1, 
Dot.  expressing  reference  to.  sarawip  fkvv,  i.  e.  they  fasten  ropes  to 
the  vessel  on  both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  along,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  priests  were  wont  to  fasten  ropes  on  the 
horns  of  restive  oxen  to  drag  them  up  to  the  altar. 

b.  rjSri— immediately  after,  or  from  this  point.  When  applied  to 
space  ij  denotes  to  point  where  a new  country  or  territory  imme- 
diately begins.  Jelf,  § 719,  4,  a.  1.  Ta^o^w— According  to  H. 
Ethiop.  cn.  ii.  p.  175,  457,  seqq.,  the  island  Kalabshe,  or  per- 
haps another  20  miles  further  on.  Qu.  Derar.  Smith’s  C.  D., 
Tachempsah,  i.  e.  the  place  of  many  crocodiles.  B. 

* At  a place  called  Khartoum.  See  Melly's  account  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  in  hie  “ Khartoum  and  the  Nilet." 
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e.  ixtrai ....  fuyaXt).  This  great  lake  does  not  now  exist : it 
might  have  been  only  a temporary  inundation,  or  the  features  of. 
the  country  may  have  been  changed  since,  and  the  lake  filled  up 
with  sand.  Cf.  H.  Ethiop.  ch.  ii.  p.  175,  and  on  the  course  of  the 
Nile  above  Egypt,  p.  343,  seqq. 

d.  <cai  ivuTa  ....  Mtp 6t).  Part  of  this  description  is  quoted  and 
admired  by  Longinus  de  Sublim.  § 26.  See  the  remarks  in  Spur- 
dens’  translation.  “ We  may  safely  conclude,  1st,  that  the  ancient 
island  of  Meroe  is  the  present  province  of  Atbar,  between  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  or  the  Tacazze,  on  the  right,  and  the  white 
stream  and  Nile  on  the  left.  It  is  between  13°  and  18°  N.  lat 
In  recent  times  it  has  formed  a great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar,  and  the  S.  part  belongs  to  Abyssinia.  2ndly,  Meroe  was  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers,  whose  superficial  contents 
exceeded  those  of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half.  3rdly,  Upon 
this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name— a little  below  the 
present  Shendy,  under  17°  N.  lat.,  54°  E.  long.”  H.  Afr.  Nat.  i. 
State  of  Meroe,  ch.  ii.  Cf,  also  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Meroe. 

e.  a 0euv  cat  Cuowaov — Jupiter  Ammon,  and  Osiris,  are  meant. 
Cf.  if  41,  a.,  42,  c. /.,  and  particularly  H.  Ethiop.  ch.  ii.  State  of 
Meroe,  p.  209,  seqq.  “ Ammon  was  the  original  oracle  god  of 
Africa ; if  afterwards,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  other  deities  de- 
livered oracles,  yet  they  were  of  his  race,  of  nis  kindred,”  &c.  ry 
&v,  quocunque.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 605,  obs.  5,  Local  Dat.  The  adverbial 
datives  are  used  both  in  the  transmissive  as  well  as  the  local  force 
of  the  dative. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  AvropoXovy. — These  deserted,  according  to  Diod. 
Sic.  i.  67,  from  a different  reason  to  that  here  given ; viz.  because 
Psammetichus,  when  marching  into  Syria,  gave  the  honour  of  the 
right  wing  to  foreign  soldiers,  and  placed  the  Egyptians  on  the  left. 
The  foreign  soldiers  of  Diod.  were  probably  the  Ionians  and  Carians 
mentioned  in  ii.  152.  If  this  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  conjecture 
of  'Aoaopax  for  ' Aopax,  i.  e.  tvtovopirai,  those  placed  on  the  left.  B. 

b.  ‘ Atyvjrriuv  tuiv  paxipwv — of  those  of  the  war-tribe,  soldier-caste. 
Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  154,  and  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  327 — 
330.  QvXaKal  sartor.  — jrpof  AiBimuv  k.t.X.  Custodies  collocates 
sunt  adversus  AZthiopes,  &c.,  properly,  before  the  Ethiopians,  &c.; 
but  the  gen.  denotes  them  as  the  cause  of  the  guard,  as  in  Latin 
munimenta  ab  hostc.  Jelf,  § 638,  I.  2,  e.  On  the  island  of 
Elephantine,  cf.  ii.  17,  a. 

c.  Aatpvyoi  s.r.X. — Mentioned  in  ii.  107;  it  stood  about  16miles  S. 
of  Pelusium,  and  is  the  Taphnes  and  Tahpanhes  of  the  O.  T.  It  was 
thither  “the  rebellious  Jews  under  Johanan  retired,  and  not  long 
after  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it,  and  placed  his  throne  in  the  entry 
of  it,  as  Jeremiah  had  pointed  out  by  the  hiding  of  stones.  Jer. 
xliii.  7 — 11.  Ezek.  xxx.  18.”  Prid. 

d.  Mapiy. — Cf.  ii.  18,  a,  . 

e.  rpia  irta  k.t.X. — Cf.  Aristot.  Rhet  iii.  16,  § 5. 
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f.  ovk  la — was  for  not  allowing  them,  tried  to  dissuade  them.  Cf. 
v.  96,  a.,  and  Jelf,  § 398,  2,  also  ix.  2,  a. 

g.  ruv  Si  nva — In  Machiavelli,  Hist  of  Florence,  viii.,  a similar 
speech  is  attributed  to  Catherine  Sforza.  B. 

h.  Tovrovt  IsiAtv i i?*X6vrac — Here  UtXovrac,  which  refers  to  the 
Egyptian  deserters,  governs  r ovrovc,  i.  e.  the  Ethiopians,  who  were 
dispossessed  of  their  territory.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
Ethiopia,  R.,  p.  430,  remarks,  that,  by  it  Hdtus  designs  the  whole 
of  the  S.  part  of  Africa,  extensive,  as  from  his  own  descriptions, 
he  must  have  conceived  it  to  be.  Cf.  also  H.  Ethiop.  p.  147,  seqq. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  \iox ij — Cf.  i.  153,  a.  On  the  Ammonians,  cf. 
ii.  42,/.,  iv.  181,  and  iii.  25.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ap- 
pears undoubtedly  to  have  stood  in  the  Oasis  of  Siwah  or  Seewa. 
See  R.  § xxi.  p.  576,  and  H.  Carthagin.  ch.  vi.  p.  99 — 104,  for  a 
very  interesting  account ; also  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Oasis. 

h.  Naoapuivac — Cf.  iv.  172,  a. 

c.  rijjc  y Up  Aifiiiric  *■  r.  A. — Cf.  also  iv.  181,  where  the  same  three- 
fold division  of  Libya  is  mentioned ; this  appears  to  be  still  pre- 
served in  the  names  Barbarei,  or  Tell,  the  fertile  land,  Biledulgerid, 
or  the  land  of  dates,  and  Sahara,  or  the  sand.  This  is  the  more 
probably  true,  as  it  is  a division  made  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  country.  The  regions  that  lie  beyond  the  desert  of 
Sahara  are  fertile  and  cultivated ; at  the  present  time  known  under 
the  name  of  Nigritia  or  Sudan,  of  which,  from  the  end  of  this  ch., 
we  may  conclude  that  Hdtus  was  not  altogether  ignorant.  B.  Cf. 
H.  Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  148. 

d.  XoAoivrac  d*pi»£ — Cape  Cantin,  according  to  R.  p.  421,  D’An- 
ville,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.  cf.  iv.  43.  B.  follows  Ritter,  in  consider- 
ing it  to  be  Cape  Spartel. 

e.  Trie  yap  Ai(3vttt  ....  OaAaooav — with  regard  to  those  parts  of 
Libya  which  extend  along  the  sea  on  the  north,  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean. 
Cf.  ii.  158,  A.,  and  R.  p.  36. 

/.  ini  iv — iivat,  cf.  Jelf,  § 889.  In  Greek  one  or  more  de- 
pendent clauses  in  a narration  may  stand  as  an  oratio  obliqua  in  the 
accus.  arid  infin.,  depending  on  a verb  of  saying,  &c.,  expressed  oi 
implied,  instead  of  the  verbum  Jinitum.  vSaai  rt  sai  r.  r.  A. — On 
this  expedition,  cf.  H.  Carthag.  ch.  vi.  p.  92,  seqq.,  “ Though  the 
number  of  real  adventurers  was  but  five,  yet  their  attendants  must 
have  been  more  numerous,  so  as  to  form  a small  caravan ; in  no 
other  way  is  travelling  possible  in  these  regions.”  limaGai  xapirov, 
not,  to  gather,  but  to  eat  or  taste  fruits.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  50.  The 
fruit  meant  was  probably  that  of  the  butter-tree.  H.  1. 1.  p.  94. 

g.  avSpag  purpose.— It  is  evident  from  this  account,  that  tne  Nasa- 
mones  reached  the  Negro  lands  beyond  the  desert,  and  came  to  a 
Negro  people.  H.  1.  1.  p.  93,  men  of  diminutive  stature,  but  not 
dwarfs. 

A.  It  iroXiv — This  city,  H.  1.  1.  94,  and  R.  p.  431,  consider  to 
have  been  probably  the  present  Timbuctoo,  and  the  river  the  Niger 
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or  Quorra,  which  is  now  ascertained  not  to  be  the  upper  part  of 
the  Nile.  The  Niger  is  by  the  natives  called  the  loliba,  i.  e.  Great 
river;  this  agrees  well  with  the  words  rorapov  piyav.  What  Hdtus 
here  says  of  this  river  having  crocodiles,  he  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten in  iv.  44,  where  he  mentions  the  Indus  as  the  2nd  river 
which  had  crocodiles,  the  Nile  being  the  first;  unless,  indeed,  he 
really  considered  this  river  to  be  part  of  the  Nile.  See  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Niger. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  y6r)Tat  k.  r. X.  “ We  know  from  Mungo  Park 
that  a belief  in  magic  and  amulets  generally  prevails  among  the 
negro  nations.”  H.  1.  1.  p.  93 

b.  owtfiaWiTO  ....  aiptti.  Cf.  note  h.  in  the  preceding  ch. 

c.  ry’Iirrpy  ....  opparat.  Rendered  by  Schw.  parallelum  Istro 
cursum  habet.  B.  thinks  that  Hdtus  is  not  intending  to  speak  of 
the  courses,  but  of  the  fountains,  or  sources,  whence  the  Nile  and 
the  Ister  flow ; meaning  that  they  both  took  their  rise  opposite  each 
other,  from  the  same  quarters ; that  is,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Nile  begins  its  course,  in  that  same  in 
the  N.  docs  the  Ister  rise;  and  to  elucidate  this,  he  adds  that  the 
Ister  divides  Europe  in  the  midst,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Nile 
divides  Africa,  pkrpa,  however, per  se,  cannot  mean  either  “ sources,” 
or  “courses.”  The  real  point  of  comparison  is  that  the  Nile  runs 
through  Libya,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Danube  through 
Europe,  and  the  proof  adduced  is,  that  they  disembogue  into  their 
respective  seas  nearly  opposite  each  other.  Render,  it  proceeds 
upon  equal  measures,  meaning,  I think,  that  it  pursues  an  analogous 
course  to  the  Danube,  and  that  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  propor- 
tionate. Cf.  also  the  following  note.  On  the  course  of  the  Ister, 
cf.  also  iv.  49,  and  Pind.  Olymp.  iii.  25. 

d.  Tlvpiivnc  jrdXioc — This  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  other 
writer.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  Danube  does  not  take  its  rise  in 
the  Pyrenees,  as  Hdtus  seems  to  think  from  the  name  of  this  city, 
but  in  Mt  Abnoba,  in  the  Black  Forest,  L.  and  others  have  en- 
deavoured to  connect  the  word  Pyrene  with  the  names  of  two  small 
streams,  Brigen  and  Pregen,  which  take  their  rise  near  the  Danube. 
But  from  what  has  already  been  said,  concerning  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Danube  being  opposite  to  each  other,  and  their 
flowing  in  a parallel  direction,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  our 
author  here  does  intend  to  speak  of  the  country  of  the  Pyrenees 
Mts,  and  places  the  fountain  of  the  Danube  over  against  where,  he 
considered,  the  N ile  took  its  source.  B.  This  is  also  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  Celt®  in  iv.  49.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Pyrene. 

e.  KcXrot ....  aryXiuiv.  All  that  was  beyond  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  towards  the  ocean  from  the  promontory  of  Calpe,  where 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  considered  to  stand,  was  called  without 
these  Pillars.  Thus  Cadiz  (cf.  iv.  8,  a.)  and  the  extreme  part  of 
Lusitania  was  considered  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  491,  says,  speaking  of  the  Barbarians  of  the 
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west  of  Europe,  that  “though  it  may  be  true  that  the  Kelts  or 
Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  that  Keltic  tribes  were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain, 
yet  they  had  no  connexion  with  the  civilized  world,  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  no  opportunity  of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor 
nad  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct  knowledge  of  them. 
Their  hame  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those  Phoeni- 
cians who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  their 
way  to  the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange 
description  of  their  position  given  by  Herodotus,  * that  the  Kelts 
dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border  on  the 
Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the  people  of 
Europe.’  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus 
of  the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain:  the  Kynesians  must 
have  lived  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Uallicia,  and  Asturias;  and 
perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Guienne ; beyond  these,  as  the 
voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came  to  the  country 
of  the  Kelts,  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were  very  probably  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on 
the  coasts  of  Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read 
this  account,  little  suspected  that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the  Alps,  and,  possibly, 
nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ; and  that  while  they  heard  of 
them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were 
advanced  in  the  opposite  direction  almost  within  the  horizon  of 
Greek  observation,  and  in  a very  short  time  would  unexpectedly 
appear  like  a wasting  torrent  in  the  heart  of  Italy.”  Witn  refer- 
ence to  the  identity  of  the  Kelt®  and  Galatee,  from  p.  522  of  the 
same  vol.,  “ They  are  undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same 
name ; the  first  was  the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest 
acquainted,  at  a time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  con- 
fined to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migra- 
tion of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  introduced  the  other  and 
more  correct  form  “ Galatee yet  many  writers  continued  to  use 
the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gala- 
tians of  Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
generally  called  by  the  Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the 
name,  not  Galatae,  but  Kelts.” 

/.  Kwrjaiatm,  called  in  iv.  49,  Cynetes ; cf.  the  preceding  note. 

g.  'larpitiv — also  called  Istropolis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Also  mentioned 
in  iv.  78. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  t)  Ik  Aiyyirroc . . . . Kfirai.  That  this  is  an 
error  of  Hdtus,  owing  to  the  limited  state  and  means  of  obtaining 
geographical  knowledge  in  his  time,  is  now  well  known.  Observe 
in  this  sentence  uvn'ij  with  Gen.  of  Position,  Jelf,  § 525,  and  in  the 
next,  avriov  with  Dat.  expressing  reference  to.  Cf.  i.  14,  d. 

b.  Tckvri  fiiupiuv  k.t.A.  Cf.  i.  7%  d. 
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Ch.  XXXV. — a.  tpya  Xiyou  pil<a — wonders  too  great  for  descrip- 
tion. On  ra  jroXXd  travra,  cf.  i.  203,  b. 

b.  ayopa^ovm — in  foro  agunt  et  versantur.  On  tavriXivovin,  cf. 
i.  94,  c. 

c.  ol  ik  avtpiQ  ....  vfatvovai. — “ Weaving  undoubtedly  employed 
a large  part  of  the  population — as  it  was  the  business  of  men,  it 
was  therefore  not  merely  a domestic  affair,  but  carried  on  in  large 
manufactories.”  On  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  was  carried, 
cf.  E.  Orient  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  165,  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  453,  seqq.  Cf. 
also  iii.  47,  c.  in-1  r.  «t^.,  upon  their  heads.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  I. 

d.  iparai — takes  the  office  of  priestess.  This  applies  probably  only 
to  the  more  ancient  times  under  the  Pharaohs.  Though  women 
did  not  then  act  as  priestesses,  yet,  cf.  ii.  54,  they  held  inferior  offices 
in  the  temples  in  Egypt,  like  the  UpoSovXoi  in  Greece.  Cf.  i.  182,  a. 

e.  rpiiptiv .. ...  fiovXofitvpoi. — Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  337-  'Q  iravr' 
Utivitl  K.  T.  X. 

Ch.  XXXVI.— a.  01  ipac  ....  SvptCvro*. — “.  The  Jewish  priests 
also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian,  and,  it  is  said,  cut  off  the 
hair  of  their  beard  with  scissors  once  every  fortnight  while  they 
served  at  the  temple.”  Cf.  H.  on  the  Egyptian  Priest-caste,  Egypt, 
ch.  ii.  p.  323 — 327. 

b.  virb  tovq  9avarovc — at  the  time  of  the  deaths,  i.  e.  of  their  friends, 
&c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii.  2,  b.  'Yn-o.  with  Acc.  Temporal,  (as  here,) 
Extension  in  time — which  is  conceived  as  extending  under  and 
parallel  to  the  object.  Cf.  ix.  58,  a.  The  Jewish  priests  also  were 
forbidden,  except  in  certain  circumstances,  to  mourn  and  disfigure 
themselves.  Cf.  Levit.  xxi.  1 , 5. 

c.  ypappara  ypatpovm  k.  t.  X. — On  the  Egyptian  modes  of  writing, 
read  particularly  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  183 — 194.  Briefly,  “ The 
characters  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  (after  which  they  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  with 
a few  supplementary  letters,)  were  threefold;  1.  Hieroglyphic;  2. 
Hieratic ; and,  3.  Demotic.  The  first  was  formed  by  images  of 
visible  objects ; the  second,  by  very  coarse  and  indistinct  outlines 
of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of  such  images ; and  the  third,  by  a further 
reduction  of  such  outlines  in  a similarly  crude  and  negligent  style. 
The  first,  from  which  the  others  were  derived,  was  originally,  be- 
yond a doubt,  a simple  system  of  picture  writing,  representing  ideas 
by  their  visible  images,  when  possible,  or  by  obvious  symbols, 
when  any  direct  representation  was  impossible.” — In  hieroglyphics 
four  kinds  of  characters  were  employed;  1.  Pure  hieroglyphics  or 
images;  2.  Symbols;  3.  Phonetic  characters;  4.  Enigmatical. — 
The  hieratic  or  sacred  character  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
imperfect  and  dashing  sketches  of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  thus 
assume  the  form  of  a rapid  and  flowing  hand. — The  common 
Egyptian  character,  called  demotic  from  its  popular  use,  epistolo- 
grapnic  from  its  fitness  to  letter-writing,  and  enchorial  from  its 
being  peculiar  to  that  country,  and  distinct  from  the  Greek,  so 
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familiarly  known  there  under  the  Ptolemies,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  hieratic  by  nearly  the  same  process  as  that  was 
from  the  hieroglyphic.  It  is  however  more  simple;  not  strictly 
alphabetic,  because  a small  number  of  images  or  figures  are  still 
found  in  it ; some  symbols  also  occur ; but  these  figures  and  sym- 
bols are  almost  invariably  so  curtailed  and  simplified,  as  to  lose  all 
resemblance  to  the  objects  expressed.  The  whole,  therefore,  has 
the  appearance  of  a written  alphabetic  character,  &c.”  Condensed 
from  the  above ; which  is  well  worth  a most  careful  study ; com- 
prising, as  it  does,  and  reviewing,  the  works  of  the  most  famous 
writers  on  this  subject  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Cf.  also  H. 
Egypt.  Prelim.  Observat.  p.  255,  seqq.,  who  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion at  great  length. 

Ch.  XXXVII.— a.  ra  n . . . . tivticiv — It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted whether  the  Jews  or  Egyptians  first  practised  circumcision. 
B.  considers  it  certain  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  prac- 
tised and  taught  it  to  other  nations ; but  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  knowledge  of  it  directly  from  God’s  command  to  Abraham ; 
later,  however,  in  point  of  time  than  the  Egyptians,  and  from  a 
different  cause ; as  to  the  Jews  it  w'as  a religious  rite,  and  to  the 
Egyptians  a point  of  cleanliness.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  156, 
“ Circumcision  was  generally  practised,  (in  Egypt,)  as  among  other 
oriental  nations,  and  was  indispensable  to  initiation  into  the  sacred 
mysteries.  The  want  of  it  is  called  in  Joshua,  v.  9,  ‘ the  reproach 
of  Egypt,’  a phrase  implying  two  things — that  circumcision  was 
regarded  in  Egypt  with  peculiar  honour,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
slaves,  for  their  neglect  of  it  during  their  servitude,  were  spurned 
as  a race  of  impure  and  degraded  foreigners.”  It  was  practised 
also  by  the  Colchians,  &c.  ii.  104. 

b.  ol  Si  Ipift  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  on  the  same  custom  among  the  Jewish 
priests,  Numb.  viii.  5 — 8,  and  xix.  7- — Sui  rpinjc  vptpnc,  every  third 
day. 

c.  faOijra  ....  — garments  of  flax,  i.  e.  linen:  by  this  word, 

however,  it  is  probable  that  cotton  is  also  to  be  understood ; H. 
Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  327  ; cf.  also  i.  195,  a.,  ii.  81,  a.;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7, 
Proverbs  vii.  16,  and  Isaiah  xix.  9. 

d.  ovrt  rt  yap  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  ii.  28,  c.,  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  pp.  325, 326, 
on  the  estates  attached  to  the  temples;  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv. 
p.  153. 

e.  olvoc  iywtXivoc.  Hdtus  adds  Ayir'tX ivoc,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  olvoc  Is  icpiGtuiv  generally  used  in  Egypt,  ii.  77,  because,  as  he 
there  adds,  they  have  no  vines  in  that  country ; an  assertion  which 
doubtless  applied  only  to  that  part  of  Egypt  marked  out  for  the 
cultivation  of  corn.  For  though  the  juice  of  the  grape  came  far 
more  into  use  after  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  neither  unacquainted  with  the 
vine,  nor  with  wine  made  from  it;  as  this  passage  and  ii.  60  shows, 
as  well  as  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diod.  Sic.  i.  36.  On  the 
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wine  from  barley,  or  beer,  mentioned  in  ii.  77,  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  20, 
34,  who  says  that  it  was  called  IvQoc,  now  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Bttsa.  B.  That  the  vine  was  known  in  Egypt  at  a very  early  time 
is  manifest  from  Numb.  xx.  5,  W.:  add  also  the  dream  of  the  chief 
butler  in  Gen.  xl  9 — 1 1 . Dried  grapes  were  also  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  bullock,  cf.  ii.  40,  and  Osiris  is  identified  by  Hdtus 
with  Bacchus,  the  known  inventor  of  wine.  They  had  also  palm- 
wine,  ii.  36 ; used  also  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  193,  cf.  iii.  20.  Cf. 
H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  450. 

f.  ixOvuv  ....  waoaoGai. — A fish  was,  among  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  v.  § 7,  the  symbol  of  hatred, 
from  the  legend  of  the  fishes  tearing  the  body  of  Osiris,  when  cast 
into  the  Nile  by  Typhon.  B. 

g.  Kvayovc  ....  ovrt  rptityovoi  k.  t.  X. — they  neither  eat  raw  nor 
boiled.  Abstinence  from  beans  is  said  to  have  been  derived  by  the 
Pythagoreans  from  Egypt ; cf.  Cicero  de  Div.  i.  30,  &c. ; it  is  less 
generally  known  that  hence  also  none  of  the  initiated  in  the  Gk 
mysteries  were  allowed  to  taste  them,  as  having  been  considered 
impure  by  Ceres,  when  she  blessed  mankind  with  all  other  kinds 
of  6eeds  for  his  use.  The  sacred  bean  among  the  Egyptians  was 
probably  the  Lotus,  or  Nelumbium  speciosum,  whose  root  and  fruit 
were  articles  of  food,  ii.  92;  and  from  its  sanctity,  all  other  beans 
were,  in  process  of  time,  held  sacred.  B.  On  the  two  kinds  of 
Lotus,  cf.  H.  Egypt  ch.  iv.  p.  448 — 450. 

it.  hrt&v ....  dvriKaTtararai. — This  refers  to  the  Sacerdotal  Caste, 
the  different  establishments  or  colleges  of  which  were  kept  as  dis- 
tinct from  each,  as  the  order  itself  was  from  the  other  castes.  See 
H.  1. 1.  ch.  ii.  p.  323, 324,  seqq.  B.  Instances  among  other  nations 
of  the  separation  of  the  priest  caste  were  the  Magi,  the  Druids,  the 
Levites,  the  Brahmins,  and  at  Athens  the  families  of  the  Eumol- 
pidee,  Ceryces,  Eteobutades,  &c.  On  the  impress  stamped  upon 
Egyptian  life  by  the  predominance  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  as  the 
prevailing  element  in  Egyptian  society,  cf.  ii.  164,  a.  and  b. 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  ‘Einfyov — Cf.  ii.  153,  and  iii.  27,  28. 

b.  rpixa  hv  *•  r.  X. — Cf.  also  Diod.  i.  88,  and  Plutarch  de  Isid.  et 
Osirid.  p.  363.  B.  Only  red  oxen  were  sacrificed  among  the 
Egyptians,  both  because  Typhon  was  red,  and  because  the  Apis 
was  black  ; cf.  iii.  28.  B.  L.  remarks  “ that  the  Jews  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians  the  sacrifice  of  a red  heifer  without  spot.”  That 
such  was  the  colour  of  the  victim  whose  ashes  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  unclean  is  certain  ; cf.  Numb.  xix.  2,  and 
Heb.  ix.  13;  but  the  colour  of  the  victim  was  most  probably  not 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  but  was  typical  of  Christ,  spoken  of 
in  Isaiah  lxiii.  1 — 3,  as  clothed  in  red  apparel,  which,  as  the  colour 
of  blood,  denoted  either  his  death,  or  the  bloody  destruction  of  his 
enemies. 

c.  ti  KaOaprj  rSrv  ir poe.  aypiiuv — if  it  be  without  blemish  touching  the 
appointed  marks  tjv  Si  tovtuv  irdvratv  y icaOapbc — if  in  all  these 
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respects  it  be  without  blemish.  This  is  explained  by  Jelf  of  the  Gen. 
Privat.,  and  so  in  S.  and  L.  D.  also;  but  it  seems  to  me  erroneously, 
as  the  beast  was  plainly  to  have  the  marks,  and  not  to  be  without 
them,  tv  dXXifi  \6yif — in  alia  narrationis  parte.  Id  de  quo  hie  agitur, 
habes  iii.  28.  Schw. 

d.  yijv  arjfiavrpita — of  the  same  nature  probably  with  the  Greta 
Asiatica  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  26,  &c.,  cf.  Plutarch  de 
Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  363,  who  mentions  that  the  seal  bore  the  figure 
of  a man  kneeling  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  a sword 
presented  to  his  throat.  B. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — a.  Kt <pa\y — Karaptptafuvoi — As  an  expiatory  sa- 
crifice on  whose  head  they  laid  their  sins,  and  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. Cf.  the  sin-oflering,  Levit.  xvi.  8,  21,  22;  Numb.  viii.  12. 
Air'  wv  tlovro,  they  sell  it  them  straightway.  In  the  continued  nar- 
rations of  Hdtus,  ouv  is  found  in  its  Ionic  form  (iv,  in  the  sense  of 
straightway,  and  between  a preposition  and  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  compounded.  Jelf,  § 737,  3,  cf.  also  § 643,  obs.  2,  Tmeiis 
in  Compound  Verbs. 

b.  ipipovai,  rot at  k.  r.  \.—ferunt  (caput)  ii,  quibus  forum  est  et  quibus 
Greeci  ad  sunt  mercatores,  hi  igitur  caput  in  forum  ferunt  et  vendere  so- 
lent  ; quibus  vero  Greeci  non  adsunt,  hi  caput  in  Jtumen  conjiciunt.  B. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  iZaiptai c — the  taking  out  and  inspection  of  the  en- 
trailS.  Cf.  ii.  57,  b., 

b.  sircar  Sk  Airorviptorrai — but  when  they  have  done  beating  them- 
selves. Cf.  ii.  73,  aieoiriipi)6y.  The  burning  of  the  ox’s  body  after 
taking  off  the  limbs  and  stuffing  it  with  spices,  alludes,  according 
to  Creuzer,  to  the  mutilation  and  subsequent  embalmment  of  Osiris. 
The  stuffing  of  the  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  oil  to  make 
it  burn,  he  refers  to  the  discovery  of  com  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  B.  See  also  the  remarks  of  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  358, 
seqq.,  on  the  popular  feasts  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Egyptians ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  and  the  teaching  of  the  ruling  caste,  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  rude  state  in  which  the  lower  classes  remained,  as  to  their 
character  and  manner  of  thinking;  above  which,  in  a moral  point 
of  view,  they  6eem  to  have  been  very  little  raised,  &c. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  rag  $k  9rj\lac  k.t.X.  This  regulation,  which  last- 
ed till  the  Emperor  Constantine,  arose  from  the  utility  of  the  fe- 
male for  breeding,  and  also  from  the  cow  being  the  symbol  of  Isis, 
and  the  emblem  of  the  creative  power  of  nature.  The  name  "laic, 
according  to  some  = ancient,  hence  applied  to  the  moon.  lablonski 
considers  it —the  cause  of  abundance,  and  that  it  was  applied  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  the  moon,  from  her  supposed  influence  on  the 
atmosphere,  winds,  rains,  &c.,  and  they  regarded  it  like  the  sun, 
Osiris,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  B. 
Also  by  Osiris  was  understood  the  Nile  itself,  cf.  ii.  90,  b.,  and  by  Isis 
the  land  of  Egypt  or  the  fruitful  earth ; cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  342. 
The  ox  and  the  cow  seem  to  have  been  their  symbols,  and  emblems 
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of  the  generative  force  of  nature;  the  horns  on  the  head  of  the 
image  of  Isis  probably  referring  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
On  the  successive  changes  which  the  ideas  concerning  Isis  and 
Osiris  underwent,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Isis.  Briefly, 
Isis  and  Osiris,  at  first,  = the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  the  god  of 
the  Nile;  next  = the  divinities  of  the  moon  and  sun;  finally  iden- 
tified with  Demeter  (cf.  ii.  59,  d.)  and  Dionysus.  Cf.  also  notes 
on  ii.  42,  144,  and  particularly  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  195,  on  the 
Theology  of  Egypt,  and  cf.  p.  71. 

b.  ypafovTi,  represent,  ypafuv,  pingere,  et  omnino  imagine  ex- 
primere  vel  in  tabula  vel  lapide.  B. 

e.  oire  fia\aipy  ....  obSk  ....  ytvatrai. — So  in  Gen.  xliii.  32, 
“ The  Egyptians  must  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians:”  the  prohibition  probably 
extended  to  other  nations  also.  B. 

d.  Iq  tov  noTapbv  diriaet. — The  river  is  the  Nile;  into  which  the 
cows  were  probably  thrown  from  a belief  in  its  generating  and  pro- 
lific power.  B. 

e.  /3«p«c — cf.  ii.  96,  a.  B. 

e.  TtpoauxinSot  ....  vijeov. — Formed  by  the  Sebenny tic  and 
Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile.  B.  The  Athenians  sent  to  aid 
Inarus  against  the  Persians,  were  besieged  and  defeated  there,  455 
b.  c.  Cf  Thucyd.  i.  104,  109. 

’Arap/3fj<ic— from  'Arap  or  ’ A flip,  (night,)  the  Egyptian  name 
Venus,  cf.  ii.  156,  a.,  and  Baki  or  Bek,  a city ; Iablonsky, 
quoted  by  B.,  an  etymology  which  agrees  with  Pliny  and  Strabo, 
who  call  this  city  Aphroditopolis.  The  word  Bek  is  also  found  in 
Balbec,  the  city  of  the  Sun.  L.  Athor,  one  of  the  eight  great  deities. 
E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  196. 

Ch.  XLII a."Oaoi. . . .'ilpvvrai  ipov — ibpwrai—'ibpvpkvovi\ov<n, 

or  iSpvKamv  lavroig ; so  ii.  44,  idpvaapevoi  Urrjvrat.  L.  has  rendered 
it  ridiculously.  Schw.  On  Thebes,  cf.  ii.  15,  e. 

b.  vopov — nome,  district.  It  is  the  opinion  of  H.  1.  1.  ch.  ii.  p. 
315,  seqq.,  that  each  Nome  belonged  to  its  own  particular  temple 
and  college  of  priests,  and  was  kept  distinct  from  the  other  Nomes 
by  the  difference  of  religion  and  rites ; so  that  these  Nomes  being, 
at  their  origin,  appended  to  the  temples,  and  every  new  settlement 
of  priests  constituting  one  of  these  Nomes,  they  were  in  their 
earliest  form  just  so  many  independent  states  of  the  priest  caste. 
It  is  therefore  in  this  sense  that  the  Egyptian  tradition  ascribed 
this  division  to  Sesostris ; because  he  was  sole  monarch  of  all 
Egypt  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  “ the  most  ancient 
states  of  this  country  were  originally  settlements  of  the  priest  caste, 
w’ho  by  accustoming  the  inhabitants  to  fixed  dwellings  and  to 
agriculture,  by  the  introduction  of  a religious  worship  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  and  supported  by  local  circumstances,  wove 
a political  band  by  which  they  connected  these  rude  tribes  with 
themselves.”  Cf.  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  Nomes. 
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c.  "laiot  Kai  ’Otnpiof — Cf.  note  a.  in  preceding  ch.  As  a summary 
of  the  opinions  of  the  most  noted  writers  on  Egyptian  Theology, 
see  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  195,  seqq.,  Theology  of  Egypt,  and 
Article  12  of  Egyptus,  in  Class.  Diet.  “ The  secret  doctnne  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  contained,  like  every  other  mysterious  system 
practised  in  the  habitable  globe,  a Divine  Triad;  which  some 
writers  refer  to  traditions  of  the  Trinity,  and  others  to  the  triple 
offspring  of  Noah.  The  Egyptian  Triad  consisted  of  the  Father, 
of  whose  deity  every  thing  is  part,  a single,  indivisible,  infinite,  and. 
eternal  being,  who  created  the  egg  of  tne  world  by  his  word,  and 
produced  from  himself  a subordinate  Creator,  a son  like  unto  the 
father.  This  is  the  second  person  of  their  Triad,  and  is  the  same 
with  Ktieph,  the  god  of  Thebes,  cf.  ii.  74,  a.,  the  deity,  without  any 
beginning  or  end,  and  with  Amoun , cf.  note  g.  infr.  The  sun  is 
the  third  Demiurgus,  who,  incarnate,  becomes  Osiris,  the  author  of 
all  good,  and  he  it  is  who  completes  the  Egyptian  Triad.  To  him 
was  added  the  moon,  Isis ; the  one  the  father,  the  other  the  mother 
of  all  things.  In  the  three  seasons,  which,  though  strangers  to 
one  another,  form  the  year  by  a marvellous  concert  and  agreement, 
these  two  deities  govern,  produce,  and  nourish  every  thing  con- 
nected with  this  visible  universe.”  By  some  Osiris  is  considered 
the  same  as  Mizraim  s.  of  Ham,  who  peopled  Egypt  after  the 
deluge.  Cf.  ii.  2,  a.  The  great  gods  were  eight  in  number,  four 
male  and  four  female.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  196.  Perhaps  this  Ogdoad 
took  its  rise  from  a tradition  of  the  8 persons  preserved  in  the  ark, 
the  egg  that  floated  on  the  waters ; all  knowledge  of  the  ante-dilu- 
vian  world  being  lost,  and  its  origin  ascribed  to  what  was  but  the 
re-peopling  of  it  by  Noah  and  his  triple  offspring.  There  were  also 
twelve  gods  of  the  second  order;  cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  197. 

d.  Mevlqroc — in  the  Delta,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Tanis 
( Menzaleh ),  Ru.  near  Matarieh.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Cf.  ii.  46. 

e.  'HpaicXta  dtXrjaat  k.  t.  X. — B.  quotes  Creuzer’s  explanation  of  this 
fable.  His  theory,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  205,  appears  to  be  the  same  with 
that  propounded  by  Dupuis ; viz.  “ that  Hercules,  or  Horus,  (see 
the  extract  from  Creuzer’s  Symbols,  ii.  276,  under  Horus,  Class. 
Diet.,  and  ii.  144,  a.,)  is  no  other  than  the  sun,  and  that  his  twelve 
celebrated  labours  were  nothing  else  than  a figurative  representa- 
tion of  the  annual  course  of  that  luminary  through  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  He  is  the  powerful  planet  which  animates  and  imparts 
fecundity  to  the  universe,  whose  divinity  has  been  honoured  in 
every  quarter  by  temples  and  altars,  and  consecrated  in  the  re- 
ligious strains  of  all  nations.  Many  ages  before  the  pretended 
Tirynthian  hero  is  said  to  have  performed  his  exploits,  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  which  certainly  did  not  borrow  their  divinities  from 
Greece,  had  raised  temples  to  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Hercules, 
and  had  carried  his  worship  to  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  to  Cadiz. 
Here  was  consecrated  a temple  to  the  year,  and  the  months,  which 
divided  it  into  12  parts,  that  is,  to  the  twelve  labours  or  victories, 
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which  conducted  Hercules  to  immortality.  It  is  under  the  name 
of  Hercules  ' Aorpoxiruv,  or,  the  god  clothed  with  a mantle  of  start, 
that  the  poet  Nonnus  designates  the  sun,  adored  by  the  Tyrians.” 
The  coincidences  between  the  12  fabled  labours  and  the  Zodiacal 
signs  are  ingeniously  pointed  out  by  Dupuis,  whose  remarks  are 
given  at  length  in  the  article  Hercules , Class.  Diet.,  to  which  I am 
indebted  for  the  preceding, — The  fable  related  by  Hdtus  refers  to 
the  entering  of  the  sun  in  the  spring  into  Aries,  the  first  of  the 
Zodiacal  signs  among  the  Egyptians,  and  from  this  sign  of  Aries 
is  to  be  derived  the  ram’s  head  and  horns,  with  which  they  deco- 
rated Jupiter  Ammon.  This  last  is  the  observation  of  Creuzer. — 
So  also  R.  p.  593,  that  if  Hercules  denoted  the  sun,  and  the  ram 
the  first  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  the  whole  may  be  an  allegory  of  the 
opening  of  the  year.  Cf.  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  Scriptural  facts 
disguised  in  Hdtus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  besides  their 
Hercules,  the  Gks  also  compared  their  Apollo  with  the  Egyptian 
Horus,  as  a solar  deity.  Cf.  li.  144,  and  particularly  on  the  Oriental 
origin  of  the  legend  of  Heracles,  ch.  v.  p.  84,  of  E.  Hist,  of  Greece. 

In  the  following  sentence,  ri\o c it — rbv  Aia  prix-  letup.  wpol- 

\ioOat  k.  r.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 650,  e.,  “When  two  propositions 
are  placed  together,  of  w hich  the  first  expresses  generally  what 
the  second  defines  more  exactly,  they  are  often  placed  without 
any  connexion,  especially  after  tovto,  rote,  ovrwp,  and  such  asyndeta 
are  often  found,  as  in  the  sentence  in  the  text,  even  where  no  pro- 
position with  tovto,  &c.,  precedes. 

/.  ’Appwvioi. — “These  people,”  cf.  R.  §§  20,  21,  “dwelt  in  the 
Oasis  of  Ammo,  (where,  near  the  temple,  was  the  famous  fountain 
of  the  Sun,  iv.  181,)  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwah ; where 
Browne  discovered,  in  1792,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  5 
degrees,  nearly,  W.  of  Cairo.  In  1798  Homemann  discovered  the 
Fons  Solis.  In  1816  Belzoni  visited  the  spot,  and  tried  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fountain.  He  had  unfortunately  no  thermometer, 
but  judging  from  his  feelings,  he  found  it  might  be  100”  at  mid- 
night, 80”  in  the  morning  early,  and  at  noon  about  40”.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  no  change  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  but  in  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  for  the  well  is 
deeply  shaded,  and  about  60  ft  deep.  The  account  of  Hdtus,  who 
was  never  on  the  spot,  is  evidently  incorrect.  He  must  have  mis- 
understood his  informer.” — Ammo,  Class.  Diet.  A plan  of  Am- 
monium, or  Siwah,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  from  Browne,  Homemann,  and  Minutoli,  is  given  in  H. 
Ethiop.  ch.  ii.  p.  209;  read  also  Carthag.  p.  100.  Cf.  Hist,  of  Gr. 
Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  256.  •« 

g.  Appovv  ....  Aia.  “Ammo,  (Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  354,) 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Jupiter ; particularly  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
No- Ammon ; cf.  ii.  15,  e.  Jablonski  derives  Ammo  from  Am-oein, 
shining.  According  to  Champollion  the  younger,  Amon,  or  Amen, 
means  in  Egyptian,  secret,  concealed,  or  he  who  reveals  his  secret 
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potvers.  It  is  sometimes,  the  same  writer  informs  us,  united  with 
the  word  Kneph,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  this  results  the  compound  Amenebis,  or  Amen-Neb,  which  is 
found  on  a Gk  inscription  in  the  Greater  Oasis."  Latronne,  quoted 
in  the  art.  before  mentioned.  Cf.  particularly  E.  Orient  H.  ch. 
iv.  p.  204,  “ The  Egyptian  Theology  embraced  much  that  remained 
of  patriarchal  faith — the  first  religion  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
name  of  the  great  god,  Amon,  Hamon,  or  Khem,  is  but  a disguised 
form  of  the  name  of  their  prime  father — Ham.”  Pococke,  in  Lit 
of  A.  Gr.  p.  248,  note,  suggests  the  Hebrew  Amon,  faithful,  con- 
necting the  myth  with  Abraham’s  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Cf.  Appendix 
to  this  vol.,  Scriptural  facts  disguised  in  Hdtus. 

h.  TvnrovTcn  . . . rov  i cpibv — ptangunt  arietem,  they  beat  themselves 
for,  they  mourn  for,  the  ram.  Cf.  ii.  61,  132.  W.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 566, 
4,  obs. 

i.  9r]Ky — a burying-vault.  Est  enim  Hdto  9r}Ky  conditorium,  sive 
camera  in  qua  pluribus  sarcophagi's  locus.  Cf.  iii.  16,  seqq.  Schw. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  ovSapg  Alyinmv — no  where  in  Egypt.  Gen.  of 
position — used  when  the  notion  of  position  (local,  moral,  or  tem- 
poral) is  determined  by  its  relation  to  something  else,  which  is  in 
the  genitive.  Cf.  i.  163,  oicov  rrjv  Xuip.  Jelf,  § 52/ . — on  rt  row  'Hpa 
icXt oc  tovtov  r.  r.  X.  Both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  derived  their 
origin  from  Perseus,  descended  from  Belus,  kg  of  Egypt.  B. 
AnoStlfxarai.  Ion.  for  awobiStiypivot  licri.  (Cf.  vil.  76,  b.)  have  not 
been  appointed,  have  not  been  given  the  rank  of,  gods.  Cf.  iii.  63,  am&. 
lirtrp.,  appointed  steward,  and  iii.  88,  Bair,  air'd.,  was  appointed  kg. 

b.  Imi  re  Ik  twv  oktu — lyivovro — since  what  were  the  eight  gods  be- 
came the  twelve  ; since  the  number  of  the  gods  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve.  Cf.  ii.  42,  c.  Amasis,  from  570  B.  c. — 526  B.  c.  Cf. 
Clinton’s  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Above,  ovx  yxia.  dXXd  pa\.  To  call 
particular  attention  to  a leading  notion  or  thought,  the  Gks  fre- 
quently express  it  twice — once  positively,  and  then  negatively,  or 
vice  versa ; (Parallelismus  antitheticus ;)  cf.  ThucycL  vii.  44.  Jelf, 
§ 899,  6,  Pleonasm. 

Ch.  XLIV. — a.  alrroOt — 'HpaicXfoc — The  Hercules  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  possibly  the  same  deity,  the  lord  of  the  solar  system, 
whom  the  Egyptians  worshipped.  Cf.  note  e.  on  ch.  42.  His  title 
in  Tyre  was  Melkarth,  the  king  of  the  city,  or  the  strong  king.  B. 
Cf.  v.  43,  c.  See  also  D.  p.  45. 

b.  >j  plv  xpveov  ....  Xi 9ov — On  ^pti.  airvp.  cf.  i.  50,  d.  The  mean- 
ing of  eg apavlov  is  doubtful ; for  neither  is  emerald  found  of  the 
size  here  spoken  of,  nor,  if  it  were,  could  it  emit  any  light  during 
the  night ; on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  dull,  B. : pro- 
bably some  semi-transparent  stone,  like  the  aqua-marina.  S.  arid  L. 
D.  H.  Bab.  ch.  ii.  p.  420,  conjectures  it  might  possibly  have  been 
lapis  lazuli,  like  the  pillars  of  the  Jesuits’  church  at  Rome.  Xa/u- 
itovtoq  piyaOot,  shining  greatly.  Some  substantives,  standing  in  the 
equivalent  acc.,  have  assumed  from  long  usage  a purely  adverbial 
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sense,  as  xparog — strongly,  iEsch.  Suppl.  763 ; raxot  &c.  So  here 
liiyaOoc  = fiiyaXtiv  XapiraSa.  Jelf,  § 579,  7-  B.  thinks  something 
must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  expressive  of  the  size  of  the 
columns. 

c.  ilvai  Si  irta  ....  SioxiXta — Tyre,  after  Zidon,  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Phoenicia,  Strabo  xvi.  p.  1097 ; Isaiah,  quoted  by  W.,  also 
alludes  to  her  antiquity ; cf.  xxiii.  7,  “ Is  this  your  joyous  city, 
whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days,”  &c.  The  antiquity  here  as- 
signed by  the  priests  is  too  great,  as  they  would  thus,  B.  observes, 
place  the  foundation  of  their  city  at  2760  b.  c.,  that  is,  before  the 
Flood.  According  to  Hales,  Tyre  was  founded  b.  c.  2267,  and 
Zidon  at  a still  earlier  period ; Zidon,  any  how,  flourished  at  a very 
early  age,  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  13,  “ Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea — and  his  border  shall  reach  unto  Zidon and  Josh.  xi.  8, 
“ And  chased  them  unto  the  great  Zidon.”  As  to  the  temple  that 
the  priests  asserted  was  coeval  with  their  city,  cf.  H.  Phoen.  ch.  i. 
p.  295,  who  observes  that  it  had  been  long  demolished  and  another 
built  in  its  place  by  kg  Hiram,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Solomon.  But  even  that  the  temple  built  by  Hiram  was  the  one 
seen  by  Hdtus,  as  H.  seems  to  suppose,  may  be  doubted ; for  Old 
Tyre  on  the  continent  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  a 13 
years’  siege,  572  b.  c.,  on  which  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island, 
where  they  built  New  Tyre,  the  city  Hdtus  must  have  visited,  sub- 
sequently taken  by  Alexander  the  Gt.  On  Tyre  and  the  prophecies 
concerning  it,  read  Ezek.  xxvi.  — xxix.,  and  Isaiah  xxiii.,  and  Keith 
upon  Prophecy,  under  Tyre,  ittuiv.  lx-  Oair.  ilvai. — having  the  sur- 
name of  Thasian.  The  verbs  ovoga^uv,  bvoyaZiaQai,  frequently  add 
ilvai  to  the  nom.  or  acc.  Cf.  iv.  33.  Jelf,  § 475,  2,  obs.  3,  and  cf.  § 
666.  Infln.  without  the  article,  after  verbs  or  adjectives  which  ex- 
press the  notion  of  ability,  causing,  &c.,  and  after  verbs  expressing 
action,  to  denote  the  object  or  effect  thereof. 

d.  lg  Baoov,  Iv  ry  ...  . yivsaOai-  Heracles  was  worshipped  at 
Thasos  principally  in  the  character  of  a saviour  (owTrip).  Smith’s 
D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Heracles.  On  Thasos,  which  from  its 
wealth  in  mines  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Phoenician  colonists, 
cf.  vi.  47-  B.  and  H.  Phoen.  ch.  ii.  p.  312. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  lirti  Si  ...  . k arapxovro — cum  ad  altare  auspica- 
rentur  sacrificium,  Schw.,  when  they  were  commencing  the  ceremonies 
over  him  before  sacrificing.  These  ceremonies  were  the  plucking 
the  hair  from  the  forehead,  sprinkling  the  barley,  pouring  libations 
on  him,  &c.  Pococke,  Hist,  of  Gk  Lit.,  thinks  this  an  Egyptian 
version  of  a Scriptural  fact.  Cf.  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  Scriptural 
Facts  disguised  in  Hdtus. 

b.  eitg  av  ...  ■ Qvouv — That  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices, 
abolished  in  Egypt  by  kg  Amasis,  existed  no  longer  in  the  time  of 
Hdtus,  is  evident  from  this  passage ; but  that  such  had  been  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  is  certain  from  Diod.  Sic.  i.  88,  and  the  testimony 
of  Manetho,  Plutarch,  and  Porphyry.  Cf.  also  Athenasus  iv.  21.  W. 
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c.  twf  <pvmv  txel — quomodo  verisimile  sit t Viger,  Idiotism,  p.  255. 
Iloto  is  it  natural , or  possible  for  him  ? S.  and  L.  D.  “ He  (Hdtus) 
applies  but  one  standard,  and  that  is  nature ; and  his  conclusion 
is,  that  such  things  cannot  be.”  Hist,  of  Gk  Lit.,  Hdtus,  p.  249. 

Ch.  XLVI. — a.  Aiyvxrittv  oi  i.  e.  the  Mendesians.  Cf 

ii.  42.  B. 

b.  tov  Tlava  tu ">v  . . . . oi  Mivllaioi — On  the  eight  primitive  deities 
of  the  Egyptians,  cf.  ii.  42,  c.  The  representation  of  Pan  under 
the  image  of  a goat  refers  (Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  p.  476,  &c.,  quoted 
by  B.)  to  the  passing  of  the  sun  from  Taurus  to  Capra,  when  the 
prolific  principle  in  nature,  typified  in  the  worship  of  Pan,  is  at  its 
height  Hence  the  he-goat  was  his  emblem.  According  to  Bochart, 
Mendes  means  goat;  according  to  Jablonski,  prolific,  fertile.  See 
the  art  Mendes. 

c.  ov  pm  ijckAv  Ian  Xlyttv,  I mag  not  sag.  So  the  comparative  for 
the  positive,  ii.  47,  o 1>k  tlmptirlaripoQ  k.  r.  X.  V.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 784. 

d.  xai  roi'Tuv ...  . Ik  ii  rovrotv  — These  words  in  both  cases  refer 
to  the  he-goats.  So  abroXoc  aiytiv,  Horn.  Odyss.  xvii.  246,  269. 
Schw. 

e.  tovto  ....  anUiro — hoc  ad  hominum  notitiam  pervenit.  B. 

Ch.  XLVII. — a.  vv  ii  k.  t.  X. — “ Swine  were  not  less  an  abomin- 
ation in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  than  they  were  to  the  Jews ; 
a superstition  which  no  doubt  had  its  rise  in  some  local  circum- 
stance with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  or  at  least  cannot  account 
for  with  certainty.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  337. 

b.  oi  avflSrrai  k.  t.  X. — The  contempt  in  which  the  swine-herds 
were  held,  arose  in  a great  measure  from  the  desire  of  the  priests 
and  legislators  of  Egypt  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  as  being  that  on  which 
the  state  most  depended.  Hence  a pastoral  and  nomad  mode  of 
life  was  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  tnem,  that  those  who  followed 
it  were  considered  in  a manner  infamous.  B.  Cf.  ii.  14,  c.,  ii  100, 
b.,  128,  a.,  and  H.  L l. 

c.  ov  It  <r$i  USiloaGai  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  i.  93,  f 

d.  EtXrjvp  ii  k.  r.  X. — The  sacrifice  of  a pig  to  the  moon  refers  to 
the  hpAc  Xoyof,  which  Hdtus  is  unwilling  to  relate,  that  Typhon, 
pursuing  a pig  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  found  a wooden  chest 
containing  the  body  of  Osiris,  which  he  tore  to  pieces.  Cf.  also 
Odyss.  xx.  156.  B.  iircav  Stay  (sc.  6 Ovrrip).  Cf.  Jelf,  § 373,  2,  on 
ellipse  of  the  subject,  when  definite,  and  implied  in  the  predicate. 

e.  Irc'rsXoov — the  caul;  in  which  the  bowels  are  enclosed. 

f.  aratrtvac  ....  vc — -pigs  of  dough,  or  paste,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  126, 
Qvpara  hnydipia,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Unbloody  Sacrifices. 

Ch.  XLVIII. — a.  rij^  dpTrjc  ry  lopiriy — on  the  evening  preceding 
the  festival,  the  eve.  In  the  festival  of  Apaturia,  cf.  i.  147,  b. , the 
first  day  was  called  Aopwia  or  Adp7r«a,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  festival  on  the  evening.  H.  P.  A.  § 100. 

b.  tu>  airolopivip — to  hint  who  sold  it  them.  Cf  i.  70,  c 
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c.  Tt)v  St  aXXijv  ....  oprjjv — the  remainder  of,  i.  e.  the  remaining 
ceremonials  of,  the  festival.  Schw. 

d.  jtXjJv  yopwv — That  this  is  the  correct  reading,  and  not  xo'Pwvi 
the  sense  shows;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Scnol.  on  Aristoph. 
Ran.  341,  that  the  Gks,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  sacrificed  pigs 
in  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  B. 

e.  ayaXfiara  vtvpomraoTa — imagines,  qua  nervo  moventur.  Cf. 
Lucian,  ix.  p.  99,  de  Dea  Syr.  16.  B. 

f vporiyttTcu  Si  ai>\6(. — The  flute,  said  to  be  invented  by  Osiris, 
was  peculiar  to  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.  As  the  harp  was  used  in 
mysterious  rites,  so  the  flute  was  in  the  Bacchic  festivals,  which 
were  openly  celebrated.  Cf.  Creuz.  Symb.  i.  p.  448.  B. 

g.  SeiSovtrat  rbv  Atowoov — lamenting,  singing  mournful  dirges  in 
honour  of,  Bacchus,  i.  e.  Osiris,  slain  by  Typhon  and  cast  into  the 
waters.  Creuz.  in  B. 

h.  Xoyoc  ....  ipog  Xtyogivoc — Cf.  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  358. 
The  story  that  Hdtus  is  unwilling  to  divulge,  is  that  Isis  collected 
the  scattered  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  Typhon, 
but  was  unable  to  find  the  virile  member,  which  was  devoured  by 
the  fishes : in  its  place  she  consecrated  the  phallus,  an  imitation 
of  it,  whence  arose  its  veneration  in  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  B. 
Cf.  Dionysia,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  MtXdfitrovc — A name  perhaps  referable  to  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  the  priests  and  to  the  Egyptian  rites  brought 
from  that  land  of  dark  soil,  perhaps  by  the  natives  themselves,  who 
were  also  dark.  B.  On  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Gk  Worship, 
&c.,  cf.  ii.  81,  h.  Melampus  was  also  noted  as  a soothsayer  and 
physician.  Cf.  also  ix.  33,  a.,  where  the  three  families  of  the 
Olympic  soothsayers,  the  Clytiad®,  Iamid®,  and  Telliad®  are 
mentioned;  of  whom  the  Clytiad®  considered  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  a clan  which  produced  very  many  soothsayers,  viz.  the 
Melampodid®.  This  explains  the  fable  that  Melampus  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  tne  Alpheus, 
Pausan.  v.  8,  1,  in  the  place  where  it  was  exercised  by  his  descend- 
ants the  Clytiad®.  Muller,  Dor.  i.  bk  ii.  c.  3,  p.  281 ; cf.  ix.  33, 

a.,  34.  On  the  gen.  after  aSatit  and  !fiwtipo(,  cf.  Jelf,  § 493. 

b.  aoi/nirrai — in  the  same  sense  as  in  i.  29,  a. 

c.  ov  yip  Si)  avpittauiv  k.  t.  X. — For  I certainly  cannot  affirm  that 
the  Egyptian  practice  with  regard  to  the  festival  of  the  god,  is  a mere 
coincidence  with  that  of  Greece : for  in  this  case  we  should  be  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  Greek  practice  teas  of  native  growth,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case,  of  recent  importation.  Or,  for  I do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  coincidence  between  the  Dionysiac  rites  as  practised  in  Egypt  and 
in  Greece  was  accidental ; for  [had  the  Grecian  rites  been  indigen- 
ous] they  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  Grecian  character, 
and  not  of  recent  introduction.  Such  appears  the  sense  required  by 
the  context,  Hdtus  asserting  his  belief  that  the  Dionysia  of  Greece 
were  partially  borrowed  from  Egypt : — for  the  coincidence  could 
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not  have  been  accidental,  nor  could  Egypt  have  borrowed  from 
Greece. 

d.  rr)v  vvv  Bwwrirjv  k.  r.  X.  — So  called  from  the  Boeotians,  an 
JSolian  tribe,  who  were  driven  from  Arne  by  the  Thessalians,  60 
years  after  Bell.  Troj.,  and  established  themselves  in  it : formerly 
called  Cadmeis.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  12,  and  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  67.  B.  Cf. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  Baotia,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Bceotarch. 

Ch.  L. — a.  s xtSbv  St  k . r.  X.  — Hdtus  means  to  say  that  the  - 
Egyptian  names  of  the  deities  were  transferred  into  Greece,  not  by 
the  use  of  the  actual  Egyptian  name  among  the  Greeks,  but  by  the 
translation  of  its  sense  into  Gk ; so  that  the  notion  conveyed  in 
the  name  was  the  same  in  both  languages.  Creuz.  Symb.  ii.  p. 
282 — 292,  in  B.  Cf.  ii.  55,  «.,  8 1 , b. 

b.  «if  Koi  irportpov  t.  t.  X. — Cf.  ii.  43.  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  p.  334, 
observes,  that  if  there  be  any  similarity  to  be  found  between  the 
Dioscuri  of  the  Gks,  and  the  Cabiric  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  either  in  the  name  or  in  the  origin  of  these 
deities,  but  simply  in  the  influence  they  were  supposed  to  exercise ; 
for  the  Egyptian  religion  acknowledged  no  heroes  as  deities,  nor 
adored  them  as  such.  Furthermore,  as  to  Juno,  though  other 
writers  speak  of  an  Egyptian  J uno,  yet  it  would  seem  more  pro- 
bable that  they  have  mistaken  for  her  the  Egyptian  Venus,  cf.  ii. 
41,/.  j as  the  worship  of  Juno  appears  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Asia  to  the  island  of  Samos,  where  her  most 
ancient  Greek  temple  stood,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  From 
the  same  parts  of  Asia  came  probably  the  worship  of  V esta.  B. 

c.  IIo<7(<5faivof  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  iv.  188.  vopiZovm  k.  t.  X. — pay  custom- 
arily no  honour  to,  &c.  Transmissive  Dat.,  Jelf,  § 588,  1,  and  cf.  § 
591,o64.,  quoted  in  iv.  117,  a.  In  S.  and  L.  D.  it  is  rendered,  are 
not  used  to  demigods,  i.  e.  practise  no  such  worship.  vopiZtiv  cum  dat. 
like  xpijo&u,  to  be  accustomed  to  a thing : hence  to  make  common  me 
of,  to  use ; iv.  63,  a.,  vop.  iioi.  117,  <*-,  <p<ovy.,  there  quoted. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  ravra — vivopixaoi — have  adopted  these  customs,  &c. 
Accus.  after  verbs  of  learning,  practising,  being  in  the  habit  of.  Jelf, 

§ 561.  ri\(ov<H  tf  "EXXijvac,  ore  reckoned  among  the  Gks,  accounted 
as  Gks.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.,  rtXew,  ii.  2.  Cf.  vi.  53,  a.,  108,  b. 

b.  ra  Kafiiipwv  k.  r.  X. — The  Cabiri  were  the  “ Magni  Dii”  adored 
in  the  Samotnracian  Mysteries ; according  to  some,  four  in  num- 
ber, Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Casmilus,  the  same  with  the 
ithyphallic  Mercury.  In  these  mysteries  it  is  manifest  Hdtus  was 
initiated.  Cf.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  250,  and  p.  261, 
Smith’s  D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biog.,  Cabiri,  and  Creuz.  Symb.  ii.  p.  318, 
who  observes  by  this  Mercury  ithyphallicus  was  typified  the 
creative  and  generative  force  in  all  things,  especially  in  the  male, 
opposed  to  Proserpine,  the  same  nature  in  the  female,  the  one  con- 
sidered to  reside  in  the  sun,  the  other  in  the  moon.  Hence  Cicero, 
De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22,  Plutarch,  and  Porphyry  understand  the  first 
de  Sole  vegetante,  and  the  second  de  Lund  vegetata.  B.  opyia  p tpvr)- 
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rat,  has  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  Accus.  of  Cognate  notion, 
Jelf,  § 548,  b. 

Ch.  LI I. — a.  Itruwiittjv  U k.t.\. — Hence  Mitford,  ch.  ii.  § 1, 
concludes  that  the  Pelasgians  acknowledged  but  one  god,  for  where 
polytheism  prevails,  distinguishing  appellations  must  and  will  be 
given;  but  the  unity  of  the  Deity  precludes  such  a necessity. 

b.  9toiiy  ...  .on  xoafup  Q'ivns  k.  t.\. — Hence  Hdtus  derives  0tdg 
from  9(Xvai,  to  arrange  or  constitute  the  world.  Plato,  Cratyl.  p. 
397,  derives  it  from  9iai,  curro,  referring  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  earliest  objects  of  adoration.  It  appears  to  be  sprung 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  Deus,  and  the  Gk  AeCf,  Sfodf,  z<  iit, 
in  all  of  which  is  conveyed  the  same  idea  of  supreme  Lord.  B. 
To  the  Gk  and  Latin,  the  Sanscrit  JDeva  is  added  in  S.  and  L.  D.* 

c.  lv  ry  Auiitfivy  oi  ntXaoyoi. — Cf.  i.  57,  a.,  ii.  55,  a.  and  refs., 
and  cf.  also  particularly  Horn.  II.  xvi.  233,  and  Odyss.  xiv.  327, 
quoted  by  B. , and  on  the  situation  of  Dodona,  ii.  56,  b. 

Ch.  L 1 1 1. — a.  yixP1  rpuiyv  rl  Kat  c- r.  X.  till  yesterday  or 
the  day  before,  so  to  say ; meaning,  not  till  very  lately. 

b.  'UaioSov  ....  irXtom.  Hence,  as  Hdtus  was  bom  484,  b.  c., 
cf.  i.  a.,  he  considers  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  not  earlier  than  884, 
b.  c.  The  various  dates  assigned  to  Homer’s  age  offer  no  less  a 
diversity  than  500  years  (from  b.  c.  1 184 — 684).  See  the  most  in- 
teresting article  Homerus  by  my  friend  Dr.  Ihne  in  Smith’s  D.  of 
Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  Clinton  fixes  Homer  probably  between  962—927, 
b.  c.,  and  Hesiod  probably  between  859 — 824,  b.  c. 

c.  oi  woiriaavTtc  k.t.X. — According  to  W.,  L.,  and  Wyttenb.,  de- 
scribed in  verse ; hi  vero  sunt,  qui  deorum  generationes  Grcecis  car- 
mine prodiderunt ; meaning  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first 
who  related  and  adorned  in  verse  the  legends,  which  tradition  had 
handed  down  to  them  ; these  legends  not  being  their  own  invention. 
But  this  interpretation  appears  neither  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
what  has  gone  before,  nor  will  irouiv  with  a dative  following,  as 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  Homer,  p.  54,  observes,  bear  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  W.  Other  examples  also  of  troiiiv  with  a dat,  are  adduced  by 
Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  p.  451,  proving  that  the  word  can  only  mean 
making  or  inventing ; so  that  no  other  interpretation  can  be  here 
admitted  than,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first  who  drew  up  a 
Theogony  for  the  Greeks ; pritnos  Hesiodum  atque  Homerum  Theoyo- 
niam  Grads  condidisse.  The  sense  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  a Theogony,  is  explained  by  Heyne  and 
Creuzer  to  be,  that  all  those  myths  concerning  the  nature,  form, 
offices,  Sic.,  of  the  gods,  formerly  scattered  in  the  various  poetical 
compositions  that  preceded  their  age,  and  variously  reported  in  tra- 
ditionary lore,  according  to  the  different  places  in  which  they  were 
known,  were  by  Hesiod  first  embodied  and  enlarged  upon,  and  by 
Homer  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry,  with  such  additions 

* There  is  a very  interesting  article  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinb.  Review, 
No.  192,  for  Oct.  1851. 
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and  embellishments,  that  they  came  by  posterity  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a perfect  code  or  system.  B.  On  tne  Oriental  sources 
of  Gr.  mythology,  cf.  the  very  interesting  ch.  iii.  in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr., 
and  cf.  Muller’s  Lit.  of  A.  Gr.  ch.  iii.  and  xvi. 

d.  Ti^aQ , . . . StiXSvTit.  Cf.  JEsch.  P.  V.  228,  or  237,  Blomf.  B. 

e.  oi  St  irpoTipov ....  avSpi 'tv  ....  rovrwv. — Hdtus  does  not  here 
mean  to  deny  that  there  were  poets  before  the  time  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  for  in  many  places  he  seems  to  refer  to  verses  and  traces 
of  rites  which  must  be  referred  to  a more  ancient  date,  cf.  ii.  49, 
51,  52,  81,  and  on  the  poets  themselves,  cf.  ii.  23;  but  as  Heyne 
and  Creuzer  explain,  he  here  intends  to  speak  of  the  poems  circu- 
lated during  his  own  time  under  fictitious  titles,  as  the  works  of 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  others.  B.  On  these,  cf.  ch.  iii.  and  xvi.  of 
Muller’s  Lit.  of  Anc.  Gr.,  or  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  1 — 12. 

/.  Kai  ra  giv  ....  \tyov oi — meaning  what  he  has  mentioned  in 
ii.  52.  This  care  in  distinguishing  his  own  opinion  from  what  he 
reported  on  the  authority  of  others,  is  a strong  instance  of  Hdtus’ 
candour  as  a writer.  B. 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  ywa'ncac  ipijtaf— Cf.  note  a.  on  the  following  ch. 
and  ii.  35,  d.  on  the  sense  of  these  words.  Cf.  also  ii.  56,  ap<pnro- 
Xti lovcrav  k.  r.  X.  On  Zr/rr/mv  ano  atpeutv  yev. — that  there  was  a great 
search  made  hy  the?n  for  these  women,  cf.  Jelf,  § 620,  3,  c.,  on  curb, 
signifying  “ causation  by  a person,  with  passives  instead  of  vvb 
with  the  gen.  (but  seldom).”  Cf.  v.  2,  a. 

Ch.  Lv. — a.  Tavra  gtv  r. X. — H.  Ethiop.  ch.  iii.  p.  244,  note, 
226, 243,  seqq.,  makes  particular  reference  to  what  is  here  narrated. 
After  speaking  of  the  commercial  intercourse,  (the  principal  seat 
of  which  for  Africa  was  Meroe,)  that  in  the  earlier  ages  existed 
between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  which, 
founded  upon  their  mutual  necessities,  became  the  parent  of  their 
civilization,  and  of  which  traces  are  found  in  the  earliest  Gk  myth- 
ology, in  the  fame  of  the  Ethiopians  and  the  hundred-gated  Thebes 
in  Homer,  (cf.  iii.  18,  a.,  and  vii.  70,  b.,)  the  myths  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  the  Triton  Sea,  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Gor- 
gons,  &c.,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “ the  account  here  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  Dodona  oracle  under  the  Pelasgi  seems  evidently  to 
prove,  that  not  merely  rumour  of  this  commerce  found  its  way  into 
Greece,  but  that  an  attempt  was  actually  made,  at  a very  early 
period,  to  introduce  it  from  Africa,  by  the  then  usual  means  of 
founding  a sanctuary  and  oracle,  ii.  51 — 58.  The  priests  of  Am- 
mon at  Thebes  informed  him,  ch.  54,  that  the  oracles  of  Ammon 
and  Dodona  were  both  founded  from  Thebes ; and  he  himself  tes- 
tifies that  they  were  both  delivered  in  the  same  manner.  So  far 
as  regards  Ammon,  we  know  from  other  credible  testimony  that 
this  oracle  was  a colony  founded  by  Thebes  and  Meroe ; it  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  natural  to  conjecture  the  same  of  Dodona,  and  to 
consider  the  holy  women  as  merely  representing  these  settlements, 
because  they,  as  prophetesses,  certainly  were  the  chief  personages. 
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Thus,  then,  becomes  explained  the  account  of  Hdtus,  ii.  51 — 58; 
the  oracle  at  Dodona  commanded  the  Pelasgians  to  adopt  the 
Egyptian  names  of  the  deities,  which  at  that  time  passed  through 
them  to  the  Hellenes.  1 need  scarcely  repeat  that  I only  state 
this  as  a conjecture;  but  yet  I know  no  more  natural  way  of  ex- 
plaining Hdtus’s  extraordinary  account  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Egyptian  names  of  deities  in  Greece  than  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
was  influenced,  from  now  known  causes,  to  introduce  the  Egyptian 
worship  into  Greece.  That  this  did  not  produce  the  same  effect 
as  in  Africa  is  easily  accounted  for : Greece  was  altogether  a differ- 
ent world,  whatever  the  Greeks  adopted  from  foreigners  they  always 
stamped  as  their  own  property.”  Read  ch.  iii.,  Oriental  Sources 
of  Gk  Mythology,  in  E.  Hist  of  Gr.  p.  26,  seqq.,  and  cf.  p.  24. 

b.  Suo  irtXuaSat  *.  r.  X ■ — Cf.  ii.  5 7,  a. — <prjybv,  not  the  beech , but 
the  esculent  oak ; as  in  ii.  56,  derived  probably  from  <payuv,  its  fruit 
being  used  for  food  in  ancient  times. 

c.  oi  a\\oi ....  \p6v. — Whether  Hdtus  here  intended  to  mean 
the  Selli,  cf.  note  b.  on  following  ch.,  or,  as  they  were  also  called, 
Hell i and  Tomuri,  whom  Strabo,  vii.  p.  328,  says  were  originally 
the  priests  of  and  attendants  at  the  oracle  round  which  they  dwelt, 
(and  in  whose  stead  three  priestesses  were  afterwards  appointed,) 
is  uncertain.  B. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  airiiovro,  they  sold.  i.  70,  c. 

b.  irpn9rjvai  lc  Btairptorovc,  Dodona,  in  Thesprotia,  (which  Hdtus 
doubtless  visited,  see  D.  p.  40,)  stood,  as  Pouqueville  has  accurately 
determined,  not  far  from  where  the  city  Janina  now  is,  around 
which  region  the  Selli  formerly  dwelt,  on  the  site  where  the  castle 
of  Castezza  at  present  stands.  The  mt  which  rises  on  the  north 
of  it,  was  probably  the  Tomurus,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets.  B. 
“ In  the  heart  of  this  country,  Epirus,  within  whose  limits  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other  obscurer  people, 
had,  from  the  earliest  times,  led  the  same  life  and  kept  the  same 
institutions,  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a name  famous 
for  generations  before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ; the  earliest 
seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a priesthood 
of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of  the  god  through  no  human 
prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred  oaks  which  shel- 
tered the  temple.”  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  438.  Cf.  par- 
ticularly on  Mt  Tomurus,  (clearly  the  Someru  of  the  Indian  Epic, 
another  form  of  Meru,  the  sacred  mountain,  again  to  be  prominently 
recognised  in  Meroe  of  Ethiopia,  the  seat  of  a rrigh  sacerdotal  caste,) 
E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  33,  eh.  iii.,  Oriental  Sources  of  Gr.  Mythology. 

c.  yip — Cf.  ii.  55,  b. 

Ch.  Lv  1 1. — a.  ITjXfidiJfi,'  k.  r.  X.  They  were  thus  called,  Creuzer, 
Symb.  iv.  p.  161,  considers,  because  the  dove  was  the  peculiar  bird 
of  Venus  Dione,  and  was  believed  to  take  its  seat  on  the  oak  of 
Jove,  with  whose  worship  at  Dodona  that  of  Venus  Dione  was 
conjoined,  and  thence  to  utter  the  responses  of  the  oracle.  Among 
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the  Egyptians  also  the  black  dove  was  the  emblem  of  those  widows, 
who  not  being  allowed  by  the  sacerdotal  laws  of  the  Egyptians  to 
contract  another  alliance  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  thence- 
forth dedicated  themselves  to  sacred  offices  and  ministration.  Some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  is  quoted  by  Creuzer  from  “ The  History 
of  English  Poetry,”  pref.  p.  101,  viz.  that  all  that  Hdtus  here  says, 
arose  from  a golden  dove,  the  symbol  of  Venus  Dione,  being  sus- 
pended from  the  oak  of  Dodona.  B. 

b.  Ian  Ik  . . . navTtxT)  k.  r.  X.  W.  renders  divinatio  in  ternplis  ; 
but  rd  “tpa  in  Hdtus  frequently  = rd  ipi/ia,  the  victims  sacrificed. 
So  8veai  rci  ipd,  i.  59,  viii.  54,  mactare  victinuis.  ii.  40,  >)  i£aipiai£ 
tuiv  ipuv,  exenteratio  victimarum.  Cf.  also  v.  44,  ix.  19,  36,  and 
viii.  134.  ipoiiai  ypryrrypidZtaOai,  ex  victimis  responsa  dei  petere. 
Hence  here  r£>v  ipwv  (i.  q.  bid  rwv  tpHv)  >)  pavru ;y)  is  the  manner  or 
custom  of  divination  from  victims.  Schw. 

Ch.  LVIII. — a.  irpoaayioydc — accessiones,  nempe  ad  Denrum 
aras,  supplicationes,  resorting  to  the  temples  to  pay  one’s  votes: 
whether  this  be  the  meaning,  or,  bringing  offerings  in  procession, 
appears  doubtful.  Schw. 

Ch.  L1X. — a.  ry  ’Anripth — Cf.  ii.  83,  156,  d.  On  Bubastis,  cf. 
ii.  60,  b.,  and  read  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  59. 

b.  Bovaipiv  jtoXiv — Abousir,  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Its  name,  ac- 
cording to  Jablonsky,  from  Be-Ousiri,  the  tomb  of  Osiris;  according 
to  Champollion,  from  Tapousiri,  the  city  of  Osiris.  B. 

c.  piyioTov’leioc  ipov — This  stood  a little  below  the  centre  of  the 
Delta.  R.  p.  513. 

d.  'Iaif  ii  ... . dijpijrijp. — As  Isis  among  the  Egyptians  was  the 
cause  of  all  abundance,  the  soil  they  dwelt  on,  the  mother  and 
producer  of  all  things,  cf.  ii.  41,  a.,  42,  c.,  she  agrees  with  the 
Ceres  of  the  Greeks,  cf.  ii.  171,  the  earth,  and  the  parent  and 
mother  of  all  things  thereon ; whence  her  name  Arjpprpp,  Mother 
of  the  Earth.  So  Isis  called  Mouth,  the  Mother,  viz.  of  the  World. 
Cf.  Creuz.  Symb.  iv.  p.  303,  note,  492.  B. 

e.  rpira  f i{  Yaiv  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  ii.  62,  a.,  63.  On  the  town  of  Buto, 
&c.,  cf.  ii.  155,  b. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  nave  deferrentur — Cf.  iv.  76,  &c.  V. 

b.  Bov/3atrnv.  The  Pibeseth  of  Ezekiel,  xxx.  17-  R.  p.  461. 

In  the  Delta  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch,  cf.  ii.  158, 
on  the  spot  now  called  Tell-Bastah,  the  hill  of  Bastah.  E.  Orient. 
II.  ch.  ii.  p.  59.  • 

c.  olvoc  apiriXtvoc — Cf.  ii.  37,  c.,  and  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  450, 
and  on  the  festival  of  Artemis  Bubastus,  p.  367. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  fipyrai  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  ii.  40,  and  on  Busiris,  ii.  59,  6. 

b.  rov  Ik  rvirrovrai — On  the  verb,  cf.  ii.  42,  h.  The  deity  is  Osiris, 
whose  death  by  Typhon  was  thus  bewailed,  and  whose  memory, 
as  the  founder  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  was  thus 
preserved.  Cf.  ii.  40,  b.,  132,  a. 
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Ch.  LXII. — a.  Taiv — In  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch,  where  the  village  of  Ssa-al  Uadjar  now  stands. 
It  was  the  ancient  Capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neitn,  Hdtus  ii.  59.  On  the 
feast  cf.  ii.  170,  171.  B.,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  Xi>xva  Kaiovm — Lamps  were  common  in  the  Egyptian  festivals : 
in  this  they  were  probably  used  from  Osiris  being  adored  as  the 
god  of  fire  and  the  sun,  ii.  41,  a.,  and  for  the  same  cause  afterwards 
in  the  festivals  of  Serapis.  Also  to  Keith,  as  goddess  of  the 
purest  light.  Spencer  (de  ritt.  Hebr.  iv.  6)  thinks  that  from 
Egypt  the  Jews  also  derived  their  custom  of  lighting  candles,  &c. 
in  some  of  their  festivals.  B.  Cf.  Persius,  Sat.  v.  181,  “Lucemae 
Portantes  violas.” 

c.  <pv\aaaovT(Q  c.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  48,  b. 

Ch.  LXIII. — a.  ’ HX/ov  noXiv  k.t.X.  On  Heliopolis  cf.  ii.  7,  a 
and  on  Buto,  ii.  155,  b. 

b.  Ilairp/^u — mentioned  by  none  of  the  ancients,  except  Hdtus, 
cf.  ii.  63,  64,  71.  165;  in  the  W.  of  the  Delta.  By  Mannert  it  is 
identified  with  Xois.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Xois. 

c.  iv  vtjifi  fiuc pep  £v\ivtp — in  a little  wooden  shrine  or  chapel , cf.  ii. 
91.  B. 

d.  oi  Si  ci'xuXipaux — those  who  wish  to  pay  their  vows,  B.,  or,  those 
who  are  under  a vow. 

e.  fiaxn  ....  yivira i.  This  combat,  Creuzer,  Symb.  iv.  p.  267, 
quoted  in  B.,  considers  a representation  of  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Egyptian  Mysteries.  “Mars,  among  the  Egyptians  and  other 
ancient  nations,  was  held  to  be  the  god  of  nature,  wno  contained  the 
seeds  of  all  things ; which  seeds,  when  communicated  by  him  to 
the  earth,  his  mother,  see  next  ch.,  gave  birth  and  life  to  all  that 
exists.  And  as  they  believed  this  to  have  happened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  so  they  considered  that  the  same  process 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  in  the  spring,  wdien  the 
world,  as  it  were,  begins  anew,  and  again  receives  the  seed,  not  at 
once  and  without  some  struggle,  but  only  after  resistance  and  op- 
position. Hence,  as  the  ancients  held  that  both  the  influence  that 
made  nature  productive,  as  well  as  the  generative  power  of  nature 
herself,  resided  in  the  deity,  it  may  be  conceived  that  these  com- 
bats, in  which  the  image  of  Mars  was  only  after  a struggle  carried 
into  the  temple,  represented  in  an  allegoric  manner  the  struggles 
and  resistance  of  nature,  that  had  to  be  overcome  by  agricultural 
toil  and  labour  at  the  commencement  of  every  year.”  Hence  the 
meaning,  inhonesta  notio,  (Valck.)  in  m/ppiiai  in  the  following  ch., 
which  confirms  Creuzer’s  idea  of  this  combat ; viz.,  that  the  en- 
trance of  Mars  after  contest  and  labour  is  a representation  of  the  toil 
and  labour  necessary  to  be  undergone  every  year,  before  the  earth  can 
be  made  to  receive  the  seeds  committed  to  her  care; — an  illustration 
of  the  Divine  command,  “ In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread” — for,  “ cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,”  &c. 
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Ch.  LXIV. — a.  vofiiaai — Cf.  i.  131,  c. 

b.  ovfi/ufai. — Cf.  note  e.  on  preceding  ch.  So  also  liaheyi oQat, 
bjuXitv,  if  \6yovt  1\6hv,  and  i\6t1v  srapa,  in  ii.  115.  B. 

c.  Tfj  pi/Tp ! — Hence,  as  Cr.  conjectures,  in  all  likelihood,  arose 
the  Greek  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus;  this  goddess,  as  seems  pro- 
bable, being  the  Mother  into  whose  temple  Mars  desired  to  enter ; 
and  the  Greeks  derived  the  story  from  tne  Egyptians,  but  without 
understanding  to  what  it  alluded.  See  note  e.  on  preceding  ch. . 

d.  tv  ipoTm — Here,  in  the  wider  meaning,  including  the  vab c and  the 
Tcptvoc,  the  sacred  close,  grove,  and  all  the  buildings  that  might  adjoin 
the  temple,  as  well  as  the  temple  itself,  cf.  i.  4 7,  a.,  and  Thucyd.  iii.  96. 

e.  Aiyv7TTtoi  It  SpijiriceiiotHTi  k . r.  X.  That  the  adoration  of  beasts 
by  the  Egyptians  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  respect  they  bore 
to  animals  for  their  utility,  or  from  feelings  of  superstition  alone, 
may  well  be  believed : the  cause  of  it  must  be  sought  in  something 
far  different;  it  had  reference  doubtless  to  some  of  the  mysterious 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  Theology  concerning  the  hidden  opera- 
tions of  nature,  the  causes  of  which  were  objects  of  their  greatest 
research.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  also,  intimately  connected  with 
Egyptian  belief  and  doctrines,  contributed  to  it  in  no  slight  degree. 
Cf.  Creuz.  Symb.  i.  p.  475.  B.  H.’s  opinion  upon  this  difficult  sul> 
ject,  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  355,  seqq.,  I snail  endeavour  to  condense : 
“ Animal  idolatry,  tne  prevailing  superstition  of  almost  every  part 
of  Africa,  and,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  other  nations,  the 
religion  of  the  earliest  rude  inhabitants  of  Egypt — its  origin,  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  explain — all  hypotheses,  such  as  the 
rarity  of  the  animals,  their  utility  or  their  noxiousness  to  man,  in- 
sufficient— a mere  childish  delight  in  this  or  that  kind  of  animal 
probably  one  of  the  causes ; the  great  variety  of  it  to  be  explained 
by  the  great  number  of  different  tribes  which  inhabited  Egypt — 
in  later  times  it  stood  in  a closer  relation  to  the  political  formation 
of  the  people,  and  was  made  the  means,  in  ttje  hands  of  the  ruling 
priest  caste,  at  the  foundation  of  their  colonies,  of  alluring  the 
neighbouring  savage  tribes  and  bringing  them  into  a political 
connexion  with  themselves.  As  it  differed  in  the  different  nomes, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  priests,  in  the  places  where  they 
founded  colonies,  gained  over  the  rude  inhabitants  by  the  adoption 
of  their  worship,  and,  by  appointing  apartments  in  their  temples 
for  the  animals  which  these  held  6acred,  made  these  temples  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  tribe.  This  worship  probably  much 
changed  by  political  revolutions ; for  example,  the  national  wor- 
ship of  the  sacred  steer  of  Memphis  may  be  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  Memphis  having  been  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Of  the  animals 
held  sacred  by  the  vulgar,  the  priests  made,  in  their  literature,  a 
very  different  application  : many  of  their  written  characters  bor- 
rowed from  them.  As  hieroglyphics  were  pictures  of  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  pictures  of  animals  naturally  formed  a large  pro- 
portion of  these  characters.  Further,  as  these  animals  were  held 
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sacred  by  popular  superstition,  they  became  pre-eminently  adapted, 
by  a very  natural  association  of  ideas,  as  the  representatives  of 
divinity.  Thus  the  sparrow-hawk  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples, 
signified  in  general,  divine,  sacred,  consecrated;  the  beetle  the 
universe,  &c.  From  certain  attributes  of  the  gods  being  expressed 
by  certain  animals,  probably  arose  the  custom  of  representing  the 
deities  with  the  heads  of  animals ; and  hence,  from  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  priest  caste  to  copy,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
deities  they  served,  in  their  bearing  and  exterior  deportment,  arose 
the  pourtraying  of  the  priests  with  animals’  heads  or  masks.” 
“ As  the  adoration  of  animals  in  Egypt  was  not  founded  on  their 
utility  to  man,  Lucian  (de  Astrol.  v.  218)  conjectures  that  the 
several  animals  were  emblems  of  the  imaginary  figures,  into  which 
the  ancients  had  in  very  early  times  distributed  the  stars,  distin- 
guishing them  by  the  names  of  living  creatures ; but  the  relation 
between  the  zodia,  or  celestial  images,  and  the  animals  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  is  far  too  limited  to  warrant  this  hypothesis.  The 
real  clue  is,  no  doubt,  that  furnished  by  Heeren,  Fetichism ; and 
the  result,  the  notion  is  as  worked  out  by  him,  a system  of  religion, 
with  Fetichism  for  basis,  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  for  outward 
characteristic,  and,  within,  a science  founded  on  astronomy,  and 
by  the  operation  of  which  the  fetichs,  serving  as  gods  for  the 
people,  became  merely  symbols  for  the  priests ; who,  allowing  the 
mass  of  people  to  indulge  in  this  gross  and  humiliating  species  of 
adoration,  reserved  for  themselves  a secret  and  visionary  system  of 
Pantheism  or  emanation.  Article  15,  jEgyptus,  Class.  Diet.  Cf. 
E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  198,  and  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  Animal 
Worship,  from  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geog. 

Ch.  LXV.— a.  iovaa ry  Atfvtf— on  Hdtus’  idea  of  Egypt 

being  a region  by  itself,  cf.  ii.  16,  a. 

b.  avtirat — ab  avirjpt — are  consecrated , dedicated . Cf.  ii.  165,  are 
devoted,  given  up  wholly  to. 

c.  AtSwvoi  c.  r.  X. — keepers,  stewards : fuXtiuvby  is  dicitur  qui 
alicujus  rei  curam  gerit,  cf.  iii.  61,  viii.  31,  38.  B. 

d.  tl>x,cic  raoSt  a<pi  k.  r.  X.— The  otpi  refers  to  the  ptXtSwvoi  just 
mentioned.  On  the  passage,  cf.  Diod.  i.  83.  B. 

e.  3C  S’  av  </3iv  fi  ipr)Ka  k.  t.  X. — On  this  ibis  cf.  ii.  75,  c.  seqq. 
The  V'p?jE  or  UpaZ,  one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  Egypt,  the  falcon,  called 
by  Egyptians  (iair\9,  soul.  Hence  as  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  its 
figure  is  every  where  painted  in  the  entrances  of  their  temples,  and 
in  other  sacred  places.  Hence  the  reverence  paid  to  it.  Cf.  Creuz. 
Symb.  i.  p.  487,  quoted  by  B.  Also  H.  Egypt  ch.  ii.  p.  357,  and 
E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  186,  187. 

Ch.  LXV  I. — a.  ti  g>)  Kart\apj3avc  ....  roiaSt — if  something  of 
the  following  nature  did  not  frequently  happen  to  the  cats,  KaraXap- 
fiavnv  incider e,  accidere,  ii.  152,  iii.  42,  iv.  33,  ix.  60.  Wytt. 

b,  Otla  vprpfpaTa  ....  aiiXovpovy — mira  res  accidit  fehbus  ,*  or 
with  Gesner,  madness,  a supernatural  impulse,  seizes  the  cats.  Schw. 
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“The  cat,  indebted  to  its  glossy  fur,  was  a symbol  of  the  moon." 
Class.  Diet.,  Article  15,  JEgyptus. 

c.  tiauravric — standing  at  intervals  from,  each  other,  ravra  Si 
yivofitva,  and  while  this  happens.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 700,  2,  Accus.  Absolute. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  tf  iprif  oreyaf,  i.  q.  ipoi  Orjsai — cells  or  chambers 
in  the  burying  vaults.  Schw.  On  the  embalming  and  worshipping 
of  the  brute-creation  among  the  Egyptians,  cf.  ii.  64,  e. 

b.  Bovfidan — Cf.  60,  b. 

c.  Kvvac — The  dog,  no  doubt  the  type  of  the  dog-headed  Anubis, 
who,  endowed  with  that  animal’s  nature,  followed  Isis  in  her  search 
for  the  remains  of  Osiris : whether  identical  with  Thoth,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hermes,  or  with  Sirius,  appears  uncertain.  Cf.  also  E.  Orient. 
H.  ch.  iv.  p.  187. 

d.  dif  S'  avTwQ  k.  r.  X. — and  in  the  same  way  as  the  bitches , &c. 
Transmissive  dat.  after  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  of  coincidence, 
equality,  similarity,  &c,  Jelf,  § 594,  2.  oi  ixvevrai — the  ichneumons. 
Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  83, 87 ; probably  the  same  animal  as  that  called  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh's  rat,  somewhat  like  a ferret,  only  much  larger. 
Whether  it  really  devours  the  crocodile’s  eggs,  and  destroys  that 
animal,  as  Diod.  asserts,  by  creeping  down  its  throat,  Pococke,  i. 
p.  203,  was  unable  to  learn,  but  thought  the  first  probable,  and 
the  latter  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  B. 

e.  B ovtovv  jroXtv. — Cf.  ii.  155,  b. 

f.  rdf  Si  ipic  k 'E piiiie  7r oXiv. — There  were  two  cities  of  this  name; 
1st,  The  smaller  Ilermopolis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  Hdtus 
makes  no  mention ; 2nd,  The  great  Ilermopolis,  in  the  Heptanomis, 
or  Middle  Egypt.  W.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  ibises 
Hdtus  here  spe;iks  of  as  laid  up  at  Hermopolis,  were  the  state- 
ibises,  belonging  to  the  public  in  general,  kept  and  fed  in  the  tem- 
ples ; while,  besides  these,  each  private  family  maintained  its  own 
peculiar  bird,  which  at  death  was  not  sent  to  the  general  repository 
at  Hermopolis,  but  embalmed  wherever  it  might  chance  to  be. 
This  is  evident  from  the  immense  number  of  their  mummies  dis- 
covered at  Memphis,  and  from  the  variety  of  the  method  of  their 
embalming.  The  ibis,  as  a sign  and  symbol  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
making  its  appearance  at  that  time  and  destroying  the  river-insects, 
was  sacred  to  Hermes,  who  was  believed  first  to  have  pointed  out 
the  admeasurements  of  the  increase  of  the  river,  whence  in  the 
hieroglyphics  he  is  drawn  with  the  head  of  an  ibis.  Hence  the 
sacred  bird  was  laid  up  in  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Hermes  or  Thoth. 
Creuzer,  quoted  by  B.  Cf.  particularly  on  this  city,  also  called  the 
Ibeum,  or  city  of  the  Ibis,  near  Oshmanein,  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p. 
48.  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  the  inventor  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
Egyptian  god  of  wisdom.  The  stately  ibis,  which,  year  after  year, 
measured  off  the  fresh  mud,  a cubit  at  each  step,  first  gave  the 
Egyptians  an  idea  of  number  and  mensuration,  and  was  for  that 
reason  consecrated  to  Thoth,  the  reputed  inventor  of  both.  Cf. 
ii.  138,  c. 
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g.  \6kov(. — Somb  suppose  jackals  are  meant,  as  modern  travellers 
deny  the  existence  of  wolves  in  Egypt,  Aristotle,  however,  and 
Pliny,  confirm  our  author’s  account.  The  mummies  of  jackals  are 
frequently  found,  and  the  figures  of  wolves  also  among  the  Egyp- 
tian carvings  and  on  the  wrappings  of  mummies.  B.  “ Wolves 
are  the  animals  of  the  lower  world,  the  guardians  of  Amenthes, 
the  empire  of  the  dead  among  the  Egyptians,  over  which  Dionysus 
and  Ceres,  that  is,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ruled,  and  where  the  latter  bore 
the  surname  of  Serapis.  Hence  therefore  they  appear  so  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  the  deities  just  mentioned,  upon  the  monuments 
of  the  dead.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  364,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXVIII. — a.  T<3v  Ik  KpoxoStiXuiv  k.t.X.  Hdtus,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  here  speaks*  of  the  crocodilus  vuU/aris,  s.  Niloticus,  by 
which  name  the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  usually  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  countries.  B.  refers  to  a crowd  of  writers  on  the 
subject:  H.,  referred  to  in  ii.  64,  e.,  after  speaking  of  the  great 
variety  in  animal  worship  owing  to  the  number  of  different  tribes 
in  Egypt,  says ; why  therefore  the  crocodile  was  holy  in  one  part  of 
Egypt  and  the  hippopotamus  in  another,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine,  any  further  than  that  it  was  the  primaeval  religion  of 
this  or  that  race.  Cf.  Long,  Egypt.  Ant.  ii.  p.  300,  seqq. — The  de- 
scription of  the  crocodile,  from  which  perhaps  the  emblematical 
representation  of  Leviathan  is  drawn,  in  Job  xli.  1 — 34,  is  well 
known. 

b.  roic  vtqu puararovc  ....  ovilv. — Pliny,  H.  N.  viii,  25,  says  that 
they  lie  hid  in  caves  during  this  season,  speaking,  as  probably 
Hdtus  did,  of  the  crocodiles  of  the  Delta,  which,  in  a state  of  leth- 
argy from  the  cold,  would  stand  in  less  need  of  food.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  has  been  asserted  by  a man  of  learning,  that  they 
are  capable  of  living  for  many  months  without  food,  and  an  in- 
stance is  positively  known  of  one  that  passed  17  days  without  any 
kind  of  nutriment.  B.  Denon  also.  Travels  in  Egypt,  ii.  p.  308, 
unable  to  account  otherwise  for  their  power  of  long  abstinence, 
says  that  it  appears  probable  that  they  find  in  the  Nile  a sufficient 
quantity  of  easily  procurable  food,  which  they  digest  slowly,  being, 
like  the  lizard  and  serpent,  cold-blooded  and  of  an  inactive  stomach. 
General  Belliard  had  a young  one  in  his  possession  which  lived 
four  months  without  eating,  without  appearing  to  suffer,  or  to  grow 
larger  or  become  leaner. 

c.  yXuooav  ....  aim  Ipvat. — So  too  Denon,  ii.  p.  82,  thought, 
considering  that  the  throat,  which  hangs  as  loose  as  a purse,  sup- 
plied with  its  elasticity  the  place  of  a tongue ; but  a more  careful 
search  has  detected  a tongue,  which  from  its  small  size,  only  3 
inches  long  and  5 wide,  and  from  its  being  attached  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  had  escaped  the  observation  of  many.  • 

a.  Stpua  ....  vairav. — Denon,  ii.  p.  186,  writes,  that  he  fired  at 
one  witnin  20  paces  with  a heavy  musket:  the  ball  struck  and 
rebounded  off  his  scales ; he  made  a leap  of  ten  feet  and  dived  into 
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the  river.  “ His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a 
close  seal.”  Job  xli.  15. 

e.  — Either  leeches  are  not  meant  by  this  word,  as  there 

are  none  in  the  Nile,  or  else  Hdtus  intended  to  have  said,  flies , or 
gnats.  (To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  flies  or  gnats  cannot  be 
meant ; for  the  reason  given  for  the  (iStWai  in  the  crocodile’s  mouth, 
is  art — lv  vian  Slairav  irouiifitvov,  and  flies  and  gnats  do  not  live 
under  water.  Perhaps  river-lampreys  might  be  what  Hdtus  meant.) 
The  bird,  the  rpo^IXoc,  who  is  said  to  perform  this  good  office  for 
the  crocodile,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  wren,  called  the 
Saq-saq.  B. 

Ch.  LX IX.— a.  ro'tai  S’  ou  c.  r.  X. — At  Tentyra  the  crocodiles 
were  destroyed,  and  at  Ombos  held  sacred.  Cf.  ii.  68,  o.  Juvenal 
Sat.  xv.  28,  &c.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  45 — 47. 

h.  ’EAt^avri'vijv — Cf.  ii.  17,  a. 

c.  xayipai. — by  the  Copts  still  called  Amsah,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Temtsah ; both  appellations  resembling  that,  here  given.  By  “ the 
Ionians  who  gave  them  the  name,”  are  probably  meant  those 
Ionians  who  settled  in  Egypt  under  Psammitichus;  ii.  154.  At 
the  end  of  the  ch.  rpoKoS.  lizards,  cf.  iv.  192.  B.  Cf.  Long,  Egypt. 
Ant.  ii.  p.  305,  note. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  "nriroi  oi  irorapioi — Bochart  considers  the  Hip- 
popotamus to  be  the  Behemoth  of  Job,  xl.  15 ; others,  the  elephant. 
Lee  translates  Behemoth  by  “ cattle.”  (Townsend’s  Chronol.  and 
Hist.  Bible,  pt.  ii.  p.  342.)  On  Papremis,  cf.  ii.  63,  b. 

b.  fin rev  Si  k.  t.  X.— Some  of  these  particulars  are  inaccurate  ; for 
the  animal  does  not  show  its  tusks  when  its  mouth  is  closed,  nor 
has  it  the  tail  of  a horse ; on  the  contrary,  Aristotle’s  account,  viz. 
that  it  has  the  tail  of  a hog,  is  more  like  the  truth.  It  is  no  longer 
found  in  Egypt,  but  only  al>ove  the  cataracts,  in  the  more  intenor 
parts  of  Africa.  Of  its  hide  the  Abyssinians  to  this  day  make 
bucklers.  B. 

Ch.  LXXI  I. — a.  \uriSuTbv — scaly  fish  ; probably  the  bichir,  de- 
scribed by  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  covered  with  strong  scales,  suf- 
ficient to  defend  it  from  the  tooth  of  any  animal  that  may  attack 
it.  This  solidity  arises  from  a bony  substance  which  lines  each 
scale  underneath,  so  thick  and  compact,  that  very  few  of  our  cut- 
ting instruments  will  penetrate  it.  Schw.  Linn  ecus  considers  it 
the  Cyprinus  rubescens  Niloticus,  Red  Carp  of  the  Nile.  B. 

b.  xr)va\<lnrtKaq.  The  Vulpunser,  or  Anas  tadoma,  of  Linneeus ; 
the  cravant.  Horapollo  says  that  this  bird  denoted  in  hierogly- 
phics, a son  ; from  the  exceeding  affection  it  showed  its  oilspring. 
Hence  perhaps  the  reverence  paid  it.  B. 

Ch.  LXXI  II. — a.  </x)(Vi£.  “ The  Egyptian  Phoenix  was  a fabul- 
ous bird,  and  all  that  Hdtus  and  others  have  related  of  it,  has 
reference  to  the  symbolical  doctrines  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
ancients,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  Its  explanation  is  astronomical! 
by  its  advent  the  Egyptian  priests  intended  to  show  the  return  of 
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* The  Great  Year,’  which,  when  completed  by  the  recurrence  of 
many  of  the  common  cycles,  produces  as  it  were  a new  birth  of 
time.  As  the  sun  is  the  author  of  this,  his  course  marking  the 
period  and  the  return  of  this  New  ASra,  the  Phoenix  consequently 
is  the  bird  of  the  sun ; his  appearance  and  splendid  colour  are 
tokens  of  this ; he  comes  from  Arabia,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  bears  with  him  his  deceased  parent,  all  the  passed  ages  com- 
pleted in  the  cycle  just  gone  by,  wrapped  in  myrrh,  the  produce 
of  the  East,  like  an  egg,  (for  all  past  time  may  be  considered  as 
shut  up,  and  gone,  never  to  return,)  and  this  he  bears  to  Heliopolis, 
the  city  of  the  sun,  who  receives  the  offering  into  himself,  and 
hides  it  in  the  womb  of  eternity,  thenceforth  to  begin  a new  tera 
of  the  world.”  Creuzer,  quoted  by  B.  Hence,  among  the  early 
Christians,  it  was  the  emblem  of  immortality  and  resurrection.  Cf. 
iii.  28,  e.,  and  Early  Orient.  Hist.  ch.  ii.  p.  58.  “ It  may  be  briefly 
stated,  that  the  symbolic  fable  of  the  return  of  Phoenix  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  represent  the  well-known  Sothic  period — 
the  great  year  of  the  Egyptians — the  last  of  the  1461  years  that 
elapsed  ere  the  solar  year  of  365  days  coincided  with  the  fixed  year 
of  365J  days.”  Cf.  also  ch.  iv.  p.  182. 

b.  <ic  'HXtovjroXTrou  k.  t.  X. — probably  meaning  the  noted  college  of 
priests,  there.  B.  Cf.  ii.  3,  b. 

c.  awoirnpiiOrj,  has  finished  his  trials.  Cf.  iii.  40,  b. 

Ch.  LXXl  V. — a.  rovrov  yap  ....  <po6f . The  serpent  is  a con- 
stantly recurring  symbol  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  was,  says 
Creuzer,  the  emblem  of  immortality,  and  hence  the  symbol  of  the 
Theban  J upiter,  to  whom  the  reptile  itself  was  held  sacred.  Eter- 
nity also  was  represented  by  a serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  or 
an  endless  serpent  enclosing  an  eye ; and  wisdom  by  the  same  ex- 
tended at  length. 

Ch.  LXXv. — a.  BovroOv  rroXiv — in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  vil- 
lage El-Bneib  now  stands ; another  town  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned in  ii.  63, 59, 133,  and  155,  b.  B. 

b.  irTtpiorwv  itpiwv.  Winged  serpents  are  also  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  JElian ; also  in  Scripture  as  appertaining  to  Egypt. 
Isa.  xxx.  6,  “ The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south — nom  whence 
come  the  viper  and  the  flying  fiery  serpent,”  &c.  Cf.  also  Cicero, 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  36.  B. 

c.  rrjv  i/kv — the  Numenius  Ibis,  or,  Ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvier ; 
white,  with  the  head  and  neck  bare,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  feet  and  beak,  black.  Cf.  ii.  67,  /.  The  black  ibis,  the  Ibis 
FalcineUa  of  Cuvier,  is  said  to  make  its  appearance  some  days  after 
the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Of  the  last  no  mummies  have 
been  discovered.  B.  They  are  both  figured  and  described  in  Long, 
Egypt.  Ant.  ii.  p.  307. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  rpt|.  From  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Av.  1138, 
some  suppose  a bird  of  the  species  cornix.  B.  Gesner  thinks  it 
our  corncrake. 
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b.  btl£ai  . . . ifitic.  Cf.  note  c.  on  preceding  ch. 

Ch.  LXXVI1. — a.  oi  fxiv  Tripi  k.  t.  X.  “The  Egyptian  husband- 
men or  peasantry,  who  dwelt  in  villages  and  open  places,  and  made 
the  tending  of  cattle  and  agriculture  their  business,  always  re- 
mained distinct  from  the  nomad  herdsmen,  who  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tains and  marshes,  where  the  land  is  unfit  for  tillage.  H.  Egypt, 
ch.  ii.  p.  335. 

b.  pviiprjv — IrraaKtovnp,  Accus.  after  verbs  of  learning,  conclud- 
ing, studying,  practising,  being  in  the  habit  of,  &c.  (Cf.  ii.  51,  a.) 
Jelf,  § 561.  Cf.  § 548,  c.  pvgpg,  not  memory,  so  much  as  observ- 
ation, attention  to  all  that  has  already  past.  Care  and  great  attention 
to  the  records  of  time  past,  and  a strong  desire  to  keep  up  this 
knowledge  in  those  who  come  after,  Scnw.  considers  to  be  here 
meant.  Hence  Xoyuurarot  just  after,  rerum  preeteritarum  maxime 
periti,  most  conversant  with  antiquities,  &c.  &c.  Cf.  i.  1,  a. 

c.  niWyortc — bread,  so  called,  Casaubon  conjectures,  from  its 
shape  being  like  a cone,  similar  to  our  long  rolls.  B. 

d.  o'lvy  $’  Ik  spt Oiiov  ....  ayTTtXot.  On  these  two  points,  cf.  ii.  37, 
e.,  and  H.  1. 1.  p.  450.  On  the  importance  of  the  Egyptian  fisheries, 
cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iii.  p.  442,  and  Isaiah  xix.  5 — 9,  there  quoted. 

Ch.  LXXVIII.— a.  fuptfiriftsvov — ad  imitationem  expressum.  Jelf, 
§ 368,  a.,  Remarks  on  the  Deponent  Verbs. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  Mavipwc — meaning,  according  to  Jablonsky, 
offspring  of  Menes,  the  eternal,  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Egypt,  cf.  ii.  4,  c.  Hence  Osiris  or  Horus  is  probably  meant,  on 
whose  mournful  fate  the  song  was  composed.  Cf.  Creuz.  Symb. 
i.  p.  446,  seqq.,  B.,  and  ii.  48,  g.  h. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  ’S.vuiptpovTai  ....  AaKiSatpovioim  k.t.X. — On 
the  reverence  paid  in  Lacedmmon  to  the  aged,  cf.  the  scattered 
notices  in  Muller’s  Dorians,  ii.  pp.  94,  194,  403,  and  Aristoph. 
N ub.  989.  HKovot  rijc  oiov,  retire  from  the  road  for  them,  make  way 
for  them.  Separative  gen.,  Jelf,  § 530,  1,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  kiOUvoq Xtviov? — saXaoip ifie.r.X. — under-shirts 
next  the  skin,  fringed  about  the  legs  and  reaching  to  the  knees  ; Kali 
or  Kelt,  in  Egyptian,  meaning,  according  to  Jablonsky,  the  knee  or 
leg.  Modem  travellers  inform  us  that  in  Egypt  dress  has  under- 
gone little  change.  According  to  Creuzer  the  rt6uvt<;  are  now 
called  milayeh,  and  the  iiuara  tipivta  are  the  Arabian  barnouses. 
B.  Cf.  i.  195,  a.,  ii.  37,  c. 

b.  ’Op^iKoT at ....  n v8a  yoptioun — Cf.  ii.  49,  50,  a.  b.,  55,  a.,  &c., 
illustrating  the  connexion  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Gk 
Sacred  Rites  and  Mysteries,  and  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from 
the  former ; at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  more  ancient  Gk  doc- 
trines. On  the  origin  of  the  Gk  mythology  and  its  connexion  with 
the  Egyptian,  cf.  Thirl  w.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  185 — 192:  on  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines,  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  141,  seqq.,  and  cf.  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  iii., 
Oriental  Sources  of  Gk  Mythology. 

c.  ovle ....  oaiov  Ian  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  the  reference  in  ii.  37,  c.,  to 
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H.  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osi.  p.  352,  gives  the  reason  of  this : viz. 
that  wool  being  produced  from  an  animal,  was  considered  as  im- 
pure, and  therefore  unfit  for  the  pure ; hence  it  was  not  worn  in  the 
temples ; while  from  flax,  the  production  of  the  immortal  earth,  a 
garment  thin  and  pure  was  made,  unstained  with  the  filth  of 
animal  contact.  B. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  Kai  raSt  dXXa,  fiel(  rt  ku i k.  r.  X. — And  these 
things  besides  have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  viz.  to  which  of  the 
gods  each  day  and  month  belongs,  and  how,  according  to  what  day  each 
is  born  on,  with  what  fortune  he  shall  meet,  &c.,  i.  e.  they  have  in- 
vented the  consecration  of  the  several  days  and  months,  and  the 
science  of  calculating  fortunes  according  to  the  birthday.  Cf.  H. 
Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  343,  seqq. : “ The  construction  of  a correct  calendar 
must  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a country  dependent 
upon  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  N ile,  where  it  was  of  consequence 
to  know  the  exact  epochs  at  which  this  would  take  place,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  it  beforehand ; and  where  in  general  tne  business  of 
agriculture  turned  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  and  the  cor- 
rect determination  of  the  year  and  its  parts.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  husbandry,  and,  with  that,  of  political  civilization  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  priest  caste,  who  bestowed  extraordinary  assiduity 
upon  it,”  &c.  &c. 

b.  brtotm  t'/Kvphou,  with  what  chances  he  shall  meet,  i.  e.  what  his 
future  fortune  shall'  be.  In  the  following  sentence  ol  lv  7rooj<r« 
ytvojxivm,  those  who  have  been  occupied  in,  who  have  practised  poetry. 
B.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 622,  3,  b.  'Ev  Causal.  Situation  external  or  in- 
ternal— circumstances— feelings,  in  which  a person  is,  or  is  caught 
or  detained,  whereby  he  is,  as  it  were,  surrounded.  Cf.  vi.  37,  a. 
On  the  influence  of  astrology  and  astronomy  in  Egypt,  see  H.  1. 1. 
ch.  ii.  p.  341. 

Ch.  LXXXIII. — a.  at  yt  fiavrijial — the  modes  in  which  oracles 
were  given.  Schw.  On  the  influence  in  Egypt  of  the  oracles,  (the 
strongest  band  by  which  rude  nations,  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
can  be  chained  to  a certain  degree  of  civilization,)  in  tne  formation 
of  the  earlier  states  and  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  priest 
caste,  cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  359.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Hdtus,  they  were  only  given  by  the  gods,  and  only  by  certain  of 
these  to  whom  it  was  appointed : a regulation  by  which  the  priest 
caste  kept  them  more  securely  in  their  own  hands.” 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  'H  Si  iqrpuci)  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p. 
345 : “ The  medical  science  of  the  Egyptians  was  closely  connected 
with  astrology,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  having  reference  to 
the  astronomical  deities,  and  to  each  of  them  a particular  member 
was  dedicated;— that  there  should  be  physicians  for  particular 
members  of  the  body  and  for  their  particular  diseases,  affords  an- 
other proof  how  rigidly  the  subdivisions  of  the  castes  were  kept 
separate,”  &c.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  169. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  Qpijvoi  Si  k.  t-  X. — Embalming  was  known  also 
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to  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  The  reasons  for  its 
practice  in  Egypt  were  chiefly,  1st,  Their  unwillingness  to  have 
the  body  either  consumed  by  fire,  which  they  considered  a beast, 
or  eaten  by  worms,  cf.  iii.  16;  ‘2ndly,  Their  desire  to  preserve  it, 
from  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  cf.  ii.  123,  and 
Diod.  i.  91,  and  from  the  commonly  received  idea  that  if  the  body 
were  kept  entire  and  fresh,  the  soul  would  remain  the  longer  near 
it,  and  be  detained  from  setting  out  immediately  on  its  unhappy 
wanderings  through  the  earth ; 3rdly,  That  they  might  retain  after 
death,  pledges,  in  the  earthly  remains  of  those  most  dear  to  them ; 
with  this  idea  were  connected  the  annual  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  the 
worship  of  the  Manes,  and  the  custom  of  depositing  the  body 
either  in  or  near  some  temple.  B.  in  his  6th  Excursus;  to  which 
a list  of  writers  on  embalmment’is  annexed.  By  H.,  on  the  other 
hand,  embalmment  and  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  and  safe 
preservation  of  mummies  is  considered  to  have  originated  from  and  ' 
to  be  connected  with  the  popular  belief  in  a continuance  after  death , 
a coarse,  sensual  kind  of  notion,  and  one  closely  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  body ; the  identity  of  which  was  never  laid  aside, 
and  upon  its  preservation  depended  the  continuance  of  existence 
in  Hades,  or  Amenthes,  the  empire  of  the  lower  world.  Cf.  ii.  67, 
g.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  H.  considers,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  popular  belief,  bearing  about  it  too 
clearly  the  marks  of  having  been  formed  according  to  a scientific 
system,  to  be  considered  any  other  than  a philosophical  system  of 
the  priests.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  359,  seqq.  Cf.  also  ch.  iv.  in  E. 
Orient.  H.  p.  170.  Some  trace  embalmment  to  the  religious  creed 
of  the  country;  others  view  it  as  a wise  expedient,  suggested  by 
the  annual  inundation,  during  the  continuance  of  which  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  land  sepulture  was  impossible.  Both  causes 
perhaps  co-operated.  Other  reasons,  such  as  scarcity  of  wood  for 
funeral  piles,  are  given  in,  art.  19,  jEgyptus.  Cf.  also  L.  Egypt. 
Ant.  i.  p.  15,  and  ii.  p.  99,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  Oi  ...  . xarearai,  cf.  i.  199,  b. 

b.  ri)v  filv  awovlaioTarrjV — SC.  rnpi-^ivaiv. — Observe  that  of  each  of 
these  three  ways  of  embalmment  tnbre  were  further  subdivisions,  as 
is  evident  from  the  mummies  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Minutoli 
and  Belzoni  reckon  five  methods  in  all.  The  expense  of  the  1st  me- 
thod, according  to  Diod.  i.  91,  was  an  Attic  talent,  243/.  15s.,  and 
of  the  2nd  twenty  minas,  or  8U.  5s.  B.  Cf.  L.  Egypt  Ant.  ii.  p. 
99,  seqq. 

c.  tov  ovk  ooiov  ic.  r.  X. — The  name  and  image  of  Osiris,  doubtless, 
are  meant.  Cf.  ii.  61,  132,  170.  B.  And  L.  Egypt.  Ant.  ii.  p.  104. 

d.  o'tyiv  t KTToStvv.  — viz.  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  oe  dt 

inroXenroyivoi  are  the  taricheut®  or  embalmers.  oUr/yaoi,  the  public 
buildings  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  art,  wnither 
they  carried  the  corpses.  Cf.  end  of  the  preceding  ch.  B. 

e.  fcipgaKa — consisting  of  resin,  and  of  aromatic  drugs,  and  other 
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such  ingredients ; which  have  been  found  in  the  skulls  of  mummies. 
The  Ethiopian  stone  was  probably  of  that  kind  which  Strabo  says 
he  found  between  Syene  and  Phil®,  black  and  very  hard.  Knives 
of  this  same  stone  have  been  discovered  in  mummies.  B. 

f.  Tt)v  roiXbjv  vaoav  k.t.X. — In  this  sentence  Hdtus  refers  to 
tciXtrjv  in  two  senses,  the  intestines  in  the  belly,  and  the  belly  itself. 
He  says  they  take  out  all  the  bowels ; and  having  cleansed  it,  abri)v 
sc.  rt)v  KoiXtyv,  i.  e.  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  &c.  To  this,  the  cavity 
of  the  belly,  all  that  is  afterwards  mentioned  of  washing  with  palm- 
wine,  &c.,  belongs,  and  not  to  the  bowels;  for  they  were  not  re- 
placed ; but,  as  Porphyry  tells  us,  were  put  into  a chest,  and  after 
a prayer  for  the  dead  man  pronounced  by  one  of  the  embalmers, 
in  which  all  sins  of  repletion  were  laid  upon  the  bowels,  were  cast 
into  the  river.  B. 

g.  olvtfi  <poiviKT]tifi — cf.  ii.  37,  e. 

h.  Xirptfi.  i.  q.  virpif). — Not  nitre,  but  natron,  mineral-alkali  or 
potash,  used  in  the  composition  of  soap.  B.  So  L.  and  S.  D.,  soda 
or  potassa. 

i.  1 lytpac  ifidofiiiKovTa. — Some  suppose  this  space  refers«*iot  only 
to  the  number  of  days  the  body  lay  in  alkali,  but  to  the  whole 
time  consumed  in  the  embalmment ; and  that  30  or  40  days  is  the 
time  during  which  the  body  was  left  in  the  alkali,  as  Diodorus 
states;  and  that  the  70  days  during  which  they  mourned  for  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  refer  to  the  whole  time  consumed  in  the  cere- 
mony : cf.  Gen.  1.  2 — 4.  The  account  of  Hdtus  is,  however,  clear, 
and,  as  far  as  he  informs  us,  70  days  were  appropriated  to  the 
alkalization  alone;  longer  was  not  permitted,  lest  the  more  solid 
portions  of  the  body  should  be  dissolved.  B. 

j.  rip  Koppt — gum-arabic;  produced  from  the  Egyptian  thorn  or 
acacia;  by  some  supposed  the  same  with  the  Mimosa  Nilotica  of 
Linnaeus.  Cf.  Pococke  i.  p.  69. 

Ch.  LXXXVII. — a.  n} v koiXIijv — the  belly,  not  its  contents. 
int\a(}6vTic  to  kXI>  opa  k.t.X. — -preventing  the  injection  from  returning 
back. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  trvpyaiy.  — Some  think  this  purgatorial 
liquor  the  juice  of  the  horse-radish,  ii.  125;  others,  salt  and  water. 
According  to  Creuzer,  either  the  juice  of  aloes,  or  aloes  in  water. 
— Creuzer,  after  a comparison  of  the  different  authorities,  concludes 
that  these  taricheut®  belonged  to  the  class  Pastophori,  the  lowest 
order  of  priests.  B. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  fj  vir‘  avrov  ....  ti9v jjwc  k.t.X. — A similar  belief 
prevails  among  the  Hindoos  of  the  peculiar  blessedness  of  those 
drowned  in  the  Ganges.  H.  alludes  to  this  in  enumerating  the 
resemblances  of  the  external  worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  Indians. 
Cf.  H.  Ind.  ch.  ii.  p.  306. 

b.  ipuc  ....  rou  tiiiXov. — “ There  is  scarcely  a single  Egyptian 
deity,  who  does  not  bear  some  relation  to  agriculture,  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Egyptian  states  for  its 
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promotion.  The  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  Nile,  which,  as  so  many 
various  parts  and  powers  of  nature,  became,  under  the  veil  of  divers 
symbols,  objects  of  worship,  became  so  scarcely  at  all  on  their 
own  account,  but  only  so  far  as  they  promoted  increase  and  fruit- 
fulness. Osiris  is  a representation  of  the  Nile,  when  he  steps  forth 
and  manures  the  earth ; in  like  manner  the  representation  of  the 
sun,  so  far  as  he  returns  yearly  to  bring  back  fecundity  to  the 
land ; and  becomes  thus,  in  general,  the  symbol  of  civilization,  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  upon  agriculture.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  342. 
Cf.  also  ii.  41,  a. 

Ch.  XCI. — a.  Xipiut,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Thebais, 
or  Upper  Egypt ; bv  the  Gks  called  Panopolis,  from  the  worship 
there  paid  to  Pan.  Ruins  of  it  are  to  be  seen  at  Ekhmim.  Smith's 
C.  D.  and  Wess. 

b.  nepiTfoc  «.  t.  X. — “ The  exploits  of  Perseus  and  Bellerophon  are 
laid  out  of  Greece,  in  the  East, — he  (Perseus)  is  carried  along  the 
coasts  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  where  Hdtus  heard  of  him  from  the  priests, 
and  into  the  unknown  lands  of  the  south.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the*  fables  owed  many  of  their  leading  features  to  the  Argive 
colonies  which  were  planted  at  a later  period  in  Rhodes,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Asia.  But  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
connexion  implied  by  them  between  Argolis  and  the  nearest  parts 
of  Asia,  may  not  be  wholly  without  foundation.”  Thirlw.  i.  p.  125. 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  vol.  i.,  thinks  that  the  legend  of  Perseus  refers  to 
astronomical  and  physical  phenomena — tnat  the  hero  is  no  other 
than  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  Horus,  or  the  sun,  cf.  ii.  42,  e.,  whose 
advent  brings  fertility  and  prosperity,  tvffijv.  uirao.  A iy.,  who  con- 
quers all  that  opposes  him ; the  solar  influence  overcoming  moisture, 
mgs,  vapours ; and,  rejoicing  like  a giant  to  run  his  course,  com- 
pletes in  spite  of  them  his  annual  revolution — who,  transferred  to 
Greek  mythology,  is  the  Hercules  of  the  12  labours,  the  founder 
of  the  Olympic  games,  as  he  here  is  of  those  in  Chemmis.  Cf.  also 
E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  v.  p.  81,  Legend  of  Heracles. 

c.  hd  Traarjc  aywvirjc  tx0VTa — a gymnastic  contest,  including  every 
kind  of  exercise.  Schw. 

d.  x^aivac  sat  Itpyara. — Both,  as  well  as  cattle,  mentioned  as 
prizes  in  the  Gk  games.  Cf.  Pind.  01.  ix.  146,  Nem.  x.  82,  and 
Horn.  II.  xxii.  159,  and  Schol.  B. 

e.  tarifiaivov — Cf.  i.  90,  d. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  oi — lv  roT at  IXm — As  formerly  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt  was  a marsh,  so,  even  in  after-ages,  though  much  raised  by 
the  deposit  of  the  river,  it  still  continued  in  very  great  measure 
fenny  ; so  that  we  have  frequent  mention  of  the  marshes  of  Egypt. 
Besides  this  general  appellation,  rb  KXoc  was  peculiarly  applied  to 
the  region  between  the  Bolbitine  and  Sebennytic  branches  of  the 
river,  and  of»this  part  Hdtus  here  means  to  speak.  Its  inhabitants 
followed  a pastoral  life,  perhaps  not  being  of  the  Egyptian  stock, 
but  of  the  Arabian  or  Libyan,  and  in  mode  of  living  resembling 
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the  nomad  tribes ; whence  they  were  hated  and  despised  by  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians,  who  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
from  whom  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Those  dwelling 
above  the  marshes  are  the  same  as  those  who,  he  elsewhere  says, 
inhabit  the  part  of  Egypt  that  is  sowed.  B.  Cf.  ii.  77,  a.,  and  the 
ref.  to  H.,  who  enlarges  on  the  fact,  that  “ it  was  not  so  much  the 
keeping  of  cattle — which  in  fact  was  equally  indispensable  with 
agriculture — as  the  nomad  life  of  the  neatnerds,  to  wnich  caste  be- 
longed those  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  marshy  plains  of  the  Delta, 
that  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  Gen.  xlvi.  34,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  ruling  priest  caste, 
wTho  carefully  strove  to  nourish  the  hate  and  scorn  in  which  they 
were  at  all  times  held.”  Cf.  ii.  100,  b.,  on  the  sway  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings  in  Egypt,  and  ii.  128,  a. 

b.  irpbg  eliTiXftT/p  rCiv  oirtatv — ad  rictus  facilitatem.  B. 

c.  Xwrov.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  lotus  here  mentioned,  (on  an- 
other kind,  cf.  ii.  96,  iv.  1 77,)  the  1st  is  the  Nymphwa  lotus  of  Lin- 
naeus, with  a white  flower,  and  an  esculent  round  root,  like  that  of 
the  potato ; the  second,  Nymphaa  nelumbo,  or  Nelumbium  spedosum, 
“ with  a pinkish  flower,  whose  capsule  contains  esculent  seeds.” 
The  first  is  still  found  in  great  abundance  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
Damietta,  arid  is  used  as  food ; the  latter  species  appears  extinct 
in  Egypt,  though  plentiful  in  India.  Schw.  Savary  (letter  1) 
says,  “ The  calix  of  the  lotus  blows  like  a large  tulip,  with  a sweet 
smell  like  that  of  a lily ; it  is  found  plentifully  on  the  sides  of  lakes 
and  in  the  rivulets  near  Damietta,  which  are  covered  with  this 
majestic  flow'er,  that  rises  upwards  of  two  feet  above  the  water.” 
A detailed  account  is  given  in  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  448,  seqq. 

d.  KaXvKi — not  a calyx,  but  a separate  stalk  or  stem.  H .1.1. 

e.  rijv  St  f3vf3\ov — the  plant  from  which  the  papyrus  was  made, 
generally  so  called  itself.  The  part  which  ip  SXKo  n rpairovet,  w'as 
employed  as  well  for  writing  on  as  for  manufacturing  sails,  mats, 
garments,  bed-coverings,  cordage,  &c.  B.  Cf.  also  ii.  100,  te  flifi- 
\ov—from  a roll  of  papyrus,  and  on  the  period  when  it  came  into 
use  among  the  Greeks,  v.  58,  c.  On  the  Papyrus  plant,  see  more 
in  Heeren,  1. 1.  ch.  iv.  p.  449,  seqq. 

/I  iv  k\i fidvtp  Statjtavi'i — in  a red-hot  stew-pot.  eAi'/3avoc,  some  kind 
pot  or  pan,  probably  with  a cover  to  keep  in  the  heat — Cf.  H. 
Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  448. 

g.  Zw<n . . . IxOiiujv  povvoiv. — This  appears  to  speak  the  non-Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshes,  (cn  ii.  92,  a.,)  any  how, 
their  half-barbarian  method  of  life ; for,  as  H.  observes,  speaking 
of  the  Ethiopian  Icthyophagi,  it  is  a remark  that  applies  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race,  that  the  nations  subsisting  on 
fish  are  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Cf.  i.  200,  a., 
and  the  ref.  to  H.  Egypt,  in  ii.  77,  d. 

Ch.  XCIII. — a.  rwv  y ap  Mv  ....  idyxpa>v. — The  construction 
here  given  by  Schw.,  who  makes  the  gen.  rwv  «<5v  depend  on  r«Sv 
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Ktyxpoiv,  taking  the  two  together  as  the  grains  or  spawn  of  the  eggs, 
i.  e.  the  eggs  themselves,  does  not  appear  so  good  as  Schaefer’s,  quoted 
in  B.,  nam  ex  ovis  excemunt  cenchros,  quos  dicimus,  neque  hos  con- 
fertos,  oils  aOpSovQ,  sed  paucos  singulis  vicibus : for  from  their  eggs 
they  shed  grains  of  spawn,  i.  e.  balls  or  small  masses  of  spawn  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  grains,  by  a few  at  a time. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  oi  jrjpi  tA  i\ia.  Cf.  ii.  92,  a. 

b.  kiki.  A kind  of  sesamum.  H.  1. 1.  The  castor-berry.  S.  and  L.  D. 

c.  oi  filv  Ko\pavTic  . . . antif/ova — some  press  the  oil  out  of  the  grains 
by  bruising  them,  others  parch  it  first  and  then  boil  it. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  apiptfiXi)aTpov. — Such  nets  to  keep  off  gnats,  &c. 
were  known  to  the  Gks  and  Latins,  who  called  them  conopcea, 
rwvwTrua.  Cf.  Brunck’s  Analecta,  iii.  p.  92,  and  Juvenal  Sat.  vi. 
80,  Ut  testudineo,  &c.  They  are  still  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
are  made  of  muslin  or  gauze.  B.  Of  a similar  nature  are  the 
mosquito  curtains  used  in  Italy,  the  East,  &c.  Cf.  Conopwum, 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.  riff  t/fjlpiff — by  day.  rijv  Si  viisra — throughout 
the  night.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 606,  obs.  2.  The  gen.,  accus.,  and  dat.  are 
all  used  to  express  relations  of  time,  and  they  differ  as  follows : the 
time  is  represented  by  the  gen.  as  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
action : by  the  dat  as  the  space  wherein  the  action  took  place ; while 
the  accus.  expresses  the  duration  of  the  action. 

Ch.  XCV1. — a.  anavdric — probably  the  Mimosa  Nilotica  of  Lin- 
nseus,  one  of  the  kinds  of  acacia.  B.  On  the  Egyptian  boats, 
internal  navigation,  Xapnp'oQ  avip oc — the  north  winds  which  pre- 
vail during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  render  the  navigation 
against  the  stream  easy, — and  commerce,  cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p. 
456,  seqq. 

b.  rip  Kupf; vaiip  \urifi — the  lotus-tree  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  the 
Rhumnus  lotus  of  Linnaeus  ; whence  the  lotophagi  received  their 
name;  cf.  iv.  177,  b .;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  lotus  of  ii.  92, 
c.  B. 

c.  cop  pi — Cf.  ii.  86,  j. 

d.  ravra — ov  Svvavrai, — exception  to  the  rule  that  a neuter  plur. 
subject  is  joined  with  a singular  verb;  when,  as  here,  the  neuter 
plural  does  not  express  living  objects,  but  the  personality  or  plu- 
rality of  the  parts  to  be  signified.  Cf.  Thucyd.  l.  126,  i-milr)  lirrjX- 
Qov  ’OXvfnria — the  Olympic  (not  festival  but)  games.  Jelf,  § 385,  b. 
iva  t6v  worapov — up  the  river.  Jelf,  § 624,  1,  a.  Ovpy,  a door - 
shaped  raft,  or  float. 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  IpftpUc  . • • vgaoioi. — Cf.  Diod.  i.  36,  and  Isaiah 
xix.  5,  where,  from  its  vast  overflow,  the  Nile  is  called  the  sea.  B. 

b.  Naecpanoc — Cf.  ii.  178,  a.  179. 

c.  abrac  rdf  irvpapi'Jaf. — “ The  pyramids  which  are  denominated 
from  Gizeh,  are  always  intended  by  the  pyramids,  and  Hdtus  men- 
tions no  others.”  R.  p.  496. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  roC  at*  1 (iaoiXivovTot — of  the  reigning  monarch. 
So  iEschyl.  P.  V.  937.  rbv  cparoCvr’  dii — the  sovereign  for  the  time 
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being.  Cf.  ix.  102,  d.  The  Satrap  of  Egypt  is  intended,  who,  from  his 
power,  almost  that  of  an  independent  monarch,  might  be  not  inaptly 
termed  a king,  cf.  ii.  1 49,  f.  Such  at  the  present  day  is  the  power  of 
the  Turkish  Pasha.  Of  this  the  strongest  instance  has  been  given  in 
our  time  by  the  present  revolt  and  actual  independence  of  the  Pasha 
of  this  very  country.  The  setting  aside  of  this  city  Anthylla,  sup- 
posed by  L.  to  be  the  same  as  Gyncecopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Satrap’s  wife,  further  illustrates  the  regal  powers 
of  those  great  officers,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  courts.  On 
th£  refractory  conduct  and  frequent  revolts  of  the  powerful  Satraps 
— one  of  the  causes  of  the  internal  decomposition  of  the  Persian 
empire — cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  228,  seqq.,  272,  274 ; and  on  the 
allotment  of  districts,  cities,  and  villages  to  favoured  individuals 
and  their  female  relatives,  p.  267,  seqq.  Cf.  also  on  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  its  effects,  H.  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  466. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  AlyvwHovt  . . . Xdyovc  Ipewv.  The  opinion  of  H., 
Egypt,  ch.  iii.  p.  367,  seqq-,  appears  on  this  point  highly  probable, 
viz.  that  all  that  is  related  by  Hdtus  on  Egyptian  history  was  de- 
rived principally  from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  whom  he  particu- 
larly consulted,  cf.  ii.  3,  b. ; but  that  Diodorus  has  followed  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  and  Manetho  those  of  Heliopolis.  Hence  the 
discrepancies  in  these  writers,  in  their  several  enumerations  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchs.  Cf.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  251. 

b.  Mi; i/a — Cf.  ii.  2,  a.  4,  c.  On  the  sources  and  the  value  of  the 
sources  we  have  of  ancient  Egyptian  history,  read  particularly  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geogr.  JEgyptus, 
Pharaonic  Era. — In  Appendix  iii.  of  H.  Egypt,  a comparison  is 

Sven  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  as  given  by  Hdtus,  Diodorus,  and 
anetho,  with  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject : cf. 
also  the  Fragments  of  the  History  of  Thebes,  in  the  same  vol.,  p. 
419,  seqq. 

c.  array ftpvpuHTai  k.  t.  X. — Tt<pvpa,  cf.  Schneider’s  Lexicon,  not  only 
a bridge,  but  also  an  embankment,  or  mound,  in  Iliad  v.  89 ; and 
ytipvpovv,  not  only  to  join  by  a bridge,  but  also  to  block  up  with  an 
embankment,  cf.  II.  xxi.  245.  So  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  67,  the  isthmus 
irovrov  yitpvpav ; and  in  Isth.  iv.  34,  yt<pvpav  novna&a : so  that  here 
it  may  mean  that  by  raising  embankments  he  separated  Memphis 
(from  the  Nile),  and  rendered.it  safe  from  inundation.  Schw.  and 
B.  In  S.  and  L.  D.  it  is  translated,  furnished  with  dykes.  E.  Orient. 
H.,  ch.  ii.  p.  52,  follows  the  sense  of  embankment. 

d.  rbv  yitp  ir Arapov  . . . airb  Mtp^joc  ....  ouptuiv  piuv. — “ It  ap- 
pears,” says  R.,  p,  497,  “ that  Memf  or  Menouf,  which  is  rather  a 
position  than  a village,  (cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  Noph  shall  be  waste  and 
desolate  without  an  inhabitant,)  is  the  site  of  Memphis,  a name 
which  signifies  full  of  good  things.  Jablonsky.  In  Scripture  Moph 
or  Noph.  Cf.  Isa.  xix.  13,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  52.  Tne 
name  is  supposed  by  Wilkinson  to  be  derived  from  Me-n-nofri, 
the  abode  of  good  men.  On  the  ancient  course  of  the  Nile  alluded 
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to  in  the  text,  R.  says,  p.  500,  “ From  this  description,  a part  of 
which  however  is  obscure,  together  with  the  description  of  the 
ground  in  Dr.  Pococke,  and  the  aid  of  our  own  observation  on 
other  capital  rivers,  it  appears  very  clearly  that  the  Nile  in  ancient 
times  ran  through  the  plain  of  the  mummies  near  Sakkara ; and 
thence  along  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh  stand,  and  finally  in  the  line  of  the  canal  of  Beheira, 
into  the  bay  of  Abukir  or  Canopus."  A chart  of  the  present  and 
ancient  course  of  the  Nile  is  given  in  R.  p.  494,  and  extracts  from 
various  travellers  on  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  p.  497 — 499.  Cf.  also 
the  interesting  extract  from  Russell’s  Egypt  in  Class.  Diet.,  Mem- 
phis. Though  Psammitichus  and  his  successor  usually  lived  at 
Sais,  ii.  152,  yet  Memphis  was  always  considered  as  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  469,  and  appears  in  that  character 
at  the  Persian  conquest,  iii.  11,  13,  91,  e.,  at  the  time  of  Hdtus’ 
visit  to  Egypt,  ii.  3,  b.,  and  even  under  the  Ptolemies,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscription  at  Rosetta. — See  further,  on  the  tradition  of  the 
change  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  H.  Egypt,  ch.  i.  p.  298. 

e.  piaov  rtiiv  obpiiov — in  the  midst  between,  equi-distant  from,  the 
mts  of  Arabia  and  Libya.  B. 

f.  8c  diripyplvog  pin — which  flows,  excluded  from  its  old  course, 
viz.  in  a different  direction.  See  the  map  in  R.  p.  494.  tritXiv — Ijnj. 
this  city  ( the  same,  I say)  that  is  now  called,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 816,  6, 
Hemat  ics  on  the  Relative  Pronoun.  o<tt«c  throws  an  emphasis  on  the 
substantive  to  which  it  refers,  introducing  an  especial  attribute 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  its  real  and  peculiar  pro- 
perty, or  differentia,  while  8c  expresses  merely  an  accidental  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  assigned  to  other  objects.  Cf.  ii.  151,  a. 

g.  tov ‘HQaiorov  rd  ipuv  k.t.X. — See  more  in  ii.  101,  108,  110, 
121,  136.  Later  monarchs  added  to  what  Menes  had  begun: 
Moeris  built  the  northern  portico  of  it,  Rhampsinitus  the  western, 
Asychis  that  on  the  east,  which  was  the  most  magnificent,  and 
Psammitichus  that  on  the  south.  On  the  colossus  erected  before 
this  temple  by  Amasis,  cf.  ii.  176.  The  ruins  of  this  most  splendid 
structure  are  yet  to  be  found  near  the  village  Mit-Rahineh.  The 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  of  Hdtus,  is  the  Egyptian  Phtha.  See 
Creuz.  Symb.  i.  p.  329.  B.  On  this  deity,  Phtha,  cf.  article  12, 
Theology,  xEgyptus,  Class.  Diet. : “ The  second  Demiurgus,  the 
god  of  tire  and  life,  was  Phtha;  who  came  forth  from  the  egg  of 
the  world,  cf.  ii.  42,  c.,  which  Kneph  had  formed.  Phtna  is 
organizer,  artisan  of  the  world,  who  executes  his  work  with  ac- 
curacy and  truth ; the  power  of  fire,  which  bears  so  important  a 
part  in  the  production  of  things,  and  favours  their  increase  and 
development.”  Cf.  also  E.  Orient.  Hist.  ch.  iv.  p.  195. 

Ch.  C. — a.  Ik  pbj3\ov — Cf.  ii.  92,  e. 

b.  aWoiv  fiaaiKi.wv  rpujKooiuv  k.  r.  X. — The  following  is  extracted 
from  article  10,  History,  jRyyptus : “From  the  time  of  Menes  to 
that  of  Moeris,  Hdtus  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark ; stating  merely 
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that  the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings.  Diodorus,  i. 
45,  counts  an  interval  of  1400  years  between  Menes  and  Busiris, 
8 kings  named  Busiris,  and  makes  the  8th  successor  of  the  last 
of  these,  by  name  Uchoreus,  the  founder  of  Memphis.  From 
Uchoreus  to  Mu;ris  he  reckons  12  generations.  Manetho,  on  the 
other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes  and  the  time  at  which  we 
may  consider  his  history  as  authentic,  16  dynasties,  which  include 
3000  years.  Cf.  also  the  ref.  to  H.  in  ii.  99,  b.  But  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and  conflicting 
statements,  whether  we  regard  these  dynasties  as  collateral  and 
contemporary  reigns,  or  as  belonging  merely  to  the  fabulous  periods 
of  Egyptian  history,  the  following  particulars  may  be  regarded  as 
correct.  Egypt  during  this  interval  had  undergone  numerous 
revolutions;  had  detached  itself  from  Ethiopia;  tne  government, 
wrested  from  the  priestly  caste,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
military  caste ; Thebes,  under  a line  probably  of  native  princes, 
had  commenced  her  career  of  conquests;  Memphis  had  been 
founded,  and  already,  no  doubt,  other  cities  had  arisen  in  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt.  On  a sudden,  in  the  time  of  a king,  called  by 
Manetho,  Timaus,  but  who  does  not  appear  among  the  names  in 
his  list  of  dynasties,  a race  of  strangers  entered  from  the  East  into 
Egypt.  Every  thing  yielded  to  these  fierce  invaders,  who,  having 
taken  Memphis,  and  fortified  Avaris,  or  Abaris,  afterwards  Pelu- 
sium,  organized  a species  of  government,  gave  themselves  kings, 
and,  according  to  certain  traditions,  founded  On,  the  city  of  the 
Sun,  Heliopolis,  to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  More  than 
2 centuries  passed  under  the  dominion  of  this  race,  commonly 
called  the  Shepherd-Race,  their  dynasty  that  of  Hyksos,  or  Shep- 
herd-Kings. Their  sway  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  and  their  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants,  bar- 
barous. Their  conquest  of  Egypt  dates  b.  c.  2082,  and  their 
dynasty  ruled  at  Memphis  260  years,  under  6 monarchs.  Thebes, 
however,  formed  a powerful  league  against  them,  and  under  two 
warlike  princes  drove  them  from  Egypt,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Avaris  or  Abaris,  whence  they  at  last  departed  under  capitulation. 
Even  however  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  Lower  Egypt 
seems  to  be  divided  among  communities  of  diflferent  origin,  some 
of  whom  had  formed  petty  states,  while  others,  pastoral  tribes,  like 
the  Israelites,  fed  in  tnis  quarter  numerous  flocks.  Cf.  ii-  92,  a.  g., 
77,  a.  The  kings  of  Thebes,  however,  taught  by  experience,  dis- 
trusted such  dangerous  neighbours.  Once  masters  of  Memphis, 
which  they  defended  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  nomades,  by  vast  and  splendid  works,  they  be- 
gan to  conquer  the  states  of  the  Delta ; and  after  vain  efforts  to 
turn  away  these  pastoral  communities  from  the  life  they  pursued, 
by  making  them  build  cities,  took  the  bold  resolution  of  embracing 
them  all  in  one  vast  proscription  of  the  impure,  i.  e.  of  those  who 
refused  submission  to  the  sacerdotal  behests.  Hence  the  com- 
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plaints  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  their  consequent  departure  from 
the  land ; hence,  the  Grecian  traditions  of  the  departure  of  Cadmus 
and  Danaus  for  other  lands.”  Cf.  ii.  4,  c.,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Geog.,  The  Middle  Monarchy,  where  much  the  same  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  Hyksos,  (a  nomadic  Arab  horde,)  and  the 
vfry  interesting  ch.  iii.  in  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  80 — 83. 

c.  Nircidcpif. — “ A long  succession  of  queens,  under  the  title  of 
Candace,  reigned  over  Ethiopia  in  Meroe — bas-reliefs  of  the  queens 
as  conquerors  and  heroines  are  found  at  Naga,  near  Shendy,  which 
is  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe — Hdtus  mentions  a Nito- 
cris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia,  who  ruled  over  Egypt.” 
H.  Ethiop.  ch.  ii.  p.  205. 

d.  xatvnvv  rip  Xoyy — i.  e.  she  pretended  she  was  going  to  consecrate 
it.  Cf.  also  i.  164,  o'lKtyta  iv  Karip<ji<Ttu,  and  viii.  114.  Schw. 

e.  p'i\pai  ....  ir\iov — Ctesias,  fragg.  Persic,  c.  47,  50,  51,  men- 
tions that  among  the  Persians  criminals  were  sometimes  condemned 
to  a similar  death  to  that  which  Nitocris  inflicted  on  herself.  W. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  oh  yip  iXiyov — Cf.  Jelf,  5 786,  obs.  6,  quoted  in  ix. 
109,  b.  tear  ovSlv  ilvai  Xapirp6ri]T0c,  i.  e.  iv  ohbivi,  or  ear’  ovilv, 
Xapirpobc  ilvai.  Gaisf.  These  330  kings,  who  left  no  monuments 
behind  them,  are  undoubtedly  the  first  17  dynasties  of  Manetho. 
See  H.  Egypt.  Append,  xii.  1. 1.  in  ii.  99,  b.  See  also  H.  Egypt. 
Pref.  p.  281,  on  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  in  the 
text,  viz.  that  the  ancient  history  of  the  Egyptians  and  tne  deeds 
of  their  kings  as  related  by  Hdtus,  and  by  mm  collected  from  the 
mouths  of  tne  Egyptians,  is  undoubtedly  an  hieroglyphic  history 
merely  assumed  from  public  monuments ; — which  appears  from  the 
fact,  that,  beyond  the  names  of  these  330  kings  off  the  papyrus 
roll,  they  could  relate  nothing,  because  they  left  no  mohuments 
behind.  Cf.  also  JZgyptus,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geog.,  The 
Old  Monarchy. 

b.  Mo/piof — On  his  date,  cf.  ii.  13,  b.,  and  ref.  in  100,  b.  Cf.  also 
H.  1. 1.  p.  409. 

c.  rov  "H^aiVrov  ....  icpoirhXata  — Cf.  ii.  99,  g. — “ The  remaining 
monuments  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  are,  the  pilaster  and  granite 
halls  of  Karnak,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  Sphinx  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  colossal  obelisk  now  in  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  at  Rome.”  Americ.  Quart.  Rev.  in  JEgyptus,  Class. 
Diet. 

d.  hartpov  IrjXivata  — Cf.  ii.  149. 

Ch.  CII. — a.  'S.teuaTpic — Cf.  ii.  100,  b.  “There  is  no  date,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  range  of  profane  chronology,  more  disputed 
than  that  of  the  age  of  Sesostris.  Various  epochs  have  been 
assigned;  the  extremes  differing  nearly  600  years.”  Dr.  Hales, 
quoted  in  E.  Orient.  H.,  Chronology,  where  Sesostris  is  dated 
1618  b.  c.,  but  by  Dr.  Hales  1308  b.  c.  See  the  discussion  on 
Sesostris  in  that  work,  (E.  Orient.  H.,)  p.  90 — 99.  The  following 
is  extracted  from  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Sesostris. 
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“ Sescwtris  (2t(Tw<rrptc),  or,  as  Diodorus  calls  him,  Sesoosis  (X»<to*mtic), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses  or  Harnesses. 
Not  only  do  Manetho  and  the  monuments  prove  that  Sesostris  is 
the  same  as  Ramses,  but  it  is  evident  from  Tacitus,  (Ann.  ii.  59,) 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  identified  Ramses  with  Se- 
sostris, in  tne  account  which  they  gave  to  Germanicus  of  the  vic- 
tories of  their  great  monarch.  Ramses  is  a name  common  to 
several  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties ; 
but  Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Ramses,  third  king  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the  father  of  Menephthah, 
according  to  the  restoration  of  the  lists  of  Manetho  by  Bunsen. 
This  king  is  frequently  called  Ramses  II.,  or  Ramses  the  Great, 
to  distinguish  him  from  Ramses,  the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  It  was  under  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  that  Egypt  obtained  her  greatest  splendour,  and  of  these 
monarchs,  Ramses-Sesostris  obtained  the*  most  celebrity.  Al- 
though the  Egyptian  priests  evidently  exaggerated  the  exploits 
of  Ramses-Sesostris,  and  probably  attributed  to  him  the  achieve- 
ments of  many  successive  monarchs,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  the 
numerous  monuments  bearing  his  name  still  extant  in  Egypt,  that 
he  was  a great  warrior,  and  had  extended  his  conquests  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  His  conquest  of  Ethiopia  is  attested  by' 
his  numerous  monuments  found  in  that  country,  and  memorials  of 
him  still  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the  remains  of  his  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  conquests  represented  on 
the  walls,  and  we  can  still  trace  there  some  of  the  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia  whom  he  subdued.  We  have,  moreover,  another  striking 
corroboration  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  this  monarch,  as  well  as 
of  the  trustworthiness  of  that  prince  of  travellers,  Herodotus.  The 
latter  writer  relates,  that  most  of  the  stelae  which  Sesostris  set  up 
in  the  countries  he  conquered,  Were  no  longer  extant  in  his  time, 
but  that  he  had  himself  seen  those  in  Palestine  of  Syria  with  the 
inscriptions  upon  them.  He  also  adds  that  he  had  seen  in  Ionia, 
two  figures  (ru7ro«)  of  the  same  king,  cut  in  the  rock;  one  on  the 
road  from  Ephesus  to  Phocoea,  and  another  on  the  road  from  Sardis 
to  Smyrna.  Now  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the  stelae,  which 
Herodotus  saw  in  Syria,  has  been  discovered  in  modem  times  on 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Beirut,  (the  ancient  Berytus,)  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus;  and  though  the  hieroglyphics  are 
much  effaced,  we  can  still  decipher  the  name  of  Ramses.  The 
monument,  too,  which  Herodotus  saw  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to 
Smyrna,  has  likewise  been  discovered  near  Nymphi,  the  ancient 
Nymphffium;  and  although  some  modem  critics  maintain,  that 
the  latter  is  a Scythian  monument,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Herodotus  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  point.  (Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  98; 
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Lepsius,  in  Anal.  dell.  Instit.  di  Corrisp.  Archeol.  vol.  x.  p.  12; 
Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  231,  where  a drawing  is  given  of 
the  monument  near  Nympni.)  The  name  of  Sesostris  is  not  found 
6n  monuments,  and  it  was  probably  a popular  surname  given  to 
the  great  hero  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  borrowed  from 
Sesostris,  one  of  the  renowned  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  or 
perhaps  from  Sesoothus,  a king  of  the  third  dynasty.  It  appears 
from  Manetho,  that  Ramses-Sesostris  was  also  called  Sethosis, 
which  Bunsen  maintains  ought  to  be  read  Se-sothis,  and  that  its 
meaning  is,  the  son  of  Sethos  or  Seti.  (Bunsen,  iEgyptens  Stelle 
in  der  Weltgeschichte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  97 — 114.)”  “That  Sesostris, 
or  Ramesses  the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia,  is  not  to  be 
considered  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  but  historically  a 
monarch  of  Egypt,  is  so  obvious  as  to  render  it  almost  unnecessary 
to  mention  it — tne  name  of  no  Pharaoh  appears  so, often  upon  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  with  so  much  splendour,  as  the  name 
and  title  of  Ramesses  the  Great.  ‘ Beloved  and  confirmed  of 
Ammon, — Son  of  the  God  of  the  sun, — ruler  of  the  obedient  people.’ 
are  the  titles  here  frequently  bestowed  upon  him.”  H.  See  the 
very  interesting  account  of  his  expeditions,  conquests,  and  mar- 
vellous monuments,  in  H.  Egypt  cn.  iii.  p.  426,  seqq.  Cf.  also  H. 
Ethiop.  ch.  ii.  p.  215.  “ He  cannot  be  placed  later  than  b.  c.  1500.” 

b.  irXoioioi  paxpoioi — Cf.  i.  2,  b.,  and  on  ’E^)V0.  QaXaoaav,  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  Indian  Sea,  i.  1,  b.  H.  1.  1.  p.  428. 

Ch.  CIII. — a.  airoSaoaptvoc — Cf.  i.  146,  b.  faivovrai  ....  at 
OTijXat,  cf.  D.  p.  45. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  <p aivovrai ....  Mybirrm. — H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  219, 
considers  that  these  were  Egyptians  transplanted  either  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  some  other  Asiatic  monarch,  into  Colchis ; in  the 
same  manner  that  we  know  other  nations  were  treated,  whom 
Hdtus  hence  calls  avaairaaroi.  Cf.  iii.  93,  iv.  204,  v.  12,  vi.  20.  B. 
And  vi.  3,  where  a story  is  forged  by  Histiseus  that  Darius  medi- 
tated transplanting  the  Ionians  to  Phoenicia.  The  instance  of  the 
Jews  is  well  knowrn:  cf.  2 Kings  xviii.  32.  Cf.  also  i.  155,  d.,  and 
R.  p.  269.  Ritter,  however,  Vorhalh,  35,  quoted  under  Colchis, 
Class.  Diet.,  employs  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Colchians 
were  a colony  from  India.  The  country  of  Colchis  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  E. 
by  Iberia,  (the  modern  Georgia,)  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  the  bound- 
aries were  somewhat  indefinite,  and  were  often  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Trapezus  ( Trebizond ).  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  tlpopriv  dptportpovc- — This  shows  Hdtus  visited  Colchis;  pro- 
bable also  from  iv.  86. — See  D.  p.  45,  on  Hdtus’  Travels  out  of 
Greece. 

c.  TrtptrdpvovTat  ic.  r.  X. — Cf.  ii.  37,  a . In  reference  to  the  ob- 
servation just  above,  that  “the  Egyptians  are  a black  race  with 
woolly  hair,”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  i.  p.  301,  seqq.,  observes  that  these 
assertions  must  be  limited ; first,  that  it  applies  only  to  the  great 
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body  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  upper  classes ; and  secondly, 
that  the  expression  does  not  exactly  signify  a complete  black,  but 
rather  a dark  brown,  and  hair  rather  curly  than  woolly.  Cf.  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  63. 

d.  Xvpot  ot  r.  r.  X.  Supioi  Si  oi  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  i.  72,  a.  The  Ther- 
modon,  the  Thermeh  in  Cappadocia.  The  Parthenius,  the  Chati- 
Su  or  Bartan-Su,  separates  Paphlagonia  from  Bithynia,  Smith's 
C.  D.  7rap’  Aiyvwrtwv  pep.,  have  learnt  from  the  Egyptians.  Ilapa. 
Causal.  The  person  or  thing  whence  knowledge  or  hearing,  &c. 
proceeds.  Jelf,  § 637,  2. 

e.  Mdspwvtc — towards  the  N.  of  Armenia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine:  afterwards  called  Sanni.  R.,  p.  282,  and  iii.  94,  c. 

Ch.  CV. — a.  Xi .vov  povvo < k.t.A. — Cf.  i.  195,  a. 

h.  XapSovucSv — As  this  word  properly  refers  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  can  hardly  be  intended  in  this  passage,  it  appears 
probable,  as  Schw.  notes,  that  the  Gks  themselves  confounded  the 
two,  XapSov iicov,  Sardinian,  and  XapSiavov  or  SapSiawcov,  Sardian, 
belonging  to  Sardis;  the  linen  of  which,  either  manufactured  or 
dyed  there,  was  noted  throughout  Greece.  Hence  pap  pa  XapSi- 
avucov,  Aristoph.  Acham.  1 12,  Pax,  1 174.  B.  See  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  68. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  lv  XlaXaitrrivy  Xvply — Though  this  name  included 
the  land  of  Judaea,  i.  72,  a.,  yet  here  the  maritime  coast  occupied 
by  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians  must  be  meant;  for  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  Hdtus  could  have  visited  the  interior  without 
leaving  us  some  description  of  a nation  so  peculiar  as  the  Jews. 
Cf.  ii.  159,  b.  B. 

b.  ip  Qwcaiav — Cf.  i.  142,  b. 

c.  xc^mttijp  oTiOaprjc — The  ontdaprj,  span,  half  a cubit ; as  rpirov 
ij/iir aXavrov  is  two  talents  and  a half,  and  i/3J.  yptraX.  six  talents  and 
a half,  so  irepvrrj  emOapr/  is  four  cubits  and  a half,  i.  e.  6 ft  9 inches. 
Cf.  i.  50,  d.  Schw. 

d.  wpoun  Toim  ipoltn — Cf.  Soph.  Trach.  1057-  K ai  xlPa^  Ka‘  vw- 
ro*(T«  po\9rioai;  iyu  (casa).  W.  Cf.  H.  1. 1.  p.  426,  seqq.,  on  Sesostris. 

Ch.  CVII — a.  Adpvyct  c.r.X.  Cf.  ii.  30,  c. 

Ch.  CVI  1 1. — a.  sal  rap  Sub  pvx°c — Cf.  H.  l.l.  on  Sesostris,  and 
ii.  102,  a.  On  his  monuments  at  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  or 
Phtha,  p.  427,  and  on  Hephaestus,  iL  99,  s. 

b.  irXarvripoioi — somewhat  salt,  or  brackish.  Pococke,  i.  p.  198, 
says  that  through  Egypt  the  water  of  the  wells  is  salt. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  Karanl/iai  Si  rrjv  — Cf.  Diod.  i.  54,  and  H. 
1. 1.  on  Sesostris,  p.  438. 

b.  SoKiu  ....  yuopiTpiti  ivpiOilira — It  is  plain  that  this  art  existed 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Joseph  into  Egypt;  cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  20.  B. 
“When  Hdtus  ascribes  the  origin  of  geometry  to  these  mensura- 
tions, it  can  be  hardly  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  mensura- 
tions of  the  areas  of  whole  townships,  though  he  might  derive  his 
conjecture  from  private  possessions.  These  mensurations  were 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  canal  system,  for  the  construction 
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and  preservation  of  which  considerable  mathematical  knowledge 
was  required,  and  upon  the  good  order  in  which  these  were  main- 
tained, the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  chiefly  depended.  An  intimate 
connexion  between  these  seems  evident,  from  the  canal  system  and 
the  division  of  districts  by  measurements  being  ascribed  to  the  same 
ruler,  Sesostris.”  H.  1. 1.  p.  440. 

c.  vbXov  ....  yvuifi ova  — both  tun-dials : the  iroXoc,  a concave 
sun-dial,  the  gnomon,  a column  on  a plane  surface.  B.  The  latter 
the  more  simple  kind  of  sun-dial.  So  also  S.  and  L.  Diet.,  which 
adds  that  the  first  was  so  called  from  being  shaped  like  the  vault  of 
heaven  (iroXoc),  and  that  the  shadow  was  cast  by  the  sides.  Cf. 
Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

Ch.  CX. — a.  oiiroi  ....  Ai&ojrtijc  — Cf.  H.  1.  1.  p.  428: 

“ That  he  subjugated  Ethiopia  there  can  be  no  doubt ; that  is,  all 
Ethiopia,  as  well  as  the  most  southern  part  of  it,  or  Meroe;  for 
part  of  it  was  very  early  reduced  under  tne  sway  of  the  Pharaohs, 
or  at  least  was  dependent  upon  them.”  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p. 
88,  93. 

b.  Aapttov  rbv  Uip<n/v — As  mention  is  made  no  where  else,  except 
in  Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  20  § 3,  of  Darius’  making  a stay  in  Egypt, 
the  answer  here  of  the  chief-priest  was  probably  made  to  the 
satrap,  and  reported  to  the  king,  iaravai  in  the  following  sentence 
has,  like  taruvra,  a transitive  force,  and  is  said  of  him  who  sets  up 
bis  statue  ; hence  from  the  context  supply  ivaOqpa  or  avbpiavra.  B. 

c.  prj  ovk  inripfiaW. — if  he  did  not  surpass  him,  &c.  Mi?  ov  is  used 
with  participles  after  negative  propositions,  Herod,  vi.  106,  ii.  110, 
Soph.  CEd.  T.  12,  221.  It  is  usually  rendered  by  nisi;  but  the 
“ if”  is  contained  not  in  prj  ov,  but  in  the  participle ; and  pri,  which 
is  in  this  connexion  the  appropriate  negative  particle,  is  only 
strengthened  by  ov.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 609.  Cf.  also  Jelf,  § 750. 

Ch.  CXI. — a.  QtpHv — Diodorus,  i.  59,  calls  this  monarch  Se- 
sostris, or  Sesoosis,  a name  that  was  his  father's  and  which  he 
assumed  on  succeeding  to  the  throne.  By  Eusebius  he  is  called 
Pharaoh,  the  name  common  to  all  the  Egyptian  sovereigns,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  king.  W.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  99,  and 
H.  1.  1.  p.  430.  row  irarapov  KariXOovroc — Kvparit/c  6 irorapbc  lytv. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 710,  a.,  gen.  abs.  instead  of  nominative.  We  sometimes 
find  the  gen.  absolute,  even  where  we  should  expect  the  participle 
to  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or  some  object  thereof.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  the  subject  of  the  gen.  absolute  is  frequently 
supplied  from  the  context  By  this  construction  the  notion  of 
cause  is  rather  called  out. 

b.  ptn i it . . . rvfXwQijvai.  This  story  took  its  origin  from  the 
sacred  and  almost  divine  character  attributed  to  the  Nile.  Cf.  ii. 
90,  b.,  &c.  B.  xapvovra  robe  txpQaXpovQ.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 579,  1,  on  the 
particular  uses  of  the  equivalent  accusative  as  a means  of  defining  the 
verbal  notion,  and  cf.  § 548,  c. 

c.  AfitXobs  Svo  XiOlvovs.  “ One  of  these  obelisks  was  afterw  ards 
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carried  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at  present  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s, 
where  it  was  jdaced  in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  ft, 
and  without  the  base  and  modem  ornaments  at  top  about  83  ft.” 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  raised  the  obelisk  : the  inscrip- 
tion he  placed  upon  it  is  an  extraordinary  one  indeed.  Obelisks 
were  consecrated  to  the  sun,  whose  rays  they  were  supposed  to  re- 
present. B.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  177. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  llpoiTf.a — b.  c.  1214,  or,  according  to  others,  b.  c. 
1189.  Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H.  Cf.  also  ch.  iii.  p.  99.  On  the 
Proteus  of  Grecian  mythology,  cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  iv.  384,  and  Eurip. 
Helen,  46,  referred  to  by  B.  rov  'Ilf.  ir.  vot.  av.  Ktip. — lying  south 
of  the  Hephcesteeum.  On  the  gen.  of  position  here,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
526,  1. 

b.  iripioiKtovai . . . QoivuctQ  Tepid. — This  was  an  exception  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  Egyptians  in  forbidding  all  foreigners  to  ap- 
proach their  coast ; “ but  to  make  up  for  this,  the  Phoenicians  had 
a large  settlement  in  the  capital  of  Egypt  itself;  one  entire  quarter 
of  Memphis  being  inhabited  by  them : a very  evident  proof  that 
they  carried  on,  by  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  a part 
of  the  primitive  caravan  trade  of  Eastern  Africa.”  H.  Phoen.  ch. 
ii.  p.  313.  On  their  trade  with  Egypt  in  cotton-stuffs,  and  com, 
and  the  importation  of  wine,  iii.  5,  6,  see  ch.  iv.  p.  361,  scqq.  See 
also,  on  the  jealousy  with  which  foreigners  were  regarded  in 
Egypt,  H.  Egypt  ch.  iv.  p.  458,  and  article  21,  Trade,  of  JEgyptus, 
Class.  Diet. 

c.  orpaTonSov — an  establishment  for  trade  under  the  protection 
of  a sanctuary,  though  called  the  camp.  Cf.  ii.  154,  where  the 
quarters  given  by  Psammitichus  to  the  Ionians  and  Carians  are  so 
called.  Similarly  Naucratis  was  given  to  the  Gks  by  Amasis,  ii. 
178.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  463. 

d.  Jd'vijc  ’Afpolirric — probably  identical  with  Astarte,  or  another 
Phoenician  goddess  ( ?)  mentioned  in  i.  105,  c.  Her  appellation 
$iiv»j  distinguishes  her  from  the  Venus  of  ii.  41,  f.  H.  1.  1.  p.  461. 

e.  lirtuvvptov — i.  q.  hrwvvpov,  sc.  rb  Upbv.  Cf.  Pind.  01.  x.  95. 
Pyth.  i.  58.  Schw. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  r&  irtpi  'EXtvr/v.  This  tradition  refers  to  the 
story  of  Helen  in  Stesichorus,  cf.  fragg.  Stesich.  p.  92,  ed.  Kleine, 
followed  by  Euripides,  Hel.  25.  Cf.  also  Plato,  Polit.  ix.  10,  p.  586. 
B.  Bryant,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  war  of  Troy,  has  ingeniously 
shown  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  computation  of  Helen’s 
life.  Cf.  H.  N.  Coleridge’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gk 
Classic  Poets,  p.  163, 169,  and  read  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Homer , p.  50. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  Kavuipi k'ov  ....  aropa. — Cf.  refs  in  ii.  10,  a. 

b.  'HpaxXsoc  ipov. — near  the  city  of  Canopus,  the  suburb  of  which 
was  thence  called  Heraclium.  Cf.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801.  The  Her- 
cules worshipped  there  was  probably  the  Hercules  of  Thasos  and 
Tyre,  whose  worship  the  Tyrians,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  eh., 
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probably  introduced,  and  whose  temple  they  built  in  this  place,  a 
spot  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  mercantile  transactions.  B. 

c.  iirifiaXtirai  orlypara  ipd  k.  r.  X. — gets  stamped  upon  himself  sa- 
cred marks  or  brands,  thereby  showing  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
deity  of  the  temple  and  initiated  in  his  rites.  Perhaps  in  reference 
to  this  custom  Galat.  vi.  17,  “I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord,”  &c.  B.  Cf.  also  vii.  233,  a. 

d.  Bwviq.  Cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  iv.  228,  whence  it  has  been  supposed 
he  was  a king  of  Egypt  Diodorus  mentions  a seaport,  Thonis, 
to  which  he  assigns  a high  antiquity.  H.  1. 1.  p.  458. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  dvairripaiaac  aiirr/v — alas  et  addens,  i.  e.  incitans 
earn.  B.  Exciting  her  vehemently.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CXVI. — a.  l(  '6 — wherefore,  on  which  account.  Schw.  So 
also  W.  would  render  it  in  i.  115. 

b.  imfupvTirui  it  k.  r.  X.  These  lines  are  from  II.  vi.  289,  and  the 
title  under  which  Hdtus  has  here  mentioned  the  part  of  the  poem 
whence  they  were  taken,  though  applied  in  later  times  only  to  the 
5th  book  of  the  Iliad,  may  very  well  have  been  understood  by  him 
as  including  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  6th  also.  Other  parts 
of  the  Iliad  nad  similar  titles,  taken  from  the  subjects  they  were 
chiefly  concerned  with : thus  the  1st,  the  wrath  of  Achilles ; the 
11th,  the  bravery  of  Agamemnon.  So  the  Necyomanteia  of  the 
Odyssey,  & c.  Cf.  Lit.  of  A.  Gr.,  Homer,  p.  20. 

c.  dverroiiat  iaivrbv — has  corrected  or  contradicted  himself.  S.  and 
L.  D.  Iv  'Olvaotiy.  In  Odyss.  iv.  227,  351. 

d.  i)  Xvph)  k.t.X.  Cf.  i.  72,  a. 

Ch.  CXYII. — a.  IriXoX — it  is  plain.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  ix.  68,  a. 
Jelf,  § 359. 

b.  Kurd  ravra  k.  t.  X.  The  subject  of  the  Cyprian  verses  was 
the  Trojan  war  from  Helen’s  birth.  On  their  author  read  Cole- 
ridge’s Introd.  to  the  Gk  Classic  Poets,  ch.  on  the  origin  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  p.  50 : “ The  most  celebrated 
of  the  second  race  of  ‘PaxptpSoi  were  the  Homeridaj,  a name  given 
to  a school  or  family  of  them,  which  had  its  head-quarters  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  and  pretended  to  be  the  correctest  reciters  of  the 
verses  of  Homer.  Among  these  was  Cynaethus,  whose  fame  was 
so  great  that  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  was  attributed  to  him,  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  well-known  lines  relative  to  the  resi- 
dence and  person  of  Homer,  are  an  instance  of  the  fraud  and  the 
talent  of  him,  or  of  some  other  Chian  rhapsode.  Certain  is  it  that 
during  the  age  of  this  second  race,  a great  number  of  poets  flour- 
ished, by  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  much  of  the  cycli- 
cal heroic  poetry,  now  or  anciently  existing  under  various  names, 
must  have  been  composed.  We  are  told  of  Arctinus  the  Milesian, 
author  of  the  iEthiopis ; of  Lesches  the  Lesbian,  author  of  the 
little  Iliad ; of  Stasinus  the  Cyprian,  author  of  the  Cyprian  verses, 
&c.  &c.”  On  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus,  cf.  also  Muller,  Lit.  of  A. 
Gr.  ch.  vi.  p.  68. 
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Ch.  CXYIII. — a.  pf)  fitv  ty uv  'EX. — that  in  truth  they  had  not 
Helen.  Instead  of  prjv,  the  Ionic  uses  the  shortened  form  yiv. 
fttj  uiv  — fitj  fit/v.  Jelf,  § 729,  3,  6.,  Miv  (confirmativum). 

Ch.  CXX.— «.  r(3  \6yifi  rip  irtpi  EXivric  Xt^Oevri.  Cf.  i.  1 13,  <t., 
and  refs,  sai  ravra  yty. — ovpf3aiv6vTwv — especially  when  mighty  ca- 
lamities, through  his  means,  befell,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 697i  d.,  Participle 
Causal. 

b.  rov  Saiyovtov — Cf.  i.  32,  c.  — icoigaexn.  Observe  8?r<i>£  joined 

with  the  conj.  of  aor.  1,  act.  (instead  of  the  ind.  fut.)  contrary  to 
Dawes’  Canon.  “ The  difference  between  tf\ese  two  forms  doubt- 
lessly is,  that  the  fut  ind.  represents  the  proposed  end  as  some- 
thing existing  in  future  time ; the  aor.  conj.  as  something  of  which 
the  future  realization  is  only  conceived,  but  without  any  notion  of 
its  actually  existing.”  Read  Jelf,  § 812, 1. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  'Papipivirov — Dated  1124,  b.c.  in  the  Oxfd.Tab. 
— On  the  temple  of  Hephmstus,  cf.  ii.  99,  g.  irpoe  fiopiia — irpbs  vorov, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 638,  i.  1.  Kai  rov  (i.  e.  dv)'plv — roiirov  fttv — If  ptv  is  used 
in  adjectival  (relative)  or  adverbial  sentences,  it  is  often  repeated 
in  a following  demonstrative  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
Jelf,  § 765,  5. 

b.  § 1 . On  the  story  that  follows,  B.,  in  his  9th  Excursus,  re- 
marks that  nearly  the  same  tale  is  found  in  the  Gk  legend  of  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius.  Cf.  Pausan.  ix.  37,  § 3.  Creuzer  assigns 
a symbolic  meaning  to  it,  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  process  of 

X 'culture ; for,  by  Trophonius  (the  same  as  Hermes  x^ovios,  by 
>m  the  subterranean  treasures  are  brought  to  light)  is  meant 
the  crop  of  corn,  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
earth.  Nor  is  this  done  without  danger  and  suffering ; he  that 
brings  forth  the  hidden  store  for  our  use,  being  supposed  himself 
to  suffer  death  in  the  task.  In  which,  remarks  B.,  the  idea  is  con- 
tained of  the  Deity  undergoing  human  ills,  that  he  may  confer 
benefits  on  the  human  race.  Creuz.  Symb.  ii.  p.  379.  To  this  also 
belongs  the  journey,  cf.  ch.  122,  of  Rhampsinitus  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

c.  roC  tu>v  roixiov  ....  txtiv— of  which  one  wall  belonged  to,  or  was 
on,  the  outside  of  the  palace— fe’  edificare  una  camera  di  pietra,  della 
quale  uno  de'  muri  riferiva  alia  parta  esterna  della  casa.  The  Italian 
version,  quoted  by  B.  <l>c  Uiivuv  irpoopeuv — that  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  them.  Causal  Gen.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 496. 

d.  owe  Iq  fiatcpijv  k.  r.  X. — -paullo  post,  B.  q.  d.  and  his  sons  not  long 
after  applied  themselves  to  the  undertaking,  paxpriv  used  as  an  adv., 
&pav,  or  some  word  of  the  kind,  being  supplied.  Viger,  p.  596,  § 2. 
<oc — rvxt'iv  k.  r.  X.  On  the  Accus.  witn  Infin.  in  Oratio  Obliqua  in- 
stead of  the  Verbum  Finitum,  cf.  Jelf,  § 889,  quoted  in  i.  24,  a. 
Cf.  vi.  11 7,  a. 

e.  § 4.  xai  ruv  <pv\asuiv  ....  iropijWac. — Cf.  2 Samuel  x.  4.  W. 
f § 5.  rijv  xelfxi — the  hand  ana  arm,  cf.  also  iv.  62,  in  the  same 
sense.  W.  <lc — ri)v  Qvyaripa, — to  the  daughter  of  the  king.  'Qc,  ad, 
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to,  is  used  by  good  authors  only  with  persons,  or  things  conceived 
of  as  persons.  It  is  more  common  in  Attic  Greek,  though  we  find 
it  as  early  as  Homer.  Od.  p.  218,  d»c  alii  top  opoiov  ayu  Qiog  ibg  t'ov 
S/ioio v.  It  is  joined  with  names  of  towns,  used  instead  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  Thucyd.  viii.  36,  103.  Jelf,  § 626. 

g.  § 6.  TavTTjv  evvotKioat.  Ut  cvvouctlv  matrimonio  junctum  esse, 
ii.  120,  &c.,  ita  owouciZuv  Jiliam  in  matrimonium  dare,  nuptum 
dare.  B. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  col  rd  ptv,  vitav  avrrjv  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  note  b.  on 
preceding  ch.  Thg  playing  at  dice  with  Ceres,  and  winning  and 
losing  in  turn,  signifies,  according  to  Szathmar’s  Dissertat.  on  the 
Pharaohs,  experiencing  by  turns  favourable  and  unfavourable  har- 
vests. V.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  appears 
also  to  have  been  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  fable.  Cf.  the 
following  ch.  The  golden  napkin  also  was  a pledge  of  the  golden 
crop,  shortly  to  rise  from  the  earth,  and  the  weaving  the  cloak  an 
emblem  of  weaving  the  web  of  human  life,  in  which  all  its  chances 
were  portrayed.  B. 

b.  tbo  \vk<ov  k.  r.  X.  “ The  animals  of  the  lower  world,  the  guar- 
dians of  Amenthe8.”  H.  cf.  ii.  85,  a.,  67,  g. 

Ch.  CXXII  I. — a.  &ripvTPa  Kal  idovvaov.  i.  e.  Isis  and  Osiris.  Cf. 
ii.  41,  a.  42,  c.,  and  particularly  the  ref.  in  the  preceding  note. 

b.  frpwroi  31  eai  k.  t.  X.  After  quoting  various  opinions  as  to  what 
is  here  intended  to  be  asserted,  B.  concludes,  probably  rightly,  that 
Wyttenbach  best  interprets  Hdtus’  meaning,  viz.  that  the  Egyptians 
first  asserted  that  the  soul,  being  immortal,  passed  into  all  other  bodies 
in  turn,  and  again  returned  to  a human  body  at  the  end  of  3000  years, 
cf.  ii.  148,  d.,  and  that  therefore  the  Egyptians  were  the  authors,  not 
so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis. Cf.  ii.  85,  a.,  and  ref.  to  H.,  &c. 

c.  roiin p rip  \6yip  doiv  oi  'EXX^vtuv  k.  t.  X. — Hdtus  here  probably 
alludes  to  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  and  Pythagoras ; the  first  of  whom 
flourished  about  b.  c.  600,  and  was  tutor  to  the  latter.  W. 

Ch.  CXXIV.  — a.  xioira,  Cheops,  or  Chemmis,  b.  c.  1082. 
Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H.  Cf.  also  ch.  iii.  p.  78,  and  ch.  iv.  p.  181, 
quoted  in  App.  to  this  yol.,  Pyramids.  iXaaai,  cf.  v.  50,  a. 

b.  U tCjv  \i9orofutuv  k.  r.  X.  “ The  granite  or  southern  district 
extends  from  Phil®  to  Assouan,  and  is  formed  for  the  most  part 
by  rocks  of  Syenite  or  oriental  granite,  in  which  the  quarries  may 
yet  be  seen,  from  which  the  ancients  drew  the  masses  required  for 
colossal  statues  and  obelisks.  Between  Assouan  and  Esna,  the 
ancient  Aphroditopolis,  is  the  sand-stone  or  middle  district,  which 
supplied  slabs  for  most  temples,  and  beyond  it  the  northern  or  cal- 
careous district  stretches  to  the  southern  angle  of  the  Delta.  This 
last  chain  of  hills  furnished  not  only  the  solid  part  of  the  pyra- 
mids, but  materials  for  many  public  buildings  long  since  destroyed, 
because  they  proved  excellent  stores  of  lime  and  stone  for  the 
Arabs  and  other  barbarians,  who  destroyed  Egypt  for  so  many 
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centuries.”  Article  i.  Geological  Structure,  jEgyptus.  Cf.  E.  Orient. 
H.  ch.  i.  p.  14. 

c.  riji  <>Sov  Kara  rr\v  k.t.X.  This  causeway  appears,  from  Nor- 
den  and  Pococke,  to  have  been  kept  in  repair  even  till  the  present 
day,  though  some  of  its  materials  have  been  changed,  being  now 
built  with  free-stone.  “ The  stones,”  says  Pococke,  “ for  the  pyra- 
mid, might  be  conveyed  by  the  canal  that  runs  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  pyramids,  and  thence  part  of  the  way  by  this  extra- 
ordinary causeway.  For  at  this  time  there  is  a causeway  from  that 
part,  extending  about  1000  yards  in  length  and  20  feet  in  breadth, 
built  of  hewn  stone,”  &c.  See  Pococke,  Descrip,  of  the  East,  i. 
p.  42. 

d.  rfjc  lari  iravrary  k.  t ■ — Hence  as  the  nXiOpov  =100  feet,  the 
height  of  the  great  pyramid,  according  to  Hdtus,  is  800  ft,  and  the 
width  of  one  of  its  sides  the  same.  Extraordinary  to  say,  no  two 
either  of  the  ancients,  or  of  the  modern  travellers,  who  have  cal- 
culated or  measured  its  height,  agree  together;  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  its  being  measured  from  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding sand,  and  this,  though  its  accumulation  since  the  days 
of  Hdtus  may  very  well  account  for  his  dimensions  of  it  exceeding 
those  of  any  one  else,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  to  be  of  a very 
shifting  nature,  and  thereby  to  have  caused  the  discrepancy  ob- 
servable in  the  measurements  of  Le  Brun  and  Niebuhr.  These, 
as  well  as  the  many  others,  of  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1161,  Diodorus,  i. 
63,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12,  and  of  modern  travellers,  may  be 
omitted  as  only  likely  to  cause  confusion.  According  to  the  article 
Pyramides,  Class.  Diet.,  “The  height  of  the  first,  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  477  ft,  40  ft  higher  than  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  133 
higher  than  St.  Paul’s  in  London;  and  the  length  of  the  base  is 
720  ft.  This  pyramid  had  been  opened  and  some  chambers  dis- 
covered in  it,  but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  and  discovered  a room  be- 
fore unknown,  and  descended  the  successive  wells  to  a depth  of 
155  ft.  Another  spacious  room  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for  containing  the 
theca  or  sarcophagus,  though  none  is  now  found  in  it,  was  discover- 
ed at  a later  period  by  Capt.  Caviglia;  this  last  room  is  20  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  and  Hdtus  erred  in  supposing  that  its  waters 
could  ever  surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.”  See  further  the  inter- 
esting article  whence  this  extract  is  borrowed;  which  illustrates 
the  connexion  between  Egypt  and  Hindoostan,  on  which  cf.  ii. 
143,  g.,  164,  a.  The  opinion  of  H.,  it  should  be  observed,  opposed 
to  that  of  Wilford  and  others,  is  that  the  pyramids  were  sepulchral 
monuments,  raised,  in  all  probability,  to  preserve  the  entrances  of 
the  subterranean  burying  vaults,  prevent  their  being  choked  by 
sand,  and  keep  the  whole  distinct — further,  that  they  belong  to  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  of  Ethiopian  origin,  and 
were  built  by  those  18  Ethiopian  Pharaohs,  who  reigned  long  be- 
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fore  Sesostris,  and  are  included  in  the  330  kings  whose  names  were 
read  over  by  the  priests.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  363  and  318.  Cf. 
particularly  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  78,  and  ch.  iv.  p.  177,  seqq.,  quoted 
in  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  The  Pyramids.  On  the  district  of  the 
pyramids  — which  stand  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in 
groups  on  the  strip,  about  35  miles  long,  reaching  from  Ghizeh 
to  beyond  Meidun — see  H.  Egypt,  ch.  i.  p.  297. 

Ch.  CXXV. — a.  Kpibeoac,  (pyramidmn)  queedam  eminentim,  gra- 
duumformam  repreesentantes,  seu,  avafiaQpoi  quos  alii flwpiiac  dicunt, 
arulas  quasi.  W.  Courses,  or  steps.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CXXVI. — a.  ri}v  tv  pea<p  rS>v  rpiCtv — The  three  here  men- 
tioned are  the  great  ones  at  Ghizeh,  the  1st  built  by  Cheops,  the 
2nd  by  Chephren,  ii.  127,  and  the  3rd  by  Mycerinus,  ii.  134.  The 
little  one  built  by  Cheops’  daughter,  Zoega  considers  to  be  the  same 
observed  by  Norden  and  Pococke  between  the  Sphinx  and  the 
great  pyramid.  B. 

Ch.  CXXVII.— a.  Xfftwjva — 1032,  (?  1492,)  b.  c.,  Chronology 
in  E.  Orient.  H.  For  the  particulars  of  his  pyramid,  which  was 
opened  by  Belzoni,  and  appears  to  have  been  explored  also  in  the 
15th  century  by  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  see 
article  Pyramides,  quoted  above,  and  Appendix  to  this  vol.,  The 
Pyramids. 

h.  ovre  ydp — bird  yijv — -for  neither  are  there  beneath  it  any  chambers 
running  below  ground.  ‘Tirb,  with  Accus.  Local.  Extension  under 
any  object.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii.  1,  b.  obn  in  rob  NtiXov  k.  r.  X.  On 
Hdtus’  error  in  this  point,  cf.  ii.  124,  d. 

c.  rov  TrpwTov  Sopov — the  first  tier,  or  range,  cf.  i.  179,  c.  The 
Ethiopian  Stone  is  the  beautiful  oriental,  or  rose-coloured  granite 
from  the  quarries  of  Philae,  Elephantine,  and  Syene,  of.  ii.  124,  b., 
and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p.  14. 

d.  rtaaipaKovra  iroSat  vwofiag  k.  r.  X. — i.  e.  he  built  it  40  ft  lower 
than  the  great  pyramid,  close  by  which  it  stands.  W.  Lit.  going  40  ft 
lower  than  the  same  size,  & c. 

Ch.  CXXVIII. — a.  rovrovc  vjrb  piatoQ iroiptvoQ  <DiX(rioc 

k.  t.  X. — On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  neighbouring  nomad  hordes  of  Libyan,  Ethiopian,  and 
Arabian  descent,  their  establishment  of  themselves  in  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt  for  260  years — Memphis  their  capital — hence  their 
kings  enumerated  in  the  series  of  Egyptian  dynasties — their  ex- 
pulsion, after  a long  struggle,  by  the  rulers  of  the  kgdom  of  Thebes, 
cf.  ii.  100,  b.,  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  80 — 83,  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  317, 
seqq.  That  this  race  were,  under  the  18  Ethiopian  Pharaohs,  ii.  124, 
d.,  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  long  before  tne  flourishing  times  of 
Egypt  under  the  Sesostridae,  is  considered  by  H.  1.  1.  p.  363  and 
318,  no  improbable  conjecture.  See  also  H.  1.  1.  p.  336,  on  the 
contempt  in  which  the  caste  of  Neatherds — of  Arabian  or  Libyan 
descent— owing  to  their  nomad  life,  directly  opposed  to  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  ruling  priest  caste, — were  held.  Cf.  ii.  47,  b. 
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Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  Mvictplvov — 960,  b.  c.,  Chronol.  E.  Orient,  II. 
His  name,  according  to  Zoega,  signifies  tranquil. 

b.  rtrpvptvov — Cf.  i.  22,  a. 

c.  fiovv  IvXivrjv — Cf.  the  following  note. 

Ch.  CXXXII. — a.  rv-Kruvrai  ....  rov  ovk  ovopa^opivov  Qtov 
k.  r.  X.  On  the  verb,  cf.  ii.  42,  h.  The  deity  was  doubtless  Osiris ; 
cf.  ii.  61,  b.  Creuzer,  Comment  on  Herod,  p.  127,  quoted  by  B., 
discusses  the  reason  of  Mycerinus’  having  entombed  his  daughter 
in  the  image  of  a cow: — “ by  this  means  having,  as  it  were,  wedded 
her  to  Osiris,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  that  animal.  By  so  doing 
Mycerinus  effected  a kind  of  apotheosis  of  his  daughter,  and  pro- 
cured divine  honours  for  her.  For  this  reason  she  was  brought 
out  once  a year,  when  the  lamentation  for  Osiris  was  celebrated, 
and  to  this  refers  also  the  illuminated  chamber  where  the  image  of 
the  cow  was  kept,  and  the  perfumes,”  &e. 

Ch.  CXXX1II.— a.  U Si  rov  xpriorripiov — after  that  first  oracle. 
B.  Cf.  i.  86,  c.  ivr}fii)TT)pia  tirtTr)Si<iiTaTa — most  agreeable  places  of 
amusement.  B. 

b.  'Iva  oi  SvwStica  . . . . ai  vvktcq  r/pipai  irouvpivai — where  at  vvtcrtc 
is  the  nom.  absolute ; — the  nights  being  cotiverted  into  days.  Cf. 
vi.  21,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXIV. — a.  UvpapiSa  «r.  r.  X. — On  this,  generally  called 
the  3rd  Pyramid,  see  Pococke’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  woXXi>v  iXdo- 
ou>  r oil  varpoc — left  behind  him  a pyramid  of  far  less  size  than  his 
father  left,  = ovr.  djrtX.  iroXkbv  iXaeaot  wpapiSa  f)  b warrjp.  If  the 
comparative  word  belongs  to  the  verb  of  the  clause,  either  the  gen. 
or  fi  may  be  used.  Jelf,  § 782,  c. 

b.  ittoai  iroSwv  k.  r.  X. — wanting  twenty  feet  of  three  plethra  on  each 
side.  Cf.  ii.  124,  d.,  on  the  r \k6pov.  On  the  Ethiopian  stone,  see 
ii.  127,  c. 

c.  oil  yap  av  c.  r.  \.—for  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attributed 
to  her  the  building  of  such  a pyramid.  Kara'"  Apaoiv  fiaa. — during  the 
reign  of  Amasis.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  2.  Kara,  duration  of  time,  during. 

d.  Aiaibirov  k.  r.  X.,  flourished  about  570  b.  c.  See  Smith’s  D.  of 
Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

C11.  CXXXV. — a.  &v  elvat  'PoJumtiv  c.  r.  X.  She  made  much 

money,  considering  she  was  Rhodopis : much  for  a person  of  Rhodopis' 
station.  Instead  of  the  accusat.,  some  read  the  gen.  'PobtbnwQ — 
looked  at  as  the  property  of  a private  lady  like  Rhodopis,  but  still  not 
so  large  as,  &c.  Jelf,  869,  6.  Cf.  ii.  8,  d. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  "Aavxtv.  Asychis,  also  called  Bocchoris,  815 
b.  c.,  E.  Orient.  H.  Chronol.  On  the  temple  of  Hephmstus  and 
the  propylsea,  cf.  ii.  99,  g. 

b.  phr'  abrip  Inttiap  riktvrrtaavrt  k.  r.  X.  From  the  Egyptian  belief 
that  those  deprived  of  sepulture  could  not  attain  the  tranquil  king- 
dom of  Osiris  in  the  other  world.  Cf.  ii.  67,  g.,  85,  a.,  and  ref.  to 
H.  The  custom  of  giving  the  dead  as  pledges,  which  prevailed 
also  among  the  Romans,  was  abolished  by  Justinian.  B. 
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c.  Kovrif)  yip  viroTvirrovrtc  k.  r.  X. — -for,  pushing  down  with  a long 
pole  into  the  lake,  &c.  Cf.  iii.  130. 

d.  irXtvOovc  upvaav.  Cf.  i.  179,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  ‘Awmv — 771  b.  c.,  Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H. 
Cf.  also  ch.  iii.  p.  100.  The  Sabacon  of  Hdtns,  the  first  Ethiopian 
kg  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  the  So  of  2 Kings  xvii.  7-  Usher  and 
Prideaux,  Conn,  part  i.  bk  i.  sub  an.  742  b.  c.  H.,  Ethiop.  ch.  ii. 
p.  214,  seq<}.,  considers  that,  under  the  name  of  Sabaco,  Hdtus  has 
included  his  whole  dynasty,  that  is,  the  three  monarchs,  Sabaco, 
Sevechus,  and  Tarhaco,  the  three  mighty  rulers  of  Meroe,  who, 
between  700  b.  c.  and  800  b.  c. — contemporary  with  the  reigns  of 
Hezekiah  and  Hoshea,  Salmanassar  and  Sennacherib — conquered 
at  least  Upper  Egypt.  Tarhaco  is,  without  doubt,  Tirhakan  the 
Ethiopian,  who  came  out  to  fight  against  Sennacherib ; and  Seve- 
chus, or  Sabaco,  the  So  to  whom  Hoshea  sent  an  embassy : 2 Kings 
xix.  9.  Cf.  also  H.  Egypt  ch.  iii.  p.  421,  432,  and  ch.  v.  p.  466, 
on  the  end  of  the  splendid  period  of  the  Pharaohs  about  800  b.  c. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Ethiopian  sway,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Geog.,  JEgyntus,  the  New  Monarchy,  &c.,  ii.  141,  a.  Also 
on  this  portion  of  the  history  the  Amer.  Qu.  Review,  7,  39,  quoted 
in  JEgyptus,  Hist.  Class.  Diet. 

b.  ra  tXta — Cf.  ii.  92,  a. 

c.  rd(  Sulipvxac — Cf.  ii.  108,  a.,  109,  b. 

d.  Bou/3a<m — Cf.  ii.  60,  b. 

e.  ij  Si  Boti/3 aorig  ....  'Aprt/uf.  The  name  Bubastis  was  given 
to  the  new  moon,  meaning,  according  to  Jablonsky,  she  who  dis- 
closes her  face.  The  resemblance  between  her  and  the  Diana  of 
the  Gks  and  Romans  was  imperfect,  as  the  Egyptians  did  not  con- 
sider her  to  be  the  goddess  of  the  woods  ; hence  J uvenal,  Sat.  xv. 
8,  “ Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam.”  B. 

Ch.  CXXXVIII. — a.  rvtroltn  k.  t.  A.— -figures,  statues  of  men,  co- 
lossi. Cf.  ii.  106. 

b.  aifiao'm — a wall,  especially  a hose  wall  of  small  stones,  a stone 
fence.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  i.  180,  b.  6 SbgXiOov — a causeway  of  stone. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 538,  obs.  2,  Attributive  gen.  of  the  material. 

c.  ' F.pfiUo  ipAv.  “ Hermes,  of  whom  the  Gks  made  a god  of  the 
2nd  rank,  was  in  some  sort  a personification  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood; in  this  sense  therefore  he  was  regarded  as  the  confidant 
of  the  gods,  their  messenger,  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  genius 
who  presided  over  science ; conductor  of  souls ; elevated  indeed 
above  the  human  race,  but  the  minister  and  agent  of  celestial  na- 
tures; was  designated  by  the  name  Thot  or  Thoth,  in  Egyptian 
signifying  an  assembly,  more  particularly  one  composed  of  sages 
and  educated  persons,  or  the  sacerdotal  college  of  a city  or  temple : 
thus  the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  and  considered 
as  unity,  was  represented  by  this  imaginary  being,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  the  invention  of  language  and  writing,  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  music,  rhythm,  institu- 
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tion  of  religion,  &c.  &c.”  Cf.  Jablonsky,  Panth.  Aigypt.,  quoted 
in  Mercurius,  Class.  Diet,  and  ii.  67,  /. 

Ch.  CXXXIX. — a.  Te\oc  It  *.  r.  X.  Sabaco,  or  So,  (cf.  ii.  137, 
<*.,)  resigns  his  throne  719  b.  c.,  (E.  Orient.  H.  Chronol.,)  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  oracle,  or  more  probably  from  an  apprehension  of  war 
with  Assyria,  and  retires  into  Ethiopia.  Cf.  refs  in  ch.  137,  <*• 
rpi> c Stwv  i ) rpic  ivdp. — at  the  hands  of  gods  or  men.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
638,  1,  2,  c.  a.  npoc.  Gen.  Causal.  The  person  or  point  whence 
any  thing  proceeds, — the  author  or  giver  of  any  thing. 

Ch.  CXl. — a.  oiyy  tov  AiBio-roc — clam  vel  inscio  JEthiope.  B. 
So  also  in  vii.  237,  «cai  Ion  loop.  ry  oiyy,  and  hates  him  secretly. 

b.  ' Afivpraiov.  The  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  through  the  tyranny 
of  Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  began  460  b.  c.,  under  Inaras, 
assisted  by  the  Athenians.  In  455  b.  c.,  the  whole  country  was 
subdued  by  Megabyzus,  except  the  Marshes,  which  held  out  under 
Amyrtaeus.  To  this  period  Hdtus  probably  alludes.  Amyrtseus 
re-establishes  himself  414  b.  c.  Hdtus  is  manifestly  in  error,  (cf. 
ii.  137,  a.  on  the  date  of  Sabaco,)  in  saying  the  island  lay  undis- 
covered for  more  than  700  years  ; more  than  300  w<vild  be  nearer 
the  truth ; and  to  this  some  would  alter  the  text:  others  date  Sabaco 
at  a much  earlier  period.  B. 

c.  vijoip  ’F.Xfitl).  By  Mannert  considered  situated  at  the  lake 
Menzaleh.  L.  and  others  place  it  in  the  district  called  by  more 
modern  writers  Elearchia.  B.  On  the  marshes,  cf,  ii.  92,  o. 

Ch.  CXLI.— a.  2(0<iv.  713  b.  c.,  E.  Orient.  H.  Chronol.  “ The 
Ethiopian  dominion,  which  endured  50  years,  cf.  ii.  137,  <*•,  seems 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  change  of  affairs  of 
Egypt  which  soon  took  place  under  Psammetichus.  For  although, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  priests,  the  preceding  king,  wno 
is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  for  50  years  in  the  marshes,  re- 
gained the  throne,  yet  Sethos,  a priest  of  Vulcan,  soon  afterwards 
usurped  the  government ; and  by  uniting  in  himself  the  dignity  of 
high  priest  and  king,  materially  changed  the  former  constitution. 
He  moreover  exasperated  the  warrior  caste,”  &c.  &c.  H.  Egypt, 
ch.  v.  p.  466.  paxipoi  Alyvirr.,  ii.  163,  and  164,  o.  On  their  lands, 
cf.  ii.  168.  wapaxpyoafuvov  k.t.A.,  thinking  little  of,  holding  in  no 
account,  the  tear  caste,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 496,  Causal  dfen.,  after  verbs 
which  express  the  notion  of  caring  for,  thinking  much  of,  or  the 
contraries,  which  necessarily  imply  an  antecedent  notion  of  the 
cause  (person  or  thing)  whence  the  care  arises.  Cf.  i.  120,  b. 

b.  rairi)\ovc  Ik,  Kai  xsipwvaicrur  *•  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  93,  C.,  94,  C. 

c.  linxyBkvraQ  vverdc  puc  ipovpaiovy  k.  t.  X. — Founded  on  what  IS 
related  in  2 Kings  xix.  35,  2 Chron.  xxii.  21,  and  Isaiah  xxxvii. 
“The  Babylonish  Talmud,”  says  Prideaux,  Conn.  an.  710  b.  c., 
“ hath  it  that  this  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  was  executed  by 
lightning.  But  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected  by  bring- 
ing on  them  the  hot  wind  or  Simoom,  which  is  frequent  in  those 
parts.  And  the  words  of  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  7,  which  threatened  Sen- 
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nacherib  with  a blast,  that  God  would  send  upon  him,  seem  to  de- 
note this  thing.  Hdtus  gives  a disguised  account  of  this  deliverance 
from  the  Assyrians,  in  a fabulous  application  of  it  to  the  city  of 
Pelusium,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Sethon  the  Egyptian  king, 
instead  of  Hezekiah,”  &c.  It  would  appear  however,  with  defer- 
rence  to  Prideaux,  that  the  loss  of  the  Assyrian  army  did  not  take 
place  before  Jerusalem,  if  one  may  so  infer  from  v.  33,  of  the  ch. 
of  Isaiah — “ Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of 
Assyria,  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  nor  cast  a bank  against  it,”  &c. 
Whence  it  would  seem  that  the  army  did  not  even  appear  before 
Jerusalem.  That  “ the  king  of  Assyria  was  warring  against  Lib- 
nah  ” is  the  last  thing  we  hear  of  him,  before  beginning  nis  retreat ; 
hence  it  was  before  Libnah  that  his  army  perished,  and  we  may 
conclude  with  L.  that  Pelusium  was  so  called ; especially  as  Jo- 
sephus says  that  Sennacherib  was  before  Pelusium,  and  was  about 
to  take  the  place,  when  he  heard  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  ^Ethiopia, 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians.  If  this  solution 
be  correct,  bescareful  not  to  confound  this  with  the  Libnah  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxi.  13.  The  story  in  Hdtus’ 
account  arose,  according  to  Bochart,  quoted  by  B.,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  \apdt,  a mouse,  and  \oip6t,  a pestilence,  which 
Hdtus  confounded,  when  the  priests  told  him  that  the  army  had 
been  destroyed , by  a pestilence.  A more  probable  explanation  is  / 
that  of  Micnaelis,  quoted  by  Creuzer,  viz.  that  a mouse  was  the 
hieroglyphic  symbol  for  destruction  and  slaughter,  and  that  Hdtus 
was  deceived  by  the  figure  of  this  animal  sculptured  in  the  hand 
of  the  statue  of  the  king,  and  took  it  literally.  Possibly  the  priests, 
though  they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  might  be  un- 
willing to  communicate  it  to  Hdtus ; though  initiated  into  some  of 
their  mysteries.  Cf.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  250. 

d.  sard  filv  duy'tuv- — card  Sk  rd  ro£a.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 643,  Tmesis  in 
Compound  Verbs,  a.  Where  the  preposition  seems  to  be  separated 
from  the  verb,  but  really  is  used  alone  in  its  original  force  of  a local 
adverb,  obs.  1.  Here  belongs  an  abbreviated  form  of  expression ; 
when  the  same  compound  should  be  repeated  in  each  of  several 
succeeding  sentences,  the  verb  is  used  only  in  the  first,  and  the 
preposition  stands  alone  in  the  others.  Cf.  viii.  33,  a.,  ix.  5,  b. 

Ch.  CXLII. — a.  rat  rot  rptr/Koaiai — itm.  Cf.  i.  3,  a. 

b.  iXtyov  tov  liijkiov  dvartiXcu.  Goguet,  quoted  by  W., 

thinks  tnat  here  is  obscurely  intimated  the  change  of  the  course  of 
the  sun  under  Joshua,  Josh.  x.  12,  13,  and  the  sign  given  to  Heze- 
kiah. Cf.  Horne’s  Introduct.  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  § 1. 

Ch.  CXLIII. — a.  'Erara/y  *.  r.  X. — an  historian  and  native  of 
Miletus : flor.  about  b.  c.  520.  Cf.  also  v.  36  and  125,  vi.  137. 

Cf.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Ilecataus,  p.  215,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and 
R.  Biog.,  and  D.  p.  84. 

b.  up  Xoyonotip — “ Xoyoirotbv  eum  Herodotus  vocat,  qui  quidquid 
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enarrat,  refert,  sensu  latiori : unde  et  fabulurum  narratdrem  et  htn- 
torianim  Scriptorem  vox  indicat.”  B.  In  the  1st  sense  in  ii.  134, 
and  in  the  2nd  here,  and  in  v.  36  and  125. 

c.  Mv  n icai  iftoi.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  Hdtus  not  only 
visited,  but  made  some  stay  at,  Thebes.  Cf.  ii.  3,  b.,  15,  e. 

d.  t6  f ityapov . Cf.  i.  47,  a. 

e.  Ko\ootroi>£  KvXivovc.  “ They  were  probably  colossal  pilaster- 
caryatides.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iii.  p.  419. 

f vai  avaltjoavn  if  ....  0tbv, — Ef  9tov  ivalrjaai  [fwvrov],  and 
bvadijirai  rr/v  irarfxijv,  = rb  yivoc  tic  Otov  avafepu v.  Similarly  avtnfiat 
to  yivoc  tic  Aid.  V. 

g.  llipuftiv  U XUpupioc — In  the  modem  Coptic  Romi  is  simply 
= Lat.  vtr  ;—pi  is  said  to  be  the  article : cf.  Wilkinson’s  Egyptians 
i.  p.  17-  S.  and  L.  D.  Lacroze,  Hist.  Christ,  des  Inues,  429, 
traces  an  analogy  between  Brahma,  Birma,  and  the  Egyptian 
Piromi;  and  observes  that  Brama,  which  the  Indians  of  Malabar 
pronounce  roumas,  signifies,  like  piromis,  an  honest  and  virtuous 
man,  Herod,  ii.  144,  and  that  piramia,  in  the  language  of  Ceylon, 
means  man.  There  is  an  evident  analogy  between  peirom  or  piro- 
mis and  Pharaoh,  dignity,  honour,  elevation,  equivalent  to  our  title 
highness.  From  Pyramides,  Class.  Diet.,  where  it  is  adduced  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  religious 
systems  of  Egypt  and  India,  a point  profoundly  discussed  in  the 
Oriental  disquisitions  of  Wilford,  “ after  the  perusal  of  which,  we 
are  left  under  a strong  impression,  if  we  are  not  actually  convinced, 
that  there  mast  have  Been  a period  when  a Hindoo  dynasty  reigned 
by  right  of  conquest  in  Egypt,  and  established  in  it  the  religion  of 
Brahma.”  Cf.  ii.  164,  a.  “ This  title  ( pyromis ) perhaps  did  not 
refer  to  the  moral  character,  but  to  nobleness  of  descent — these 
offices  of  high  priest,  in  the  Metropolitan  temples,  were  the  first 
and  highest  in  the  state.  To  a certain  degree  they  were  hereditary 
princes,  who  ranked  next  to  the  kings  and  enjoyed  nearly  equal 
advantages.  Both  Memphis  and  Thebes  had  at  the  same  time 
high  priests  and  kings,  so  long  as  they  flourished  as  separate  and  in- 
dependent states.  Whenever  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  as  the  high- 
est persons  in  the  state.  Thus,  Gen.  xli.  43,  Joseph,  when  elevated, 
connected  himself  with  the  priest  caste,  marrying  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  324. 

Ch.  CXLIV. — a.  'Qpov  rbv  'Oeiptoc  • • • ■ ‘Ooipic  Si  «•  r.  X. — On 
these  deities,  cf.  ii.  41,  a.,  42,  e.  e.,  59,  d.,  90,  b.  The  allusion  in 
Karairave.  Ttxft.  is  thus  illustrated  by  Creuzer:  cf.  ii.  42,  e.  “ Homs 
recalls  his  father  Osiris  from  the  lower  world,  revives  the  parent 
in  the  son,  avenges  him  on  Typho: — the  solstitial  sun  brings  back 
the  Nile  from  tne  bottom  of  Egypt,  where  it  appeared  to  be  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  death,  the  waters  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 
every  thing  receives  new  life : contagious  maladies,  hurtful  reptiles, 
parching  neats,  all  disappear  before  the  conaueror  of  Typho; 
through  him  nature  revives  and  Egypt  resumes  her  fertility.” 
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Ch.  CXLV.— a.  to. tv  6k?w  tuiv  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  ii.  42,  c.,  and  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  71-  HparXti  pin  ly — ig  'A/iaeiv. — -from  Her- 
cules, &c.,  lit.  for  Hercules,  as  it  were  to  be  set  down  to  Hercules’ 
account.  On  this,  the  dative  commodi,  cf.  v.  8,  a.,  Jelf,  § 597,  and 
ix.  41,  IvSucaTt)  lyty.  dvTiKaTyykvoim  k.t.A. 

b.  riavi — Cf.  ii.  46,  b.  'Epfikoi,  cf.  ii.  138,  c.  On  the  legend  of 
Pan  the  son  of  Penelope,  cf.  the  Syrinx  of  Theocritus,  Ovltvbg 
liivdrupa  c.  r.  X. 

c.  sard  iZrjKncna  k.  r.  X. — sard  dvaKoaia, — about  600  years — about 
900  years.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  Kara,  Causal.  Secundum,  d.  An  in- 
definite quantity — assimilation  to  a number,  proportion.  So  car d 
to  r/pirrv.  in  the  proportion  of  half,  (card  yiKpov,  ear’  iXtyov,  icara  jroXtl, 
jroXXa,  by  far. 

Ch.  CXLV  I. — a.  Ig  Siieav — cf.  iii.  97,  C.  avrUa  ytvifuvov,  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  cf.  Jelf,  § 696,  obs.  5.  Participle ; Temporal. 
The  time  is  also  more  accurately  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the 
temporal  adverbs,  avrisa,  ivQvg,  &c.,  to  the  gen.  absolute,  or  the 
simple  participle.  Cf.  i.  179,  vi.  10. 

Ch.  C XL Vll. — a.  iaryaavTo  IvdiSixa  ftaaikiag, — The  Dodecarchy, 
b.  c.  685,  or  reign  of  12  contemporary  kings,  one  over  every  nome 
or  district,  which  lasts  15  or  25  years.  Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H. 
These  12  kings  were  probably  taken  from  the  military  caste,  ii.  141, 
a.,  whose  lands  Sethon,  being  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  had  taken 
from  them,  and  had  usurped  the  throne,  which  probably  had  be- 
fore his  time  descended  in  the  military  caste.  Cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch. 
v.  p.  467- 

b.  TcipioriWovTtg — Cf.  i.  98,  C. 

Ch.  CXLVIII. — a.  Aaf3vpiv0ov — Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  61,  89,  Strabo 
xvii.  p.  811,  and  Pliny  H.  N.  xxxvi.  13.  B.  The  labyrinth  with 
3000  chambers,  half  above  and  half  below  the  earth,  on  the  S.  of 
lake  Moeris  in  Middle  Egypt ; about  b.  c.  660,  during  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus  I.  Chronol.  E.  Orient.  H.  Cf.  also  cn.  ii  p.  50,  of 
the  same  work.  “ The  labyrinth,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a struc- 
ture equal  to  the  pyramids.  Adjoining  to  it  was  the  tomb  of  the 
kings  by  whom  its  was  erected.”  They  were  near  a village  on  a 
level  table  land,  through  which  the  canal  passed,  at  the  distance 
of  30  or  40  stadia  (2|  or  3 miles)  from  its  entrance  into  the  valley. 
This  palace  was  the  work  of  several  kings,  at  that  early  period 
when  there  seem  to  have  been  as  many  as  there  were  nomes. 
That  is,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  when  the  Egyptians,  having 
regained  their  liberty  after  the  death  of  Sethos,  king,  and  also 
priest  of  Vulcan,  chose  twelve  kings,  to  whom  they  delivered  up 
the  twelve  portions  into  which  the  whole  country  was  then  divided. 
These  princes  resolving  to  leave  behind  them  a common  monu- 
ment, erected  the  labyrinth.  “ I have  seen  that  building,”  says  the 
historian,  “ and  it  exceeds  all  description.  The  same  indeed  may 
be  said  of  the  pyramids,  and  each  of  them  taken  separately  is  equal 
in  value  to  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks  taken  to- 
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? ether;  but  the  labyrinth,  in  truth,  excels  even  the  pyramids. 

t consists  of  twelve  courts  surrounded  by  covered  porticoes,  and 
having  their  gates  opposite  to  each  other.  These  courts  are  all 
contiguous,  and  six  of  them  are  turned  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the 
south;  they  are  all  likewise  enclosed  by  the  same  outer  wall. 
There  are  two  suites  of  chambers,  one  under,  and  the  other  above 
ground,  over  the  former;  they  are  three  thousand  in  number, 
fifteen  hundred  above,  and  as  many  below.”  The  upper  chambers 
he  went  through  and  examined,  but  the  lower  ones  ne  knew  only 
by  description ; for  the  Egyptians  who  had  the  care  of  them  re- 
fused to  show  them,  alleging  that  they  were  used  as  sepulchres  for 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  the  kings  who  erected  the  whole  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  chambers  above  ground,  which  he  himself  had 
seen,  “ are,”  he  adds,  “ greater  than  any  other  human  works.  For 
the  communication  through  the  corridors,  and  the  winding  passages 
from  one  court  into  another,  are  so  varied  as  to  occasion  infinite 
surprise.  These  passages  lead  from  the  chambers  into  porches, 
from  the  porches  into  other  apartments,  and  from  them  into  other 
halls.  Tne  roof  of  all  of  them  is  made  of  stone,  as  are  the  walls, 
which  are  full  of  sculptures.  Each  court  is  surrounded  by  a co- 
lonnade of  white  stone,  the  blocks  of  which  are  as  closely  joined 
as  possible.  At  the  angle  which  terminates  the  labyrinth,  there 
is  a pyramid  of  40  orgy®,  or  261  feet,  on  which  large  figures  of 
beasts  are  sculptured.  The  way  to  it  is  under  ground.”  Such  is 
the  account  of  this  extraordinary  building  given  by  Hdtus,  from 
whom  Strabo  does  not  materially  differ : but  other  ancient  writers 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  them  on  this  subject.  Some  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  by  supposing  that  the  work  was  executed  at  in- 
tervals bv  different  princes;  having  been  commenced  by  Mendes, 
continued  bv  Tithoes  or  Petesuccus,  and  finished  by  the  twelve 
kings  and  Lacharis,  son  of  Sesostris.  This  great  labyrinth  was 
identified  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  June,  1843 ; and  on  reading  a cartouche 
found  in  it,  he  discovered  it  to  have  been  built  by  .the  same  mon- 
arch who  reared  the  labouring  pyramid — the  former  his  palace, 
the  latter  his  tomb.  The  name  itself  has  been  variously  interpreted; 
Diodorus  calls  it  the  tomb  of  Marros,  and  Manetho  speaks  of  it  as 
the  work  of  a king  Lamaris.  By  a slight  and  common  interchange 
of  letters,  M is  altered  into  B,  and  the  same  king  is  named  Labaris 
— Labar-inthe  will  signify  the  tomb  of  Labor : — inthe  being  a term 
cognate  with  the  Greek  fldvaroc,  death."  On  the  site  of  this  noted 
edifice,  cf.  article  22,  JEgyptus,  which  quotes  from  Jomard,  ii.  ch. 
17.  “ To  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  2nd  pyramid  in  the  valley  of  Fayoum 
have  been  discovered  ruins  of  the  famous  labyrinth,  of  which  no- 
thing is  to  be  seen  but  immense  heaps  of  rubbish,”  Heeren,  Egypt, 
ch.  i.  p.  296 ; here  also  are  remains  of  the  vast  labours  connected 
with  tne  irrigation  of  ancient  Egypt ; here  also  is  the  lake  Mceris, 
hod.  Birket  Caroim,  the  basin  of  which,  prepared  by  nature,  the 
hand  of  man  enlarged  and  vivified  by  opening  a communication 
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between  it  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  In  the  middle  of  Fayoum, 
the  city  of  Medinat-el- Fayoum  occupies,  in  part,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Crocodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe.  The  environs  are 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
\6yov  pi Jui — too  great  for  words,  exceeding  all  description,  grandiores 
quam  ut  orations  explicari  possit.  Gf.  Jelf,  § 783,  h.,  Remarks  on 
the  use  of  fj,  and  the  Genitive,  with  a Comparative.  A peculiar  form 
of  comparison  is  found,  when  any  thing  is  compared  in  respect  of 
some  property  with  a whole  thought  or  sentence.  In  this  case  the 
thought  is  contracted  into  a single  substantival  notion,  which  stands 
in  the  genitive  after  the  comparative.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  50,  tpiiaeov 
X iyov  k.  r.  X. — rd  if  'EXX.  Tti\ia,  the  walls,  or  fortifications,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Greeks.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 483,  obs.  4,  Attributive 
Gen.  Qu.  rather,  is  denoting  the  material  cause. 

b.  ab\al  Karaoriyoi. — The  latter  word  cannot  mean  roofed-in,  as 
aiXj}  is  an  open  court,  whose  only  canopy  is  the  sky.  Gronovius 
rightly  renders  auUe  porticibus  circumdatcs,  surrounded  by  a peri- 
style, which  Hdtus  explains  below,  by  avXq  Si  Udanj,  ntpitrrvXoc- 
Schw.  See  the  preceding  note. 

c.  tf  giv  . . . ?f  Si  k.  r.  X. — “ From  what  is  said  by  Gatterer,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  labyrinth  with  its  twelve  palaces,  was 
nothing  more  than  a symbolic  representation  of  the  yearly  course 
of  the  sun  through  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  w holly  appro- 
priated to  astrological  observations.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  341. 

d.  rpiafikia. — This  number  appears  to  point  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  the  soul  being  supposed  to  return  again  to  a human 
body  after  3000  years.  Cf.  it.  123,  b.,  and  Creuz.  Symb.  i.  p.  377, 
referred  to  by  B. 

e.  dpx$v—-C f.  i.  9,  a. 

f.  OTiyeaiv  . . . iXtypoi  . . . it atrraSas — “ Partes  avXijc  sunt  iraorulu; 
et  iXiypol : partes  artytiQ  sunt  oucrytara  et  SdKoSoi.  Aula  erant  duo- 
decim,  totidemque  tecta  aidificia,  ariyat : ex  aula  per  iXiypovc  anfrac- 
tus  et  curvas  vias  accedebatur  ad  rraaraSac,  i.  e.  atria  arkyrjQ,  deinceps 
in  oUryinra,  conclavia,  per  quse  erant  vice  recta,  certe  exitus  non  vo- 
luminum  instar,  SuZoSot.”  Wyttenbach,  quoted  by  B.  Cf.  note  a. 

g.  Zda — Cf.  i.  70,  a. 

Ch.  CXLIX. — a.  17  Moipiog  KaXtoytvt)  Xiyvy — Birket-el-Keroun, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile.  Cf.  ii.  148,  a.,  Mceris,  in  Smith’s  C. 
D.,  and  R.  p.  504.  “ Properly  a part  only  of  this  remarkable  lake 
exists,  under  the  name  of  Lake  Rerun.  Modern  research  has  here, 
however,  confirmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained,  that  this 
lake  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  the  work  of  man’s  hand,  but 
that  art  has  here  only  assisted  and  brought  into  use  the  work  of 
nature.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  i.  p.  296.  That  the  lake  Mceris  is  the 
modern  lake  Birket-eLKeroun,  is  doubted  in  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i. 
p.  24. 

b.  Air  at  Si  paKpi)  . . . virov — and  the  lake  lies  lengthwise,  stretches 
in  its  length,  from  N.  to  S.  irpoc  jiopirjv  e.  r.  X.  Cf.  J elf,  § 638, 1.1,0. 
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e.  Ivo  irvpafiiifQ.  Of  these  no  traces  are  now  left,  according  to 
Jomard,  Mem.  sur  le  lac  de  Mceris,  quoted  by  B. 

d.  ipyvtai— fathoms  : 6 feet.  On  the  ir\t9pbv,  cf.  ii.  124,  d. 

e.  Kara  iiwpv\a.  Cf.  the  references  in  note  a.  on  this  ch. 

/.  t6  fiaaiXijiov — the  king's  treasury.  By  the  king  is  here  proba- 
bly meant  the  Persian  satrap,  (cf.  DiocL  i.  52,)  so  called  in  ii.  98,  a., 
and  not  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  B.  The  talent,  the  Attic, 
that  is,  = £243  15«.,  and  the  mina,  £4  1».  3d.,  according  to  Hus- 
sey. The  talent  a day  for  six  months  = about  £43,953,  and  the 
20  minas  (£81  5*.)  per  day  for  the  other  six  months  = £14,580, 
and  the  whole  amount  about  £58,533,  reckoning  the  year  at  360 
days.  Cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  465. 

Ch.  CL. — a.  ryv  £.  rrjv  ic  At/5. — the  Syrtis  in  Libya,  the  Libyan 
Syrtis.  tie  for  iv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 647,  b.,  and  vii.  239.  to  tc  &t\<pove 
Xpijc.,  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  oracle  (for  which  the  people  sent)  to 
Delphi  ; there  quoted  and  explained,  obe  vpiov  rov  xovv — The  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  away  such  an  immense  mass  of  earth  is  con- 
sidered a proof,  and  with  great  probability,  among  modem  writers, 
that  the  lake  was  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  art.  Thus  Browne 
in  his  Travels,  p.  169,  says,  “ Nothing  can  present  an  appearance 
so  unlike  the  works  of  men.  On  the  N.  E.  and  S.  is  a rocky  ridge, 
in  every  appearance  primeval.”  B.  p.  504. 

b.  ZapiavairaWov.  His  death  is  dated  in  Prid.  Con.  p.  1,  B.  c. 
747.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  Hdtus  mentions  him,  in- 
tending probably  to  have  added  something  about  him  and  Ninus 
in  his  “ Assyrian  books.”  Cf.  i.  106,  d.,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and 
R.  Biog.  Sardanapalus.  On  Nineveh  see  note  c.  on  the  same  ch. 

Ch.  CLI. — a.  rd  xpnor.  bn  UlyppcTo  opt, — oracu/um,  cujusmodi  iis 
datum  erat ; considering  the  oracle,  of  what  sort,  with  what  meaning, 
it  had  been  pronounced  to  them.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 816,  6,  quoted  in  ii.  99,/. 
rd  i'Xta.  Cf.  ii.  92,  a.,  77,  a.,  140,  c. 

Ch.  CL1I. — a.  Xafiaeurv — cf.  ii.  137,  a.  is  rfjc  oi/'toc  k.  r.  X. — in 
consequence  of  the  vision.  Cf.  v.  43,  b. 

b.  Bovtovv  ttqXiv  . . . AijroCf,  cf.  ii.  155,  b.  sard  Xtj tijv, — for  the 
purpose  of  piracy.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  c.,  quoted  in  i.  147,  c. 

c.  fi\a  . . . iroiitrai — benigne  excipit,  grata  facit,  ut  v.  37.  Psam- 
mitichus,  b.  c.  671 — 617-  The  force  of  mercenaries  raised  by  him 
became  a standing  Gk  army  with  his  successors,  a measure  which 
had  no  slight  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  as  the  other  Egyp- 
tians, and  most  especially  the  military  caste,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  and,  at  a subsequent  period,  deserted  him  in  a body  and  re- 
tired to  Ethiopia.  Cf.  ii  30,  a.  b.  The  seat  of  the  empire  of  Psam- 
mitichus,  adds  B.,  was  Sais,  ii.  62,  a.,  99,  d.,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  appear  particularly  to  have  assisted  Psammitichus,  and  close 
at  hand  near  Bubastis  was  the  camp,  ii.  1 12,  c.,  of  the  Gk  merce- 
naries, which  was  afterwards  transferred  by  Amasis  to  Memphis. 
Cf.  ii.  154,  c.,  and  iii.  4.  Psammitichus  re-established  the  fallen 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs;  cf.  L 141,  a.  — his  reign  an  epoch  in 
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Egyptian  history — the  unity  of  the  empire  restored,  but  its  former 
power  gone — constant  connexion  henceforth  till  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses,  with  foreign  nations,  Gk  and  Asiatic — from  the  intro- 
duction of,  and  restoration  of  the  empire  by,  foreigners,  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Carian  mercenaries,  who  were  kept  in  pay,  and  by 
whom  he  maintained  his  authority,  he  was  naturally  considered 
a usurper  by  a great  part  of  the  nation — the  warrior  caste,  ex- 
asperated by  seeing  foreigners  preferred,  emigrate  to  Ethiopia — 
the  strength  of  the  nation  much  diminished — remarkable  ambition 
of  foreign  conquests  henceforth  displayed  by  the  Egyptian  kings, 
shown  in  the  constant  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a navy,  paved  the  way  for  the 
destruction  of  their  dynasty.  From  H.  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  467,  seqq. 

d.  Karaipkii  roic  /3a<n\eac-  Similarly  in  the  last  century  Ali-Bey 
gained  the  sovereign  power  in  Egypt,  having  put  to  death  or  ban- 
ished the  11  other  Beys.  This  he  retained  till  1772,  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had  fled.  B. 

Ch.  CLIII. — a.  T(j>  ' irpoirvXata.  Cf.  ii.  99,  ff. 

b.  abXfiv  ....  irtpiorvXov-  Cf.  ii.  148,  b.  “ Memorials  of  this 
monarch’s  reign,”  says  the  Bulletin  des  Sc.  Hist.  vii.  472,  quoted  in 
article  10,  JEgyptus,  “ exist  in  the  obelisk  now  on  Monte-Eitorio  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  enormous  columns  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace 
of  Kamac,  at  Thebes.” 

e.  6 SI  'Attic-  Cf.  iii.  28,  b. 

Ch.  CLIV. — a.  SrparoTritfa.  Cf.  ii.  112,  c.,  152,  c. 

b.  ol  vvv  ep/iiji/ltc  . . . ytySvaat. — mentioned  again  in  ii.  164.  “ This 
caste,”  says  Pritchard,  Anal,  of  Egypt.  Myth.  373,  [quoted  in 
JEgyptus,  Castes,]  “ as  well  as  that  of  pilots,  must  have  comprised  a 
very  small  number,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  intercourse  with 
foreigners ; and  until  the  Gk  dynasty  their  navigation  was  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  Nile.”  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Geog., 
JEgyptus , Castes,  &c.  Also  H.  Egyptians,  ch.  ii.  p.  334,  who 
observes  that,  from  the  hatred  borne  by  the  Egyptians  towards 
foreigners,  and  especially  towards  those  who  were  so  highly  hon- 
oured by  the  king,  those  children  who  were  instructed  by  them, 
were  not  allowed  to  rejoin  their  own  caste  afterwards ; whence  in 
self-defence  they  were  necessitated  to  form  a caste  by  themselves. 
Trpof  BaXaeeijQ,  near  the  sea.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 638,  1,  b. 

c.  KaroiKtiu  ic  Mep^Siy,  “ For  the  protection  of  his  person.”  H. 
1. 1.  Cf.  152,  c. 

Ch.  CLV. — a.  n oXXd  lirtyvi]n9r)v  f/Sr).  Cf.  ii.  83,  a.,  and  comp, 
ii.  18,  55,  152,  &c.  B.  On  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
cf.  ref.  in  ii.  10,  a. 

b.  Bovr(i  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  ii.  59,  63,  83,  and  133.  This  town  is  not 
the  same  with  that  in  ii.  75,  a.,  but  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Butic  lake,  (see  the  follow- 
ing ch.,)  to  the  S.  of  which  ruins  are  yet  to  be  found,  according  to 
Ritter.  B.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii.  p.  58. 
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c.  vrjOQ,  ii  ivl>t  \iQov  k.  t.  X.  “ This  enormous  rock,”  says  Savary, 
Letter  xxxvii.,  “ 240  ft  in  circumference,  was  brought  from  a 
quarry  in  the  island  of  Phil®,  near  the  cataracts,  on  rafts,  for  the 
space  of  200  leagues  to  its  destined  place,  and  without  doubt  was 
tne  heaviest  weight  ever  moved  by  human  power. 

d.  irapwpoftta  k.  r.  X. — the  projecting  part  of  the  roof  which  extend j 
beyond  the  wall  of  the  building,  the  eaves.  W.  Schw. 

Ch.  CLVI. — a.  vijcroc  b Xififitg — From  this  legend  of  a floating 
island,  the  Gks  probably  invented  their  fable  about  Delos.  Cf.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  iv.  12.  B.  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  332,  considers  that  the  Gk 
fable  of  the  floating  island  “ indicated  merely  the  restless  condition 
which  preceded  the  tranquillity  and  brightness  introduced  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  god.”  Mannert,  10,  1,  559,  quoted  in  Class. 
Diet.,  Chemmis,  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  arise  from  the  wish  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  to  explain  the  Greek  mythology,  by  referring 
to  their  own  as  its  parent  source.  The  legend  of  Delos  was  per- 
haps founded  on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic  origin.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Delos. 

b.  iv  \iyvy  k.  r.  X. — now  Burlos.  B. 

c.  7T hurt).  Cf.  Homer,  Odyss.  x.  3:  of  the  island  of  jEoIus, 
irXurp  iv't  vyetp  k.  r.  X.  B. 

d.  lovoa  ruiv  oeriu  r.r.X.  On  the  eight  prime  deities,  cf.  iL 
42,  c.  “ Under  the  name  of  Latona,”  says  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  p.  519, 
ii.  121,  169,  quoted  by  B.,  “w'as  personified  the  primitive  state  of 
darkness  or  night,  whence  all  things  took  their  origin,  and  first  the 
lights  of  heaven,  the  sun  and  moon.  Hence  she  agrees  with  the 

foddess  Athor : cf.  ii.  41,/.  The  same  also  is  said  in  the  Classical 
ournal,  xxiv.  214,  quoted  in  article  Latona , “ Night  was  by  the 
Gks,”  observes  Knight,  “ personified  under  the  title  of  Aijru,  or 
Latona,  and  Bav/3<i,  the  one  signifying  oblivion,  and  the  other  sleep ; 
both  were  meant  to  express  tne  tranquillity  prevailing  through  the 
infinite  variety  of  unknown  darkness,  which  preceded^  the  creation, 
or  first  emanation  of  light ; hence  she  was  said  to  be  the  first  wife 
of  Jupiter,  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
nurse  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  j the  Egyptians  differed  from  the 
Gks,  and  supposed  her  to  be  the  nurse  ana  grandmother  of  Horus 
and  Bubastis,  their  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  they  agreed  with 
the  ancient  naturalists,  who  held  that  heat  was  nourished  by  the 
humidity  of  the  night.  Her  symbol  was  the  Mygale  or  Mus 
Araneus,  supposed  to  be  blind,”  &c. 

e.  'AjroXXwva — The  Horus  of  ii.  144,  a. 

f.  KurvvKoQ  k.t.  X.  Cf.  Pausan.  viii.  37,  § 3.  To  this  refers  what 
is  related  of  iEschylus,  that  he  disclosed  something  appertaining  to 
the  Mysteries,  for  which  he  was  therefore  called  in  question ; see 
Zell’s  Comment,  on  Aristot.  Ethics  iii.  1,  § 13,  p.  86.  B. 

g.  povvoQ  li)  iroit)Tt(ov  ruiv  npoyivopivoiv.  B.  considers  that  from 
Hdtus’  applying  “former  poets”  to  Aischylus,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  one  of  the  passages  added  by  him  in  old  age,  after  the  bulk 
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of  the  work  was  completed;  the  recital  of  it,  according  to  his 
theory,  taking  place  only  in  456  b.  c.,  cf.  i.  a.,  the  year  in  which 
zEschylus  died.  Cf.  i.  130,  b.,  and  D.  p.  12,  seqq. 

Ch.  CLVII. — a.  '9afini]rixoc  ....  irta.  Cf.  ii.  152,  c.  H. 
1. 1.  p.  390. 

b.  'A ?wrov — one  of  the  5 Philistine  towns,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  N.  E.  of  Ascalon.  The  Ashdod  of  1 Sam.  v.  1,  and  Acts 
viii.  40.  The  siege,  according  to  B.,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a 
regular  blockade,  but  only  of  a perpetual  series  of  attacks  made 
against  the  town,  carried  on  possibly  from  a fort  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  (ijrir«i'x‘<nc).  Cf.  Thirlw.  i.  p.  155,  and  Hdtus’ 
account  of  Alyattes’  attacks  on  Miletus,  i.  17. 

Ch.  CLV1II. — a.  N«<5c — the  Pharaoh-Necho  of  2 Kings  xxiii., 
xxiv.,  2 Chron.  xxxv.,  and  Jerem.  xlvi.  He  reigned  616—600 
b.  c.  B.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  an.  617  b.  c.  H.  L l ch.  v.  p.  470. 

b.  ry  Suiipvxi  *•  r.  A. — This  canal,  according  to  Diod.  Sic.  i.  33, 
was  completed  by  Ptolemy  II.  Probably  he  only  restored  it  and 
cleared  it  from  the  sand,  as  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Hdtus  would 
have  spoken  of  it  as  he  does,  had  it  not  Deen  completed  by  Darius. 
It  was  cleared  out  and  restored  by  Hadrian,  and  again  about  500 
years  afterwards  by  the  order  of  Omar,  a.  d.  639.  It  fell  finally  into 
decay  in  a.  d.  762,  and  remains  in  that  condition  to  the  present 
day.  B.  See  also  R.  p.  464,  seqq.,  H.  1. 1.  p.  470,  seqq. 

c.  'EpvO.  OdXaaaav.  The  Sinus  Arabicus,  our  Red  Sea,  is  here 
meant.  Cf.  i.  1,  b.,  and  ii.  159,  iv.  42.  B. 

d.  rfic  prjicoc  k.  t.  X.  “The  1000  stades  [or  100,000  orguice,  iv. 
40]  allowed  for  the  narrowest  part  of  land  between  the  two  seas 
equal  about  83  G.  miles ; but  Hdtus  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
whole  water  communication  between  the  two  seas,  a great  part  of 
which  was  by  the  Nile  itself,  as  the  canal.  He  also  says  ‘the 
length  of  the  canal  was  equal  to  a 4 days’  voyage,’  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  considerably  more.”  R.  p.  451.  Of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  the  width  is  really  60  miles,  see  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  ch.  v. 
p.  61.  From  Hdtus’  calculating  the  breadth  of  the  canal  by 
triremes,  H.,  /.  1.  p.  471,  infers  that  it  was  originally  intended  not 
for  commercial,  but  for  warlike  purposes. 

e.  UaTov/tov — the  Pithom  of  Exod.  i.  II,  on  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Delta;  near  the  commencement  of  the  canal;  and  probably 
near  the  modem  BeUms.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

f.  <ipvKTai  ii  . . . . ofjoc,  i.  e.  the  excavation  of  the  canal  teas  com- 

mencedfrom  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Egypt  that  lies  towards  Arabia  ; 
to  which  plain  from  above  (i.  e.  from  the  S.)  the  mt  that  stretches  from 
opposite  Memphis  (in  an  E.  direction  to  Heroopolis)  is  contiguous. 
B-  Cf.  also  R.  1. 1.  On  sari,  cf.  i.  76,  a.  On  the  Mt,  cf.  ii.  8,  b., 
and  124,  b.  * 

g.  HoprjtrjQ  0a\. — the  sea  on  the  North,  here  meaning  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Cf.  ii.  32,  e.,  and  iv.  13,  c.  Mons  Casius,  El  Kas.  Cf. 

1 the  extended  signification  of  Syria,  i.  72,  a.,  and  also  ii.  116. 
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Ch.  CLIX. — a.  oXjcoi — cradles  on  rollers,  machines  for  drawing 
ships.  Cf.  H.  1. 1.,  p.  471. 

b.  rai  Xbpoiai . . . Av  M ayioXif)  Iviieriot.  The  expedition  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  into  Asia,  b.  c.  610,  in  the  31st  year  of  Josiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah. The  battle  here  mentioned  was  fought  at  Megiddo,  in  which 
king  Josiah  was  slain,  see  2 Kings  xxiii.,  and  2 Chron.  xxxv.,  but 
Hdtus  has  confused  the  names  of  the  places  ; Magdolus  being  a 
town  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles,  according  to  B.  in  Excurs.,  E.  of 
Pelusium,  the  Migdol  of  the  0.  T.,  while  Megiddo  belonged  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  near  Mt  CarmeL 
From  his  limited  knowledge  of  Palestine,  into  the  interior  of  which,  * 
certainly,  he  appears  never  to  have  penetrated,  cf.  ii.  106,  a.,  Hdtus 
probably  fell  into  this  error.  “ Near  Megiddo  was  the  town  of 
Hadad-Rimmon,  (afterwards  called  Maximianopolis,)  and  therefore 
the  Lamentation  for  the  death  of  Josiah  is  in  Scripture  called,  * The 
Lamentation  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon,’  which 
was  so  great  that  it  became  a proverbial  phrase  for  expressing  any 
extraordinary  sorrow.  By  the  city  Cady  lie,  Jerusalem  is  doubtless 
to  be  understood ; for  in  iii.  5,  Herodotus  describes  it  as  not  less 
than  Sardis  in  Lydia,  cf.  D.  p.  55,  and  there  is  no  other  city  in  the 
mts  of  Palestine,  which  could  be  equalled  to  Sardis,  but  that  only. 
And  it  is  certain  that  after  this  battle  Necho  did  take  Jerusalem  ; 
for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king,  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  3. 
But  that  it  was  called  Cadytis  in  the  time  of  Hdtus  by  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  they  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  but  one  of  the  same  original  and  signification,  even  to  this 
day;  viz.  by  the  title  AUKuds,  i.  e.  The  Holy,  which  is  the  sense 
also  of  Cadytis.  For  from  the  time  that  Solomon  built  the  temple 
there,  this  epithet  was  commonly  given  to  it.  See  Nehem.  xi.  1, 
Psal.  xlviii  2,  lii.  1,  Dan.  ix.  24;  and  also  in  the  N.Test.  Matt.  iv. 
5,  and  Rev.  xxi.  2.  And  the  same  title  they  gave  it  on  their  coins; 
for  the  inscription  on  their  shekels  was  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  that 
is,  Jerusalem  the  Holy,  and  this  coin  going  current  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  especially  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  earned 
this  name  among  them  ; and  hence  they  called  the  city  by  both 
names,  and  at  length,  for  shortness’  sake,  Kedushah  only,  and  the 
Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  turned  the  Hebrew  sh  into  th)  Kedu- 
tha.  And  the  Syriac  being  the  only  language  spoken  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  in  Palestine,  (the  Hebrew  being  no  more  used  as  a 
vulgar  language  after  the  Captivity,)  he,  by  giving  it  a Gk  termin- 
ation, made  it  Katfwie  or  Cadytis,  in  his  history  which  he  wrote 
about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his  12  years’  government  at 
Jerusalem.”  Prid.  Conn.  an.  610  b.  c.  On  the  taking  of  Carche- 
mish  or  Circesium  on  the  Euphrates  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
events  that  followed,  see  Prid.  as  quoted,  and  H.  /.  1.  p.  469.  The 
opinion  of  Prideaux,  that  by  Cadyfis  Hdtus  means  Jerusalem, 
has  been  lately  attacked  w ith  much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Ewing  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  No.  IV.  He  considers  “ Kedesh  in  Galilee  in 
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Mt  Naphtali,”  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  called  also  Kedesh 
Naphtali,  Josh.  xx.  7,  Judg.  iv.  6,  to  be  the  city  intended.  He 
founds  his  opinion  on  the  following  arguments : that  proceeding  on 
his  road  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  and  taking  the  city  of  Cadytis, 
Jerusalem  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  line  of  Necho’s  march : 
— next,  that  by  Hdtus’  speaking,  in  iii.  5,  of  “ the  maritime  towns 
between  Cadytis  and  Jenysus,”  it  is  plain  that  Jerusalem  could  not 
be  meant;  for  of  maritime  towns  between  Jerusalem  and  Jenysus, 
(which  stood  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  S.  of  Gaza,  and  is  now  called 
Khanyounes,)  one  could  not  speak  with  more  propriety  than  of 
* maritime  towns  between  Oxford  and  London,  whereas  between 
Kades  in  Galilee  and  Jenysus  are  included  from  N.  to  S.  almost 
all  the  maritime  towns  of  Palestine.  Besides,  from  the  expression 
used  by  Hdtus  when  speaking  of  Cadytis,  lyoi  Sokih,  iii.  5,  it  is 
clear  that  he  visited  Cadytis,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
visited  Jerusalem,  but  a strong  inferential  evidence  to  the  contrary,  , 
in  his  silence  respecting  it.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  had 
he  visited  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  would  have  omitted 
to  describe  the  city,  the  temple,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  a people 
who  of  all  others  were  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  that 
minute  observer,  &c.  Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog., 
Neclio. 

c.  tf  Bpayxidac— cf.  i.  46,  d. 

Ch.  CLX. — a.  'i'afjifiuv — b.  c.  601 — 596.  nBsveu  non  OecOai,  i.  q. 
iuirtiv,  curare,  administrare — jrapa  ravra  prce  his.  B. 

Ch.  CLXI. — a.  "Ajrpiijc — b.  c.  596 — 570.  The  Pharaoh-Hophra 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  whom  Zedekiah  kg  of  Judah  made  an  ab 
liance,  to  procure  his  aid  against  Nebuchadnezzar ; Jer.  xxxvii., 
xliii.,  &c.,  Ezek.  xxx.,  Habak.  ii.,  Isa.  xix.  and  xx.  On  him  and 
his  Cyrentean  expedition,  &c.,  cf.  Diod.  i.  68,  quoted  by  B.,  E. 
Orient.  H.  p.  103,  Prid.  Conn.  an.  590, 574  b.  c.,  and  H.  1. 1.  p.  471. 

h.  Tiji  Tvpiifi — cf.  i.  2,  d.  On  roiat  Aij3.  Xdyoiai,  cf.  i.  106,  d.,  and 
on  Hu  kokw c k.  r.  X.,  i.  8,  h. 

c.  liri  Kvpijvai'ovc  — cf.  iv.  159.,  1*  rtjs  Weir/Q — openly,  plainly, 

point-blank.  Cf.  iii.  127,  «•>  ix.  57,  c. 

Ch.  CLXII. — a.  Ini  PaaiXtfiy — with  a view  to  regal  power,  i.  e. 
with  the  view  of  declaring  him  king.  Cf.  i.  41,  ii.  121.  Jelf,  § 634, 

3,  a.  The  helmet  appears,  from  ii.  151,  to  have  been  the  sign  of 
royalty  in  Egypt.  B.  oi ... . iippove ov — who  were  yet  of  his  side. 
Cf.  vii.  102,  c. 

Ch.  CLXIII. — a.  Kapac  . • . . *1  uvac — cf.  ii.  152,  c. 

b.  MwpifKpt — Panouf-Khet  or  Manouf  el  Seffli , l.  e.  Loicer  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  side  o£  the  lake  Mareotis.  Smith’s 
C.  D. 

Ch.  CLXIV. — a.  ii rrd  yevea.  Plato,  Timaeus  iii.  p.  24,  reckons 
6 castes.  Diodorus,  in  one  passage,  (i.  28,)  represents  them  as  3 — 
priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the  army  was  levied,  and  arti- 
sans. But  in  another  (i.  74)  he  extends  the  number  to  5,  by  the 
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addition  of  soldiers  and  shepherds.  Strabo  limits  them  to  3 — 
priests,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not 
in  Egypt,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Geogr.,  Mgyptus,  Castes.  Cf.  also  the  remarks  of  Prichard, 
quoted  under  Art.  15,  16,  and  17,  Castes,  JEgyptus,  Class.  Diet., 
and  H.  Egypt,  ch.  ii.  p.  322,  seqq.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Indian  castes  is,  as  many  writers  observe,  no 
slight  argument  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  one  country  was  co- 
lonized by  the  other ; perhaps  the  latter  by  the  former,  as  L.  is 
inclined  to  think.  Cf.  H.  1.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  301,  seqq.,  and  ii.  124,  d., 
143,  ff. 

b.  oi  piv,  ipetc. — 1 extract  from  the  Edin.  Review,  Oct.  1845,  p. 
389,  the  following  summary  of  the  commencement  of  M.  Guizot’s 
second  Lecture  on  European  Civilization,  as  bearing  upon  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Egypt.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably consider  it  well  deserving  of  the  praise  there  bestowed  upon  it. 

“ He  (M.  Guizot)  observes,  that  one  of  the  points  of  difference 
by  which  modern  civilization  is  most  distinguished  from  ancient, 
is  the  complication,  the  multiplicity,  which  characterizes  it.  In 
all  previous  forms  of  society,  Oriental,  Greek,  or  Roman,  there  is 
a remarkable  character  of  unity  and  simplicity.  Some  one  idea 
seems  to  have  presided  over  the  construction  of  the  social  frame- 
work, and  to  have  been  carried  out  into  all  its  consequences,  with- 
out encountering  on  the  way  any  counterbalancing  or  limiting 
principle.  Some  one  element,  some  one  power  in  society,  seems  to 
have  early  obtained  predominance,  and  extinguished  all  other 
agencies  which  could  exercise  an  influence  over  society  capable  of 
conflicting  with  its  own.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  the  theocratic 
principle  absorbed  every  thing.  The  temporal  government  was 
grounded  on  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  a caste  of  priests ; and  the 
moral  life  of  the  people  was  built  upon  the  idea  that  it  belonged  to 
the  interpreters  of  religion  to  direct  the  whole  detail  of  human 
actions.  The  dominion  of  an  exclusive  class,  at  once  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  sole  possessors  of  letters  and  secular  learning, 
has  impressed  its  character  on  all  which  survives  of  Egyptian 
monuments — on  all  we  know  of  Egyptian  life.  Elsewhere  the 
dominant  fact  was  the  supremacy  of  a military  caste,  or  race  of 
conquerors  : the  institutions  and  habits  of  society  were  principally 
modelled  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  supremacy.  In  other 
places,  again,  society  was  mainly  the  expression  of  the  democratic 
principle.  The  sovereignty  of  the  majority  and  the  equal  par- 
ticipation of  all  male  citizens  in  the  administration  of  the  state, 
were  the  leading  facts  by  which  the  aspect  of  those  societies  was 
determined.  The  singleness  in  the  governing  principle  had  not 
indeed  always  prevailed  in  those  states.  Their  early  history  often 
presented  a conflict  of  forces.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, even  among  the  Greeks,  the  caste  of  warriors,  for  example, 
maintained  a struggle  with  that  of  priests ; elsewhere,  in  ancient 
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Gaul,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  clanship  against  that  of  voluntary 
association,  or  the  aristocratic  against  the  popular  principle.  But 
these  contests  were  nearly  confined  to  ante-historical  periods;  a 
vague  remembrance  was  all  that  survived  of  them.  If  at  a later 
period  the  struggle  was  renewed,  it  was  almost  always  promptly 
terminated ; one  of  the  rival  powers  achieved  an  early  victory,  and 
took  exclusive  possession  of  society.”  On  the  colleges  of  the 
priest  caste,  cf.  ii.  3,  b.,  on  their  influence  through  the  oracles,  ii.  83, 

a.,  on  their  disbelief  of  the  popular  superstition,  ii.  64,  e.,  85,  a. 

C.  (iohicoXot  ....  avfiuirai — Cf.  ii.  47,  a.  b.,  92,  o.  fpprjvbc— Cf.  ii. 
154,  b.  t 

d.  KaXaff/puf ....  'F.pporu/3iff.  The  first,  according  to  Jablonsky, 
signifies  the  youth,  fit  for  active  service  abroad;  and  the  second,  the 
veterans  reserved  at  home  for  the  defetice  of  the  country.  B.  Cf.  ii. 
152,  c.,  30,  a.  b.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  154,  and  H.  L L,  ch.  ii.  p. 
328,  seqq. 

e.  voyovc — Cf.  ii.  42,  b. 

Ch.  CLXV. — a.  Bovaipirnc — Cf.  ii.  59,  b.  On  Sais  seeii.  62,  a. 
On  Chemmis,  ii.  91,  a.  On  Papremis,  ii.  63,  b.  On  the  island  Pro- 
sopitis,  ii.  41,  e.  Natho  appears  to  be  the  nome  titovr  of  Ptolemy, 
between  the  Phatnitic  and  Pelusiac  branches  of  the  Nile. 

b.  Avtovrai  ic  to  pd^ipov — are  given  up  to,  are  devoted  to  warfare. 
3rd  pers.  plur.  pres,  from  Avia,  old  form  of  Aviiyu,  and  used  for 
avicvrat.  Cf.  ii.  65,  b. 

Ch.  CLXVI. — a.  ei/jSmoc— Cf.  ii.  15,  e.  On  Bubastis,  ii.  60,  b. 
’A00ir,jc.  The  situation  of  this  nome  is  unknown. 

b.  TaviVijc — so  called  from  Tanis,  San,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  Zoan  of  the  0.  T.,  Numb.  xiii.  22:  on 
the  E.  bk  of  the  Tanitic  branch,  near  the  lake  Menzaleh.  B.  It 
was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  early  kings. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  Cf.  Isa.  xix.  11 ; xxx.  4. 

c.  MtvSrioioc — Cf.  ii.  42,  d.  The  city  Sebennytus  stood  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile;  Semennout.  Smith’s 
C.  I).  Cf.  ii.  10,  a. 

d.  ’A0pi/3injc — The  city  which  gave  its  name  to  this  nome,  stood 
on  the  E.  of  the  Pelusiac  branch,  Atrib.  B. 

e.  $ap/3ai9irtic — The  city  Pharbffithus,  on  the  W.  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch.  Thmuis  not  far  from  the  Mendesian  branch ; Tmaie,  Ru. 
near  Mansourah.  The  position  of  the  district  Onuphis  is  uncertain. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  The  Anysian  nome,  probably  so  named  from  kg 
Anysis  having  taken  refuse  there ; cf.  ii.  137 ; situated,  according 
to  Mannert,  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  Mensaleh.  B. 

f MvfK^opinjc — signifying,  according  to  Champoll.  quoted  by 
B.,  the  flowery  island.  The  district,  for  the  island  was  but  small, 
according  to  Mannert,  lay  N.  of  Bubastis,  cf.  ii.  60,  b.,  between 
the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic  branches. 

g.  tv  vijoip  oi xUi — is  situated  in  an  island.  Cf.  Horn.  II.  ii.  626. 
N iiauv,  ai  vatovoi  k.t.X.,  and  Soph.  Aj.  604.  Wess. 
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Ch.  CLXVII. — a.  dvnftivovc — Cf.  ii.  165,  6.  On  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  military  element  in  Greece,  compared  with  that  of 
the  priests  in  Egypt,  cf.  ii.  164,  b. 

Ch.  CLXVII1. — a.  yip ia — y\fts  of  honour,  i.  e.  the  lands  from 
revenues  of  which  the  soldiers  were  maintained.  Cf.  ii.  30,  a.  b„ 
ii.  141,  and  iv.  162,  165.  B. 

b.  apovpat — square  areas  of  100  cubits  each  way,  hence  10,000 
sq.  cubits  = 22,500  sq.  feet.  B. 

c.  raSt — tchat  follows,  &c.,  viz.  the  portions  of  bread,  beef,  and 
wine. — The  Attic  mina  = 100  drachmas,  about  1 lb.  4 oz.  weight. 
The  apvoriip,  according  to  Hesych.  = the  cotyle,  about  J pt.  B. 

Ch.  CLXIX. — a.  — Cf.  ii.  163,6. 

6.  Ipax^oavro  . . . . ol  Zt'tvot.  On  the  mercenaries  of  Apries,  cf. 
ii.  152,  c.,  154,  and  Jerem.  xlvi.  21,  “ Also  her  hired  men  are  in  the 
midst  of  her  like  fatted  bullocks,”  & c.  On  the  battle,  &c.,  cf.  ii. 
161,  a.,  and  Prid.,  Conn.  an.  570,  who  refers  there  to  the  prophecies 
pronounced  against  him,  and  compares  with  his  boastful  thought 
here  given,  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  xxix.  3 — 10,  “ The  river  is  mine, 
and  I have  made  it  for  myself,”  & c.  “ The  rebellion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians against  Apries,  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Cy- 
rene,  sufficiently  evinces  that  the  extravagant  projects  of  their 
kings  were  but  little  in*  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was  a war  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  mercenaries,  in  w'hich  the  latter  were  defeated  and 
Apries  soon  after  lost  his  life.”  H.  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  471.  Cf.  E. 
Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  103. 

c.  ai  ii  ...  . 'AQr/vaitjc. — This  arose  from  Osiris  being  buried 
in  the  temple  of  Athene,  so  that  his  tomb  would  be  shared  by  the 
Egyptian  monarchs.  Cf.  the  following  ch. 

d.  piydpov — Cf.  i.  47,  a.  aiiXiit  wairrae,  ii.  148,  f 

e.  Slid  Ovptbpara  sunt  geminate  fores,  janua  bivalvis,  i.  e.  reposito- 
rium  bivalvi  janua  clausum  ; a chamber  or  closet  with  double  doors, 
iv  to Tf  Ovpdifi.,  i.  q.  ivTOQ  twv  8vp<op army.  B. 

Ch.  CLXX. — a.  roO  owe  oawv  k.  t.  X.' — Cf.  ii.  61,  6.  On  Sais,  cf. 
ii.  62,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXI. — a.  abrov — i.  e.  of  Ostrn.  Cf.  ii.  40, 6. *132,  a.,  &c. 

6.  Qtapo<pbpia.  On  the  Gk  Thesmophoria,  “ a festival  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  civil- 
ized life,  which  was  universally  ascribed  to  Demeter,”  cf.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.  On  the  Gk  Ceres,  the  same  with  Isis,  cf.  ii.  59,  d„ 
67,  g. 

Ch.  CLXXII. — a.  "Apaatc,  b.  c.  569 — 525.  Smith’s  C.  D.  On 
Sais,  cf.  ii.  62,  a.  As  this  town  and  its  district  were  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Canopic  branch,  Siuph  stood  probably  where  the  village 
Saji  now  stands,  as  Champollion  conjectures.  B. 

6.  ctjpoTpv — a plebeian,  a man  of  low  origin. 

c.  itpopri6(KT8ui,  to  show  regard  or  respect  for.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CLXXII  I. — a.  irXjj&jpqc  dyopijc.  By  this  is  meant  the  time 
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that  precedes  the  mid-day,  the  forenoon,  and  not  the  mid-day  itself. 
Cf.  vii.  223,  a.  W.  Cf.  also  iii.  104,  a.,  and  iv.  181. 

b.  fiamtoQ — foolish,  trifling ; perhaps  conveying  the  idea  of  ob- 
scene jests,  for  yaraiZiiv  and  aaxvpoviiv  are  used  promiscuously. 
Cf.  Soph.  Trach.  565,  \pavuv  paraiat^  \tpa iv.  V. 

c.  Si  iifikptiQ — Cf.  i.  97,  a. 

d.  \a9oi  av  ijToi — f)  Bye  ic.  r.  X. — he  would  surely  either  gradually 
become  mad,  or  he  indeed  (this  very  man,  the  person  I speak  of)  would 
become  crazy.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 655,  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  obs.  2,  3. 
When  the  same  subject  belongs  to  two  sentences,  oye  is  often  used 
emphatically  in  the  second  sentence,  to  mark  distinctly  the  iden- 
tity of  the  subject.  This  repetition  of  the  subject  by  6 Si,  By t,  ovroy 
St,  is  often  called  for  by  the  mention  of  another  person  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  or  by  some  obscurity  in  the  construction,  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  distinctly  stated. 
This  idiom  is  much  used  by  Horn,  and  Hdtus  in  disjunctive  sen- 
tences : rj — ij  By t : Od.  ii.  327-  So  Lat.  tile ; as,  nunc  dextra  in- 
geminans  ictus  nunc  ille  sinistra.  (Virg.) 

' Ch.  CLXXV. — a.  Sal  ry  AQyvaiy — Cf.  ii.  62,  a. 

b.  avSpimipiyyac — Sphinxes  with  the  bust  of  a man.  S.  and  L.  D. 
According  to  Schw.,  Sphinxes  with  human  faces : the  word  not  ne- 
cessarily inferring,  as  he  thinks,  that  they'had  a male  more  than  a 
female  face.  Maillet  explains  the  Sphinx  from  the  union  of  a virgin’s 
head  with  a lion’s  body  to  be  a symbol  of  the  solstice,  and  of  the  Nile, 
which  overflows  when  the  sun  is  in  Leo  and  Virgo.  According  to 
Plutarch  and  Clement  it  is  a type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  Theology.  But  see  Wilkinson’s  Egypt,  2nd  series,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  14,  p.  201,  where  the  Andro-Sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a man 
and  the  body  of  a lion,  denoting  the  union  of  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical power,  (as  well  as  the  other  two  kinds,  the  Crio-Sphinx  and 
the  Hieraco-  Sphinx,)  is  shown  to  be  the  type  or  representation  of 
the  king.  On  the  great  Sphinx,  near  the  2nd  Pyramid,  ii.  124,  cf. 
Class.  Diet.,  Sphinx,  and  Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  by 
Long,  Egypt.  Antiq.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

c.  \i9oroputov — Cf.  ii.  124,  b.,  ii.  8,  b.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  ii. 
p.  36,  on  the  monolithe  temple  at  Sais.  Elephantine,  cf.  ii.  17,  a. 

d.  irvyovog  = 5 palms ; the  cubit,  6.  B. 

Ch.  CLXX  VI. — a.  AWiottikov . . . \i9ov, — Cf.  ii.  127,  c->  and  ii.  8,  b. 

Ch.  CLXXVII. — a.  In’  'Apamoc  . . . tvSatpovrjeat, — “The  flour- 
ishing state  of  Egypt  described  by  Hdtus  as  under  Amasis,  is  con- 
tradicted by  Scripture,  for  at  that  time  the  land  lay  desolate  40 
years,  being  overrun  and  ravaged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  Mig- 
dol,  or  Magdolum,  which  is  at  the  first  entry  into  Egypt,  even  to 
Syene,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.”  Cf.  Ezek.  xxix.  9,  10,  “And 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate  and  waste — I will  make  Egypt 
utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  to  the  border 
of  Ethiopia,”  (or  from  Migdol  to  Syene,)  “No  foot  of  man  shall 
pass  through  it,  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  it,  neither 
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shall  it  be  inhabited  40  years."  See  also  Ezek.  xxx.  and  Jer.  xlvi. 
Prid.  We  must  therefore  suppose  with  W.  that  Hdtus  derived  his 
account  from  the  priests,  who,  through  their  regard  for  Amasis 
who  paid  them  particular  respect,  gave  a partial  account  of  his 
reign,  or  that  Hdtus  speaks  only  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
when  Egypt  had  in  some  degree  recovered  itself.  In  the  E.  Orient. 
H.  ch.  iii.  p.  104,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  confined 
to  the  reign  of  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  only;  and  so  H.  observes, 
that  under  Amasis  Egypt  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  its  greatest  hap- 
piness. Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  471,  cf.  p.  464,  seqq.  By  him  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  were  opened  at  last  to  foreign  merchants,  cf.  ii.  178, 
179,  a concession  which  led  to  important  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  nation,  and  produced  an  entire  alteration  in  the  whole  in- 
ternal commerce  of  Egypt. 

■ b.  irdXif  . . . ohuo/itvac.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  31,  who  says  that  in 
ancient  times  Egypt  had  18,000  towns,  and  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  323  b.  c.,  there  were  more  than  30,000.  W.  Cf.  E.  Orient. 
H.  ch.  ii.  p.  31. 

c.  1'dXwv  . . . iOtro.  This  law,  it  appears,  was  established  by 
Draco,  and  not  by  Solon,  wTho  lightened  the  penalty  for  transgress- 
ing it.  W.  The  Egyptian  Toparchi  clearly  officiated  as  police, 
discountenancing  or  punishing  idleness.  H.  1.  1.  p.  438. 

Ch.  CLXXVlII. — a.  WavKpariv — in  the  Delta;  it  belonged  to 
the  Saitic  nome ; and  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch, 
N.  W.  of  Sais.  It  continued  an  important  place  for  many  cen- 
turies, long  after  its  privileges  had  been  done  away,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  by  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Its.site  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  ruins  found  by  Niebunr  at 
Salhadsjar,  rtot  far  distant  from  Alexandria.  Cf.  on  the  settlement 
of  Naucratis,  and  the  advantages  Hdtus  would  derive  from  the 
Ionic  residents  there,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  Herodotus,  p.  245,  and  H. 
Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  463. 

b.  luivuiv  . . . Awpuwv  . . . Ai’oXtwv.  Cf.  notes  on  i.  142,  144, 149. 
Phaselis,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 

Ch.  CLXXIX. — a.  pdpun — Cf.  ii.  96,  and  notes. 

Ch.  CLXXX. — a.  pioQiocdvreiv — ihpyaoairOai  — locantes  eedem 
exstruendam  ; letting  out  the  building  of  the  temple  for  300  talents. 
S.  and  L.  D.  (i.  e.  contracting  to  pay  so  much  for  it.)  On  the 
Amphictyons,  cf.  v.  62,  c. 

b.  Kansan-  Cf.  i.  50,  f. 

c.  i-rrtfiaXt — it  fell  to,  was  the  duty  of,  &c.  Cf.  iv.  115.  rb  hripaX- 
Xov,  sc.  gipot,  the  portion  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each.  B. 

d.  oTVTTTiipiiK — according  to  B.,  on  the  authority  of  Beckmann, 
rough  vitriol:  some  species  of  astringent  salt,  probably  alum.  S. 
and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CLXXXI. — a.  Bdrrtw,  oi  S’  ApstalXtet.  Two  MSS.  here  read 
rob  instead  of  oi  S',  which  is  preferable,  as  this  Battus  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Apries,  and  therefore  of  Amasis ; cf.  iv.  159.  W. 
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b.  ixrjxoc,  retnedium,  effm/ium : cf.  iEsch.  Ag.  2,  and  P.  V.  605.  B. 

e.  tju)  TtTpafiftivov — probably  meaning  that  the  statue  was  placed 
in  the  city,  and  looked  out  towards  the  suburbs.  W. 

Ch.  CLXXXIL— a.  QwarjKa  Xiviov — Cf.  ii.  37,  c.,  iii.  47,  and 
Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  1.  B. 

b.  1 pbv  to  lv  AivStfi  k.  t.  X.  From  this  place,  where  the  worship 
of  Athene,  Neith,  cf.  ii.  62,  a.,  was  first  established,  (brought  hither 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Sais  probably,  as  she  there  was  held  in 
especial  honour,)  it  spread  throughout  Greece.  B.  Cf.  also  ii.  171, 
&.,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Thesmophoria. 

c.  clXt  Si  K virpov  k.  t.  X.  D.  thinks  that  “ Hdtus,  in  saying  that 
Amasis  was  the  first  who  conquered  Cyprus,  (about  b.  c.  540,)  de- 
rived his  account*  from  the  priests,  as  the  island  had  long  before 
been  in  subjection  to  the  Tynans.”  But  they  gained  it  by  colon- 
ization. “ Cyprus  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  Tyre : it 
formed  one  of  their  provinces : the  city  of  Citium,  the  Kittim  of 
Josephus,  was  their  principal  settlement : the  name  signified  not 
only  the  whole  island,  but  also  the  neighbouring  islands  and 
coasts ; the  Chittim  of  Isaiah  xxiii.  12.”  H.  Phcen.  ch.  ii.  p.  305, 
seqq.  It  subsequently  fell  to  the  Persians  under  Cambyses.  In 
Thucyd.  i.  94,  Pausamas  is  said  to  have  subdued  (viz.  from  the 
Persians)  ra  jroXXa  ri)c  Ku^rpov — b.  c.  478.  It  fell  under  Alexander, 
but  was  afterwards  re-united  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  b.  c.  313, 
and  belonged  to  Egypt  till  b.  c.  58,  when  Clodius  sent  Cato  to 
avenge  a fancied  insult  he  had  received,  when  it  became  a Roman 
province. 


BOOK  III.  THALIA. 

FROM  CAMBYSES’  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT  TO  THE  TAKING  OF 
BABYLON  BY  DARIUS  HYSTASPES. 

Ch.  I. — a.  Si  alririv  rot r)vSt.  The  causes  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses  are  considered  by  D.,  p.  148,  to  have  been  of  a far 
more  general  nature  than  those  assigned  by  Hdtus,  viz.  1st,  because 
the  Egyptians  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Croesus  against 
the  Persians  ; and  2ndly,  because  the  country  lay  close  to  the  Per- 
sian borders,  and  tempted  the  ambition  of  Cambyses  to  imitate  his 
father’s  example.  So  H.,  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  394,  says,  “ Whatever 
its  pretext,  the  true  cause  was  a hankering  after  the  riches  and 
other  good  things  of  Egypt.”  And  Creuzer,  “ if  we  remember  that 
the  Persians  claimed  to  themselves  all  Asia,  cf.  i.  4 ; that  Libya 
was  in  ancient  times  considered  as  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
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(Plat.  Gorg.  p.  523) ; that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  overrun  Egypt  and 
Libya,  cf.  ii.  177.  a.,  and  that  the  Persian  monarchs  considered 
themselves  the  successors  of  the  Babylonians ; we  may  readily  be- 
lieve that  Cambyscs  had  persuaded  himself  that  Egypt  and  Libva 
belonged  to  his  empire  by  ancient  and  hereditary  right.”  B.  So 
also  Prid.  an.  528,  “ the  true  cause  of  the  war  was,  that  whereas 
Amasis  had  subjected  himself  to  Cyrus,  and  become  his  tributary, 
he  did  on  his  death  withdraw  his  obedience  from  his  successor.” 
Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  105. 

b.  irirpbv  (xpQabfuov.  As  the  opthalmia  was  common  in  Egypt, 
that  country  would  supply  the  best  doctors  for  such  cases : besides, 
from  iii.  129,  it  seems  that,  generally,  Egyptian  doctors  were  held 
in  great  repute. 

Ch.  II. — a.  oinfitvirrai — Cf.  i.  4,  b. 

b.  voOov  ....  (Jaoihivtrat — Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  399.  “ Un- 

certainty of  succession  is  an  inseparable  consequence  of  a harem 
administration.  It  is  true  that  illegitimate  children  were  altogether 
excluded  from  inheriting  by  the  customs  of  Persia;  but  the  in- 
trigues of  their  mothers,  and  the  treachery  of  eunuchs,  with  the 
help  of  poison,  often  prepared  the  way  for  them  to  the  throne; 
as  in  the  case  of  Danus  Nothus  and  Darius  Codomqnnus.  Of 
legitimate  sons  the  rule  was,  that  the  eldest  should  inherit,  espe- 
cially if  he  was  born  when  his  father  was  king.  The  selection 
was,  however,  left  to  the  monarch,  commonly  influenced  by  the 
queen-mother.  Cf.  vii.  2. — As  every  thing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country  depended  on  the  distinctions  of  tribes,  the  consort  was 
chosen  from  the  family  of  Cyrus,  or  that  of  the  Achsemenid®.* 
Cf.  iii.  88,  c. 

Ch.  IV. — a.  Iwucovpuv — mercenaries,  principally  Gks,  Ionians 
and  Carians ; whom  Amasis  had  followed  his  predecessor  in  retain- 
ing as  a standing  army.  Cf.  ii.  152,  c.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii. 
p.  105. 

Ch.  V. — a.  Ka<5i>rioc  jn5Xio£ — Cf.  ii.  159,  b.  On  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  cf.  ii.  106,  a. 

b.  ’I tjvumv — hod.  Khany  mines.  Cf.  ii.  159,  b.  rbv  ’Apd/3iov,  cf. 
i.  2,  d. 

c.  XenfiwviSoQ  Xifivtjc — On  this  and  Mt  Casius,  ii.  6,  b. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  sal  7rpo£ — and  in  addition.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 640,  2,  quoted 
in  iii.  74,  a.  sipapoQ — put  collectively  for  a number  of  earthen 
vessels,  crockery.  Ktiptvov,  laid  up.  On  the  importation  of  wine  into 
* Egypt,  cf.  ii.  112,  6.,  and  ref.  to  H.  Pham.  p.  362.  See  also  Egypt, 
ch.  iv.  p.  450. 

b.  Srjpapxov — governor  of  a village  or  deme,  under  the  vnpaprnc, 
governor  of  a district  or  name,  cf.  ii.  42,  b.,  and  ii.  109,  b.  The 
twlrpoiroi  of  iii.  27,  probably,  under  the  demarch.  B.  ro*e  li  be  M., 
and  that  those  at  Memphis,  &c.  On  Ik  and  air  A used  for  lv,  cf.  Jelf, 
§ 647,  a.,  and  iii.  22;  oi  lie  r.  irvp.  vi.  32;  6 be  rijc  y.  vii.  70 ; ol  <iird  r. 
taraor.  there  quoted. 
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c.  ovTto  6 hrufxHriwv  ....  Eupt'tjv. — i.  e.  thus  the  earthen  vessels  that 
are  brought  to  and  unladen  in  Egypt,  are  carried  back  into  Syria  to 
the  former  vessels  already  there.  The  language  of  the  foregoing 
eh.  is  plainly  that  of  an  eye-witness.  See  D.  p.  46. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  Ovtim)  yiv  ....  Aiytur rov — So  then  it  is  the  Persians, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  hadgotnossession  of  Egypt,  facilitated  this  passage 
(through  the  desert  to  Egypt),  by  supplying  it  with  water  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.  “ These  earthen  vessels — were  applied  to 
an  extraordinary  purpose  by  the  Persians,  w hen  they  ruled  in  this 
country.  They  were  placed  as  cisterns  in  the  three  days’  desert, 
which  divided  Syria  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  make  the  communi- 
cation easier  for  strangers.”  H.  Phcenic.  ch.  iv.  p.  362. 
b.  rov  'Apufitov — Cf.  i.  2,  d. 

Ch.  VIII.— a.  b/ioia  roiai  paXurra — second  to  none.  S.  and  L.  Diet. 
Jelf,  § 456,  c.,  considers  the  article  to  be  neuter.  So  rd  pdXwra, 
and  tf  rd  paXurra,  maxirne  ; vi.  63. — dXiitpu  ....  XiSovc  hrra.  The 
number  seven  appears  to  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Arabs ; by 
it  an  oath  is  exacted  in  Gen.  xxi.  29.  “ And  Abraham  said,  These 
seven  ewe  lambs  thou  shalt  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be  a wit- 
ness unto  me,  that  I have  digged  this  well,”  &c.  B.  So  also,  besides 
the  many  instances  of  it  recurring  among  the  Jews,  Balaam’s  sacri- 
fice on  7 altars,  and  of  Job’s  friends  offering  7 bullocks  and  7 rams. 

b.  Ovporak  ....  ’AXiXar. — meaning  the  two  great  deities  of  the 
East,  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  the  first  we  can  trace  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  word  for  the  sun  or  light ; and  the  second  is  identical  with 
Alitta,  the  celestial  Aphrodite  of  the  Arabs.  Wess.  Cf.  i.  105,  c., 
131,  a.  d. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  lirtl  uv, — when  therefore.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 791,  1.  ovro c 
giv  6 iriQaviprepoi  k.  t.  X. — “ Perhaps  the  truth  might  have  been,  that 
the  water  was  conducted  through  pipes  into  reservoirs,  either  from 
small  running  springs,  whose  waters  were  ordinarily  absorbed  by 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  which  is  the  case  in  many  places,  or  from 
draw-wells.  It  appears  morally  impossible  to  have  supplied  a 
Persian  army  and  its  followers  with  water  by  means  of  skins  dur- 
ing the  whole  march.  Arabia  could  scarcely  have  supplied  skins. 
The  caravans  at  the  present  day  carry  their  water  on  camels  in 
skins  of  camels.”  R.  p.  257- 
b.  StZapivdi — cisterns,  reservoirs,  cf.  vi.  119. 

Ch.  X. — a.  XltiXovaiifi  ....  erogari — Cf.  ii.  10,  a. 
b.  Vaypr)viros~~l?26  b.  c.,  last  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  Cf. 
Early  Orient  Hist.,  Ency.  Metr.  ch.  iii.  p.  101,  107,  seqq.  On  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses  and  his  subsequent  undertakings,  cf.  ii.  1, 
a.,  H.  Egypt,  p.  464,  471,  seqq.,  Prid.  Conn.  an.  526  b.  c.,  and  E. 
Orient.  H.  1. 1.  The  American  Quar.  Rev.  says  “ Few  tokens  of 
the  short  reign  of  Psammenitus  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription 
of  a statue  in  the  Vatican;  he  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Cambyses,  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  misfortune.  With  him  fell 
the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  and  from  this  date  the 
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edifices  and  monuments  assume  a character  of  far  less  importance.” 
On  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  kgdom  of  the 
Pharaohs,  cf.  ii.  152,  c.,  169,  b. 

C.  irdipi]  iv  ryai  ra<pf)(n  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  ii.  169,  C. 

d.  itaOpaav  yap  al  6r)/3ai — Cf.  ii.  14,  a. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  ot  tTriKovpoi — Cf.  iii.  4,  a. 

b.  toQaZov  it  t'ov  Kpijrfjpa, — cut  their  throats  into  the  bowl,  brought 
them  to  the  bowl  and  butchered  them  so  that  the  blood  flowed  into  it. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 646,  1,  quoted  in  iii.  62,  a.  ipxiovnt  £1  rov  aiparot 
k.  r.  X. — A similar  piece  of  barbarity  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 

р.  563.  Cf.  also  Hdtus  iv.  70,  and  Sallust.  Bell.  Catal.  22.  Also 
customary  among  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  cf.  Tacitus  Annal. 
xii.  47 ; but  no  traces  of  such  a barbarous  rite  is  found  to  have  ex- 
isted among  the  Germans.  B. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  iv  Tlaxpi/pi,  cf.  ii.  63,  b. 

b.  ruv  a pa  ’ Ayatpivti  k.  t.  X. — 459,  b.  c.  Inarus  revolted,  460  b. 

с. ,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Athenians  having  joined  Inarus, 
cf.  Thucyd.  i.  104,  109,  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians. 
This  revolt  lasted  till  455  b.  c.,  when  Megabyzus  reduced  all  Egypt, 
except  the  marshes  where  Amyrtaeus  had  taken  refuge.  In  414  b. 
c.  Amyrtaeus  established  himself  as  king,  and  65  years  of  inde- 
pendence followed.  Egypt  was  finally  reduced  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  who  expelled  Nectanebus  Il.nd,  whom  Agesilaus  had 
established  on  the  throne,  and  Egypt  became  a Persian  province, 
350  b.  c.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.  i.  p.  540.  It  fell  under  Alexander’s 
power,  332  b.  c.  On  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Athenians  there,  cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  113 — 115,  and 
Index,  Chronology  of  Egypt,  also  Prid.  Conn.  an.  460  b.  c.  From 
this  passage  m Hdtus,  D.,  quoted  by  B. , considers  that  the  date  of 
his  visit  to  Egypt  may  be  inferred;  viz.  after  456  b.  c.,  and  between 
454 — 444  b.  c.,  (cf.  ii.  1,  a.,  3,  &.,)  while  he  was  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age.  Cf.  also  vii.  7,  and  iii.  15. 

Ch.  XIII. — a.  jcarfiXijUtvrwv,  sc.  abrwv,  supplied  from  the  con- 
text ( and  when  they  were  cooped  up  in,  & c.).  Cf.  Jelf,  696,  obs.  3. 
KptovpyqSov,  piece-meal  ( like  a butcher.  S.  and  L.  D).  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
339,  2,  a.,  Formation  of  adverbs  by  derivation,  from  substantives 
with  the  ending  bov  or  aSov,  probably  acc.  expressive  of  the  way  or 
manner ; as  rwritov,  like  a dog,  xAiv9t/16v,  like  bricks,  oi  li  xpoae^iip 
Atfivct, — These  Libyans,  D.,  quoted  by  B.,  thinks  were  probably 
the  same  as  those  over  whom  Inarus  had  formerly  reigned,  who 
was  succeeded  in  Hdtus’  time  by  Thanyras;  iii.  15.  <f>6pov  trd?., 
agreed  to  pay  tribute. 

b.  piptpOtit — Cf.  i.  77,  a.  The  500  minas  mentioned,  if  Attic 
minas  are  meant,  = about  £2031.  Cf.  ii.  149,/. 

Ch.  XIV. — -a.  iig  it — /card  roit  xaripat, — over  against,  opposite 
to.  Jelf,  § 629,  1.  cjri  yhpaoc  ovlip.  Honjerica  formula.  Cf.  II. 
xxii.  60;  xxiv.  486;  Odyss.  xv.  346.  B. 

b.  Kpoieov  k.  t.  A. — Cf.  i.  88,  seqq.  On  the  magnanimity  of 
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Psammenitus,  by  mistake  transferred  to  Amasis,  cf.  Aristot.  Ehet. 
ii.  8,  § 12. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  i )v  SI  Kai  rjmaTrfir) — derived  by  Wess.  from  itriara- 
fiai  sno,  which  is  finally  preferred  by  Schw. ; see  his  Lex.  under 
liriirraoQcu.  He  renders  it,  with  Werfer,  in  an  act  sense,  si  scivisset 
novas  res  non  moliri,  i.  e.  si  potuisset  se  a novarum  rerum  molitione 
retinere.  B.  derives  it  from  bmoTtu),  so  that  the  expression  = ti  fit) 
ImimiBri  iro\v7rpi)yfioviiv,  nisi  creditum  esset  eum  novas  res  moliri ; 
this  is  followed  in  S.  and  L.  D.,  if  he  had  not  been  believed  to  be 
meddling,  i.  e.  unless  he  had  been,  &c.  The  particle  gif  is  inserted 
before  iroXvTrp.  in  the  same  way  as  in  i.  68,  bird  inurrigs  fig  k.  r.  X., 
and  in  Thucyd.  i.  10,  and  ii.  101.  Schw. 

b.  rip  Aifivoc  'lvapui — Cf.  iii.  12,  b. 

b.  rip  ' Aftvpraiov  Uavaipi — If  tbe  succession  of  Pausiris  be  dated 
with  Prid.  407  b.  c.,  this  will  be  the  latest  event  mentioned  in  Hdtns, 
who  consequently  must  have  lived  till  the  25th  year  of  the  Bell. 
Pelop.  In  the  E.  Orient.  H.  Pausiris  is  dated  408  b.  c.,  the  same 
date  as  the  event  alluded  to  in  i.  130,  b.  Cf.  D.  p.  32.  On  Amyr- 
tffius  see  ii.  140,  b. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  2«tV — Cf.  ii.  62,  a.  On  the  palace  of  Amasis,  cf. 
ii.  169.  The  intention  of  Cambyses  in  desecrating  the  tomb  of 
Amasis,  and  his  following  actions,  H.,  Egypt,  ch.  v.  p.  472,  con- 
siders as  directed  principally  against  the  priest  caste,  whose  great 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  in  exciting  them  to  revolt 
would  be  well  known  to  the  Persians,  and  whose  power  it  would 
be  their  chief  interest  to  diminish  and  break.  B.  On  the  probable 
exaggeration  of  the  accounts  they  gave  Hdtus,  cf.  ii.  1,  a. 

b.  &re  rtrapixevfuvoc — Cf.  i.  86. 

c.  IvrtAAofuvo c oi'x  oma — Cf.  i.  86,  b.,  and  Ctesias  Excerpt.  Per- 
sic. § 57,  where  burning  a corpse  is  mentioned  as  being  contrary  to 
the  law.  B. 

d.  Kai  Sta  raiira  rapixtvovm  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  ii.  85,  a. 

d.  im  rijm  Qxippai — near  the  door.  Jelf,  § 634,  1,  (3.  ivrog  rgc  iuvrov 
difKgQ.  Cf.  on  QgKtf,  ii.  42,  *.,  and  on  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis,  ii. 
169,  170. 

/.  apxi)v — at  all,  as  in  L 193,  ii.  95,  &c.  B. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  t(3ovA — rp uj>.  arpargtac, — projected  three  expeditions, 
arpar.  accus.  of  equivalent  notion.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 551,  1,  e.  paicpofiiovQ 
AtBioirac,  cf.  iii.  25,  and  114.  From  a comparison  of  these  passages, 
and  from  what  Hdtus  says  here  on  their  situation  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  S.  of  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandel,  on  the  shore  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  H.,  Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  163,  seqq.,  infers  that  Bruce  is 
mistaken  in  considering  them  the  same  as  the  ShangaUas,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  sought  more  towards  the  S.  on  the  coast  near  C. 
Oardefui,  where  the  Somaulies  now  live.  R.,  p.  429,  considers 
them  the  same  as  the  Abyssinians. 

b.  rov  tciZov, — (o  portion)  of  the  infantry.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 533,  3, 
Partitive  gen. 
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Ch.  XVIII. — a.  'H  Si  TpairtZa  tc.  r.  X.  By  this  table  of  the  sun  is 
supposed  by  H.,  1. 1.  p.  168,  to  be  meant  the  market-place,  where 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  Sasu  for  gold  and  frankincense  in 
exchange  for  oxen,  salt,  and  iron,  was  carried  on ; a place  con- 
sidered sacred  under  the  protection  of  temples  and  sanctuaries,  and 
a trade  under  the  care  of  the  public  magistrates.  B.  refers  the 
matter  to  a religious  source  and  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  whose 
festivals  and  lectisternia,  cf.  i.  181,  c.,  would  held  on  those  days 
when  a great  concourse  both  of  natives  and  foreigners  would  be 
assembled.  This  view  he  supports  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius, 
on  Isaiah  lxv.  11,  “ But  ye  are  they  that — prepare  a table  for  that 
troop,  and  that  furnish  the  drink  offering  unto  that  number.”  That 
such  festivals  were  not  unknown  throughout  the  East,  (whence  the 
idea  arose  among  the  Gks,  of  Jupiter  and  the  deities  of  Olympus 
repairing  at  stated  seasons  to  enjoy  a banquet  among  the  Ethiopians, 
cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  22 — 25,)  is  maintained  by  Creuzer,  Symb.  iv.  p. 
376.  The  same  view  is  also  taken  by  Minutoli  and  Maltebrun. — 
Cf.  also  Mannert,  x.  103,  quoted  in  article  u. Ethiopia , Class.  Diet. 

b.  tovc  iv  TtXti — those  in  office:  the  magistrates — Cf.  ix.  106,  d. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  'l^dvoAdyuv  k. r. X.  From  Pausan.  i.  33,  § 4,  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  15,  the  Icthyopnagi  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  S. 
of  Egypt.  B.  From  what  Hdtus  here  says  about  their  being 
sent  for  from  Elephantine,  H.,  1. 1.  p.  170,  infers  that  part  of  the 
nation  had  fixed  itself  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  belonged  to  the  wan- 
dering tribes  by  whom  communication  by  caravans  was  carried 
on  between  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians ; hence  they  understood 
the  language  of  both  nations,  and  knew  the  paths  through  the 
deserts.  Probably  they  belonged  to  the  Ababdse,  who  from  the 
most  remote  periods  have  been  the  carriers  of  merchandise.  On 
Elephantine,  cf.  ii.  17,  a. 

b.  Kai  oiiK  av  rrodiiv  '6tna  k.  t.  X.  On  the  sentiment  here  contained 
cf.  viii.  22,  Thucyd.  i.  38,  v.  106,  Polyb.  xii.  10,  3,  Livy  xxxiii. 
48,  and  H.  Carthag.  ch.  i.  p.  28.  B. 

c.  8r»  <r<t>ia(  rt  <c.  r.X.  Hence  Schlosser  infers  that  Tyre  had 
voluntarily  yielded  to  the  Persian  power,  as  we  do  not  find  that 
the  Phoenicians  generally  or  the  town  itself  were  subdued  by  them 
forcibly.  D.  considers  that  they  became  subject  to  the  Persians 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  not  in  that  of  Cyrus,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  B. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  cai  SUpa  fipovras — “ The  vast  quantity  of  gold  is 
easily  accounted  for:  it  was  either  a natural  production  of  the 
country,  or  the  inhabitants  had  accumulated  it  by  commerce,  (!)  cf. 
iii.  18,  a.  The  presents  of  the  Persian  king,  therefore,  composed 
of  golden  ornaments  and  myrrh,  and  consequently  of  exactly  those 
very  commodities  which  they  had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  seem- 
ed to  them  a mockery,”  &c.  H.  Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  169. 

b.  tpoiviKrpav  oivov — Cf.  ii.  37,  e. 

c.  \tyovrai  ilvai  pi ymroi  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  Isa.  xlv.  14,  “ The  labour 
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of  Egypt  and  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabmans, 
men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,”  &c.  Cf.  also  H.  1.  1. 

p.  171. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  ro£ov  t6ci.-—“  Bruce  takes  the  Macrobians  for  a 
tribe  of  the  Shangallas,  cf.  iii.  17,  a-  He  appeals  particularly  to 
the  bow  sent  to  Cambyses,  with  a challenge  to  bend  it  It  is  the 
custom  of  this  race  to  bind  round  their  bows  ferrules  of  the  hides 
of  the  wild  beast  they  slay,  whereby  they  are  continually  becoming 
stiffer,  and  at  last  become  altogether  inflexible.  They  then  hang 
them  on  a tree  as  trophies  of  their  prowess : such  a bow  it  might 
have  been  which  the  Ethiopian  king  sent  to  the  Persian.  But  this 
custom  of  hanging  up  the  bows  can  scarcely  be  altogether  peculiar 
to  the  Shangallas,  but  has  probably  spread  itself  among  their 
neighbours.”  H.  1.  1.  p.  163.  The  bow  appears  to  have  been  the 
ensign  of  royalty  and  command  among  the  Persians. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  ti  mrio/ievoi  Koitpbv— if feeding  upon  such  rubbish. 
“ Their  contempt  of  bread  must  have  applied  to  that  made  of 
dhourra  and  baked,  which  becomes  unfit  to  be  eaten  in  a very 
short  time.”  H.  /.  1.  p.  161. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  lv  irtSyat  ypvoiytn  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  iii.  20,  a.  H.  1. 1. 
p.  162,  seqq. 

Ch.  XXIV. — a.  I?  iia\ov — according  to  various  interpreters, 
glass,  crystal,  antimony,  amber,  fossil-salt,  bitumen  or  gum,  rock  salt 
or  mica;  perhaps  it  signifies  lapis' alabastritis,  oriental  alabaster;  a 
sarcophagus  of  which  substance  was  found  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  it  becomes  transparent  if  a 
light  is  placed  behind  one  of  its  sides.  B.  H.,  L l.  p.  162,  seems  to 
think  crystal  is  meant. 

Ch.  XXV. — a.  ret  . . . . mriuv  txoytva — Cf.  i.  120,  a.  On  the 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians  see  D.  p.  115. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  far’  'Ayuovtovc — Cf.  ii.  42,/. 

b.  "Oamv  woXiv.  “ The  Oases  (called  by  the  Copts  Wah,  or  JEl- 
Wah,  the  habitation ) are  insulated  fertile  spots  like  islands,  in  the 
midst  of  an  expanse  of  desert;  probably  owing  their  existence  to 
that  principle  that  fertilizes  them,  viz.  fountains  of  water  spring- 
ing up  in  the  desert.  It  may  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  we  trust, 
that  the  more  consistent  descriptions,  ancient  and  modern,  agree 
in  fixing  3 Oases;  two  of  which  belong  to  Egypt  properly,  and  the 
third  to  Libya.  Hdtus  appears  to  have  known  but  one:  he  de- 
scribes the  Greater  Oasis,  under  the  name  of  Oasis,  as  appropriate 
to  it ; not  having,  we  may  suppose,  heard  of  its  application  ge- 
nerally to  the  islands  in  the  desert.  But  he  nevertheless  describes 
those  of  Ammon,  Augila,  the  Garamantes,  &c.,  though  not  under 
the  name  of  Oasis.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  the  Wah-el-Kharijah,  or 
outer  Wah  of  the  Arabs.”  B.  p.  546.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  i.  p. 
25,  and  the  refs,  to  H.  in  ii.  42,/ 

c.  Sa/uoi  rijc  AiV^puiJviijj  $v\rjy — Polycrates,  in  iii.  39,  is  mention- 
ed as  having  made  a threefold  division  of  Samos ; two  tribes  are 
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probably  the  iota  and  'Arrrvira\a<a,  Etymolog.  p.  160,  22,  and 
the  3rd  the  one  mentioned  here,  named  from  the  nero  vEschrion. 
How  the  Samians  got  to  the  Oasis  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed, 
probably  for  mercantile  purposes,  as  Samos  was  quoted  for  its 
spirit  of  enterprise  about  01.  37,  and  her  traders  reached  as  far  as 
Tartessus,  cf.  iv.  152,  b.,  about  which  period  probably  they  settled 
themselves  at  the  Oasis.  B. 

cl.  i-nirvivoai^  voTov  ....  dfavtvQijvat.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  an.  524 
b.  c.  R.,  p.  578,  remarks,  “ M.  Savary  and  M.  Poucet  have  both 
given  a frightful  idea  of  the  journeys  across  the  Libyan  sands. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  more  likely  than  that  the  armies  per- 
ished through  fatigue  and  want  of  water.  Mr.  Browne  does  not 
so  readily  give  into  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a living  person 
being  overw  helmed  with  sands.  See  his  bk,  p.  248,  &c.” 

Ch.  XXVII. — a.  o 'A— if, — Cf.  iii.  28,  b. 

b.  rove  liriTpi'iirovt, — the  viceroys.  Cf.  iii.  6,  b.,  and  v.  30. 

Ch.  XX\  III. — a.  ov  X» jiwiv  i<pt)  avrov  k.t.A. — he  said  that  he 
would  not  remain  in  ignorance  whether  or  no  any  tame,  or  tractable, 
god  had  come  to  the  Egyptians. 

b.  6 li  'Attic  ovroc  b 'Kn-a^of  k.  t.  X.  Apis  is  considered  by  Creuzer, 
Symb.  i.  p.  482,  as  a kind  of  living  symbol  of  Osiris,  cf.  ii.  41,  a., 
90,  b.,  and  of  all  the  fertility,  whether  arising  from  the  sun  or  the 
Nile,  supposed  to  reside  in  that  deity.  B.  Cf.  the  article  Apis, 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iii.  p.  1 10. 

c.  aiirov  uKaapkvov — “ This  bird,”  says  Creuzer,  quoted  in  B.,  “ was 
probably  not  the  vulture,  as  Zoega  thinks,  but  tne  Phoenix,  cf.  ii. 

/ 3,  a.,  which  Hdtus  has  himself  described  as  atirip  irfpiTiyTjrrtv  opoib- 
raroc,  ii.  73,  and  the  figure  of  this  bird  might  be  marked  on  Apis, 
for  2 reasons;  1st,  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  Nile;  in  al- 
lusion to  which  this  bird  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  at  Thebes 
as  carrying  a pitcher  and  a goblet ; and  2ndly,  because  the  chrono- 
logical period  of  Apis,  viz.  25  years,  is  exactly  contained  56  times 
in  1400  years  of  the  Phoenix.”  Cf.  ii.  73,  a.  Or  taking  500  years, 
with  Hdtus,  as  the  cycle  of  the  Phoenix,  the  cycle  of  Apis  is  con- 
tained in  it  20  times. 

d.  KavOapov.  The  beetle  or  scarabeeus  was  the  Egyptian  symbol 
of  the  sun  and  light,  and  hence  of  all  life  and  generation.  Hence 
it  is  often  found  in  mummies,  as  a sign  of  the  preservation  of  the 
soul  in  the  change  of  the  body.  Creuz.  Symbol,  i.  p.  489.  B.  Cf. 
E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  186. 

Ch.  XXIX.— <i.  liucauvuro — were  punished,  i.  100,  a.  On  the 
character  of  Cambyses,  his  madness,  &c.,  cf.  ii.  1,  a.,  iii.  16,  u. 

b.  i0a\pav  k.  r.  X.  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Os.  p.  368,  says  that  the 
bull  Apis  was  killed  by  Cambyses’  order,  and  the  carcase  devoured 
by  dogs.  B. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  ’Epv0.  0nX. — here  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  cf.  i.  1,  b. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  rove  fiaaiXgiovs  liKaorag,  These  were  probably 
7 in  number,  and  of  the  caste  of  the  Magi,  cf.  Esther  i.  13 : H. 
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Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  251,  252.  If  ov  awoO. — pi \Pl  roirov.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 822, 
obs.  1,  Attraction. 

b.  ryv  ipuifiivtiv.  This  was  Atossa,  afterwards  married  to  Darius, 
cf.  iii.  88.  text,  had  as  wife . V.  “ The  answer  of  this  high  tri- 
bunal, the  king’s  judges,  makes  it  plain  that  the  authority  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  was  as  unlimited  as  that  of  any  other  oriental  des- 
pot at  any  period.  Marriage  with  the  sister  was  manifestly  unlaw- 
ful among  the  Persians;  nor  is  the  act  of  the  monarch  recorded  to 
be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  custom  was  general.  Among  no  peo- 
ple of  antiquity  was  the  moral  feeling  with  reference  to  marriage 
among  relatives  so  blunted  as  among  the  Egyptians.  The  mar- 
riage with  the  sister,  so  strongly  forbidden  by  Moses,  was  considered 
among  them  as  unconditionally  allowable.”  From  Hengstenberg’s 
Egypt  and  the  Bks  of  Moses,  English  Rev.  No.  6. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  vovrrov  peya\r)v — the  epilepsy : the  appellation 
sacred  was  probably  given  it  either  from  the  inability  of  the  faculty 
of  those  times  to  cure  it,  or  from  the  greatness  and  violence  of  the 
disease.  B. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  irpoc  rbv  7r ar'tpa  riXsaai — what  sort  of  a man 
he  was  to  compare , i .e.  to  be  compared,  with  his  father.  Schw. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  to£ov.  This  weapon,  as  peculiar  in  a manner 
to  the  Persian  monarchs,  cf.  iii.  21,  a.,  lay  probably  close  at 
hand. 

b.  liri  Kfd>a\i)v  Karibo vZt — buried  them  by  the  head,  i.e.  either  up 
to  the  head,  or  head  downwards.  Cf.  vii,  136,  a.,  Iiri  n<p.  u9>,  and 
Odyss.  v.  245,  twi  ordOpyv — ad  amussim,  by  the  line  or  rule,  quoted 
in  Jelf,  § 635,  iii.  b.  'Ejri.  Conformity — mode  and  manners,  as 
that  to  which  the  person  goes.  Similar  instances  of  despotism  are 
referred  to  in  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  251. 

Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  yXuciy — youthful  impetuosity.  Cf.  vii.  18, 
aofov  it  i/  wpop.,  and  Soph.  Phil.  558,  a AX’  »}  %aptc  p\v  k.t.X.  uic b 
plv — wXtoai,  cf.  Jelf,  § 643,  1,  Tmesis  in  Compound  Verbs,  rditn 
Oipanovai  Xa/3ovrac,  on  the  dat.  here,  with  accusative  following, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 675,  b. 

b.  oh  sarairpoi^cedat — that  they  should  not  get  off  scot-free  who  had 
preserved  Croesus,  but  that  he  would  kill  them.  Cf.  iii.  156,  &c.  V. 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  'Htpaterov  rb  ip bv — Cf.  ii.  99,  g. 

b.  QoivtKtjioioi  Xlara'ixdim  k.  r.  X.  “ Figure-heads,  insignia,  irapu- 
agpa,  or  images  placed  on  the  prow,  giving  the  name  to  the  vessel, 
were  probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation.  On  the 
war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called  them,  as  Hdtus  says, 
irdraucoi,  carved  images,  they  had  sometimes  a very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance.” Smith’s  D.  of  A.  B.  notes  that  this  name  was  given 
to  the  deities  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Syrians  too, 
which  they  carried  with  them  as  tutelar  guardians  of  their  vessels. 
These,  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  386,  considers  identical  with  the  Cabiri 
of  Egypt,  whose  worship  he  traces  to  the  Phoenicians.  On  the 
Cabiri,  cf.  ii.  51,  b. 
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Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  dptro  hri  cony  *.  r.X.  Cf.  Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
iii.  1,  § 43,  and  Plat.  Apolog.  p.  41.  B. 

b.  KaMariac — the  same,  according  to  R.,  p.  308,  as  the  Pad*], 
iii.  99,  the  people  of  the  Padda  or  Ganges.  H.,  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  194, 
seqq.,  considers  them  the  savage  tribes  of  *the  district  above  Guze- 
rat.  “ Their  name,  Calantise  or  Calatise,  iii.  97,  seems  to  have 
been  immediately  derived  from  their  Indian  appellation  of  Callar, 
Coolier  or  Cooleries ; and  that  of  Padai  from  the  r.  Paddar,  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Indus,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  do- 
minion of  Darius.  Without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  account 
of  their  eating  their  parents,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  tradition  is  of 
genuine  Indian  growth,  being  repeated  almost  word  for  word  nearly 
2000  years  after  the  time  of  Hdtus  by  Marco  Polo.” 

c.  TUvSapot  iroiijtrcu.  The  passage  Hdtus  alludes  to  is  preserved 
in  the  Schol.  on  Nem.  ix.  35.  See  Dissen’s  Pindar,  vol.  i.  p.  245, 
Frag.  48. 

Cq.  XXXIX. — a.  TloXvrpdrta  K.r.X.  b.  c.  525,  according  to 
Thirlw.  On  Polycrates  and  his  policy,  see  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  u.  c. 
13,  p.  178,  seqq.,  and  cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  32,  64,  and  87* 

b.  rpixh  SaodptvoQ  k.  t.  \. — Cf.  iii.  26,  c. 

c.  "Afiaai — Cf.  ii.  172,  a.,  177,  a.,  on  his  liberal  policy  towards 
foreigners. 

<1.  xiXiovc  rolbrac — probably  the  royal  body-guard  only,  as  from 
iii.  45,  it  would  seem  his  w'hole  force  was  much  more  numerous. 
In  the  same  ch.  the  rot,.  oUijioi  are  most  likely  the  same  as  these  here 
mentioned ; usually  called  Sopxxpopoi,  i.  59.  B.  iftpt  Sk  c.  r.  X.  Cf. 
i.  88,  c. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  Gtutiibpov  k.  r.X. — On  this  artist,  cf.  i.  51,  c. 

Ch.  XLII. — a.  xuPV,ravT0S  bk  oc  tovtov — when  this  feU  out , was 
permitted,  to  him.  So  of  a matter  turning  out  favourably , v.  62,  vii. 
10,  § 2,  viii.  102.  W. 

6.  ra  xoi tjaavra.  fuv  k.  t.  X. — quafacienti  sibi  qua lia  accidissent;  what 
he  had  done,  and  what  had  hence  resulted  to  him.  Cf.  ii.  66,  &c.  B. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  iyafa  Bn  *.r.X.  Cf.  on  the  sentiment  ref.  in 
i.  91,  a.* 

Ch.  XLIV. — a.  'Eiri  tovtov  . • . KaxtSaiyovioi — The  attack  on  Poly- 
crates  would  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  regular  Lacedamonian 
policy,  one  of  tne  chief  objects  of  which  was  the  extermination  of 
the  tyrants  who  flourished  about  this  period  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece ; by  the  overthrow  of  whom  the  superiority  of  Sparta  was 
principally  attained.  H.  P.  A.  § 32.  On  Cydonia,  iii.  59,  a. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  iv  KapwdGtp — Scarpanto. 

b.  oill  Xoyo c aiptei — nor  does  it  stand  to  reason.  S.  and  L.  D. 
ro£.  oik.,  cf.  iii.  39,  d. 

Ch.  XLV  I. — a.  Karaaraou — introduction  intoan  assembly  to  speak  : 
cf.  viii.  141,  c.  r< I BvXuKip  mpupyaaGcu — panario  (nempe  hoc  vo- 


* Schiller’s  ballad,  “ Der  King  des  Polycrates,”  is 
reading. 
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cabulo,  panarium  sive  saccus)  supersedere  eos  potuisse ; i.  e.  that  the 
word  sack  was  superfluous;  meaning  to  say  that  as  they  had  brought 
the  sack  before  them,  they  need  only  have  said,  oiriuiv  Sierai,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  to  have  added  also  the  word  6 9vXaro^.  The 
drift  of  the  passage  is  that  the  Spartans  affected  brevity  of  speech 
even  to  absurdity.  Schw. 

Ch.  XL VI I. — a.  on  tnpi  Trportpoi  k.t.X.  Probably  about  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  War,  b.  c.  679 — 4>62.  B. 

b.  Ziinev — Cf.  i.  70,  a. 

c.  eipioiai  awo  tuXav — cotton — Cf.  iii.  106,  vii.  65.  “ Embroideries 
of  cotton,  and  with  cotton,  were  common  in  Egypt,  and  considered 
as  master-pieces  of  art.  Weaving  was  one  of  their  principal  occu- 
pations, ch  ii.  35,  c.,  and  cotton  a native  of  their  soil.  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  7,  forgets  not  the  wares  which  Tyre  obtained  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile:  ‘Fine  cottons  and  embroidered  work  from  Egypt 
spreadest  thou  over  thy  pavilions.’”  H.  Phcen.  ch.  iv.  p.  361, 
Egypt,  p.  460,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  iv.  p.  165. 

d.  tov  iv  Aivdip  avi9yKt — Cf.  ii.  182,  b. 

Ch.  XLVIII. — a.  yeveg  vporepov  k.t.X. — 565  b.  c.,  the  rescue 
of  the  Corcyreans.  555  b.  c.,  the  carrying  off  the  cup.  525  b.  c., 
the  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against  Polycrates.  From  L.’s 
note. 

6.  Tlcpiavlpoc  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  i.  23,  and  v.  92.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Cypselus,  who  overthrew  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadce  at 
Corinth,  about  655  b.  c.,  and  who  reigned  30  years ; hence  Peri- 
ander  succeeded  in  the  Despotism  about  625  b.  c.,  and  held  it  40 
years.  Cf.  Thirlw.  i.  c.  10,  p.  419 — 423,  H.  P.  A.  § 65,  and  Smith’s 
D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Periander,  Cypselus. 

c.  iv’  tKToug — Cf.  viii.  105,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  105. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  inti  rt  isrioav  n)v  vijaov,  Settlement  of  Corcyra 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the  Bacchiadae,  about 
700  b.  c.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 86,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  93. 

Ch.  L. — a.  XUXtoaav — also  called  Lysis.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Biog.,  and  Thirlw.  i.  p.  421. 

b.  w'tpi  Ovpiji  ixopevog — valde  iratus  ammo,  cf.  II.  xxii.  70,  aXvcr- 
trovrii  wtpi  Ovpip,  and  II.  xxiv.  236,  vepi  S’  ijOtXt  Ovptp.  B.  Cf.  also 
i.  88,  a. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  paXaxbv  ivSiSbvat  ....  ovStv — nihil  (de  ird)  remittere. 
Cf.  iii.  105,  nihil  (de  cursu)  remittere,  do  not  give  in  from  faint-heart- 
edness, do  not  flag  in  the  least.  B. 

Ch.  LII. — a.  av  ij  oUioiai  k.t.X.  Cf.  Soph.  GEd.  Tyr.  347, 

pyr  ilaSkxiaQai,  pyre  irpootpwviiv  riva.  W. 

b.  K opt v9ov  rye  ei/Saipovoc — So  Homer,  II.  ii.  570,  calls  Corinth 
atpvubv,  and  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  4,  bXpiav.  Cf.  also  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

C.  iv  avroioi — sub.  vpyypaoi.  W. 

d.  oatp  fBovieoBai  K.r.X.  Cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  164,  rpstrcrwv  oi’mppwv 
<p9(jVOQ.  W. 

Ch.  LIII. — a.  ry  wpeeflvripip  ruv  iraibuv  k.t.X.  According  to 
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Diog.  Laert.  i.  94,  his  name  was  Cypselus ; according  to  Aristotle, 
Pol.  v.  12,  Gordias.  B. 

h.  niiK  ivtuipa,  sub.  to  tivat  Ivvurov  ret  irp ay.  iitiruv.  Schw.  Cf. 
also  viii.  140,  e. 

c.  KTtivovai  rbv  venvlaKov.  The  Scholiast  on  Thucyd.  i.  13,  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  crime  that  the 
naval  engagement  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrteans,  there 
mentioned  as  the  most  ancient,  took  place ; as  that  happened  260 
years  before  the  end  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.,  and  consequently  664  b.  c., 
at  which  time  Cypselus,  father  of  Periander,  had  not  obtained  the 
power.  W. 

Ch.  LY. — a.  Uirdvy — one  of  the  5 quarters  of  Sparta.  Cf. 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  Sparta,  H.  P.  A.  § 24,  and  cf.  ix.  53,  b.,  on  Hdtus* 
visit  to  the  Peloponnesus,  vii.  224,  a. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  vapiaua  «r.  r.  X.  If  this  be  true  it  is  the  earliest 
instance  on  record  of  the  adulteration,  or  rather  the  forging  of  coin, 
circ..  525  b.  c.,  cf.  iii.  39,  a.,  though  it  appears  from  Demosthenes, 
adv.  Timocrat  in  fin.  p.  76 5,  ed.  Reiske,  that  the  crime  was  known 
and  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  in  the  time  of  Solon,  circ.  594  b.  c. 
Cf.  also  Boeckh  Pub.  (Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  25,  seqq.  B. 

b.  ravrtjv  irpibrrjv  aTparrjiijv — From  i.  152,  we  learn  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  before  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Asia ; but  this 
was  the  first  expedition  they  undertook.  V. 

Ch.  LVII. — a.  thpvov.  One  of  the  Cyclades,  Siphno.  On  the 
wealth  and  mines  there,  W.  refers  to  Pausanias  x.  11. 

Ch.  LVIII. — a.  piKrriAupttc — painted  with  red  ochre.  Cf.  Horn. 
II.  ii.  637,  pihrovdpyoq.  Ody8S.  xi.  123,  ijXHVtKOvapyoi.  B. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  KvSutviijv  ....  (rritrav.  Al>out  524  B.  c.  It  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Crete;  on  the  N.  W.  coast.  Khania.  Cf. 
Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  AocrtivTjc — from  being  supposed  to  have  invented  hunting- 
nets,  SUrva.  She  was  also  called  Britomartis,  and  represented  with 
the  horns  of  the  new  moon.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  76.  B. 

c.  Kairpiovc  ....  irpd'pac — with  figure-heads  like  wild  boars.  Ac- 
cording to  Nfficke,  with  blunt  prows,  like  boars'  snouts.  B. 

d.  in'  ’ Apipinpartot;  k.  t.  A.  About  680  b.  c.  , according  to  Pa- 
nofka,  Res  Samior.  p.  26.  B. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  Sri  <r<pi  rpla  c.  r.  X.  Cf.  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  11. 

b.  ha  navroQ  ct  avrob  dXXo  ic.  r.  X.  “ This  appears  to  have  been 
within  the  other,  and,  as  it  was  only  3 ft  broad  and  the  other  was 
eight,  there  was  probably  a dry  path  of  2 ft  and  a half  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  the  channel  might  be  repaired  if  necessary.” 
Oxf.  Tr.  The  name  of  the  fountain  mentioned  shortly  after  was, 
according  to  Panofka,  p.  4,  quoted  by  B.,  Gigartho,  or,  Leucothea. 
A little  below,  /3d8oc  card  c(co<n  opyvduiv,  where  the  preposition  ex- 
presses the  measure  from  top  to  bottom.  Jelf,  § 628,  i.  a. 

c.  rpirov  h afi  l^ipyaarai — This  was  the  Herteum  or  temple  of 

n 2 
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Juno;  according  to  Muller,  346  ft  in  length  and  189  in  breadth; 
but  few  traces  of  it  now  remain ; see  Leake’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  348. 
Rhoecus  probably  flor.  about  640  b.  c.,  cf.  i.  51,  c.,  and  .this  work, 
begun  by  him,  was,  we  may  suppose,  carried  on  as  the  Samians 
increased  in  power,  and  finished  under  Polvcrates.  B.,  and  Smith’s 
D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Rhoecus.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  410,  411. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  IxaviTTiarai  avSpts  Mayot — Usurpation  of  Smerdis 
the  Magian,  522  b.  c.,  in  the  8th  year  of  Cambyses.  Cf.  E.  Orient. 
H.  ch.  vii.  p.  355,  Prid.  Conn.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  346.  “ The 
Magian  conspiracy  had  principally  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  Medes  and  themselves,  at  that  particular  time, 
when,  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  royal  race  appeared  extinct.” 
Such  also  may  be  inferred,  remarks  B.,  from  tne  latter  part  of 
Cambyses’  speech,  iii.  65. 

b.  hrixciptjtrc  roiai  {SaoChgioioi — regiam  oecupare  instituit.  Schw. 
Rather,  sc.  irpriypam,  he  invaded , affected  the  kingdom.  B. 

C.  flat  aytav — cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  130,  avrrjv  S’  ti’c  Qpovov  daiv  iiyiov, 
and  Odyss.  ix.  98.  B. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  ’Ay/3ardvo«n,  a small  town  in  Lower  Galilee,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Carmel ; Caiffa.  ctuq  pea.,  having  come  and  stood 
in  the  midst.  The  verb  of  rest  is  considered  as  signifying  the  notion 
of  the  previous  motion  implied  in  it,  when  the  prepos.  ilc  with  the 
accus.  is  used  instead  of  tv  with  the  dat. : the  particular  sort  of 
motion,  whether  coming,  sitting  down,  drawing,  &c. , must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context  Cf.  i.  14,  &c.  Jelf,  § 646,  1. 

h.  ov Si  rl.  . . . if  piy a f)  agucpSv, — nihil  prorsus.  Cf.  v.  106.  Valck. 
On  vttbnpov,  cf.  viii.  21,  6.  Ik  rov  Mayov — Ik  lip ijZaaairtoc,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
621,  3,  c.  Ik  the  agent  (for  M),  with  passive  or  intransitive  verbs, 
almost  entirely  Ionic. 

Ch.  LXI  1 1. — a.  iirifianvtev  ....  ovvoparog, — usurping  the  name 
of  Smerdis,  as  in  i.  67,  ix.  95,  a. 

Ch.  LXIV. — a.  rov  kovXiov  ....  airoiriirru, — the  tip  or  cap  (of 
metal)  of  his  sword-sheath  falls  off.  V. 

h.  Bovrovf  TroXcof. — Cf.  li.  75,  a. 

c.  o plv  St)  Iv ... . ytpaibt,  “ There  are  many  instances  of  such,” 
says  Prideaux,  “who,  on  their  over-curious  inquiry  into  their 
future  fate,  have  been  in  the  same  manner  deceived.  Thus  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  being  foretold  that  he  should  die  at  Jerusalem, 
was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  the  Abbot  of  Westminster’s  house,  and 
died  there  in  Jerusalem  Chamber.  (Cf.  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  act 
iv.  scene  4.)  And  so  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  being 
foretold  that  he  should  die  at  Madrigal,  carefully  avoided  going 
thither.  But  while  he  was  thus,  as  he  thought,  avoiding  his 
death,  he  found  it  at  Madrigalejo,  or  little  Madrigal,  a poor  little 
village  he  had  never  before  heard  of.”  B.  also  remarks  that  the 
same  thing  happened  to  Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  who 
died  at  a place  called  Jerusalem  in  Zante,  while  travelling  to  the 
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Jerusalem  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  predicted,  as  he  thought, 
that  he  should  die.  Cf.  also  vi.  80,  the  oracle  which  foretold  to 
Cleomenes  that  he  should  take  Argos. 

Ch.  LXX  . — a.  awaiptOtui — Ion.  for  atpaipiOH,  conj.  aor.  1,  pass. — 
Ta\vr.  i)  aoipiiirtpa.  “ If  any  two  properties  of  the  same  object  are 
compared  in  degree,  they  are  sometimes  signified  by  the  compar- 
atives (cf.  § 784)  of  their  proper  adjectives,  and  contrasted  by 
»/ : Sarruiv  fj  aotpoirtpoy,  possessing  a degree  of  quickness  greater  than  the 
degree  of  wisdom .”  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  164;  Thucy.  iii.  42;  Jelf,  § 

783,/. — afitXf.  rt,  oillv  Siov,  quum  fas  non  esset;  accus.  absol.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 700,  2,  a.,  quoted  in  iii.  91,  a. 

b.  Tovrov- — Stvrepa  rutv  \oiirwv  k.  t.  X. — since  then  he  is  dead,  as  the 
next  best  remaining  thing  for  you,  O Persians,  it  becomes  most  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enjoin,  what  I wish  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  my  life. 
On  the  attributive  gen.  ruv  XoonSv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 534. 

e.  ra  ivavria  Toiiroimv  aftopai — Imitated  perhaps,  as  also  vi.  139, 
(oDrt  yij  k.  r.  X.,)  from  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  277,  sal  ravra  rdi(  pi)  Spwoiv 
K.  T.  X. 

Ch.  LX VI. — a.  Karr/piinovro, — rent  in  pieces.  Cf.  .Esch.  Pers. 
537,  iroXXai  S'  airaXa'tt  % tpai  raXincrpaQ  KaTtptucoptvat.  W. 

b.  airr)viiKi  Kapfivota — SC.  r)  vovao£,  to  Karov,  or,  to  Sot  to  v <r<pa- 
KtXi/rav  cat  6 pypoy  oairtiy.  Cf.  also  vi.  27,  6.  ScllW.  iKnoXipiuOy, 
might  be  rendered  hostile,  set  at  variance. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  b plv  Sr)  Mdyof. — “That  Cambyses  was  the 
Ahasuerus,  and  Smerdis  the  Artaxerxes,  that  obstructed  the  work 
of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  they  are  said  in  Sfcripture, 
Ezra  iv.  4 — 7,  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia  that  reigned  between  the 
time  of  Cyrus  and  the  time  of  that  Darius  by  whose  decree  the 
temple  was  finished.  But  that  Darius  being  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  none  reigning  between  Cyrus  and  that  Darius  in  Persia  but 
Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  it  must  follow  from  hence  that  none  but 
Cambyses  and  Smerdis  could  be  that  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes, 
who  are  said  in  Ezra  to  have  put  a stop  to  this  work.”  Prid.  Conn. 
an.  522  b.  c.  So  also  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  viii.  p.  351. 

Ch.  LXVII  I. — a.  rySt  trvppaWtoptvoy. — Of  all  this  Ctesias, 
Persicc.  § 13,  says  nothing;  but  he  states  that  Ixabates,  who  car- 
ried the  body  of  Cambyses  into  Persia,  on  his  return  thence  related 
the  artifice  of  the  Mage  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  that  then 
v flying  for  refuge  to  a temple,  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  This 
appears  to  be,  in  substance,  what  our  author  relates  of  Prexaspes. 
B.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  ch.  vii.  p.  356. 

b.  f«c  rijc  aitpoiroXioc — the  royal  palace,  cf.  also  i.  98,  e.,  at  Susa; 
as  is  evident  from  iii.  70,  where  Darius  is  said  to  have  come  to 
Susa,  and  there  deliberated  with  the  conspirators.  This  was  the 
summer  residence,  cf.  i.  98,  d.,  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  the 
Shushan  of  Esther  i.  2,  ii.  3.  The  palace  is  the  same  that  Hdtus, 
v.  53,  a.,  vii.  151,  calls  the  Memnonian  palace.  B.  Susa  stood  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Choaspes,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
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name  from  the  number  of  lilies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Susa,  and  E.  Orient  H.  p.  288. 

c.  ’Arooatic — The  wife  and  sister  of  Cambyses,  cf.  iii.  31,  88, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Mage  and  then  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  iii. 
133,  134,  vii.  3. 

d,  ovrt  a\\qv  ovSipipr  i e.  r.  A. — On  the  similarity  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs,  and  of  Asiatic  sovereigns 
of  the  present  day,  cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  256,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  lirti  re  avry  gi'ipoy  k.t.A. — quum  reniret  ordo 
(the  turn)  puellce,  utad  regem  accederet.  Cf.  Esther  ii.  12.  W.,  and 

H.  1.  1.  p.  257. 

Ch.  LXX. — a.  roloi  ?£  rwv  r.  r.  X.  On  the  opinion  of  H.  that 
the  7 conspirators  were  the  heads  of  the  Persian  tribes,  or  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pasargadoe,  see  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  224. 

Ch.  LXX1. — a.  oi  yap  aptivov. — Cf.  i.  187,  a. — irtpifiaAASptvoc 
.'.  . . Ktpcta,  compassing  advantage  for  himself.  Perhaps  in  the  same 
sense  in  ix.  39. 

Ch.  LXXII. — a.  IvQayap  n Iii  \pev$og  k.t.A. — This  sentiment 
befitted  a Gk,  and  not  a Persian;  as  from  i.  138,  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  was  more  disgraceful  among  the  latter  nation  than  a lie. 
Cf.  Soph.  Phil.  107-  W.  It  is  plain  from  Plato,  Polit.  ii.  21,  iii. 
3,  that  the  sentiment  here  set  forth  was  one  of  the  questions 
agitated  by  the  Gk  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists,  and  that  all  that  is 
added  by  Hdtus  to  explain  or  prove  this  point,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  said  af:er  the  model  of  the  Sophists,  and  perhaps  borrowed  from 
their  disputations.  B. 

h.  aiiTifi  ot ....  If  xpovov  iorat.- — it  shall  be  the  better  for  himself  here- 
after, he  himself  shall  have  reaeon  to  rejoice  hereafter,  cf.  ix.  89,  b. 

Ch.  LXXIII. — irap e£ei,  sc.  6 8 1 6c — when  will  the  gods  afford  us, 
Ac.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 373,  3,  Ellipse  of  the  Subject.  On  the  use  of  ore 
just  afterwards  instead  of  on,  cf.  Jelf,  § 804,  8. 

Ch.  LXXIV.— a.  llpt)£d<rnta  — On  what  is  here  related  of 
Prexaspes,  cf.  iii.  68,  a.  irpoy  f in,  and  besides  too.  On  jrpof,  besides 
— thereto,  cf.  Jelf,  § 640,  2.  Prepositions  in  the  original  adverbial 
force,  in  Homer  and  in  Ionic  Greek.  The  particle  St  is  often  join- 
ed to  them,  and  they  are  frequently  placed  first  in  the  sentence  for 
greater  emphasis.  Cf.  iii.  6,  a. 

b.  r d iruvra  oi  pvpia, — all  sorts  of  possessions  by  the  thousands. 
Jelf,  § 454,  1. 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  ll  prj  hvaKriyraiaro  ....  noaiaTO.  In  the  3rd 

ferson  opt.  aor.  1,  mid. — a/aro  for — aivro  is  very  frequent  in  the 
onic  and  Attic  poets,  e.  g.  appoaiaro  Od.  i.  164,  UauaaiaTo,  jEschyl. 
Pers.  360,  &c.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 206,  obs.  3.  Jelf,  § 197,  4. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  gift  ....  imriOtoOai. — neque,  in  hac  rerum 
perturbatione,  adgrediendum.  Cf.  Tacitus  Hist.  ii.  32,  quoniam 
Gallite  tument.  B.  Cf.  i.  96,  b. 

Ch.  L\\\  II. — a.  Oily  nogny  yptiagivovy.  Cf.  i.  62, «. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  gayo<p6vta.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  an.  522  b.  c. 
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“ It  was  from  this  time  they  first  had  the  name  of  Magians,  which, 
signifying  the  Cropt-ear'd,  was  then  given  unto  them  by  way  of  a 
nick-name  because  of  this  impostor,  who  was  thus  cropped.  For 
Mige-  Gush  signified  one  that  had  his  ears  cropped , in  the  language 
of  the  country  then  in  use,”  &c.  According  to  Smith’s  C.  D., 
Magi  from  mag,  mogh , or  mugh,  a priest.  Cf.  the  article  Magi, 
and  Zoroaster,  in  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  Also  H.  Pers. 
ch.  ii.  p.  241,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  i\kf(6gaav  XSyoi  t.  r.  X.  On  these  discourses, 
cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  224.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  is  as 
follows : “ The  agitation  of  the  question  how  Persia  should  be 
governed,  so  singular  a phenomenon  in  Asiatic  history,  that  even 
in  Hdtus’  time  many  were  disposed  to  disbelieve  it.  His  express 
assertion  a proof  that  it  was  no  mere  fiction  of  his  own — some 
foundation  for  the  narrative  probably  existed,  though  the  fact  is 
disguised  by  a Grecian  dress, — in  the  absence  of  authorities,  rea- 
soning upon  analogies  drawn  from  the  practices  of  other  nations 
of  a similar  constitution  with  the  Persians,  we  should  conclude  the 
seven  conspirators  to  be  unquestionably  the  chiefs  of  the  Persian 
tribes  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  claims  of  a 
successor  to  tne  throne, — hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  aris- 
tocracy of  this  sort,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  should 
be  proposed  and  discussed.  The  proposal  of  a democracy  would 
appear,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a pre-emi- 
nence accorded  to  the  principal  tribe,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ‘ golden 
horde  ’ among  the  Mongols.  Such  a supposition,  though  impossi- 
ble to  establish  by  positive  proof,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in 
accordance  with  the  known  usages  and  temper  of  oriental  nations.” 
IXtyOgaav  S’  wv — but  they  were  really  said.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 73 7,  2.  ovv 
also  used  to  confirm  a statement  of  which  there  is  some  doubt. 
Cf.  viii.  133,  c. 

b.  ru  gtiv  yap  v(3pu  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  883,  t>/3pic  <pvrvu 

rvpavvov  K.  T.  X. 

c.  hvappocrToraTov—nwst  incongruous,  unsuitable. 

d.  irkijOoc  SI  apx0*',  On  the  form  and  principles  of  Gk  demo- 
cracy, see  the  discussion  in  H.  P.  A.  § 66,  seqq.  tovtuv  tuv, — On 
ruv,  gen.  by  attraction,  cf.  Jelf,  § 822,  obs.  3. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  oXrvapxip- — On.  the  oligarchies  of  Greece,  their 
origin,  &c.,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 58 — 60.  yviiip.ru — gpapri jk£.  Relative 
Gen.  after  words  expressing  the  notion  of  failing  in,  missing,  de- 
ceived in,  which  imply  an  antecedent  notion  of  an  object  aimed  at, 
or  an  opinion  entertained.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 514. 

b.  Sgfiov  aicoXdoTov  vfiptv  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Plato,  Polit.  viii.  13,  Cicero 
de  Repub.  i.  43,  and  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4,  § 4.  B. 

c.  rip  Si  oi>  yiviiirwtv  ( intelligentia ) tvi.  Infinitive  (without  the 
article)  as  subject.  Jelf,  § 663,  1.  Cf.  Eurip.  Suppl.  417-  bgpoc 
yap  K.  r.  X.  W. 

d.  apioTwv  Si  a vo.  oicof  ( consentaneum  est)  apcora  j3ov.  yiviodai. 
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( should  arise  from).  Cf.  Jelf,  § 483,  Causal  Gen.  Verbs  of  pro- 
ceeding from,  becoming,  arising,  &c.,  being  produced  or  created,  take 
a genitive  of  that  whence  they  proceed,  &c.,  as  yiyvtoBai,  fiivai, 

ilvai,  &C. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  iroWif  roirro  (i.  e.  povap\ov  ilvai)  rrpo(\uv — 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 381,  obs.  2.  The  neuter  demonstrative  also  is  joined  with 
a masculine  or  feminine  substantive  when  this  expresses  a general 
notion,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  abstract  substantives : 
%KaOTO<;  /3ov\Apcvo( — awiKvtovrai,  cf.  Jelf,  § 478,  ^\rjpa  naff  oXov  leal 
ptpnc,  and  cf.  § 708,  2,  d.  airif3r)  SC.  rd  irpaypara,  cf.  Jelf,  § 373, 
3,  Ellipse  of  the  Subject,  here  supplied  from  the  context  avy ko- 
rf/avrt c rrouvei — bending  forward  and  laying  their  heads  together,  act- 
ing in  concert.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  vii.  145,  and  Aristoph.  Equit. 
850.  W. 

b.  OiovpaZtrai — is  courted,  looked  up  to.  Cf.  Eurip.  Med.  1141. 
Sievoiva  S’,  rjv  vv v avn  oov  9avpa£optv.  So  miror,  Hor.  ii.  Od.  14, 
42,  “ Te  profugus  Scythes  Miratur.” 

Ch.  LXXXIII.— a.  Ik  tov  ftkaov  xarijaTo.  e medio  secessit,  s.  par- 
tiurn  erat  neutrarum,  W.,  took  no  share  in  the  contest.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
621,  1,6.  Ik — Distance  from,  with  verbs  of  rest,  out  of,  Epic,  as 
tic  fiihkutv — extra  telorum  jactum.  But  also  Hdtus  iii.  83.  e*  r.  p. 
k a9.,  instead  of  the  more  usual  krdf  and  t%u>.  Cf.  iv.  118,  viii. 
22,  6.,  73,  e. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  toOgra  n MgSucgv — In  vii.  116,  given  to  the 
Acanthians  as  an  honorary  distinction.  So  Cyrus  the  younger 
gives  a similar  present  to  the  Cilician  prince ; Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  2, 
§ 27.  The  dress  intended  is  the  Median  stole,  a garment  reaching 
to  the  ancles,  made  of  silk,  and  assumed  by  the  king  and  the  nobles 
of  Persia,  after  they  gained  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  and  often 

{resented  as  a mark  of  dignity  to  illustrious  characters.  These 
ledian  dresses,  styled  by  the  Romans  Assyrian,  and  afterwards 
known  as  Seric,  are  discussed  by  H.,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  38,  seqq.,  and 
Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  159,  who  concludes  that  they  were  unquestionably 
of  silk.  “ Other  customary  marks  of  honour  bestowed  by  the  king 
of  Persia  on  his  favourites  were,  a cimeter,  a chain  of  gold,  and 
a richly  caparisoned  horse.”  Cf.  Esther  vi.  8.  Where  Hdtus 
speaks  of  the  Persians  having  assumed  the  Median  dress,  he  is  to 
be  understood  only  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Persians,  for  it  continued 
only  to  be  the  court-dress,  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the 
Persians  indiscriminately  adopted  the  garb  of  the  vanquished.  The 
present  custom  among  the  Persians  of  presenting  a dress  of  honour, 
the  Caftan,  or  the  Khelat,  to  distinguished  men,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  coincides  with  the  above.  To  such  presents  the  gifts 
in  i.  135,  iii.  160,  iv.  88,  vii.  8,  viii.  120,  refer.  See  H.  Pers.  ch.  i. 
p.  103.  B.  The  Khelats  are  mentioned  in  every  one  of  Morier’s 
works,  whether  of  fiction  or  travel.  See  his  Sketches  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  c.  18,  p.  152. 

6.  yapetiv  St  pi)  i£tivai—  This  refers  to  the  lawful  wives  of  the 
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Persian  king,  the  covpiiiac  ywaixac,  cf.  i.  135,  whose  children  alone 
were  considered  as  successors  to  the  throne.  B.  Cf.  iii.  2,  b.,  and 
H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  257. 

c.  otiv  av  6 iVjroc — Cf.  Horn.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  231,  on  another 
instance  of  an  augury  drawn  from  a horse,  quoted  by  B.,  and  Tacit. 
Germ.  c.  10.  W.  observes  that  they  chose  the  morning,  from  the 
veneration  paid  by  the  Persians  to  the  rising  sun ; according  to 
Prideaux,  equally  adored  by  all,  whether  of  the  Sabian  or  Magian 
sect.  Cf.  i.  131,  a.,  140,  c.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  364. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  card  o wtOfiKavro, — Cf.  i.  208,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXVI  I.— a.  avatvpioi.— Cf.  i.  7L  a. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  daptldf  re  c. r. X.  Darius  Hystaspes,  521 
— 485  b.  c.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  pp.  16,  30,  cf.  379.  The 
theory  that  Darius  Hystaspes  is  the  Gustasp  to  whom  Zoroaster 
generally  addresses  his  doctrines,  or  that  this  prophet  was  at  all 
contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  opinion  of  Hyde,  Pri- 
deaux, &c.,  is  combated  at  great  length  by  H.,  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  367, 
seqq.,  on  the  ground  principally  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  king  Gustasp,  at  whose  court  Zoroaster  re- 
sided, no  mention  is  made  of  the  two  chief  ones,  Persia  and  Su- 
riam,  nor  of  their  capitals,  Persepolis  and  Susa,  nor  of  Babylon 
— further,  that  neither  Hdtus,  Ctesias,  nor  Xenophon,  who  so 
frequently  mention  the  Magi,  ever  speak  of  Zoroaster,  and  that 
the  name  Gustasp  was  no  uncommon  appellation  or  title  in  the 
East,  of  itself  consequently  proving  nothing.  Read  also  D.  p. 
1 17,  seqq.,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  365,  and  cf.  p.  301,  and  particularly 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Darim.  For  his  pedigree,  cf.  vii. 
11,  b.  It  should  be  added,  that  “ though,  as  well  as  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses,  of  the  ruling  family  of  the  Achmmenidse,  yet  we  find 
that  he  esteemed  it  essential  to  the  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
take  in  marriage,  cf.  vii.  1 1,  a daughter  of  Cyrus.”  H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  225. 

o.  'Apafitoi  ii  ovSapa  c.  r.  X.  One  of  the  many  testimonies  to  the 
truth  of  prophecy  concerning  the  Arabs ; and  even,  see  Keith’s 
Evidence  of  Prophecy,  ch.  7,  “ though  Gihbon  attempts,  from  the 
exceptions  which  he  specifies,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Arabs  have  maintained  a perpetual  independence,  yet  he  ac- 
knowledges that  these  exceptions  are  temporary  and  local,  and  that 
the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies  ; and  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia.”  Gibbon, 
Decl.  and  Fall,  ix.  c.  1.  The  independence  of  the  Arabs  was  and 
is  proverbial,  and  they  not  only  subsist  unconquered  to  this  day, 
but  their  prophesied  and  primitive  wildness,  and  their  hostility  to 
all,  remain  unsubdued  and  unaltered.  “ They  are  a wild  people ; 
their  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  is  against 
them.”  Gen.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  20. 

c.  ydfiovQ  re  roiif  k.t.A.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  25 7-  “ As  every 
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thing  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  depended  on  the  distinc- 
tions of  tribe,  the  consort  was  chosen  from  tne  family  of  Cyrus,  or 
that  of  the  Achasmenid® ; though  the  example  of  Esther  appears 
to  prove,  that  occasionally  concubines  were  elevated  to  the  same 
ranx.  In  that  case  they  were  invested  with  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, the  diadem  and  the  other  regalia.”  Among  the  wives  of 
Darius,  Atossa  had  most  influence,  see  vii.  3,  and  cf.  iii.  133.  From 
the  d.  of  Gobryas,  Darius  had  three  sons ; Artabazanes,  vii.  2, 
Ariabignes,  vii.  97,  Arsamenes,  vii.  68 ; from  Atossa,  Xerxes,  Ma- 
sistes,  Achaemenes,  and  Hystaspes,  vii.  64,  82,  97  ; from  Arystone, 
Arsames  and  Gobryas,  vii.  69,  72 ; from  Parmys,  d.  of  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Ariomardus,  vii.  78 ; and  from  Phrata- 
gyne,  Abrocomes  and'  Hyperanthes,  vii.  224.  V. 

d.  twdfuoQ  rt  iravra  oi  imirXiaro. — omnia  ei  potentid  compleban- 
tur.  B.  Perhaps  rather,  The  sovereiyn  power  teas  in  all  points 
fully  held  by  him  ; taking  Ivv.  iravra  together,  all  points , exercises, 
developements  of  power  were  perfected.  His  power  was  in  all  points 
perfected.  For  another  instance  of  a similar  neuter  plural  fol- 
lowed by  a plural  verb,  cf.  ii.  96,  rd  irXdia  ov  Svvavrat  irXiuv. 
imuXearo.  Ion.  for  iirinXavro,  from  iri/xirXrifit.  Jelf,  § 279,  obs.  10, 
and  § 280,  9. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  ap\dc  KaTioriioaro  k.  t.  X. — “ Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses,” says  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  183,  “had  conquered  nations;  Darius 
was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian  state.  The  dominions  of  his 
predecessors  were  a mass  of  countries  only  united  by  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  a common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  by  arbi- 
trary and  irregular  exactions  : Darius  first  organized  them  into  an 
empire,  where  every'  member  felt  its  place  and  knew  its  functions. 
His  realm  stretched  from  the  ALgean  to  the  Indus,  (cf.  iv.  44,  a.,) 
from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  He  di- 
vided this  vast  tract  into  20  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed 
the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the  army 
and  for  the  king’s  household.  The  proper  Persis  alone  was  exempt 
from  the  new  system  of  taxation,  and  was  only  charged  with  its  an- 
cient customary  gifts,  &c.  &c.”  Cf.  also  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  62, 63,  and 
ch.  ii.  p.  223,  seqq.  He  particularly  adverts  to  “ the  exchange  under 
the  internal  organization  of  the  empire  by  Darius,  of  the  simple 
institutions  of  a constitution  of  tribes  for  those  of  a regular  state — 
the  right  of  succession  being  fixed  in  the  family  of  Cyrus  (cf.  iii. 
88,  a.) — the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  ruling  tribe  from  a nomad 
life  to  one  more  stationary,  marked  in  his  first  establishing  the 
royal  residence  in  certain  fixed  situations — the  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  departments,  by  which  means  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign was  extended  through  all  the  gradations  of  his  subjects,  and 
from  which,  though  it  was  ethnical  rather  than  geographical,  yet 
the  beneficial  effects  resulted  of  a regular  nomination  of  governors, 
a regular  collection  of  the  tribute,  and,  from  the  former  of  these 
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two  institutions,  an  established  civil  administration  distinct  from 
the  military  government.” 

b.  tat  vTTtpfiuivuv  t.  t.  k.  i.  e.  sometimes  remote  and  sometimes 
adjoining  tribes  were  thrown  together  into  the  same  government. 
This  latter,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  only  in  two 
instances.  But  that  the  division  of  the  Satrapies  which  follows 
is  a financial  division  distinct  fiom  the  territorial,  is  unquestion- 
ably erroneous.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  63.  His  geographical  survey 
deserves  the  closest  study, — as  also  does  R.,  §§  xi.  and  xii.,  and  his 
admirable  map,  p.  229. 

c.  Bafivkwvtov  rakavrov  t.r.k.  It  appears  probable,  from  a com- 

E arisen  of  authorities,  that  the  Euboic  standard  was  a little,  though 
ut  very  little,  greater  than  the  Attic,  and  the  Attic  talent,  con- 
taining 60  min*  = 243£  15s.,  and  being,  in  English  avoirdupois 
weight,  561b.  151  oz.  lOOgrs.,  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to  72,  or, 
reckoning  the  Euboic  and  Attic  min*  as  exactly  equal,  according 
to  Pollux,  ix.  6,  the  Attic  talent  would  bear  to  the  Babylonian  the 
ratio  of  6 to  7.  From  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  sjri  yap  K.  dp*.,  for  during 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Cf.  Jelf,  523,  obs.  1.  “To  define  this  relation 
(the  temporal  gen.)  prepositions  are  sometimes  used : it,  and,  im, 
which  represent  the  time,  as  it  were,  as  something  on  which  the 
action  rests  or  depends : fad — ivr&c,  and  irru>  infra  ; as  it  wtroc  like 
de  nocte,  it  -wokkov  xpivov,  tjri  Kvpov  Ct/ri  estate,  irr  ipov  (ipoii  re- 
presenting the  space  of  life)  med  estate,  generally  with  a part, 
present. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  Mayvijrwv  rCiv  tv  'Kaiy.  On  the  two  Magnesias  in 
Lydia,  both  founded,  it  is  said,  by  the  Magnetes  of  Thessaly,  (cf. 
vii.  173,  183,)  cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Magnesia.  The  Milyans  pro- 
bably the  same  as  in  vii.  77,  a.  On  these  and  the  nations  subse- 
quently mentioned,  cf.  R.  § xi.  p.  234.  He  remarks  that  the  Hyge- 
nians  are  entirely  unknown.  W.  proposes  to  read  “ Obigenians  : " 
Obigene  was  a district  of  Lycaonia. 

b.  dirb  Si  fdvadv  ....  irtvratoata  rdkavra.  “ This  division,”  says 
R.  p.  235,  “ by  far  the  smallest  of  the  twenty,  does  not  appear  to 
have  touched  the  sea  in  any  part.  The  greatness  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  it,  in  proportion  to  its  very  confined  limits,  requires  ex- 
planation; and  none  appears  more  satisfactory,  than  that  the 
sources  of  the  vast  riches  of  Croesus,  viz.  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  golden  streams  of  the  Pactolus,  and  a very  fertile 
country,  were  contained  in  it.”  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  71. 

c.  epyittov  ....  'A oty, — cf.  i.  28,  b.  The  Mariandynians,  cf.  R. 
p.  239,  occupied  a part  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Bithynia 
and  Paphlagonia.  By  the  Syrians  here  are  meant  the  Cappado- 
cians ; cf.  i.  72,  a.,  and  vii.  72,  a.,  R.  p.  238.  The  Ligyes  of  vii.  72, 
appear  to  have  been  the  neighbours  of  the  Mariandynians  to  the  E. 
d.  Airo  Si  Kikitutv.  R.,  p.  241,  remarks  on  the  arrangement  here 
• mentioned  for  the  payment  of  140  talents  for  the  cavalry  that 
guarded  this  country,  arising  from  its  great  importance  in  a mili- 
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tary  point  of  view,  as  connecting  or  separating,  according  into 
whose  hands  it  fell,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  This  province  too  re- 
tained, any  how  at  first,  a prince  of  its  own  styled  Syennesis,  cf.  i. 
74,  b.,  vii.  98,  and  at  a later  period  too,  at  the  time  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  it  was  so  governed ; and,  though  Persian  Satraps  of  Cilicia 
are  mentioned  in  Arrian,  ii.  4,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Persian  do- 
minion over  it  continued  to  be  undefined  and  modified  by  existing 
circumstances.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  80. 

Ch.  XCI. — a.  6 ‘Afitpiupsw — On  Amphiaraus,  cf.  i.  46,  c.  aplapiv ov 
airo  Tavrtit,  commencing  here,  Accus.  abs.  In  Hdtus  and  Attic 
writers,  the  accus.  (singular  or  plural,  usually  the  former)  is  used 
in  the  same  construction  as  the  gen.,  but  scarcely  ever  except 
when  the  participle  has  no  definite  subject,  as  in  impersonal  verbs, 
as  t£o v,  whilst  it  is  alloxced,  (from  Ilian,  it  is  lawful,)  or  impersonal 
phrases,  as  aiaxpbv  bv.  Cf.  i.  129,  c.,  iii.  95,  a.,  vi.  72,  a.,  v.  49,  c. 
Jelf,  § 700,  2,  a. 

b.  nAr/v  ....  'ApnfiUiv, — probably  Idummans  and  Nabatheans ; 
not  of  Arabia  Felix.  R.  p.  255.  Cf.  iii.  88,  b.  On  Syria  called 
Palestine,  cf.  i.  72,  a.,  ii.  106,  a,,  and  vii.  89,  b.,  and  in  particular 
the  delightful  2nd  §,  “ Syria  and  Phoenicia,”  in  H.  Pers.  p.  81, 
seqq.  On  Cyprus,  ii.  182,  c.,  D.  p.  Ill — 114. 

c.  iripil — besides.  In  poetry  we  often  find  two  prepositions 
joined  together ; whereof  the  first  is  always  adverbial,  the  second 
is  sometimes  followed  by  its  case.  This  is  not  mere  pleonasm,  but 
gives  a poetic  fulness  to  the  expression.  Jelf,  640.  Cf.  iii.  116,  b., 
iiiriK. — row  Ik  rrj t Motpioc  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  ii.  148,  a.,  149,  f. 

d.  irpoc  yap  k.  t.  A.— for  thereto,  besides.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 640,  2,  quoted 
in  iii.  7 4,  a.  The  sense  is,  for  in  addition  (to  the  ordinary  tribute, 
and  the  revenue  acci'uing  from  the  lake  3faeris,)  they  supply  the  Per- 
sians in  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  and  their  auxiliaries,  with  120,000 
bushels  of  corn.  At  pvpiaoi  (the  dative  of  measure,  coming  under 
the  general  head  of  the  instrument,  that  by  which  the  measurement 
is  effected)  supply  puSipvuiv,  and  after  Karapirpiovai  sub.  alrov. 

e.  iv  rip  A ivKip  rei'xtt  k.  t.  X.  The  city  of  Memphis  consisted  of  3 
divisions,  two  of  which  were  of  burnt  brick,  and  the  third,  the 
fortress,  was  built  of  white  stone  j whence  its  name.  Cf.  Thucyd. 
i.  104,  and  Diod.  Sic.  ix.  74.  On  the  mercenaries,  see  iii.  4,  a.,  ii. 
99,  d.  Cf.  R.  p.  251,  seqq. 

f.  ’S.aTrayviai. — “ No  name  like  this  can  be  found.  From  what 
scanty  notices  we  have,  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  7th  satrapy 
of  Hdtus  was  made  up  of  the  province  of  Margiana,  and  some 
tracts  adjoining  to  the  W.,  and  that  it  had  for  its  boundaries  on 
the  S.  the  ridge  of  mts  that  separates  it  from  Asia ; on  the  W.,  the 
countries  of  Baverd,  Toos,  &c.,  the  original  seats  of  the  Parthians  ; 
on  the  N.,  the  desert  towards  the  Oxus ; and  on  the  E.,  Bactria. 
In  effect,  that  it  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  16th,  and  on  ' 
the  fourth  by  the  12th  satrapy,  Bactria.”  R.  p.  295. 
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g.  &irt>  'Zovabiv  Si  “This  division,  known  as  Cissia  or 

Susiana,  says  R.  p.  267,  answers  to  the  modern  Khuzistan.  Though, 
next  to  the  Lydian,  the  smallest  of  the  satrapies,  yet  as  it  contained 
the  then  capital  of  the  empire,  and  had  a rich  soil,  it  was  enabled 
to  pay  so  large  a tribute.  The  wealth  of  Susa  is  mentioned  bv 
Aristagoras,  in  v.  49.”  “ There  were  Cissiam,  or  Susians,  botn 
cavalry  and-  infantry,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  vii.  62,  88.  Their 
armour,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  appear  to  have  been  like  those 
of  the  Persians;  only  they  were  mitres,  probably  what  is  now 
known  as  a ‘fez,’  instead  of  tiarce,  and  from  circumstances  in  * 
general,  they  appear  to  have  been  a rich  and  a civilized  people.” 

R.  p.  207.  On  the  city  of  Susa,  cf.  iii.  68,  b.,  and  on  Susiana,  H. 
Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  154,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  275. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  rrjc  \oiirij(  'Acrwpbjc — Cf.  i.  102,  b. 

b.  Mijluci);  ....  Siicaroc  ovtoq.  “ There  were  two  Medias  at  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ; the  greater  and  the  less.  The 
greater  answers  to  the  modem  division  of  At  Jebal,  or  Irak  Ajami; 
the  less  to  Aderbigian,  called  by  the  Gks  Atropatia.  We  conclude 
that  Hdtus  intended  the  greater  Media  only,  because  he  classes 
Matiene,  which  lay  between  the  two,  as  distinct  from  Media,  and 
because  also  Aderbigian  appears  to  form  a part  of  the  Saspires  and 
Caspians.  The  Orthocorybantes  may  be  taken  for  the  people  of 
Coroiana,  now  Currimabad,  the  S.  part  of  Media;  and  by  the 
Paricanii  we  conclude  are  meant  the  Paretacceni,  the  people  of  the 
E.  province  of  Media,  which  extends  from  Persia  to  the  Caspian 
straits.”  R.  p.  270.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  282. 

c.  Havoiicai, — “There  are  found  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  some 
notices  respecting  the  Pasicse  and  Aspasiacee,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  Pausicaj  of  our  author.  They  are  placed  near  the  Chorasmians. 
The  Caspians  inhabited  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  that  name,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyrus,  southward.  Hence  this  satrapy 
constitutes  one  vast  natural  division  of  country,  and  that  of  tne 
most  fertile  kind,  viz.  the  modem  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazanderan, 
or  Taberistan,  Kerkan , Dahestan,  &c.,  known  in  ancient  geography 
by  the  names  of  Gela,  Maxere,  Tapuri,  Hyrcani,  and  the  country 
of  the  Dahse.  Hyrcania,  the  modem  Corcan,  H.,  ch.  i.  p.  165, 
should  have  been  included  in  this  division,  though  omitted  in  the 
statement  of  Hdtus.”  R.  p.  275,  2 76. 

d.  d7ro  Basrpiavuv  k.  t.  X.  “ There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
city  of  Balk  is  the  Bactra,  or  Bactria,  of  the  ancients;  but  whether 
the  modem  province  answers  to  the.ancient  one,  cannot  be  known, 
cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  166,  seqq. ; Anglos  is  an  unknown  position. 
Perhaps  the  remote  E.  province  of  Balk,  called  Kit,  Gil,  or  Kilan, 
may  be  the  Kilos,  Ekilos,  or  vEglos  of  our  author.”  R.  p.  297,  8. 

Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  281, 

Ch.  XCIII. — a.  TIaKrviKtjt  k . r. X.  The  Pactyans  in  vii.  67, 
should  be  taken  for  the  Bactearis,  seated  in  the  mountains  on  the 
W.  of  Ispahan ; and  the  Pactyans  of  Armenia  a different  people 
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and  quite  unknown  to  us.  When  our  author  extends  this  satrapy 
to  the  F.uxine,  he  appears  to  contradict  what  he  says  of  the  19th. 

R.  p.  279. 

b.  curb  Si  Sayapriwv  k.  t.  X.  “ This  satrapy  must  be  regarded  as 
comprising  Zarang,  or  Sigistan,  which,  together  \fith  the  islands  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  the  territory  of  the  Sarangee,  cf.  vii.  67,  and 
such  parts  between  it  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  were  not  exempted 
from  tribute  by  Darius.  We  conceive  Camiania  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  country  of  Lar,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  islands 
of  it,  to  belong  to  this  satrapy.”  R.  p.  291.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p. 
278.  On  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tyrine,  Oaracta,  and 
Pylora,  cf.  Arrowsmith’s  Eton  Geog.  ch.  24,  p.  605. 

c.  rove  ' AvaanaoTovf — Cf.  ii.  104,  a. 

d.  xrirm  ....  Kianoi — The  Sacee  possessed  the  modern  Kotlan 
and  Saganian,  adjacent  to  Bactriana,  Sogdia,  and  Mount  Imaus. 
The  Caspians  may  probably  be  the  Caspiri  of  vii.  86,  and  Casians 
of  Ptolemy ; that  is,  Kashgur,  which  borders  on  the  country  of  the 
Sacte.  R.  p.  299,  302. 

e.  Udpdoi  Si  k.  t.  X. — The  provinces  of  this  satrapy  are  all  con- 
tiguous, and  form  one  of  the  largest  of  these  divisions.  The 
original  Parthia  of  Hdtus  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
mountainous  tract  between  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Aria,  and  (he 
desert  of  Chorasmia.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  165,  cf.  E.  Orient.  H.- 
p.  280.  Soghd,  or  Samarcand,  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  is 
doubtless  Sogdia,  excluding  Kotlan,  Saganian,  and  Kilan,  as  parts 
of  the  Sacian  or  Bactrian  satrapies.  Chorasmia  must  be  taken  for 
Khoirarezma,  at  large;  and  Aria  for  Herat.  R.  p.  294,  295.  Cf. 
E.  Orient  H.  p.  278;  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  167,  seqq.,  cf.  vii.  66. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  UapiKavtot  St  k.  t.  X.  “ These  Paricanii  we  refer 
to  the  country  of  Gedrosia,  (cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  165,)  Kedge  or 
Makran : considering  the  town  of  Fahraj  or  Pooraj,  as  the  Poorah 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander ; and  this  Poorah  as  the  capital  of 
the  Paricanii.  We  must  regard  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia  as  the 
people  of  Makran,  Haur,  and  other  provinces  in  the  S.  E.  angle 
of  Persia  towards  India.”  R.  p.  303.  Cf.  also  vii.  70,  a. 

b.  M aTti)vbi<n.  Matiene  was  properly  the  N.  W.  part  of  Media 
Major,  lying  above  the  ascent  of  Mt  Zagros;  and  between 
Ecbatana  and  the  lake  of  Maraga.  The  Saspires,  or  whatsoever 
may  be  their  proper  name,  must  occupy  the  space  in  the  line  be- 
tween the  Matieni  and  Colchis,  now  the  E.  part  of  Armenia.  The 
Alarodians  we  cannot  find  any  authority  for  placing,  but  may  sup- 
pose their  country  to  be  parts  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  bordering  on 
the  Colchians  and  Saspires.  R.  p.  277,  278. 

c.  M oaxoiai  ....  ovro(.— “This  satrapy  must  have  extended 
along  the  S.  E.  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  confined  on  the  inland  or 

S.  side  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  Mountains.  On  the  E.  it 
was  bounded  by  the  heads  of  the  Phasis  and  Cyrus ; and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Thermodon.  The  Tibareni  appear  to  nave  bordered  on 
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the  E.  of  the  Thermodon,  and  the  Mosyneeii,  Macrones,  and 
Moschi,  to  follow  in  succession,  Eastward.”  R.  p.  282.  So  also 
H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  134, 135.  On  the  Mardi,  cf.  i.  84,  a.,  vii.  78,  a. 

d.  'InJwv  U k.  t.  X. — Cf.  iii.  98,  a.  See  the  accounts  of  this  and 
the  other  satrapies  in  R.  §§  xi.  and  xii.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  178, 
seqq.  irpbg  iravrag  k.  r.  X.,  in  comparison  with,  with  a collateral 
notion  of  superiority.  Jelf,  § 638,  iii.  e. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  Tb  piv  Sr)  k.  r.X.  The  numbers  as  they  stand  in 
the  text  involve  a difficulty.  The  first,  the  silver  being  9,540 
talents,  and  the  gold  amounting  to  4,680  talents,  the  sum  total 
will  be  14,220  talents,  and  not  14,560,  as  Hdtus  computes  it.  Some 
mistake  has  probably  arisen  in  copying  the  Gk  numerals,  and,  instead 
of  9,540,  we  should  read  with  L.  and  one  of  the  MSS.  9,880,  which 
will  make  the  computation  correct.  The  whole  14,220  talents  = 
3,466,125/.,  or  the  14,560  talents  = 3,549,000/. 

b.  rb  Si  xpaaiov  TpuncatSncairrdtnov  c.  r.  X. — In  Plato’s  time  gold 
wTas  to  silver  as  12  to  1 ; in  Menander’s  as  10  to  1 ; in  Constantine’s 
as  15  to  1 ; under  the  younger  Theodosius  as  18  to  1.  From  the 
time  of  Csesar  to  Diocletian  it  was  among  the  Romans  as  12  or  1 1 
to  1.  At  the  present  time  in  France  it  is  said  to  be  as  15  to  1.  B. 

c.  rb  S'  in  rovrwv  iXaaaov  k.  r.  X. — viz.  700  talents  for  the  value 
of  the  Egyptain  grain,  1000  more  for  the  contribution  of  the  Ara- 
bians, 2000  more  as  the  gratuities  of  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Colchians,  in  all  3,700  talents  in  addition,  R.  p.  315,  = 901,875/. 
This  sum  added  to  3,549,000/.,  given  in  note  a.  supra,  will  equal 
4,450,875/.,  as  tne  gross  revenue  of  the  Persian  empire.  But,  cf. 
iii.  89,  c.,  something  more  must  be  allowed  for  the  difference  of  the 
Attic  and  Euboic  talent,  as  72  Attic  min®  = 70  Euboic  min®. 
Taking  this,  then,  as  the  ratio  that  the  one  bore  to  the  other,  cf. 
Smith's  D.of  A.,  of  the  two  amounts  may  be  allowed  additional ; 
viz.  on  3,549,000/.,  allow  an  increase  of  101,400/.,  and  on  901,875/. 
an  increase  of  25,767?/-!  in  all  an  increase  of  127,167?/.,  which 
added  to  4,450,875/.  = 4,578,042/.  17*.,  as  the  whole  amount.  R., 
p.  315,  makes  the  total  much  less ; owing  to  a mistaken  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  talent,  the  value  of  which  has  been,  since  his  time, 
much  more  accurately  calculated  by  Mr.  Hussey.  But  even  this 
sum,  rather  more  than  4J-  millions  of  our  money,  must,  as  he  says, 
strike  every  one  as  a very  small  revenue  for  an  empire,  little  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  Europe,  were  not  the  inference  which  is  thence 
collected  accurate,  that  the  value  of  money  was  incredibly  greater 
at  that  time  than  at  present.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  365. 

Ch.  XCVI. — a.  rr)g  Aif3vric — meaning  particularly  Cyrene  and 
Barce,  cf.  iii.  91,  not  in  the  wider  sense  of  all  Africa,  as  in  iii.  1 15. 
B.  Cf.  R.  p.  251,  and  ii.  32,  c.  * 

b.  vyaiov — probably  meaning  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  those  at 
least  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  B.  Cf.  R.  p.  314. 

c.  iriQovg — Cf.  iv.  166.  “Hence,”  R.  p.  316,  observes,  “we 
may  infer  that  the  invention  of  coinage  was  either  unknown  among 
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the  Persians,  or  not  practised  as  yet;  for  when  the  Daric,  a gold 
coin,  its  value  20  drachmae,  or  16s.  3d.,  was  struck  by  Darius 
Hvstaspes,  it  appears,  according  to  the  words  of  the  historians,  iv. 
166,  to  have  been  regarded  as  a new  thing.  Though  indeed  the 
novelty  might  have  Iain  in  the  superior  fineness  of  the  gold.”  Cf. 

1.  94,  b. 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  ij  rupfl-if  Si  x^Pi  k.t.X. — i.  e.  Persia  proper, 
Fars  or  Faristan  ; cf.  i.  71.  b.,  125,  c.  e.  R.,  p.  288,  rightly  observes 
that  this  freedom  from  tribute  was  granted  to  all  the  ten  tribes  of 
Persia.  Cf.  also  on  Persia  proper,  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  274,  276,  H. 
Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  90,  seqq. ; read  also  D.  p.  116,  seqq. 

b.  Sid  rpirov  treof, — every  third  year — after  three  years  (inclusive 
of  the  year  then  current),  dad,  Temporal.  The  course  of  some  period 
of  time  : properly,  through  it,  and  out  of  it.  Jelf,  § 627,  1,  2.  Cf. 

vi.  118,  a.  Suipa  dyivtov — Cf.  iii.  95,  c.  On  the  Macrobian  Ethio- 
pians, &c.,  cf.  iii.  1 7,  a.  b.  “ The  Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  who 
were  subdued  by  Cambyses,  and  who  followed  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

vii.  69,  inhabited,  along  with  an  immigratory  Arabian  race,  the 
eastern  districts  of  North  Africa  above  Egypt,  now  called  Nubia 
and  Sennaar.”  H.  Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  306.  So  R.  p.  252. 

c.  Vvayv— according  to  Diod.  Sic.  i.  15,  in  Arabia  Felix;  in  iv. 

2,  he  states  that  it  was  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Nile,  leaving  its 
precise  situation  altogether  unknown.  B.  doubts  the  existence  of 
such  a city,  considering  it  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  worship 
of  Bacchus.  On  the  cities  of  this  same  name,  see  Nysa,  Smith’s 
C.  D. 

d.  <nripya.Ti  yiv  k.  t.  X.— either  rice,  or  some  kind  of  millet ; also 
mentioned  in  iii.  100.  Cf.  Denon’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
Schw.  On  the  Calantian  Indians,  cf.  iii.  38,  b. 

e.  oUtiitara  ....  Karayaia — Cf.  iv.  183,  d. 

f.  airvpov  xpvotov — Cf.  i.  50,  d. 

g.  irdZavro  i(  k.  r.  X.  agreed  to  give  an  annual  present.  On  the 
Colchians,  cf.  ii.  104,  a.  b. 

h.  i{  rovro  yap  r '6  ovpoc  ....  apxtrai.  SC.  »)  yrj.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 373,  4, 
Ellipse  of  the  Subject.  See  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  86.  “ The  mountains 
which  bounded  Mesopotamia  to  the  N.  were,  in  a great  measure, 
occupied  by  rude  and  warlike  tribes,  which,  though  occasionally  en- 
rolled as  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  armies,  paid  little  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  great  king,  being  sufficiently  protected  by  their 
mountains  and  strong  holds  against  the  incursions  of  his  troops.” 
Hipaiatv.  Causal  Qen.  Cf.  Jell,  § 496,  quoted  in  ii.  141,  a. 

%.  Uarov  iraiSag.  From  these  same  regions  the  Mamelukes  were 
in  later  times  recruited,  and  the  slave  mart  of  Constantinople  sup- 
plied. It  appears  too  from  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  14,  that  slaves  from 
the  North  were  sold  in  Tyre.  R.  p.  315. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  oi  ’IvSoi — These  were  the  nations  of  N.  India 
that  lay  nearest  to  Persia,  and  hence  were  subject  to  it.  R.  con- 
siders the  regions  intended  by  Hdtus  were  those  now  called  Cabul, 
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Kandahar,  the  Punjab,  Scinde,  and  the  countries  along  the  Indus 

fenerally.  In  vii.  65,  we  learn  that  their  bows  were  made  of  reeds, 
y which,  as  in  several  other  instances,  as  among  the  Bactrians, 
vii.  64,  Caspians,  &c.,  bamboos  are  unquestionably  to  be  under- 
stood, as  they  are  at  this  day  in  common  use.  Their  arrows  were 
also  of  reeds,  of  a small  size  we  may  suppose,  as  at  present,  p.  306. 
From  various  remarks  of  our  author  we  may  conclude  that  Darius, 
in  fact,  possessed  no  more  of  India  than  what  lay  contiguous  to  the 
Indus  and  its  branches ; and  also  that  the  limit  of  Hdtus’s  know- 
ledge eastward  was  the  sandy  desert  of  Jesselmere,  called  Registan, 
or,  the  country  of  sand ; and  that  the  rest  was  described  by  mere 
report,  p.  310.  So,  by  H.,  a considerable  part  of  the  regions  of 
North  India,  embracing  portions  of  Little  Thibet  and  Cabul,  as 
well  as  the  S.  districts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  beyond 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Paddar  and  the  confines  of  Guzerat,  are 
comprised  in  the  India  of  Hdtus. — See  throughout  the  very  inter- 
esting dissertation  on  Persian  India  in  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.p.  179,  and  ref. 
in  Appendix  5,  on  the  castes  of  the  Indians,  to  which  Hdtus’  re- 
mark tan  Si  iroWa  iOvia  ’I vSiuv,  no  doubt,  applies ; the  division  into 
castes  being  based,  at  least  originally,  on  the  difference  of  the  stock 
of  the  various  tribes.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  3 78,  H.  Ind.  ch.  ii.  p. 
242,  seqq.,  and  D.  p.  66. 

b.  iv  rdioi  i\tai  ....  to 5 irorafiov.  By  the  river  is  meant  the 
Indus  ; hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  nations  here  spoken  of  dwelt 
by  its  mouths,  near  the  Arabitae,  or  perhaps  the  same  as  they, 
in  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now  Scinde:  under  which  name, 
lately  become  so  famous,  is  comprehended  not  only  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus,  but  all  the  country  above  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the 
Acesines  or  Chunab.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  191. 

C.  Ik  irXoiwv  k abapivuiv  opfitwf ifvoi. — e navigiis  arundmeis  piscantur, 
s.,  utuntur  naviyiis  arundineis  ad  captandos  pieces.  G.  The  reed, 
of  which  one  joint  made  a boat,  was,  according  to  Cuvier,  quoted 
by  B.,  the  Bambus  arundinacea,  the  bamboo,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  ft  and  more.  Cf.  also  H.  /.  1.  p.  192. 

Ch.  XCIX.  a.  Ilac5aTo<.  R.,  p.  310,  observes,  “ It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  Hdtus  meant  the  people  who  inhabit  by  the  Ganges, 
the  proper  and  Sanscrit  name  of  which  is  Padda  ; Qunga  being 
the  appellative  only ; so  that  the  Padsei  may  be  the  Gangaridae  of 
later  Gk  writers.”  Cf.  also  Tibullus  145,  quoted  by  W., 

“ Impia  nec  stevis  celebrans  convivia  mensis 
Ultima  vicinus  Phsebo  tenet  arva  Padieus.” 

IT.  is  of  a different  and  more  probable  opinion,  cf.  iii.  38,  b. 

b.  if  St  robrov  Xuyav, — as  to  the  matter  of  that,  i.  e.  old  age ; (S.  and 
L.  D.,)  or,  as  to  that  consideration — when  yon  cotne  to  consider  that, 
not  many  arrive  at  old  age.  Cf.  vii.  9,  c.  Above,  ov  avyytvuia.  not 
agreeing  icith'him,  cf.  vii.  12,  b. 

Ch.  C. — a.  'Eripeiv  Se  . . . 'IvSCiv  e.r.X.  “These,  as  well  as  the 
Padseans,  are  evidently  South  Indians,  living  on  the  further  side 
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of  the  Indus,  the  countries  therefore  which  flank  the  Indus  to  the 
E.  near  the  sea ; the  province,  namely  of  Scinde,  already  mentioned, 
or  the  country  between  Moultan  and  Guzerat. — Nor  can  we  fail  to 
recognise  the  race  of  Indians  who  abstain  from  all  things  having 
life.  The  distaste  for  animal  food  is  indeed  extremely  general 
among  the  Hindus,  but  it  may  also  be  traced  among  their  neigh- 
bours whom  we  at  present  know  under  the  name  of  Mahrattas, 
whose  ancestors  have  always  occupied  the  same  districts — rice, 
undoubtedly  the  grain  which  is  described,  being  the  principal  diet 
of  these  tribes,  and  what  is  said  of  their  wild  and  savage  character, 
as  well  as  of  their  complexion,  being  strictly  conformable  with  what 
we  know  of  their  warlike  and  cruel  habits  as  well  as  of  their  colour.” 

H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  195.  The  extent  of  the  immense  district  here 
referred  to — the  Maharashtra,  or  land  of  the  Mahrattas — is  laid  down 
in  the  map  to  the  2nd  vol.  of  Duff’s  Hist,  of  the  Mahrattas. 

h.  rai  avroloi  ....  oaov  Keyyp of  to  k.  r.  X.  According  to  some  the 
marsh-mallow,  or  else  the  wall  barley  is  meant.  Perhaps  rice,  pi- 
yaBog,  Adverbial  Accus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 579,  4. 

c.  airry  xaXvKi, — with  the  hush  itself,  husk  and  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 604, 

I,  quoted  in  i.  52,  c. 

Ch.  C1I.  a.  K-aairaripifi  n iroXi. — Cf.  iv.  44,  c.  “ The  city  and 
territory  of  Cabul.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  180. 

b.  k ard  yelp  rovro  Ion  Iptytii).  The  desert  here  meant  must  be 
that  of  Gobi,  as  the  Indians  spoken  of  are  those  who  dwelt  N.  of 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and  consequently  in  the  Mts  of  Little  Thi- 
bet or  Little  Bucharia;  H.  1. 1.  p.  181.  So  R.  p.  167.  Cf.  also  D. 

p.  66. 

c.  ytvovTai  pupprjKtc, — Some  writers  consider  the  story  here  told  as 
wholly  fabulous ; others,  that  what  Hdtus  calls  ants  is  some  species 
of  the  marmot ; others,  that  that  kind  of  fox,  called  by  Linnaeus 
the  Canis  Corsak,  the  Prairie  dog,  is  intended.  Probably  it  was 
some  species  of  the  hyeena,  or  jackall : pvppy  being  derived  either 
from  the  Persian  mur,  an  ant,  muress,  a great  ant,  hence  mirmisch, 
a large  animal  like  an  ant  ; or  from  myr,  which  in  many  Eastern 
languages  means  a wild  beast.  Maltebrun  considers  that  in  the 
stories  of  the  ants  and  the  griffins,  nothing  more  is  conveyed  than 
that  the  natives,  during  their  search  for  gold,  have  to  contend  with 
various  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ; and  the  fable  of  the  ants  arose 
from  the  Indians,  in  their  search  for  gold  dust,  following  the  traces 
of  the  white  ants,  and  their  wearing  the  skins  of  foxes,  hyaenas, 
&c.,  while  that  from  the  ravages  of  the  while  ants  arose  tne  tale 
of  their  war  with  men.  B.  H.,  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  181,  seqq.,  con- 
cludes that  “ anyhow  the  story,  possibly  only  a caravan  legend, 
such  as  we  are  told  of  almost  every  desert,  will  not  appear  out  of 
character  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  East,  even  though  it 
should  be  pure  fiction.  It  is  possible,  all  the  same,  that  the  fable 
may  have  some  historical  foundation,  and  may  have  taken  its  rise 
in  the  existence  of  some  species  of  animal,  which,  like  the  Ham- 
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ster  rat,  burrows  in  the  earth,”  &c.  From  the  words  it Vi  yap  airr'nav 
k.  r.  A.,  D.,  p.  57,  infers  that  we  may  assuredly  determine  that  our 
author  visited  Susa,  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  kings  of  Asia, 
cf.  vi.  119,  a.  c.,  from  his  adding,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  so- 
called  Indian  ants,  “ that  some  of  them  were  in  possession  of  the 
king  of  Persia,”  i.  e.  in  the  royal  palace. 

d.  oupi\<p6pov — led,  or  fastened,  by  a rope.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
1302.  ASschyl.  Agam.  841,  1649,  &c.  B.  ImTtjStOaac  wku>c  £ei>£p, 
The  conjunctive  often  follows  an  aorist  participle,  when  this  is 
used  in  narrations  rather  to  denote  the  momentary  character  of  the 
action  than  as  an  expression  of  past  time.  Jelf,  § 806,  obs.  2. 
<ic  viuTdruiv,  as  young  as  possible.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 870,  obs.  4,  (quoted 
in  vi.  44,  a.,)  and  obs.  5. 

Ch.  C1II. — a.  TiampaQ  pr)pot\,—fotir  bones  in  the  leg.  Schneider 
quotes  from  Gesner,  who  writes  from  actual  observation,  in  his 
Hist,  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  165,  “ by  the  4 knees,  I understand  4 joints, 
and  by  the  4 thighs,  4 bones ; of  which  there  are  3 in  the  fore  legs, 
and  4 in  the  hind  legs.”  B.  By  S.  and  L.  D.  the  words  appear 
to  be  taken  to  mean  two  thighs  and  two  shins  in  each  leg. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  rb  ioSivuv,— during  the  morning  time,  in  the  morning. 
Adverbial  expression.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 577,  obs.  2,  Accus.  of  Time,  /u*- 
p«c  ov  ayopijc  SiaXbmoQ. — about  12  a.  m.  Cf.  ii.  173,  a.  Hcltus’  mis- 
taken ideas  on  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun  in  the  East,  appear  to 
have  arisen,  according  to  Bredow  and  Mannert,  quoted  by  B.,  from 
his  imagining  the  earth  a plane  surface  over  which  the  sun  tra- 
velled, rising  in  the  East,  (which  of  course,  according  to  his  theory, 
would  feel  the  heat  then  most,)  and  passing  through  a concave 
heaven,  the  extremities  of  which  verged  all  round  close  to  the 
earth.  See  R.’s  remarks,  p.  9,  and  the  reference  in  the  preface  to 
this  vol.  on  “The  Non-Planetary  Earth  of  Hdtus.”  See  also  D. 
p.  59,  seqq.,  and  p.  69. 

b.  to  icapra  tj/vxti, — it  is  cold  in  good  earnest,  is  thoroughly  cold.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 456,  c.,  quoted  in  i.  191,  f 

Ch.  CV. — a.  sal  ir apaXvioOat  liriXsoyivovc,  The  verb  here  may 
either  be  understood  of  the  failing,  i.  e.  the  breaking  of  the  ropes,  or 
of  the  failing  of  the  strength  of  the  male  camels.  In  the  1st  sense ; 
The  male  camels — that  are  dragged  along  by  the  rope,  become  un- 
fastened, but  not  both  together,  i.  e.  the  right  hand  one  perhaps  first  is 
unloosed,  and  then  the  left,  or  vice  vers  A.  In  the  2nd ; which  appears 
preferable ; The  male  camels,  for  they  cannot  run  like  the  females, 
fail  in  their  strength,  ( are  exhausted,)  being  dragged  on,  not  equally, 
i.  e.  tiot  keeping  up  with  the  female,  or,  not  together,  side  by  side.  B. 
The  latter  sense  is  preferred  in  S.  and  L.  D. 
b.  ivSiSovat  paXasuv  ovdiv.  Cf.  iii.  51,  a. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  At  S’  loxamai . . . . y "EAAdc  k.  t.  A.  Hence  it  seems 
that  Hdtus  thought,  like  others  of  his  countrymen,  that  Greece  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  B.  Cf.  the  refs  in  iii.  104,  a. 
b.  xpwoc  ajrA«ro£ — Cf.  H.  Asia,  p.  27 — 35,  and  Pers.  p.  181,  seqq. 
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“ The  lofty  chain  of  Taurus,  which  encompasses  little  Bucharia 
and  the  desert  of  Cobi,  is  rich  in  gold ; and  not  only  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  it  westward,  through  Great  Bucharia,  but  the  de- 
sert streams  which  run  to  the  E.  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sand, 
or  in  inland  seas,  all  carry  down  gold-sand.”  Cf.  also  D.  p.  67. 

c.  i'svSpa  ....  rap  Troy  upia — the  cotton  tree  is  meant.  Cf.  iiL  47,  c., 
and  H.  Asia,  p.  37,  seqq. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hdtus  appears  never 
to  have  visited  Arabia  himself,  (cf.  ii.  108,  Xiyovm  . . . 'Apafiwt.  cf. 
also  ii.  Ill,  and  ii.  75,)  and  that  all  from  chs  107 — 113  is  related 
probably  on  the  authority  of  some  Arabian  whom  he  may  have 
met  in  Egypt,  or  one  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia.  B. 
Cf.  also  D.  p.  51,  52. 

b.  XrjSavov. — the  gum  of  the  XijSov,  or  Cistus  Creticus.  H.  Phrenic, 
ch.  iv.  p.  348. 

c.  orvpaKa — a species  of  resin,  the  gum  of  the  storax  officinalis.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Arabia,  in  spices,  perfumes, 
frankincense,  &c.,  cf.  H.  Phrenic,  ch.  iv.  p.  348,  seqq. 

d.  otpitQ  uiroirnpoi,  H.  Phren.  1.  1.,  says,  “it  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  the  small  flying  serpents  were  any  thing  more  than  mos- 
quitoes; or  the  winged  insects,  similar  to  bats,  any  thing  more 
than  the  winged  lizards,  Draco  volans  of  Linnaeus,  so  common  in 
that  country.”  D.  1.  1.  appears  to  consider  the  story  as  totally 

> fabulous. 

Ch.  CVIII. — a.  roi>  9tiov  »/  irpovoit), — Cf.  i.  32,  c. 

b.  iirucvioKirai — conceives  again  when  already  big  with  young,  su- 
, perfetates.  The  hare,  Leuckart  observes,  has  a double  uterus,  and 

thus  can  conceive  again,  though  one  part  of  it  be  filled.  B. 

c.  i)  Si  St)  Xtaiva  k.  t.  X.  In  this  Hdtus  is  mistaken,  as  Aristotle, 
H.  A.  vi.  31,  observed;  viz.  “ that  the  lioness  usually  brought  forth 

2 young  ones  at  a time,  never  more  than  6,  and  sometimes  only 
one.”  B.  Schw.  remarks  that  the  lioness  at  Paris  brought  forth 

3 times  in  the  same  year,  1st  an  abortion,  the  2nd  time  3 male 
cubs,  the  3rd  time  2 female  cubs. 

d.  toiKviirai  Karayvatyetv. — unyuibus  obstantia  lacerando  penetrat. 
B.  scratches  his  way  into  it,  i.  e.  into  the  coating  of  the  womb ; 
which  we  must  suppose  to  be  of  some  considerable  thickness. 

Ch.  X. — a.  9i/pia  Trrepwra.  K.r.X.  Cf.  ch.  107,  d.,  above. 

Ch.  CXI. — a,  iv  toioi  o Cuovvooq  irpa^y.  B.  thinks  that  Ethiopia 
is  here  meant,  and  refers  to  ii.  146,  and  iii.  97 ; H.  Phrenic,  ch.  iv. 
p.  350,  that  “ India  is  meant,  as  thence  came  the  cinnamon  or  can- 
nella  into  Arabia,  thence  transported  to  other  countries  by  the 
Phrenicians;  the  fabulous  account  which  he  repeats  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Phrenicians  showing  very  plainly  that  they  made 
a mystery  of  its  real  native  country,”  &c.  &c. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  XrjSavov, — Cf.  iii.  107,  b.  This  method  of  gather- 
ing this  gum  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  the  peasants  collecting  it 
from  the  beards  of  the  goats  with  combs  made  for  the  purpose.  It 
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is  now  gathered,  according  to  Tournefort,  quoted  by  L.,  with  a 
kind  of  whip  with  a long  handle  and  a double  thong,  which  is 
passed  over  these  plants.  By  shaking  and  rubbing  it  over  the 
leaves,  the  thongs  become  loaded  with  an  odoriferous  glue,  adhering 
to  the  leaves.  When  saturated  with  this,  they  are  scraped  with  a 
knife,  and  the  substance  rolled  into  a mass.”  So  also  Ii.  Phcenic. 
ch.  iv.  349. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  Ho  ll  ykvia  iuvv  k.  r.\.  The  wool  from  the  two 
sorts  of  sheep  of  which  the  breed  is  composed,  that  with  a long 
tail,  and  that  with  a broad,  was  one  of  the  great  articles  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  Phoenician  trade.  See  H.  Pere.  p.  65,  p.  184. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  »)  AiStojn'jj  ^wpij, — Cf.  ii.  30,  A.,  iii.  17,  a.,  18,  a., 
97,  b.  Ethiopia  and  the  Malabar  coasts  of  India  and  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  are  probably  denoted  under  the  general  and  celebrated 
name  of  Ophir.  With  these  coasts,  the  African,  Arabian,  and 
Indian,  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  at  first  a caravan  trade,  and 
afterwards  a maritime  communication,  to  their  great  profit.  The 
commodities  which  thev  imported  were  ivory,  precious  stones, 
el>ony,  and  gold,  to  which  may  be  added  apes  and  peacocks ; all 
satisfactorily  proving  that  they  visited  the  countries  just  mentioned, 
especially  Ethiopia,  and  probably  India.  H.  Phcenic.  ch.  iii.  p. 
334,  seqq.  Cf.  also  p.  352,  on  the  joint  participation  of  the  Chal- 
d ;cans  and  Phoenicians  in  this  trade — “ The  men  of  Dedan  were 
thy  merchants  and  went  to  extensive  countries,  who  gave  them  in 
exchange  for  thy  wares,  horn,  ivory,  and  ebony.”  Ezek.  xxvii.  15. 

■ And  cf.  H.  Egypt,  ch.  iv.  p.  450, 456.  “ When  Hdtus  visited  Egypt, 
about  30  years  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  Ethiopia  had  again  revived,”  &c.  &c.  On  Hdtus’  no- 
tion of  geography,  “ Ethiopia  extending  far  to  the  west,”  cf.  D.  p.  66. 

Ch.  CXv.-a.  ry  Aifivy — Cf.  iii.  90,  a. 

b.  'Upitavov  k.  r.  X.  That  Hdtus  here  means  the  Eridanus,  or 
Padus,  the  Po,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  appears  hardly  probable;  since, 
residing  at  Thurii,  he  could  hardly  have  remained  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  The  river  intended  was  probably  the  Rodaun  which 
flows  into  the  Vistula,  as  W.,  L.,  and  R.  agree;  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  Phoenicians,  noted  as  they  were  for  their  commercial 
enterprise,  may  be  supposed  to  have  traded  for  amber ; and  their 
jealousy  of  any  rivals  may  have  induced  them  to  keep  the  source 
of  their  trade  in  obscurity.  Amber  is  still  found  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Rodaun.  Others  suppose  the  Dwina,  or  the  Vistula,  to  be 
meant.  The  Phoenician  tin  and  amber  trade  is  discussed  in  H. 
Carthag.  ch.  v.  p.  80,  seqq.  “ The  ancient  R.  Eridanus  was  en- 
tirely fictitious,  and  every  circumstance  respecting  the  trade  was 
mystified  by  fable,  commercial  jealousy  keeping  the  matter  as 
secret  as  possible. — Gades  was  the  starting-point  for  this  traffic— 
the  British  and  Cassiteridean  islands,  the  Scilly,  were  the  seat  of 
the  tin  trade,  but  nothing  is  known  beyond  probable  conjecture 
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respecting  the  native  country  of  amber.  To  confine  this  trade  to 
a single  place  is  incorrect — it  is  plain  from  Pliny  that  amber  was 
a native  of  many  countries  or  islands  in  the  north  of  Europe : all 
the  districts  of  Scandinavia  were  famous  for  producing  it ; there  is 
no  reason  why  the  daring  nation,  which  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  sailed  from  Tyre  to  Britain,  might  not  have  reached  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Prussia.”  H.  1.  1.,  and  Phrenic,  ch.  iii. 
p.  331.  See  also  App.  H.  Indians. 

b.  Karrairtpidac- — Some  suppose  the  Balearic,  but  H.,  Mannert, 
and  B.  think  that  the  Scilly  islands  are  intended.  R.,  p.  4,  observes 
“ that  Cornwall  ought  also  to  be  included,  and  that  great  changes 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Scilly  and  Cornwall  since 
the  date  of  that  traffic.  There  are  some  curious  particulars  in 
Diod.  Sic.  v.  2,  respecting  an  island  near  the  Bntish  coast,  to 
which  carriages  laden  with  tin  came  at  low  water,  in  order  to  its 
being  embarked  in  vessels  for  the  continent.  The  want  of  inform- 
ation of  Hdtus  on  these  matters  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Phoenicians.”  The  island  here  spoken  of  may 
possibly  refer  to  St.  Michael’s  Mt,  near  Penzance,  accessible  at  low 
water.  The  subject  is  copiously  discussed  in  H.  1.  1.  See  the  fore- 
going note.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Cassiterides  can 
be  no  other  than  the  SciUy  islands.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  67. 

Ch.  CXYI. — a.  rtpof  Si  aptrov  rijc  Ebpo'iirr/c — The  northern  parts 
of  Asia  are  here  meant;  for  Europe,  according  to  Hdtus,  extended 
far  into  N.  Asia.  See  R.  § 3,  p.  34,  and  H.  As.  i.  p.  30,  who  con- 
siders that  Hdtus  meant  to  speak  of  Siberia  and  the  mts  which 
separate  it  from  Great  Tartary,  the  range  namely  of  the  Altai;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Hdtus  considered  the  Euxine,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  river  Phasis,  as  the  boundaries  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  another  passage  too,  iv.  27,  he  evidently  fixes  the  country 
of  the  Arimaspians  in  the  N.  E.  of  Asia.  See  also  D.  1.  1. 

b.  vwU  rStv  ypvwwv  k.  t.  X.  On  vttIk,  from  under,  away  from,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 640,  3,  quoted  in  iii.  91,  c.  “ Ritter,”  Vorh.  281,  quoted  in 
the  article  Arimaspi,  “sees  in  the  fable  of  the  Arimaspi  and  griffins 
the  germ  of  that  relative  to  the  Argonauts  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
suggests  that  the  Arimaspi  and  griffins  may  be  only  symbols  of 
two  contending  parties  in  some  early  religious  war  between  Turan 
and  Iran  ; the  griffin  being  the  fabulous  animal  of  the  Persians." 
B.  seems  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  the  gold-guarding  griffins  is 
an  invention  on  the  part  of  some  Eastern  monarch  or  nation,  to 
deter  adventurers  from  prying  too  closely  into  the  gold  countries. 
Wilford  thinks  that  the  bird  of  Vischnou  in  the  Indian  mythology, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  griffin  of  Oriental  fable.  Asiat. 
Res.  14.  The  fable  of  the  griffins  and  Arimaspians  is  noticed  by 
II.  Asia,  p.  29,  and  Scyth.  cn.  i.  p.  16. — “ Whatever  might  be  the 
origin  of  the  fable,  in  it  is  to  be  traced  the  fact  that  the  mines  of 
the  Altaic  chain  and  of  the  adjacent  regions  were  worked  at  a very 
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early  period.”  See  the  remarks  of  D.  p.  67,  68,  and  p.  79-  For 
more  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  B.  On  the 
Arimaspi,  see  iv.  13  and  27. 

Ch.  CX  VII — a.'Anjc-  “ This  story,  so  improbably  told,  seems  to 
relate  to  the  Oxus,  or  to  the  Ochus,  both  of  which  have  undergone 
considerable  changes,  partly  by  dams,  partly  by  their  own  deposi- 
tions, for  they  certainly  flow  near  the  countries  of  the  Chorasmians, 
the  Hyrcanians,  and  Parthians ; but  the  Sarangmans,  if  taken  for 
the  people  of  Zarang,  that  is,  Segistan,  as  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
be,  are  out  of  the  question  as  to  any  connexion  with  these  rivers. 
But  Segistan,  as  being  a hollow  tract  surrounded  by  mts,  and  hav- 
ing a river  of  considerable  bulk  (the  Jlindmend)  flowing  through 
it  and  terminating  in  a lake,  viz.  the  lake  of  Zurrah  or  sea  of  Arius, 
after  forming  vast  alluvions,  may  have  been  confounded  with  those 
through  which  the  Oxus  and  Ochus  flow.”  R.  p.  195.  That  the 
Aces  is  the  Oxus  appears  to  be  H.’s  opinion,  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  18. 
Cf.  also  Pers.  ch.  L p.  169. 

b.  i rapt?  roO  <jx>pov.  On  the  financial  system  of  the  Persians,  cf. 
i.  153,  b.,  155,  d.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  262,  seqq.  “The  end  of 
it  was  in  fact  no  other  than  to  oblige  the  conquered  nations  to  pay 
for  every  thing,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king,  the 
court,  and  in  some  sense,  of  all  the  nation.  Hdtus  tells  us  that, 
independently  of  the  tribute,  the  whole  Persian  empire  was  divided 
into  portions  for  the  support  of  the  king-and  his  army  and  his 
suite  ; each  district  being  obliged  to  provide  for  a certain  period ; 
i.  192.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  payments  from 
the  provinces  were  principally  made  in  the  fruits  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth ; exacted  with  a reference  to  the  fertility  of 
each  soil,  and  its  natural  advantages,”  &c.  &c.  The  embankments 
on  the  Aces  are  also  noticed  p.  265. 

Ch.  CXV1II. — a.  xpvyuTioaaOai — agere de  aliqud  re,  to  have  some 
business  with,  hold  a conference  with.  Cf.  vii.  163,  b. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  iStjai  rijv  ini  Oavdrtfi. — Cf.  i.  109,  a. 

b.  t;  S’  aptijitTo  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  909.  3c  xai  dAAorptib- 
raro q,  k.  r.  X.,  who  too  is  more  alien  to  thee  than  thy  children  ; cf.  ii. 
103,  ov  irpotTwrara,  and  Jelf,  § 502,  3,  on  the  relative  gen.  after  the 
superlative,  when  it  expresses  a very  high  degree  of  superiority 
arising  from  a comparison. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  inrapxot — « satrap.  Cf.  i.  153,  b.,  ii.  98,  a.,  and 
i.  192,  e.,  and  refs. 

b.  ovn  yap  n iraQwv  r.  r.  X.  It  appears  that  Polycrates  had  given 
offence,  by  first  receiving  and  then  putting  to  death  some  Lydians, 
who  had  fled  from  the  power  of  Orcetes  to  .Samos.  Cf.  Diod.  xxi.  B. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  ’ Avaicpiovra  k.  t.  X.  After  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates, he  was  sent  for  by  Pisistratus  to  Athens.  The  mention  of 
Anacreon  at  the  court  of  Polycrates  is  one  of  the  many  notices 
scattered  up  and  down,  which  show  the  influence  of  the  Despots  on 
the  arts,  &c.,  of  Greece.  B.  cf.  i.  20,  a.,  59,  b.,  and  H.  P.  A.  § 64,  &c. 
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Ch.  CXXII. — a.  Mayvyety  ry  virlp  WlaidvSpou — ( Ineh-bazar ,) 
“Added  to  distinguish  it  from  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  (Manissa,) 
in  Lydia  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Sipylus,  to  the  NAY . of  Sardis  and  E. 
of  Phoctea.” 

b.  Ho\vKparri£  . . . . of  BaXaaoorparttiv  imvorjBii. — Cf.  Thticvd.  i. 
13.  See  also  on  this  subject  H.  P.  A.‘§  6,  and  H.  Greece,  p.  69, 
seqT;  and  on  Minos,  Thucyd.  i.  4,  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  60,  and  Aristot. 
Polit.  ii.  7,  2.  See  also  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  178,  &c.,  and  D.  p.  116,  117. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  Mmavfyiov — He  succeeded  Polycrates.  Cf. 
iii.  142. 

b.  tov  Kixrpnv — the  furniture.  On  the  temple  of  Here,  cf.  iii-  60,  c. 

c.  Xapvaicoc  6ktuj — A similar  stratagem  of  Hannibal  on  the  Gor- 
tynians,  is  told  in  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Hann.  § 9.  Cf.  also  Thucyd. 
vi.  46,  and  Cicero  de  Off.  iii.  14.  V. 

d.  KaraSfaae  *■  r.  X.  Eustathius,  on  Odyss.  yiii.  447,  observes  that 
before  the  invention  of  locks,  it  was  the  custom  to  fasten  doors,  boxes, 
&c.,  with  cords  or  thongs,  tied  in  the  most  intricate  knots.  Schw. 

Ch.  CXXIV. — a.  iravroiy  iyivtro  k . r.  X. — in  omnes  se  formas 
vertebat ; she  tried  all  sorts  of  ways — obsecrans  Polycratem,  domo  ne 
abiret.  V.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 690,  obs.  1 ; also  vii.  10,  d.,  and  ix.  108. 

Ch.  CXXV. — a.  AypoKySta — Cf.  iii.  129. 

b.  oi  ’S.vpijnova  ....  rvpapvoi, — Gelo  and  Hiero  are  meant,  the 
latter  of  whom  flourished  cir.  478  B.  c.,  not  long  before  the  time 
when  Hdtus  composed  his  history.  piyabotrpiiniyv — Cf.  the  defin- 
ition given  of  it  in  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  9,  § 12,  apin)  iv  Sauavitpaai 
piyaOovy  Troit]Turj. 

c.  ovk  d£iwe  dntiyymoc — in  a way  not  proper,  i.  e.  too  dreadful  to  be 
told:  probably  by  flaying,  practised  on  criminals  before  crucifixion, 
cf.  vii.  238,  as  was  also  beheading,  vi.  30.  W. 

Ch.  CXXV  I. — a.  vi t6  M yS.  dirapaipypkvovy  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  iii.  61,  a., 
seqq.,  and  H.  as  there  quoted.  The  Magians,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  a Median  race,  (cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  312,  360,)  and  it 
was  natural  for  the  Medes,  when  the  true  stock  of  Cyrus  had  ended 
in  Cambyses,  to  aim  at  a resumption  of  their  ancient  sway.  The 
commotions  which  ensued  were  so  vast  as  to  be  felt  throughout  all 
Asia. 

b.  nva  dyyaprfiov — one  of  the  mounted  couriers,  who  conveyed  the 
royal  mandates  to  the  satraps,  and  their  despatches  to  fhe  court ; 
who  had  authority  to  press  horses  for  the  royal  post.  Esther  viii.  9, 
10.  Cf.  viii.  98,  b.  Xenoph.  Cyr.  viii.  6,  17.  Perhaps  derived  from 
the  Persian  Hanjar,  the  dagger  worn  by  the  courier  as  the  badge 
of  his  office.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  cn.  ii.  p.  273. 

c.  hviiaac — 1 aor.  part.  act.  Ion.  for  vQiloae,  from  v$ty pi, privately 
placing  men  in  ambush  against  him.  Cf.  vi.  103.  Schw.,  and  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  § 21 1,  under  type  On  avrip  liririo,  horse  and  all,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
604,  1,  quoted  in  i.  52,  c. 

Ch.  CXXVII. — <i.  Ik  ...  . rij c iQiiyt — sc.  bSov,  openly,  straight- 
forwardly ; used  adverbially.  Cf.  ii.  161,  c.,  and  ix.  57,  ifl* iy  rtxvy- 
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“ By  artful  surprise  only  could  Darius  venture  to  attack  Orates.” 
See  D.’b  remarks,  p.  117,  on  the  policy  of  Darius  towards  this 
powerful  rebel,  “ whose  previous  conduct,  as  well  as  whose  fate, 
had  already  shown  the  internal  weakness  of  the  empire.” 

b.  tov  \i\ioi  ji'iv  ....  llopvfoptov.  “ The  court  of  the  satrap  was 
formed  on  that  of  the  monarch,  and  all  its  ceremonial  the  same, 
only  less  magnificent.  They  had  their  harems,  and  a numerous 
attendance  of  household  troops,  distinct  from  the  king’s  soldiers, 
and  consisting  in  part  or  altogether  of  Persians.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii. 
p.  273.  In  i.  192,  the  wealth  of  Tritantaechmes,  satrap  of  Babylon, 
is  spoken  of.  Cf.  also  ii.  98,  a.  A little  below,  on  viroardt,  cf.  ix. 
34,  c.  tIq  av — iwtTtXiotu,  who  in  the  world,  = would  that  tome  one, 
could  accomplish,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 427,  4.  'Av  with  the  opt.  in  the 
formulas  of  wishing  with  -irUg,  rig,  &c.,  to  express  the  urgency  or 
the  impossibility  of  the  wish. 

Ch.  CXXVlil. — a.  KaTaXapfiavt. — Cf.  i.  46,  a. 

b.  mgtaipiopivoQ — taking  off  the  seal  or  cover,  undoing  the  fasten- 
ing of  each  of  the  letters.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  273.  “To  take 
care  of  the  king’s  interests  there  were  also  attached  to  the  court  of 
each  satrap  royal  scribes,  to  whom  were  issued  the  king’s  com- 
mands, and  by  whom  they  were  communicated  to  the  satrap.  The 
commands  thus  conveyed  required  the  most  prompt  obedience,  and 
the  smallest  resistance  was  accounted  rebellion,”  & c.  anayoptlm — 
pg,  Cf.  Jelf,  § 749,  1,  quoted  in  i.  158,  a. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  Alyvirriuiv  roue  Sortovra g r.  r. X.  As  the  heal- 
ing art  was  but  little  practised  among  the  Persians,  it  is  probable 
that  after  Cambyses  had  added  Egypt  to  the  empire,  they  obtained 
their  physicians  thence ; especially  as  the  art  was  much  practised 
there.  Cf.  ii.  84.  B. 

b.  irapaKovoac — having  heard  accidentally.  <p\nvpiog  1%.,  being  ill, 
as  in  vi.  135 ; but  in  tHe  following  ch.  ^X.  ly.  r?jv  r«xvijv,  knew  his 
art  but  badly,  had  but  a poor  knowledge  of  it.  Cf.  vi.  94. 

Ch.  CXXX. — a.  ri^vaZeiv  imnrnpt vog — he  appeared  to  Darius 
to  dissemble,  though  he  knew  the  art  full  well ; hrurrdptvog  = saiwip 
Imorautvog.  Schw.  This  appears  preferable  to,  he  appeared  to 
know  how  to  dissemble,  of  W. 

b.  die  oi  iTcirpi \pe,  SC.  eavrdv,  aut  to  irpaypa.  Schw. 

c.  6 St  piv  f- ipiro  ....  liroitjat. — but  he  (Democedes)  asked  him 
whether  he  intentionally  gave  him  a double  evil,  (i.  e.  2 pair  of  fetters, 
instead  of  one,)  because  he  had  cured  him. 

d.  virorviTTovea — dipping  dmcn  deep.  Cf.  ii.  136,  c.,  and  Aris- 
toph.  Aves,  1145.  row  xpviroS  <rt<v  Otjsy,  B.  confesses  himself  unable 
to  explain.  The  emendation  of  Toup  is  rijv  xpvao6rist)v,  and  of  G., 
ig  tov  xpvaav  tt)v  0»')k ijv,  into  the  money-chest. 

e.  ijTarijpas — By  this  the  Attic  gold  coin,  so  called,  is  intended, 
equal  in  value  to  the  Daric,  (the  coin,  no  doubt,  with  which  I)e- 
raocedes  was  paid,  cf.  iii.  96,  c.,)  that  is,  to  20  drachmae,  or  16s.  3d. 
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It  is  said  to  have  been,  first  coined  by  Croesus  in  Lydia,  i.  94,  b. ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Gks  were  acquainted.  B.  In  later  times  the 
tetradrachm  = 3s.  3d.,  was  also  called  stater,  Matt-  xxvii.  27,  but 
it  is  doubted  whether  it  bore  the  name  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
the  Athenian  Republic.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Drachma,  Aurum,  & c. 

Ch.  CXXXI. — a.  rrarpi  trvviixiro  k.  r.  X. — teas  oppressed,  ill  treat- 
ed, by  a harsh  father.  B. 

b.  ticarov  pviutv.  100  minas  = 410/. ; the  mina  = 4/.  Is.  3d.,  ac- 
cording to  Hussey;  and  the  talent  = 243/.  15s.  The  greatness  of 
this  pension  seems  improbable,  considering  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  given  before  the  Persian  war,  after  which  Athens,  when  far 
more  rich,  could  afford  but  two  drachmas  per  diem  to  an  ambassa- 
dor. See  Aristopb.  Acham.  66,  and  cf.  Plut.  408.  The  conjecture  of 
D.  p.  36,  appears  probable ; that  Hdtus  was  thus  informed  by  the 
Crotoniats,  during  his  stay  in  Magna  Gracia ; and  they  would  be 
likely  to  exaggerate  the  fame  of,  and  pension  granted  to,  their 
countryman. 

c.  eat  ApyeToi  rjrovov  K.r.X. — Cf.  Miill.  Dorians,  ii.  ch.  6,  “On 
the  music  of  the  Dorians.”  He  particularly  mentions  Sacadas, 
about  b.  c.  588,  who  wrote  poetry,  composed  music,  and  played 
lyric  songs  and  elegies  to  the  flute,  pp.  334,  345 ; also  Ariston,  an 
ancient  flute-player  of  Argos,  and  Hierax. 

Ch.  CXXXI  I.— a.  oporpAmtoe  — Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  254, 
seqq. — speaking  of  the  courtiers  of  superior  rank  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  appellation  of  the  friends,  the  kinsmen, 
or  the  servants  of  the  king,  titles  which  under  every  despotic 
government  are  understood  to  confer  a high  degree  of  importance. 
They  were  commonly  called  Ivrtpot  and  bponpoi,  or  also  avyytvii c, 
not  always  implying  a real  consanguinity  w'ith  the  king,  but  only 
a certain  dignity,  see  Esther  iii.  2,  3,  “ Those  who  stood  in  the 
king’s  gates,”  the  courtiers  and  great  officers ; and  in  p.  102,  of  the 
same  vol. — speaking  of  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis — the 
building,  that  is,  which  was  destined,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  Persians,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  on 
occasions  of  solemn  festival.  That  such  w-as  the  custom  of  the 
court  of  Persia,  there  is  no  question — see  Esther  i.  3, 4. 

Ch.  CXXXI  1 1. — a.  ’A roaay — Cf.  iii.  88,  c. 

Ch.  CXXXI  V. — a.  avZavofuvtp  yap  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Odyss.  ii.  315, 
and  Lucretius  iii.  447 — 

“ Prteterea,  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem,”  &c.  V. 

b.  rrjv  irpuTrjv  (sc.  iipav,  olov.) — primum,  at  first,  at  present.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 558,  1.  imOvptu  yap  K.r.X.  Cf.  Athenoeus  xiv.  c.  18,  p. 
652,  where  other  causes  also  are  mentioned,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv. 
p.  191,  seqq.  And  on  the  effects  of  the  war  with  Greece  upon 
Persia,  H.  Pers.  eh.  ii.  p.  227,  228. 
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Ch.  CXXXV. — a.  Kai  dya  iiroc,  supply  fhrt — Cf.  Jelf,  § 895,  2, 
lirachylogy.  Cf.  II.  xix.  242 — Afrruc’  ii rtiO’  Ilya  yvOof;  itjv,  rtrtXtcrro 
St  tpyov.  W. 

b.  oroif  rt  yn — and  to  take  care  that  Democedes  shall  not  run  away 
from  them.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 812,  2.  07rwc  or  owwq  yy  stands  with  the  fut. 
ind.  or  with  the  conj.  to  express  a desire  or  warning,  ooa  or  'Apart, 
vide,  videte,  being  readily  supplied  by  the  mind.  On  imir\a  cf.  i. 
94,  g. 

c.  iZrj  rraaav — rrjv  'EWaSa.  An  especial  method  of  bringing  a 

word  or  words  prominently  forward  is  by  separating  those  which, 
as  making  up  one  notion,  would  be  naturally  joined  together. 
Hereby  generally  only  one  is  marked  as  important,  but  sometimes 
two,  especially  when  they  stand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
sentence.  (§  902,  3.)  The  old  grammatical  term  for  this  is  Hy- 
perbaton, Lat.  verbi  transgressio.  Jelf,  § 904,  1.  1$  rd  Swpa  . . . . 

<rvyfia\ito0ai — ad  ilia  dona,  8.  donis  illis,  sese  adjecturum  ( would  add 
or  contribute)  onerariam  navem,  is  the  later  interpretation  of  Schw. ; 
but  because  the  words  St  will  then  be  superfluous,  B.  prefers 
his  earlier  rendering  of  if  rd  Swpa,  ad  transferenda  dona  fyc. 
avy.Pa\t<r6ai  xpwaTai  contribute  money,  is  used  in  vii.  29. 

d.  imSpayuiu — eagerly  catching  at  or  seizing,  tv  Ion.  for  ov,  sui 
ipsius ; in  this  place  it  loses  its  accent  as  being  an  enclitic.  Schw. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 145. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  rye  'IraXi'ijc— By  Italy , as  in  iv.  15,  vi.  126, 
yiii.  62,  Hdtus  does  not  intend  all  that  we  now  call  Italy,  but  only 
the  S.  part,  colonized  by  the  Grks,  and  afterwards  called  Magna 
Grsecia.  B.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Italia. 

b.  it  pyorwvyc  rVC  Aypotybtoc — out  of  favour  or  kindness  for 
Democedes.  Attributive  gen.  Jelf,  § 496,  obs.  4.  Cf.  i.  4,  a.,  iii.  155. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  dyopaZovra—foro  versantem.  Cf.  ii.  35, 
iii.  139,  iv.  164  B.  On  this  and  the  following  ch.  see  the  re- 
marks of  D.  p.  36,  on  the  inference  thence  that  Hdtus’  history  was 
written  in  Italy  and  at  an  advanced  age. 

b.  KuiQ  ravra  ....  TrfpwSpioOai ; how  will  it  satisfy  Kg  Darius, 
i.  e.  how  will  king  Darius  be  pleased,  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner  f 
Cf.  viii.  70.  W.  After  yv  diriXyaOt  yytac  sub.  avrbv,  if  you  de- 
prive us  of  him,  take  him  from  us.  Schw. 

c.  dpyoarai  ....  ywaiica. — that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
daughter,  &c.  dpyd%ttv  rtva  nvt  desponsare  mulierem  alicui,  cf.  ix. 
108  ; apyoZiaQai  rtva  sibi puellam  desponsare,  s.  uxorem  ducere.  Cf. 
v.  32,  47,  vi.  65.  Milo  the  noted  Athlete,  said  to  have  been  7 
times  crowned  at  the-  Pythian  games,  and  6 at  the  Olympic,  was 
a pupil  of  Pythagoras,  died  about  500  b.  c.  B.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p. 
145,  153. 

Ch.  C XXXIX. — a.  irdXtwv  ....  irptirijv  k.t.\.  On  the  power 
and  wealth  of  Samos,  cf.  iii.  59,  60,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  178.  oi 
trrpartvdytvoi,  in  the  following  sentence,  = oe  i-riKovpot,  the  mercen- 
aries, in  iii.  4,  a.  On  Syloson  cf.  ii.  182,  and  iii.  39.  B. 
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b.  ojvet to — teas  for  buying  it,  tcould  fain  have  bought  it.  B.  Cf. 
i.  6$,/.  aXXu c,  simply , plainly , gratis.  See  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CXL. — a.  tvipyert)( — cf.  viii.  85.  The  Persian  title  of  those 
who  had  conferred  any  benefit  on  the  monarch,  or  done  the  state  good 
service,  whose  names  also  were  enrolled  in  the  records,  and  to 
whom  great  honour  was  paid,  was  Orosanga.  B.  So  the  name 
of  Mordecai,  Esther  vi.  1,  was  inscribed,  “ in  the  book  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Chronicles,”  from  which  Chronicles  of  the  reign  of 
Ahasuerus,  cf.  Esther  ii.  23,  x.  2,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Bk 
of  Esther  is  itself  a translated  extract.  Such  were  kept  by  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  With  regard  to  those  of  the  Persians 
kept  by  the  royal  scribes,  see  the  interesting  account  in  H.  Pers. 
p.  56,  57,  seqq.,  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  311.  Cf.  v.  58,  c.,  vii.  61,  a.,  and 
on  the  Euergetae,  H.  Pers.  ch.  i-  p.  254. 

b.  irpoatSiipai — I owe  honour,  or  gratitude.  Cf.  i.  61,  e. 

c.  f)  rig  g ouSuc—few  or  none,  next  to  none,  hardly  anybody.  Cf. 
Persius  Sat.  i.  3,  “ Vel  duo,  vel  nemo.”  Thucyd.  iii.  Ill,  and  Jelf, 
§ 659,  obs.  2. 

Ch.  CXLI. — a.  'Ordvta.  Cf.  iii.  68,  80.  irrtXXuv, — to  fit  out,  or 
prepare.  Cf.  Blomf.  Gloss.  AEsch.  Pers.  615.  B. 

Ch.  CXLII. — a.  ouk  tZiyiviTo, — whose  wish  did  not  turn  out  suc- 
cessfully to  him,  was  not  granted  to  him.  Cf.  i.  78,  vii.  4,  8,  v.  51, 
&e.  B. 

h.  ly m Si  to.  rip  irtkaQ  k.  t.  X.  but  what  I blame  in  my  neighbour, 
i.  e.  in  another,  I myself  will  not  do,  as  far  as  in  me  lies.  Cf.  vii. 
136.  W. 

Ch.  CXLIII. — a.  o>(  Sg  ...  . hixnev — under  pretence  of  giving  an 
account  of  the  treasure.  Sovvai  Xoyov,  cf.  viii.  100,  c. 

b.  Auicapi/Toc,  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  island  by  the 
Persians.  Cf.  v.  27- 

Ch.  CXLV. — a.  viropapyoripoc, — hebetioris  ingenii,  considerably 
maddish.  On  the  comparative  used  without  any  object  of  compari- 
son, cf.  Jelf,  § 784,  quoted  in  i.  27,  b.  Siaicinp.  Sia  rgc  yop.,  creep- 
ing out  throw/h  the  prison.  Jelf,  § 627,  i.  1,  a.  sal  otp. — rq imp.  rgc 
ivO.  diri'E- — I Mtttf  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  coming  here.  Verbs 
of  requital,  revenge,  Sic.,  take  a gen.  of  that  whence  the  desire  of 
requital  or  revenge  arises.  Jelf,  § 500. 

Ch.  CXLVIII. — a.  tKTrXtu  Iq  AaKtcaifiova.  From  iii.  54,  56,  and 
47,  it  seems  that  friendship  anciently  existed  between  Samos  and 
Lacedaemon ; though  afterwards  broken  off  by  hostilities.  Hence 
Mtcandrius  retired  to  Sparta,  and  as  the  Samian  exiles  came  to 
ask  aid  of  Lacedaemon,  so  he  now  trusted,  through  the  help  of 
Sparta,  to  recover  his  power  at  Samos.  B. 

b.  Tipwpigv — aid,  assistance.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  58.  V. 

Ch.  CXLIX. — a.  naygviiieavTtQ — sweeping  with  a drag-net.  Cf. 
vi.  31,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  219.  After  speaking  of  the  custom 
of  transplantation  among  tne  Persians,  cf.  ii.  104,  a.,  andi.  155,  d. 
he  says,  “ in  the  case  of  islanders  it  was  even  their  custom  to  make 
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a sweep  of  the  inhabitants.  The  army  of  conquerors  was  formed 
in  a line,  extending  across  the  island,  and  drove  every  thing  before 
it  which  bore  the  human  form,  leaving  a desert  behind.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  despotism,  says  Montesquieu,  to  cut  down  the 
tree  in  order  to  get  at  the  fruit.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  195,  remarks, 
“ Syloson  was  put  in  possession  of— a desert;  the  solitude  he  had 
made  passed  into  a proverb:  isyrt  2vXoauivroc  tvpv^wpirj  which 
however  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633,  supposes  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
desolating  tyranny  of  Syloson  himself.  It  was  at  length  re-peo- 
pled ; but  the  sun  of  Samos  never  rose  again  with  its  pristine  lustre.” 
Ch.  CL. — a.  bafivXojvwi  aizi<jTT)<mv,  According  to  the  E.  Orient. 
H.,  Darius  Hvstaspes,  521 — 485  b.  c.,  and  this  revolt  518  b.  c. 
Prideaux  fixes  it  517  a.  c. ; “ for  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
of  Darius,  we  learn  from  Zechariah  i.  11 — 15,  that  the  whole  em- 

Eire  was  then  in  peace ; and  therefore  the  revolt  could  not  then 
ave  happened  ; and  the  message  of  Sharezer  and  Regem-Melech 
from  Babylon,  Zech.  vii.  1 — 3,  proves  the  same  for  that  year  also. 
And  therefore  it  could  not  be  till  the  5th  year  that  this  war  broke 
out,”  &c.  Cf.  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  379,  and  E.  Orient.  H. 
p.  372. 

b.  Kai  rg  mpavy.—  Cf.  iii.  126,  a.  “ How  grievously  the  Baby- 
lonians felt  the  Persian  yoke  is  proved  by  this  their  general  revolt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  who  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  demolished  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  outward  walls.”  II.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  397- 

c.  inoitjoav  roiovlc  k.  t.  “ Hereby,”  says  Prideaux,  l.  L,  “ was 
very  signally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  xlvii.  9,  ‘ That  two 
things  should  come  to  them  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and 
widowhood,  and  that  these  should  come  upon  them  in  their  per- 
fection, for  the  multitude  of  their  sorceries,  and  the  great  abund- 
ance of  their  enchantments.’”  See  also  the  rest  of  Prideaux’s 
remarks  on  this  taking  of  Babylon. 

Ch.  CLI. — a.  roitg  irpopaxubvac — Cf.  i.  164,  a. 

Ch.  CLIII. — a.  twv  inrd  a vcpuv  c.r.X. — Cf.  iii.  70,  seqq.  and 

80,  a. 

b.  iifiiivuv  p't a trtr*. -*-so  rare  an  occurrence  as  to  be  considered  a 
prodigy  : by  Aristotle,  H.  A.  vi.  24,  it  is  altogether  denied.  B. 

c.  rb  PpttpoQ.  In  applying  this  word  to  the  young  of  a beast, 
Hdtus  copies  Homer : cf.  II.  xxiii.  266 ; /3pt^oc  ypiovov  eviovoav. 
W . 

d.  rpbc  r&  ... . ppp  ....  irpof  rrjv  <pppnv — The  prepos.  irpog  here, 
in  consequence  of,  in  accordance  with.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 638,  iii.  3,  c. 

e.  Iwiav  Trtp  t)piovo i — when  mules,  although  mutes,  although  they 
are  barren,  should  breed.  So  Homer,  viwaloc  retp  Iwv, — although 
so  noble.  Jelf,  § 734,  3.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.,  wtp. 

Ch.  CLIV. — a.  supra  . . . . ai  ayaQoipytat  ....  Ti/ieivrai. — noble 
deeds  are  held  worthy  of  honour  in  a very  great  degree.  Cf.  iii.  140, 
a.  ii  It  ilovrbv  k.  r.  X.  Here  ti  it  = «’  pi}, — unless  he  should  muti- 
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late  himself  and  desert.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 860,  5.  When  two  conditional 
sentences  are  opposed  as  alternatives,  ti  Si  is  often  used  for  il  Si  pb, 
as  the  first  clause  is  already  negatived  by  means  of  the  opposed 
sentence.  So,  as  here,  where  the  first  alternative  is  not  expressed  ' 
by  a conditional  clause.  Cf.  vi.  56,  a.  Cf.  also  iii.  160,  and  i.  67, 
on  dyad.,  noble  deeds  wrought  for  one's  country. 

Ch.  CLV. — a.  ’Aaavpiovc — i.  e.  the  Babylonians.  Cf.  i.  102,  b., 
193,  a. 

b.  llkw\u >oaQ  r£ iv  <pptvwv, — have  you  not  lost  your  reason  f lit.  have 
you  not  sailed  out  of  your  mind?  A figure  of  speech  natural  to  the 
maritime  Ionians  ; cf.  vi.  12.  V.  Ei . . . . Snip triOia,  if  I had  dis- 
closed to  you.  Cf.  i.  107,  a.  The  imperf.  iWOijv  (in  Attic  usually 
IriOovv)  in  Ion.  retains  what  was  probably  its  oldest  form,  MOta, 

(as  IriTofsa  for  iririitpitv,)  IridiiQ,  it,  &C.  Jelf,  § 279,  8.  Cf.  7rpo- 
triOis,  viii.  49,  aviu,  iv.  125. 

c.  yv  pi)  rihv  auiv  Siyay,  here  rd  ad  sub.  p ipy,  — ai>,  nisi  twe  defue- 
rint  partes:  unless  there  be  a failing  on  your  part.  So  viii.  140,  to 
vpertpov  = vpttQ.  Schw. 

d.  rdf  ftahavdypaQ — the  keys.  A hollow  piece  of  iron,  or  key, 
used  to  lay  hold  of  and  draw  the  pdXavoc,  the  pin,  out  of  the  /3a- 
XavoSoKt),  the  hole  in  the  extremity  of  the  poxXSp  or  bar,  through 
the  extremity  of  which  the  fidXavoc  passed.  The  bar  stretched 
across  the  gate,  and  was  secured  by  the  fiaXavoy,  which  could  not 
be  withdrawn  from  its  place,  the  paXavoSiict),  without  the  proper 
key,  fiaXavaypa,  to  lay  hold  of  it  with.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  4,  and  Ar- 
nold’s note  : also  Thucyd.  iv.  111. 

Ch.  CLVI. — a.  i-marpiipopivoc — turning  himself  about  and  looking 
back,  as  if  in  fear  of  pursuit.  Sij,  scilicet,  forsooth.  V. 

b.  ov  yap  Sr) . . . . KarairpoiZtrai — for  surely  he  shall  not  escape  with 
impunity.  Cf.  iii.  36,  a.  <?»£.  r.  fiovX.  cf.  vii.  234,  b. 

Ch.  CLVII. — a.  irdvra  Sij  yv  iv  k.  r.X.  Cf.  i.  122,  a. 

Ch.  CLVIII. — a.  ray  ti  Kiaaiat  r.  r.  X.  “ The  Cissian  or  Susian 
gate,  cf.  R.  p.  357,  must  surely  have  been  on  E.  front  of  the  city, 
as  Susa  lay  to  the  E.,  and  from  the  position  of  the  Persian  troops, 
the  Belidian  gate  was  near  it ; for  they  were  stationed  opposite 
these  gates,  and  matters  would  be  so  contrived,  as  to  facilitate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  junction  of  the  two  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  first  to  enter  the  city,  as  a kind  of  forlorn  hope.  The  other 
gates  at  which  the  feints  were  made,  the  first  the  Ninian  towards 
Ninus,  or  Nineveh,  to  the  N. ; the  Chaldsean  to  the  S. ; (B.  thinks 
to  the  E.,  as  that  side  of  the  city  was  particularly  the  residence  of 
the  Chaldaeans ;)  and  perhaps  those  of  Semiramis  to  the  N.  E.”  So 
also,  cf.  i.  181,  a.,  it  may  be  doubted,  from  the  position  of  what  is 
now  considered  to  be  the  Birs  Nimroud,  (cf.  H.  Bab.  ch.  i.  p.  399,) 
whether  the  Belidian  gates  were  not  on  the  W.  side,  as  thither,  to 
the  temple  of  Belus,  as  to  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  the  besieged 
would  most  probably  have  fled,  ipivov — ra£»  iKaaroo—in  quo  quis- 
que  ordine  rnanserunt.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 478,  Especial  Peculiarities  in  the 
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use  of  the  Nominative.  When  the  action  of  a whole  body  is  at- 
tributed likewise  to  each  individual  of  that  body,  (ovripa  raff  oAov 
vai  fiipot,)  the  whole  is  put  in  the  nom.  instead  of  tile  gen.,  each 
part  thereof  being  considered  as  in  opposition  to  the  whole. 

Ch.  CLIX. — a.  r b iripuiht  k . r.  X.  b.  c.  517-  E.  Orient. 

H.  “ As  soon  as  Darius  was  master  of  the  place,  he  took  away  all 
their  hundred  gates,  cf.  Jeremiah  li.  53,  and  beat  down  their  walls, 
cf.  Jer.  1.  15,  41,  44,  48,  from  200  cubits,  their  former  height,  to 
50 ; and  of  these  walls  only,  Strabo  and  others  are  to  be  under- 
stood, when  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  as  no  more  than  50 
cubits  high.  The  inhabitants  he  gave  to  be  a spoil  to  his  Persians, 
who  had  before  been  their  slaves,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,  ii.  9.”  Prid.  pt.  i.  bk.  iii. ; cf.  i.  178,  a.  seqq. 

Ch.  CLX. — a.  vai  yap  S&pa  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  iii.  84,  a.,  140,  a. 

b.  of  lv  klyinrTtp  k.t.X.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  109.  This  happened  in 
the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  458  b.  c.  Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  pt.  i.  bk. 
v.,  and  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  50. 

c.  MiyafivZov  SI  ...  . ZwTrtspof,  8f  k.  t.  X.  This  happened  425  b.  c., 
in  the  7th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Cf.  i.  130,  b.,  iv.  43, 
and  Ctesias  Excerpt.  Persic.  § 43,  referred  to  by  B. 


BOOK  IV.  MELPOMENE. 

SCYTHIA  AND  DARIOS’  EXPEDITION  THITHER-*— THE  GREEK  COLO- 
NIES ON  THE  COAST  OF  LIBYA,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  TRIBES  OF 

LIBYA. 

Ch.  T. — a.  iirl  Skv9oc  ....  tXaoif, — 508  b.  c.  E.  Orient.  H.  Cf. 
also  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  579 ; but  according  to  Thirlw.  and 
Prid.  513  b.  c.  On  the  causes  of  Darius’  invasion  of  Scythia,  and 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  his  ever  having  done  so  at  all, 
cf.  iv.  83,  a.,  118,  a.  In  connexion  with  book  iv.  the  two  chs.  on 
the  Scythians  in  vol.  ii.  of  H.  As.  Nat.  should  be  read  throughout ; 
also  Niebuhr’s  Geog.  Researches  on  Hdtus,  andD.  p.  1 18 — 122.  Cf. 
also  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  375,  seqq.,  and  on  Hdtus’  Scythia,  iv.  16,  a. 

b.  uif  vai  irporipov  poi  tiptjrat  »c.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  6,  b.,  15,  a.,  103,  d., 
and  particularly  iv.  1 1,  a.  n-ovoc,  a battle  or  action.  Cf.  vi.  1 14,  a. 

Ch.  II. — a.  xipiori^avTie — placing  the  blind  men  at  equal  distances 
all  round.  Cf.  iv.  202. 

b.  r6  ...  . Imaraptvov — the  cream,  that  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  milk.  After  vmeTaptvov  supply  ijytivrai.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 895,  2, 
Itrachylogy. 

Ch.  III. — a.  rcuppov bpvldptvo i k.  r. X.  R.,  p.  95,  observes ; “ Hdtus 
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speaks  again  of  the  same  trench  in  c.  20,  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
tlie  Royal  Scythians.  No  mts,  however,  are  marked  in  any  posi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  above  idea ; and  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  mts  of  Tauris,  save  those  within  the  Krimea.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  trench  intended  was  that  which  shut  up  the 
peninsula.  In  this  case,  therefore,  some  other  word  than  moun- 
tains should  be  read;  and  the  trench,  a fortification  implying  a 
rampart  too,  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  Palus  Moeotis  to 
the  opposite  shore  of  Tauris.”  The  Palus  Moeotis,  Sea  of  Azov, 
cf.  iv.  86,  c.  On  the  derivation  of  the  name,  &c.,  see  article  Moeotis, 
Class.  Diet.,  and  the  extracts  there  given  from  Creuzer,  &c.  Briefly, 
the  name  is  a connecting  link  between  the  early  religion  of  India 
and  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  slimy  waters  of  the  Moeotis  or 
Mother  of  the  Buxine,  iv.  45,  86,  a type  of  the  primitive  slime  from 
which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  formed ; the  name  Moeotis  = 
M ov9,  Terra  Mater,  or  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Mwr  of  Sancho- 
niatho,  limus,  the  yij  /jprtjp,  primitive  slime ; the  root  to  be  found  in 
the  Sanscrit  Maha — Mai,  Magna  Mater. 

b.  bfioXoi — tlvai.  On  the  nom.  with  the  infin,  cf.  Jelf,  § 672,  673. 

Ch.  V. — a.  Tapyiraov.  “ The  Targitaus  of  Hdtus  has  in  its  root 
some  affinity  to  the  name  Turk ; as  that  of  Paralatte,  the  tribe 
descended  from  his  youngest  son,  has  to  Perlas,  or  Berlas,  the  tribe 
last  in  rank  of  those  descended  from  Turk.  Targitaus  was  the  s. 
of  Jupiter ; Turk  of  Japhet.”  Cf.  R.  p.  73.  So  also  Hammer, 
quoted  bv  B.,  considers  that  Turk  and  Targitaus  are  the  same  with 
Togarmah,  the  s.  of  Gomer,  the  s.  of  Japhet,  Gen.  x.  3,  in  whom 
also  the  name  of  Thor  is  traceable.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  Introd. 
Ethnography,  p.  3.  On  the  construction  of  the  1st  sentence  of  this 
ch.,  'Qc  li  ZxuQai ....  aplnpov,  cf.  Jelf,  § 898,  4,  Consolidation  of 
Sentences. 

b.  Miwoldiv  k.  r.  X.  According  to  Pelloutier,  Hist,  of  the  Celts 
i.  p.  136,  the  termination  xais  signifies  son.  These  names,  Rei- 
chard,  also  quoted  by  B.,  endeavours  to  trace  in  those  of  different 
towns  at  the  present  time ; as  from  AsnroZ.  Lipowetz  in  the  province 
of  Biew ; from  ’Apirof.  Aparka  in  Tala  ; from  KoXo£.  Kolomna, 
&c.  &c.,  with  more  ingenuity  probably  than  truth. 

c.  aayapiv — Cf.  i.  215,  b.  eiriovroc,  sc.  avrov,  when  he  advanced 
to  it.  On  the  gen.  partic.,  standing  alone,  without  its  subject, 
which  is  supplied  from  the  context,  cf.  Jelf,  § 696,  obs.  3. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  Sko\otov( — Cf.  iv.  II,  a. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  SiSoaOai  Si  oi  Sid  rovro — not  because  he  would  not 
live  through  the  year,  but,  on  account  of  the  danger,  this  reward  was 
given  to  him  who  had  properly  watched  it.  L.  With  this  B.  appears 
to  agree,  as  he  adds  no  more,  merely  quoting  Schw.,  “ that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  not  sufficiently  clear.”  The  words  Sid 
rovro,  however,  as  Hdtus  is  not  speaking  of  keeping  awake,  but  of 
falling  asleep  during  the  watch,  appear  hardly  to  bear  the  sense 
assigned  by  L.,  besides  which  the  supposition  of  their  having  to 
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give  so  great  a portion  of  land  annually  to  the  wakeful  sentinel 
would  involve  some  difficulty.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
the  land  was  given  to  him  who  fell  asleep  during  his  watch,  from 
the  idea  that  the  slumber  was  supernatural,  and  therefore  that  the 
sleeper  would  soon  be  called  away  from  the  earth,  till  which  time 
he  was  assigned  this  portion  of  land  for  his  maintenance  ; and  this, 
as  means,  doubtless,  were  provided  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  his 
speedy  death,  would  not  be  long  in  his  possession.  Similar  customs 
are  alluded  to  in  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  616,  &c.  Cf.  also  Livy  ii.  5. 

b.  vie 6 mpujv — Cf.  iv.  31. 

Ch.  VIII.— a.  r>jpu6vfa, — B.,  from  Pliny  H.  N.  iv.  3,  and  Pomp. 
Mela  iii.  6,  15,  concludes  that  the  kingdom  of  Geryon  was  not,  as 
some  suppose,  in  Ambracia,  but  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  that  the 
Island  Erythia  is  the  present  Ida  de  Leon.  Such  also  seems  to 
be  the  idea  of  H.,  Phoen.  ch.  ii.  p.  31,  cf.  also  the  Classical  Journal 
iii.  140.  For  the  astronomical  explanation  of  this,  part  of  the  10th 
labour  of  Hercules,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dupuis,  cf.  ii.  42,  e., 
see  Hercules,  Class.  Diet.  “In  the  10th  month  tne  sun  enters  the 
sign  Taurus ; the  constellation  Orion  now  sets  ; the  Herdsman,  or 
conductor  of  the  oxen  of  Icarus,  also  sets ; as  does  likewise  the 
Eridanus,  &c.  Now  in  his  10th  labour  Hercules  slew  Busiris, 
here  identical  with  Orion,  and  in  this  same  labour  bore  away  from 
Spain  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  &c.  &c.”  Cf.  also 
Hercules,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  ilu)  'HpacXrjtuv  tmjXewv.  Cf.  ii.  33,  e. 

c.  rbv  St  Qsiavov  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  ii.  23,  a. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  rtjv  'YXaijjv — “ Hytea  was  the  name  of  the  penin- 
sula now  called  Jamboylouk,  adjacent  to  Taurica  on  the  N.  W. 
formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euxine,  the  gulf 
of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  hod.  the  Kalauczac,  which 
flowed  into  it.  This  tract,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  maritime  Scythia, 
had  trees  in  it;  iv.  193.  This  is  not  only  confirmed  by  Pliny,  but 
by  Baron  Tott  in  modem  times.”  R.  p.  63. 

Ch.  X. — a.  tov  Zwarijpa  ir poSiSavra,  showing  her  the  way  of  fitting 
on  the  girdle.  B.,  following  the  reading  of  G.  and  Schw.  instead 
of  TTpoaSt^avra. 

b.  rije  imoroXiis — mandati,  of  his  orders ; cf.  vi.  50,  and  Blom- 
field’s  Gloss,  ad  iEsch.  P.  V.  B. 

c.  Ik  twv  Zuorfipuiv  fopuv  <pux\. — carry  drinking-cups  hanging  from 
their  girdles.  Jelf,  § 646,  3.  to  Si)  govvov  k.  t.  X. — hoc  igitur  unutn 
matrem  parasse  Scythes,  s.  in  Scythes  commodum  instituisse.  B. 

Ch.  XI.— a.  Maooaytrtiov  ....  Apd^ia  k.  t.  X.  “ The  settle- 
ments which  Hdtus  assigns  to  the  Scythians  proper  extend  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  around  which  several  other 
tribes  had  their  residence. — The  Scythians,  in  their  own  language 
Skolots,  (L  e.  Slavonians,*)  had  not  always  inherited  this  country, 
but  were  reported,  by  historical  tradition  preserved  among  them- 

» See  also  Donaldson’*  Varronianua,  cb.  ii.  § 5,  p.  29,  aeqq. 
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selves,  to  have  come  from  the  E.  Being  pressed  by  another  people, 
the  Massaget®,  they  crossed  the  R.  Araxes,  (that  is,  here  probably, 
the  Wolff  a,)  expelled  the  Cimmerians,  and  took  possession  of  their 
settlements,  which  they  still  retained  in  the  age  of  our  historian. 
From  time  to  time  they  made  irruptions  into  the  S.  of  Asia;  and 
in  a great  expedition  against  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians,  they 
even  conquered  the  Medes  about  70  years  before  Cyrus,  kept  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  for  28  years,  and  extended  their  excursions 
to  Egypt,  whose  king  Psammitichus  was  obliged  to  buy  them  off.” 

H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  6.  In  the  note,  p.  6,  he  agrees  with  Michaelis  and 
Sehlozer,  that  this  invasion  of  the  Scythians  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Chaldsans,  i.  181,  d.  See  also  on  this  invasion  refs,  in  iv. 

I,  b.,  and  on  the  Massaget®,  i.  201,  a. 

b.  Kippipiwv — Cf.  the  preceding  note.  Niebuhr  considers  them 
to  be  Mongols ; how  mucn  of  W.  Scythia  they  occupied  is  unknown, 
but  it  appears  that  their  possessions  extended  westward,  at  least 
to  the  river  Tyras  or  Dneisler ; respecting  the  walls,  &c.,  still 
found  in  the  time  of  Hdtus  under  the  name  of  Cimmerian,  he  does 
not  say  they  were  in  the  peninsula,  but  the  context  implies  it,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  seen  them,  &c.  R.  p.  74. 

c.  wq  diraW- — pr)$k  jrpoc  7t6\Xov(  k.  t.  X. — that  it  was  their  business, 
or  plan,  to  retire,  nor  was  it  proper  to  incur  risk  against  a numerous 
enemy.  Sioptvov  ( tlij ) = Slot.  Cf.  i.  79,  a. 

d.  Trorapbv  Tepijv. — the  Dniester,  “ still  called  Tyral  near  its 
mouth.”  Cf.  iv.  51.  H.  /.  /.  p.  5. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  Kipptpta  ritx-  • • • ITopS.  Kipp. — As  rtlx°c  means  a 
town,  as  well  as  a fort  or  castle,  iv.  46,  it  is  possible,  that  by  the 
Kipp,  riixta  here  spoken  of,  may  be  meant  the  town  Cimmerium, 
now  Eski  Krirn,  i.  e.  Old  Krim,  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese. The  place  called  the  “ Cimmerian  Ferry  ” was  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  R.  p.  74,  mentions  that 
Baron  Tott  saw,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Krimea,  ancient 
castles,  &c.,  perhaps,  originally  at  least,  the  works  here  alluded  to. 

b.  Boiriropoc  Kippeptoj — the  Straits  of  Kaffa.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  Xivujirti  jrdXtc  k.  r.  X.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Paphlagonia ; Sinob  ; 
a Milesian  colony  founded  632  b.  C.,  and  the  mother  city  of  Tra- 
pezus  and  several  other  cities.  See  H.  P.  A.  § 78,  and  Smith’s 
C.  D.  All  the  Gk  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  that  Sea, 
infusing  life  and  activity  into  the  tribes  of  the  North,  and  opening 
a connexion  with  the  most  remote  countries  of  the  East — were 
colonies  from  Miletus.  See  the  interesting  ch.  in  H.  on  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Scythians,  p.  22,  seqq. 

Ch.  XIII a.  'Apiartric — “ The  accounts  of  his  life  are  as  fabulous 

as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyperborean.”  Cf.  Aristeas,  Smith’s  D. 
of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  He  is  said  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi,  in  3 bks,  6 of  the  verses  of  which  are  preserved  by 
Longinus,  § 10.  Ritter,  VorhaUe,  p.  271,  considers  that  the  legend 
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concerning  him  was  derived  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Buddha, 
concerning  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  the  soul ; as  a 
similar  account  concerning  Buddha  is  believed  among  the  Indians : 
cf.  iv.  53,  d.  The  same  origin  he  assigns  to  the  fables  of  Zalmoxis, 
iv.  95,  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and  Abaris.  H.,  1. 1.  p.  16,  fixes 
Aristeas  at  about  200  years  before  Hdtus,  and  remarks,  that  we 
see  by  the  account  here  given  of  the  poet,  to  what  high  antiquity 
the  commerce  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  with 
Eastern  Asia  must  be  referred.  Cf.  D.  p.  78,  79.  and  119. 

b.  ’\oat\S6vaQ,  in  Great  Tartary,  Cf.  i.  201,  a.,  iv.  25,  d.  On  the 
Arimaspi,  cf.  iv.  27,  32.  On  the  Griffins,  iii.  1 16,  b.  The  Hyper- 
boreans, a name  applied  pretty  indiscriminately  by  ancient  writers 
to  every  nation  far  to  the  North,  are  discussed  at  length  by  Rennel, 
p.  150,  seqq.  He  calls  them  the  incogniti  of  Hdtus,  but  appears  to 
conclude,  that,  according  to  our  author’s  extended  dimensions  of 
Europe,  he  meant  to  include  in  it  the  Hyperboreans,  and  that  by 
them  are  represented  the  Russians  and  Siberians,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  latter,  who  dwell  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  Oby 
and  Irtish.  Cf.  also  iv.  33,  a.  There  is  a very  interesting  extract 
from  Muller’s  Universal  History  , in  Class.  Diet.,  Hyj>erboreans. 
By  “ a sea,”  up  to  which  their  country  extended,  appears  to  be 
meant  a Northern  Ocean.  This  is  largely  discussed  in  R.  p.  148, 
seqq.  See  D.  p.  86.  He  appears  to  consider  that  Hdtus  glances 
at  Hecataeus  in  “ his  jests  about  the  Hyperboreans.” 

c.  ini  rj  voriy  BaXaaay. — i.  e.  the  Euxine,  as  being  the  South  Sea 
in  respect  to  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean,  mentioned  a few  lines 
above.  Elsewhere  the  S.  Sea,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  N.  Sea 
or  Mediterranean,  ii.  158,  A.,  is  the  same  as  the  Red  Sea,  in  its 
wider  sense,  the  great  Ocean  between  Africa  and  India.  The  force 
of  the  words  of  course  depends  entirely  on  the  position  where  the 
speaker  conceives  himself  to  be,  like  the  Latin  altus,  high  or  deep. 
Thus  Hdtus,  talking  of  Egypt,  calls  the  Arabian,  the  S.  Sea ; and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Cimmerians,  he  calls  that  Sea  the  South 
Sea,  which  is  south  of  them.  Of  course  when  the  country  is  given, 
the  Sea.  is  easily  determined.  Cf.  iv.  37,  a.  Cf.  i.  1,6. 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  'ApraririQ  voXioc,  a sea-port  near  Cyzicus,  Artaki. 
B.  Cf.  D.  p.  44,  on  our  author’s  extensive  travels. 

b.  <pav'(vra — ig  Upon*,  having  (come  to,  and)  appeared  at  Proco- 
nessus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 646,  I,  quoted  in  iii.  62,  a.  rd  'Apiuaanta — Cf. 
note  a.  on  the  preceding  ch.  This  poem  contained  the  most  an- 
cient traditions  concerning  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  ancient  world. 
H.  1.  1.  Cf.  also  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  301. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  Tati  li  olSa  k.  t.  X.  As  Metapontum  was  scarcely 
a day’s  journey  from  Thurii,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Hdtus 
visited  this  place  himself,  and  hence  derived  his  information.  That 
he  did  so  indeed  cannot  be  doubted,  see  D.  p.  35.  Cf.  iv.  99,  c.  On 
the  word  Italy, see  iii.  136,  a. 

b.  'IraXuuriwv — Itali,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Italiotffl, 
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the  foreigners,  especially  Greeks,  settled  in  the  country.  Cf.  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  § 103. 

c.  ilvai  sop at,.  See  what  is  said  of  Zalmoxis  in  iv.  95.  Ac- 
cording to  Porphyry,  a crow,  in  the  tenets  of  the  Magi,  signi- 
fied the  priest  of  the  sun,  the  most  ancient  deity,  the  Indian 
Koros  or  Buddha,  whose  priest  Ritter  considers  Aristeas  to  have 
been.  B. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  Sects,  iv. — vii.  and  x.  of  R.  are  taken  up  with 
Scythia.  They  are  well  worthy  of  being  read  through.  H.’s  Geog. 
of  the  Scythians,  ch.  i.  is,  however,  shorter  and  more  interestingly 
written,  besides  the  advantages  he  possesses  over  Rennel  in  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  with  the  works  of  Mannert,  Gat- 
terer,  &c. 

“ The  boundaries  which  Hdtus  assigns  to  Scythia  were  as  fol- 
lows : On  the  South,  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Palus  Mseotis. 

On  the  East,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  to  its  rise 
out  of  the  lake  Ivan,  which  Hdtus  was  acquainted  with. 

On  the  North,  a line  drawn  from  this  lake  to  that  out  of  which 
the  Tyras  or  Dniester  flows,  that  is,  to  the  northern  arm  of  the  last 
lake  in  the  circle  of  Sambrov,  in  Galizia ; for  Hdtus  makes  this 
lake  the  frontier  between  the  Scythians  and  Neuri,  whose  settle- 
ments begin  about  lat.  50°. 

On  the  West,  a line  from  thence  to  the  Danube.  Thus  the  figure 
of  Scythia  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong,  which  Hdtus  ascribes  to 
it;  iv.  101,  102. 

Hdtus  begins  his  description  with  the  European  countries  on  the 
side  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  or  New  Ukraine.  The  settlements  of 
the  Scythians  proper  extend  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais.  As 
long  as  we  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  subject 
is  clear  : it  is  first  involved  in  obscurity  when  it  regards  the  remote 
countries  of  the  North.”  From  H.  1.  £ p.  6,  seqq. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  rov  Bopvodtviiriuv  lyiropiov — This  port,  Olbia, 
was  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Cherson,  ( Kicdak , Smith’s  C.  D.,) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Dnieper.  Cf.  H.  1. 1.  8,  9, 
and  R.  p.  5 7- 

h.  KaWiirklai — They  appear  to  have  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  to  the  W.,  above  Olbia ; the  Alazones  part  of  Padolia  and 
Braclaw  ; R.  p.  72 ; and  the  agricultural  Scythians  in  the  Ukraine, 
or  the  W.  part  of  the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper. 
M airriau,  for  food.  «7ri  irpyoti,  for  sale.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  a. 

c.  N tvpoi.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Hypanis,  the  Bong,  and  the 
Tyras,  the  Dniester,  in  the  country  of  Galitia.  R.  In  the  interior 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  R.  p.  264.  Cf.  iv.  51, 105. 

Ch.  XVI 1 1. — a.  ij  YXat»j,  Cf.  iv.  9,  a.  On  the  Borysthenitse,  R. 
p.  65,  says,  “ It  would  appear  from  c.  53,  that  these  people,  cf.  note 
b.  on  the  preceding  ch.,  dwell  also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, the  Dnieper,  near  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the 
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Hypanis,  or  Bong.”  On  the  Panticapes,  cf.  iv.  54,  a.,  and  on  the 
Androphagi,  iv.  106,  a. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  \pt\r)—StvSpeu>v,  bare  of  trees.  Privative  Gen.  Jelf, 

§ 529,  1.  irorafiov  Vippov.  the  Molosgnija-wodi.  D’Anville.  The 
Tascenac,  R.  p.  71.  Of.  iv.  54,  a.,  and  H.  1. 1.  p.  5. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  rd  ...  . BainXijia — the  Royal  country — the  seat  of 
the  Royal  horde.  According  to  these  notices,  the  Royal  Scythians, 
the  great  body  of  freemen  of  the  nation,  occupied  tne  tract,  gene- 
rally, between  the  Maeotis  on  the  S.,  the  Tanais  on  the  E.,  the 
river  Gherrus  and  the  Nomades  on  the  W.,  and  the  river  Desna 
and  its  eastern  branch  on  the  N.  R.  p.  72.  On  Cremni,  cf.  iv. 
110,  c. 

b.  McXdyvXau'oc,  Cf.  iv.  100,  102,  107,  <*•  By  the  Xipvai  Mannert 
thinks  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  are  meant.  B. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  Savpofiartwv  k.  t.  X.  “ The  Sauromatae  of  Hdtus, 
for  his  Scythia  is  the  Sarmatia  of  later  authors,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  extended  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Maeotis,  and  thence  up 
the  Tanais,  to  where  that  river  and  the  Wolga  approach  each  other, 
to  form  the  Isthmus  at  Zaritzyn ; and  on  tne  probable  supposition 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  Donetz  was  taken  for  the  Don,  they  must 
have  occupied  both  banks  of  that  river  to  the  same  extent,  that  is, 

15  journeys  of  3000  stadia.”  R.  p.  89.  So  H.  1. 1.  p.  11,  “ The 
Cossacks  of  the  Don and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Sarmatce. 

b.  Bowiii/ot,  “ The  present  governments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Ka- 
san,  and  part  of  Perm — provinces  now  abounding  in  oak  forests, 
near  the  Lral  Mountains ; and  the  Thyssagetae  of  the  next  ch.  the 
remainder  of  the  government  of  Perm.”  H.  1.  1.  p.  13,  seqq. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  evaaay’sTai,  The  country  of  this  tribe  may  be 
readily  conceived  to  extend  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  Budini, 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Wolga  about  Sara- 
tow.  The  Wolga  may  be  taken  for  the  Oarus ; cf.  iv.  123,  and 
perhaps  the  Medweditza  and  Choper  (or  rather  the  Donetz)  for  the 
Lycus  and  Hyrgis  in  iv.  57-  R.  p.  90. 

b.  lvpKai,  The  Iurcee  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Jugrians, 
in  the  W.  of  Tobolsk,  Perm,  and  on  both  sides  the  Ural  Mts ; who 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  under  the  name  of  Voguls  and 
Ostiacks.  H.  1. 1.  p.  13,  27,  28. 

c.  XicvOai  aXXoi — “ These  emigrants  from  Scythia,  Scythce  exules , 
probably  voluntarily  changed  their  country,  so  as  to  be  fixed  on 
the  great  commercial  road  from  the  cities  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Ural  Mts.”  H.  1. 1.  p.  26.  Somewhere  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia, 
near  the  Ural  Mts,  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  TIovtucov  plv  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  the  Nux  Pontica  or  ' 
Corylus,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  hazel-nut  or  filbert.  H.  1. 1.  p-  14, 
and  24,  30,  says  the  fruit  in  question  is  probably  the  bird's  cherry, 
Pennus  Padus,  Linn.,  which  at  this  day  the  Calmucks  eat  in  al- 
most the  same  manner;  they  dress  the  berries  with  milk,  then  press 
them  in  a sieve,  and  afterwards  form  them  into  a thick  mass,  winch 
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is  called  moisun  chat : a small  piece  of  which,  mixed  with  water, 
makes  a nutritious  and  palatable  soup.  This  people,  the  Argippaei, 
made  their  tents,  as  at  present,  of  mack  felt : the  supporters  of 
them  were  in  the  shape  of  trees,  whence  has  arisen  Hdtus’  misun- 
derstanding, for  trees  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  desert.  They  be- 
longed to  the  great  Mongolian  family,  the  modern  Calmucks,  and 
roved  about  in  the  country  they  at  present  inhabit,  in  the  Western 
part  of  Great  Mongolia,  probably  in  the  present  canton  of  the  Kir- 
ghis.  a-noppit i — wax*'  c.  r.  X.  and  there  extides  a juice  from  it  thick 
and  black  ; -Ka\v.  Adverbial  accus.,  like  oZuv  i/Sv.  Jelf,  § 555,  d. 

b.  Ipoi  yap  k.  r.  X.  “ Their  (the  Argippseans’)  territory  was  there- 
fore a sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  commerce ; 
iv.  24.  The  name  of  holy  people  shows  that  they  had  a religious 
character,  and  that  they  filled  the  same  office  among  the  Mongols, 
as  the  sacerdotal  order  amongst  other  nations.  This  is  proved  too 
by  their  being  bald,  for  the  Lamas,  the  priests  of  the  Calmucks, 
are  bald-headed.  What  is  said  of  their  reconciling  those  of  their 
neighbours  who  were  at  variance  can  imply  nothing  else  than  their 
acting  as  mediators  between  the  various  merchants,  who  were  such 
entire  strangers  to  each  other.  We  thus  discover  the  connecting  link 
so  often  in  antiquity  uniting  religion  to  commerce.”  H.  /.  1.  p.  32. 

Ch.  XXIV. — a.  xoXXij  tripupavua — a clear  knowledge.  W.  So 
also  H.  the  country  is  very  well  known. 

b.  2icv0f utv  11  oi  ...  . diairphaaovrai.  This  H.  1.  1.  p.  23,  seqq., 
understands  to  mean  that  the  Gk  and  Scythian  merchants  had  to 
journey  through  ^ different  tribes,  of]  different  dialects,  and  therefore 
stood  in  need  of  7 different  interpreters  to  transact  their  business.  Cf. 
ix.  41,  b.  “This  remarkable  passage  evidently  describes  a com- 
merce by  caravans,  which,  starting  from  Olbia,  crossed  the  Ural 
Mts,  travelled  northward  round  the  Caspian,  and  thence  into  the 
interior  of  Great  Mongolia.  The  commerce  was  jointly  carried  on 
by  the  Gks  of  Pontus  and  by  Scythians.  The  7 tribes  are  un- 
doubtedly those  Hdtus  himself  has  mentioned : the  Tauri,  Sarma- 
tians,  Budini,  Geloni,  Thyssagetae,  Jure®,  and  Agrippeei.  The 
route  was  from  Olbia,  along  the  Hylcean,  or  wood-country,  coast- 
ing the  Sea  of  Azov,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  where  the 
Tauri  dwelt,  iv.  99;  passing  the  Tanais  they  enter  the  Steppe  of 
Astracan;  then  in  a N.  direction  across  the  country  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  to  the  Budini,  and  thence  to  the  wooden  city  .of  Geloni,  a 
commercial  establishment  for  the  fur  trade.  Hence  to  the  N.E., 
and,  after  a 7 days’  journey  through  a desert,  reached  the  Thys- 
saget®  and  Jure®  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia.  After  passing  the 
Ural  Chain,  they  came  into  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis  and  Cal- 
mucks, which  terminated  their  journey. — This  was  a circuitous 
route — possibly  necessary  on  account  of  the  predatory  hordes 
which  infested  the  more  direct  road,  but  more  likely  enjoined  by 
the  demands  of  commerce,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  interpreters, 
whom  they  could  otherwise  have  dispensed  with.”  H. 
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Ch.  XXV. — a.  ovpia  yap  inpgXa  k.t.X.  Evidently  the  Altai 
chain  of  mts  bounding  S.  Siberia.  H.  1. 1.  p.  15. 

b.  aiytirodat  avlpa(,  L.  thinks  that  this  was  a figurative  name  for 
men  who  could  climb  the  mts  like  goats.  Gatterer,  quoted  by  B., 
supposes  that  they  were  mountaineers  who  contrived  some  fasten- 
ing to  their  feet,  such  as  cramps  or  spikes  to  prevent  their  slipping  on 
the  ice.  B.  follows  H.  1. 1 p.  15,  in  deeming  the  whole  to  be  one 
of  the  fabulous  narrations  related  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
countries,  and  particularly  Siberia,  which  were  spread  through 
Greece. 

e.  o'i  rr)v  iZuprjvov  icaQevcovai.  “ In  this  we  can  perceive  a ray  of 
truth,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the  Polar  regions  continue  for  6 
months,  more  or  less,  without  having  the  light  of  the  sun ; their 
darkness  being  only  relieved  by  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis.” 
H.  1. 1.  p.  15. 

d.  'IfftTijiovwv,  “ This  nation  was  a Calmuck  tribe.”  K.  p.  134. 
So  H.  1.  1.  p.  16,  says,  “they  began  in  the  interior  of  Great  Mon- 
golia, the  present  residence  of  the  Sungares — the  inhabitants  also 
of  the  ancient  Serica  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  them.”  Cf. 
also  i.  201,  a. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  art  AyaXgan,  as  a votive  gift,  a sacred  vessel.  B. 
R.  p.  144,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  skulls  formed  into  drinking- 
bowls,  which  were  brought  from  Bootan,  nearly  in  the  same  region 
with  Oiqur,  the  country  of  the  Issedones.  The  same  custom  of 
eating  their  nearest  relations,  when  old  and  infirm,  prevails  among 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra.  H.  l.l.  p.  16,  note. 

b.  t(l  yevtma — the  dag  kept  in  commemoration  of  their  death — dis- 
tinguished from  rd  ytviOXta,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday.  Schw. 

Ch.  XXVII.— a.  ypinvap  ....  ’ \pifiaairovp.  Cf.  iii.  116,  a.  b. 
Taking  the  derivation  here  of  Arimaspian  to  be  correct,  the  name 
was  possibly  derived  from  their  skill  in  archery,  as  when  taking 
aim,  they  would  close  one  eye  : perhaps  from  their  wearing  a snow- 
cap,  with  only  one  slit,  to  save  the  eyes  from  the  snow-blink,  as 
the  Greenlanders  and  the  other  nations  do.  Wahl,  quoted  by  B. 
Rhode  quoted  in  the  article  Arimaspi,  Class.  Diet.,  makes  the  word 
to  signify  a mou/nted  native  of  Aria,  in  the  Zend  tongue ; asp,  in 
that  language,  signifying  a horse*  iEschylus  alludes  to  them  in 
P.  V.  809,  and  Milton  in  P.  L.  ii.  943. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  AtMT^ttpcpoc  It  k.t.X. — R.  p.  157,  quotes  the 
statement  of  Pliny  to  the  same  effect,  and  observes  that  by  ?j 
OaXatraa  is  meant  the  Pains  Maeotis.  dAopijrof  olop,  such  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable. Cf.  Jelf,  § 823,  obs.  7,  quoted  m i.  14,  b.  Cf.  iv.  194,  a. 

b.  oi  ivrbf  rd<ppov. — Cf.  iv.  3,  a. 

c.  roi c StvSovc.  Sindica  must  be  near  the  Mceotis ; for  in  iv.  86, 

* Cf.  Donaldson’s  Varronianus,  ch.  ii.  p.  38,  “ With  the  change  of  r for  d,  so  com- 
mon in  Latin,  (compare  aurio , audio,  meridie  = medi-die,  &c.,)  arima  will  represent 
the  Sanscrit  ordinal  ddima;  and  we  may  compare  avov  with  the  root  spic-  or  spec-, 
signifying  * to  spie,’  or  1 to  see.'  ” % 
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Hdtus  says  the  broadest  part  of  the  Euxine  is  between  the  R. 
Thermodon  and  Sindica ; which  latter  must  therefore  of  course  be 
looked  for  opposite  to  the  Thermodon,  R.  p.  158,  and  in  the  country 
now  called  from  a river  of  the  same  name  Kuban,  as  B.  concludes  ; 
which  has  become  of  late  years  famous  in  the  Russian  and  Circas- 
sian wars.  Cf.  iv.  86,  b. 

d.  iv  T(ji — i.  q.  iv  tfi.  sc.  xnpwvi,  during  which,  i.  e.  the  winter  in 
Scythia,  rijv  giv  upuir/v  ovk  'in,  it  does  not  rain  during  the  time  that 
it  usually  does  in  other  countries.  Schw.  ryv  wpairjv  (sc.  Jelf, 
§ 5 77,  obs.  a.,  on  the  accus.  of  time.  B.  renders  during  the  spring- 
time. 

Ch.  XXIX. — 2.  iv  'Oivaatiy,  Cf.  Odyss.  iv.  85. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  irpoaOt)icac— digressions,  episodes.  The  curse  al- 
luded to  here  is  also  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  V.  5.  B. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  tCtv  irrtp&v — Cf.  iv.  7* 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  'Xirtpliopiitiv — Cf.  iv.  13,  b.,  33,  a.,  and  D.  p. 
119.  On  the  Issedones,  cf.  i.  201,  a.,  iv.  13,  b.,  33,  a. 

b.  Iv  'E7riy6voim.  — This  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
second  Theban  war,  is  rightly  considered  by  M.  E.  L.  de  Leutsch 
to  have  been  part  of  the  poem  entitled  the  Thebais,  which,  whether 
Homer  was  the  author  of  it  or  not,  was  of  great  antiquity.  By  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Pax,  1270,  it  is  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  but 
as  he  was  posterior  to  Hdtus,  this  is  impossible.  B.  Other 
opinions  are  quoted  in  article  Epigoni.  Class.  Diet. — See  also  D. 
p.  76,  and  Muller’s  Lit.  of  Anc.  G.  ch.  vi.  p.  71. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  iv  sa\agy  wvpwv — By  the  sacred  offerings  en- 
veloped in  wheaten  straw  are  undoubtedly  meant  offerings  of  the  un- 
bloody kind,  (peculiar  to  Apollo,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  voL  i.  bk.  ii.  ch.  8,  p. 
343,)  of  wheat,  or  barley ; in  short,  the  first  fruits.  The  fable  of  tne 
Hyperboreans  in  connexion  with  tne  worship  of  Apollo  is  the 
subject  of  ch.  iv.  bk.  ii.  of  Muller’s  Dorians.  “This  fable  must 
have  arisen  whilst  that  primitive  connexion  between  the  temples 
of  Tempe,  Delphi,  and  Delos,  which  was  afterwards  entirely  dis- 
solved, still  existed  in  full  vigour,  and  it  bears  upon  the  original 
and  widely-diffused  worship  of  Apollo.  The  same  tradition  existed 
with  little  variety  both  at  Delos  and  Delphi — at  Delphi,  that 
Apollo,  after  visiting  the  Hyperboreans,  when  the  first  corn  was 
cut  in  Greece,  returned  to  Delphi  with  the  full  ripe  ears — at  Delos, 
that  Latona  first  arrived  in  that  island  from  tne  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  afterwards  Arge  and  Opis  with  Apollo  and  Diana ; 
a lofty  tomb  was  erected  to  their  memory,  upon  which  sacrifices 
were  offered;  a hymn,  attributed  to  the  ancient  minstrel  Olen, 
celebrated  their  appearance.  Afterwards  the  Hyperboreans  sent 
two  other  virgins,  Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  names  that  occur  also 
in  Delphic  tradition,  and  with  them  five  men  called  Perpherees, 
from  tneir  bringing  the  sacred  gifts  wrapped  in  wheaten  straw : 
this  exactly  corresponds  with  ‘ the  golden  summer’  of  the  Delphians. 
The  Perpherees  received  great  honours  at  Delos ; and  the  Delian 
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maidens  before  marriage  laid  on  the  tomb  of  the  Hyperborean 
virgins  a spindle,  the  young  men  a branch,  both  entwined  with 
locks  of  hair.  The  offering,  however,  of  the  Hyperborean  women 
was,  it  was  said,  really  intended  for  Ilithyia,  the  protectress  of 
women  in  labour,  in  order  to  fulfil  a vow  made  to  that  goddess  for 
the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Now  these  missions,  according  to 
Delian  traditions,  always  continued  to  be  carried  on.  The  Hyper- 
boreans were  supposed  to  pass  them  on  to  their  neighbours  the  • 
Scythians ; from  them  they  were  transmitted  through  a chain  of 
nations  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Dodona,  through  Thessaly, 
Euboea,  and  the  island  of  Tenos,  and  came  with  flutes  and  pipes 
to  Delos.  This  story  cannot  have  been  a mere  poetical  fiction ; it 
doubtless  originated  in  the  active  connexion  kept  up  by  means  of 
sacred  missions  with  the  ancient  settlements  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly.  The  name  itself  indicates  a north- 
ern nation;  which  idea  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  came  from  the  most  northern  part  of 
Greece,  from  the  district  of  Tempe — further  the  Hyperboreans  are 
said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas,  so  that  this  happy  nation  never  felt 
the  cold  north  wind.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  such  scanty  in- 
formation on  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  people,  poets  and  geogra- 
phers have  attempted  to  assign  it  a fixed  habitation  among  the 
catalogue  of  nations,  and,  connecting  multifarious  accounts  of  the 
northern  regions  of  the  world  with  the  religious  fable  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans, have  moulded  the  whole  into  an  imaginary  picture  of 
a supposed  real  people.”  On  the  names  Arge  and  Opis,  epithets 
of  Diana,  cf.  p.  387,  of  the  same  vol. 

b.  ry  ’Ap ri/iiSi  K.r.X. — Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  p.  129,  hence  infers 
that  the  ancient  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  prevailed  through- 
out Thrace.  He  adduces  also  proofs  that  the  worship  of  Apollo 
appears  to  have  been  received  at  a very  early  date  in  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  have  spread  further.  The  Royal  Diana  was  probably 
identical  with  the  Thracian  Bendis.  B. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — Tarn  SI  rrapOtvoioi — Kii'povrat,  cut  their  hair  in  honour 
of,  for  the  sake  of,  these  maidens.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 598,  quoted  in  vi.  86,  b. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  aytipnv — is  used,  W.  quaintly  remarks,  “of 
those  who  demand  contributions  for  the  gods,  as  they  pretend,  but 
in  reality  for  themselves  ; as  is  often  done  now.” 

b.  ’UXjJv  avi/p  Avkioq — The  title  of  Lycian  marks,  in  the  opinion 
of  Creuz.  quoted  by  B.,  that  these  rites  were  brought  from  Lvcia 
into  Greece.  On  Olen,  an  ancient  poet  in  Greece,  prophet  and 
bard  of  Apollo,  at  a period  long  antecedent  to  history,  cf.  Muller’s 
Lit.  of  Anc.  Gr.  ch.  lii.  § 7,  p-  24. 

c.  jrpoc  jjci  rtrpappivt) — Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  298,  note,  considers 
this  circumstance  to  show  that  it  was  of  the  Cretan  time,  since 
the  Dorians  buried  their  dead  to  the  East,  and  the  Ionians  to 
the  West. 

Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  ’A/3apto( — ii>£  rbv  Siorov  irtpdtptpi — t nreoptvoy. 
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This  correction  of  W.,  is  adopted  by  G.,  B.,  &c.,  in  preference  to 
the  old  reading  tie rot — otrcopivov.  That  the  fable  of  Abaris  has 
some  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  cf.  iv.  33,  a.,  as  brought 
from  a more  northerly  country  into  Greece,  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, as  the  arrow  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  that  deity.  Mull.  Dor. 
i.  p.  343.  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i.  p.  142,  seqq.,  quoted  by  B.,  specu- 
lates that  in  Abaris  is  personified  wisdom  and  learning,  particularly 
• in  all  that  concerns  religious  rites,  propagated  in  Greece  from  the 
North  and  the  East,  and  that  he  forms  one  of  the  links  of  the 
chain  that  connects  the  religion  of  the  North  and  South  of  Europe, 
so  clearly  exemplified  in  the  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  sending 
their  offerings  to  Delos.  Cf.  also  iv.  13*  a.,  and  Abaris,  Smith’s 
D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  yc\a  Si — toWovc  rjSri,  probably  directed  against  Hecateens  of 
Miletus.  Cf.  ii.  21,  a.,  23,  a.,  and  on  the  subject  in  general,  R. 
p.  6,  seaq.,  and  D.  p.  59 — 62.  irouvvruw,  cf.  Jelf,  § 495.  Carnal 
Gen.  Tne  verbs  of  wondering  at,  congratulating,  praising,  blaming, 
&c.,  take  a gen.  of  the  cause  whence  the  feeling  arises.  So  here 
vouvvtup  seems  to  depend  on  a notion  of  wonder  or  blame  implied 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Ch.  XXXVfi. — a.  r»)v  voririv  9a\aaaav — the  South  Sea  : that  is, 
the  sea  south  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  Hdtus  is  speaking ; either 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Arabian  Sea  (our  Indian  Ocean)  including 
it.  Cf.  i.  1,  b.,  and  Dahlmann,  p.  62.  By  rrjv  pop.  S«X.  the  sea  on 
the  north,  is  meant  the  sea  north  of  the  Medes  ana  Colchians,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  Euxine.  Cf.  iv.  13,  c.  On  the  R.  Phasis,  cf.  iv. 
45,  b. 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  aural  Supaaiai — tico  tracts.  By  the  term 
akte  is  meant  not  a peninsula  like  the  Peloponnesus,  or  the  tongues 
of  land  near  Mt  Athos, — because  in  that  case  the  idea  required  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  adjacent 
continent, — but  a square  tabular  plot  of  ground  having  three  sides 
washed  by  some  sea,  but  a fourth  absolutely  untouched  by  any  sea 
whatever.  In  fact,  to  Hdtus,  Asia  Minor,  with  part  of  Armenia, 
made  up  one  akte,  the  western,  for  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
tract  of  Arabia  and  Syria  made  up  another  akte,  the  southern,  for 
the  same  empire ; the  two  being  at  right  angles ; and  both  abutting 
on  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  different  points  of  the  Euphrates. — 
See  the  diagram  imagined  by  Niebuhr  in  illustration  of  this  idea, 
on  which  he  was  the  first  to  throw  light.  From  the  article  in 
Blackwood’s  Mag.  quoted  in  Introduction.  Cf.  also  R.  p.  185, 
seqq.,  and  I).  p.  62—64,  Sketch  of  Asia. 

Ch.  XXX IX. — a.  'Epv8.  SdXaeoav — i.  e.  probably  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Cf.  iv.  37,  a.  Assyria  here  is  to  be  taken  in  its  extended 
sense ; cf.  i.  102,  b.  On  the  canal  cut  by  Darius,  cf.  ii.  158,  b. 

b.  rr)v  nXtvra. — Cf.  ii.  16,  a.  By  the  three  nations  are  meant, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  6 Apa'Cr/c  ....  dvie^ovra.  Cf.  i.  202,  a.,  and  on 
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the  Caspian  Sea,  i.  202,  b.  The  desert  spoken  of  in  the  following 
lines  is  no  doubt  that  of  Cobi,  cf.  iii.  102,  b. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  H Ik  Atfivt)  k.t.A.  Cf.  ii.  16,  a.,  and  D.  p.  63. 
Libya  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  all  Africa.  Cf.  R.  pp.  410  and  447. 

b.  rqalt  rfje  daXitairtu  k.  r.  A.  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  diicctly  afterwards,  is  here  meant  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.  Cf.  ii.  11,  b.  The  narrow 
tract  that  Hdtus  is  speaking  of  is  the  Isthmus  betw’een  the  Medi-  ' 
terranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Sues.  Cf.  ii.  158,  d., 
and  D.  p.  60. — av  ihv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 425,  a.  When  the  condition  is  con- 
ceived of  as  fulfilled,  the  opt.  with  av  expresses  a modest  assertion 
of  some  action  or  fact,  present  or  fut.,  marking  it  as  less  certain 
than  if  it  had  been  in  the  present  or  future,  and  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  person  who  is  addressed,  or  on  some  other  condition 
which  is  supposed  to  be  fulfilled. 

Ch.  XLII — a.  Omvpa^ui  wv  k.t.A.  See  ii.  16,  a.,  and  R.’s  ob- 
servations, p.  447,  seqq.  He  concludes  that  Hdtus  probably  ex- 
tended Africa  to  five  or  eight  degrees  S.  of  the  equator ; and  he 
rests  his  opinion,  first  upon  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  being  said  to 
be  much  more  than  four  months’ journey  from  U.  Egypt,  and  Hdtus 
would  hardly  limit  the  continent  to  the  place  of  the  source ; second- 
ly. from  what  is  said  here  ; as  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hdtus’ 
Europe  extended  far  beyond  its  accustomed  boundaries,  C.  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Tanais,  including  even  the  Issedones;  so  that  the 
length  of  Europe  w'ould  have  reached,  in  his  idea,  from  the  N. 
point  of  Africa  near  Carthage  to  20°  S.  Lat.  in  Africa.  And  of 
this  extent  $ or  | may  be  assumed,  probably,  as  the  proportion  of 
Africa,  in  its  united  length  with  Asia.  See  also  particularly  D.  p. 
60. — tiovpioavTiov,  cf.  Jelf,  § 495,  quoted  in  iv.  36,  b. 

b.  irap’  aiuporipac,— parallel  to,  alongside  of  both.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 637,  iii- 
b.  Stsiu  ....  rt)v  ctwpvxa  k.t.A.  Cf.  ii.  158,  b.  On  the  most  in- 
teresting narration  that  follows,  cf.  remarks  in  Introduction,  on 
“the  Great  African  Periplus  and  particularly  H.  Phcenic.  ch.  iii. 
p.  337 — 340,  seqq. 

c.  iirAtov — SaAaoeav,  sailed  along,  navigated  the  southern  sea.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 558,  1,  Accus.  with  verbs  of  moving  along. 

d.  Sfpioavric  S'  &v,  Jelf,  § 429,  4.  'Av  with  the  particip.  to  ex- 
press repetition. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  Zurrvpov.  Cf.  iii.  160,  c.  SoXohc-  Cf.  ii.  32.  d. 
io9f}Ti  <j>oiviKipy,  garments  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  B.  On 
irpbf3aTa,  i.  133,  C. 

b.  rb  tAoiov  to  rpoaio  k.  t.  A.  “ It  is  very  probable  that  Sataspes 
was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  his  voyage  by  the  adverse  winds 
and  currents  that  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  &c.,  from 
April  to  October,  and  which  would  be  felt  by  those  who  left  Egypt 
or  Carthage  in  the  spring  ; a more  likely  season  to  undertake  an 
expedition  of  this  sort  than  in  winter,  when  the  order  of  things  is 
different.”  R.  p.  716.  Cf.  also  the  ref.  in  iv.  42,  b. 
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Ch.  XLIV. — a.  8c — Stir,  ovto c — On  the  relative  and  demonstr. 
here  in  the  same  sentence,  cf.  Jelf,  § 833,  obs.  2.  In  such  passages 
the  demonstr.  points  to  some  thought  to  be  supplied — which — and 
indeed  that  river  is  one  of  two,  &c.,  or,  which — this  I mean,  &c. 
*p oicoSti\ov£  ....  iraptxtrai,  Cf.  ii.  32,  h. ; and  on  the  crocodile,  ii. 
68,  a.  “ The  Indus  formed  at  all  times  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Persian  dominion,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Jewish,  Esther  i.  1, 
as  well  as  Grecian  authors.  That  they  did  not  carry  their  con- 
quests further,  into  a country  too  which  has  at  all  times  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  conquerors  by  its  riches,  was  owing  to  their  being 
too  much  occupied  by  wars  in  the  west,  especially  with  the  Greeks, 
to  have  leisure  to  extend  their  dominion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
even  if  the  warlike  and  populous  tribes  of  the  interior  of  India  had 
not  been  able  to  oppose  their  progress,”  &c.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  64. 
Cf.  iii.  89,  a. 

h.  'SKvXana. — A different  Scylax  from  the  one,  whose  “ Periplus 
of  the  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  6f  Hercules  ” has  come  down  to  us ; 
who  probably  flourished  cir.  b.  c.  360.  Cf.  the  remarks  in  Intro- 
duction, and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Scylax. 

c.  Karrirarvpov  re  iroXiof  k.  r.  X.  By  Dodwell  this  city  and  country 
is  placed  on  the  Ganges ; Rennel  finds  Pactyica  in  Pakholy,  the 
Peuceliotis  of  the  Greeks.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  189,  considers  that 
Caspatyrus  is  Cabul,  and  that  the  Gureeus  or  Kameh,  which  flows 
into  the  Indus,  is  the  river  intended;  which  Hdtus  mistook  for 
the  Indus. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  tpavtprf — yivuiaropivif,  On  the  use  of  Qavipr)  with 
the  participle,  instead  of  tne  impersonal  form,  cf.  Jelf,  § 684,  obs. 
1.  fitjKti  ii  . . . flip  iovtry  yy  K.  r.  X.  Cf.  iv.  42,  a. 

b.  iir  ortv,  for  why.  Jelf,  § 633,  3,  b.  rbv  Maitjrijv — This  is  the 
only  reading  in  the  MSS.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Tanais 
should  not  here  be  named  the  Moeotian,  i.  e.  that  whichflows  throuyh 
the  borders  of  the  Mceotians,  as  the  Nile  is  called  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  Phasis,  (the  Faz,  or  Rioni,)  the  Colchian.  Schw.  Cf.  D.  p.  60. 

c.  HopO/iipa — Cf.  iv.  12,  a. 

d.  r/  ii  'A<nij  iici  k.t.\.  Bochart  conjectures  that  Asia  is  derived 

from  the  Phoenician  As,  middle,  and  Europe  from  Ur-Appa,  of  a 
white  aspect.  Others  derive  Europe  from  topic,  broad,  and  the  root 
dir,  to  see,  from  the  wide  extent  of  its  coast.  Smith’s  C.  D.  ri )v 
Ixvvvfiiyv,  supply  Cf.  Jelf,  § 895,  1,  e.,  and  2,  Brachyloyy. 

e.  aXX’  oaov  k.  r.  X.  Here  aXAa  = irXrjv  or  it  pri,  nisi,  but : and  is 
thus  used  after  negative  clauses,  when  the  universal  negative  is  to 
be  limited  by  a particular  exception.  Jelf,  § 773,  4. 

Ch.  XLVI. — a.  avlpa  \6yu>v—d.  L 1,  a.  On  Anacharsis  see 
iv.  76,  a.,  77- 

b.  iirirorolorat — horse-archers ; cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  96,  on  which  Duker 
quotes  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  10,  54,  v.  7,  14  B.  The  treatise  of  H.  on 
tne  Scythians,  in  As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.,  has  been  already  referred  to. 
What  is  here  said  is  particularly  noticed  in  p.  24,  the  Tartar  ori- 
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gin  of  the  nation  being  shown  by  their  habit  of  living  in  their 
waggons.  roI<7i — p — aXXd — fw<ri  «*■*■.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 828,  2.  The 
relative  without  av  is  used  in  general  statements  which  refer  to 
some  definite  substantive  or  pronoun  in  the  principal  clause,  that, 
or  who,  which ; the  conjunctive  is  used  to  give  that  indefiniteness 
which  a general  statement  implies. 

c.  Ku>t  ovk  av  Hnoav  k.  t.X.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  9 7.  Hor.  ii.  Od.  ii.  I. 
Cf.  also  TrpocH/dptaOai  aropot,  difficult  to  come  to  close  quarters  with, 
ix.  49. 

Ch.  XLV1I. — o.  'lorpoc  k.  t.X.  Of  these  the  Ister  or  Danube 
is  the  most  western;  the  Tanais  or  Don  the  most  eastern.  Cf. 
iv.  16,  a.,  20,  a.,  and  51 — 5 7.  From  what  is  said  in  this  ch.  it  is 
evident  that  “ our  author  must  have  passed  beyond  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.”  See  D.  p.  45,  on  Hdtus’  Travels  out  of  Greece. 

Ch.  XL VIII. — a.  eat  Otptop  cat  gei/iwvoc,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. Temporal  Gen.  The  moment  of  time  in  which  an  action 
takes  place  is  sometimes  conceived  of  as  a necessary  condition  of 
the  action,  and  therefore  antecedent  to  it.  Jelf,  § 523.  Uupara — 
the  Pruth,  according  to  D’Anville,  followed  by  R.  p.  59,  the 
Ararus  is  the  Siret,  the  Naparis  the  Proava,  the  Odressus  the 
Argis,  and  the  Tiarantus  probably  the  OU  or  Alut. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  Ik  ....  ii ' Ayaftvpouv  Md«c — On  the  Agathyrsi 
cf.  iv.  104,  a.  The  Maris,  cf.  R.  p.  86,  and  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  10, 
the  Marosch,  which  rises  in  Transylvania  and  falls  into  the  Tiess, 
a tributary  of  the  Danube. 

b.  rptlc  dXXoi  k.  r.  X.  Of  these  three  the  Tibisis  is  the  Tiess,  ac- 
cording to  R.,  p.  59,  which  Hdtus  by  mistake  has  made  to  descend 
from  Mt  Hsemus,  the  Balkan,  instead  of  from  the  Bastamian  Alps 
in  the  opposite  quarter.  The  other  two  Larcher  confesses  himself 
ignorant  of ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  easy  to  fix  them  wdthout  con- 
sidering Hdtus  guilty  of  some  error.  B.  Mt  Rhodope,  now  Des- 
poto  Dagh.  On  the  authority  of  Mannert,  the  Athres  is  the  Ian- 
tra;  the  Noes,  also  called  Osmus,  the  Osma;  the  Atarnes,  the  Vid „• 
the  Scius  or  Cius,  the  Jsker ; the  Angrus,  the  Morave  of  Servia ; 
the  Brongus,  the  Morave  of  Bulgaria.  The  situations  of  the  Carpis 
and  Alpis  cannot  be  fixed.  The  Umbrica  or  Ombrica  of  the  Gks, 
see  Niebuhr,  (vol.  i.  ch.  viii.,  Twiss,)  bordering  upon  the  obscure 
regions  of  the  Adriatic,  was  of  a large  and  indefinite  extent.  In 
Hdtus  it  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  whilst  in  the  earlier 
geography  of  the  poets,  it  undoubtedly  extended  as  far  S.  as  Mt 
Garganus. 

c.  put  yip 6 "lerpot ....  KiXroiv,  Cf.  ii.  33,  e.,  and  on  the 

Cynetes  the  same  ch.  For  further  information,  see  the  extracts 
from  Mannertand  Niebuhr  given  in  the  articles  Celtce  and  Cynesii , 
Class.  Diet.  The  student  should  read  D.,  p.  64,  “ The  Nile  and 
the  Danube.”  l(  irXijOoc,  with  respect  to  size.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 625,  3,  c. 

Ch.  L. — a.  vi<ptTtp  li  wavra  xparat,  sc.  ai'rt)  ij  yij,  constanter  nwe 
utitur  terra  heec,  i.  e.  snow  covers  every  thing  in  the  winter-time. 
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Schw.  What  is  said  above  about  the  Nile  receiving  no  tributary 
stream,  probably  refers  to  its  receiving  none  after  it  has  entered 
Egypt.  Cf.  ii.  23,  b. 

b.  avTinOiftiva — avriaijicueiQ  yiverat,  and  these  matched  or  set  one 
against  produce  a restoration  of  the  balance.  Observe  avTitjr)Kumq 
fern,  predicate.  When  the  predicative  substantive  does  not  signify 
a person,  but  a thing,  (abstract  or  concrete,)  it  is  frequently  joined 
wuti  a subject  of  different  gender,  and  sometimes  of  different  num- 
ber. This  occurs  also  in  the  apposition  of  substantives.  (Cf.  i. 
32,/.,  205,  a.)  Jelf,  § 382,  1. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  Tupt/c,  the  Dniester.  Cf.  iv.  11,  d. 

Ch.  LII. — a.  "y  Trane — “As  the  Hypanis  is  the  3rd  in  order  of 
these  rivers,  and  placed  next  to  the  Borysthenes,  both  here  and  in 
iv.  17,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Boug ; as  the  Tyres,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Dniester.  The 
circumstance  of  the  near  approach  of  the  two,  shows  how  well  our 
author  was  informed ; for  these  rivers  do  really  approach  very  near 
to  each  other  at  Braclaw  and  Mohilow,  in  the  early  part  of  their 
courses  ; and  afterwards  diverge  very  considerably  in  their  way  to 
the  Euxine.”  R.  p.  56. 

b.  iv  AMy oim  giyav.  fluvium  inter  minores  magnum.  Schw.  Or 
rather,  great  among  a fete,  (viz.  that  are  so,)  i.  e.  there  are  few  rivers 
as  great  as  it : great  even  among  rare  examples  of  greatness.  So  the 
French  translator,  “ d’  une  grandeur  peu  commune.”  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
622,  1,  a.  Cf.  ix.  41,  a.  On  the  agricultural  Scythians  and  the 
Alazones,  cf.  iv.  17,  b. 

Ch.  LIII. — a.  Bopvadevric,  the  Dnieper.  Cf.  iv.  17,  a. 

b.  peu  rt  k.  r.  X.  and  it  flows  with  a clear  stream  among  muddy 
ones,  (Jelf,  637,  ii.  1,)  i.  e.  among  other  turbid  rivers,  it  alone  pre- 
serves its  waters  clear.  On  the  country  adjacent,  cf.  H.  Scyth.  ch. 
i.  p.  8. 

c.  Krtna  rt  k.  r.  X.  These  B.  thinks  to  be  sturgeons  ; of  the  roe 
of  which  the  caviare  is  made.  In  the  next  sentence,  the  region 
Gherrus,  so  called  from  the  river,  cf.  iv.  54,  a.,  is  spoken  of  as  40 
days'  sail  up  the  Dnieper.  Cf.  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  9. 

d.  M ijrpdc — Cybele,  the  Phrygian  deity,  worshipped  in  Olbia,  a 
colony  of  Miletus,  is  probably  here  intended : this  is  evidenced 
by  some  of  the  coins  of  Olbia  lately  discovered  with  the  head  of 
the  Mater  Phrygica  encircled  with  her  mural  crown.  B.  Cf.  v. 
102,  a.  Others  find  an  Indian  deity  in  the  Cybele  here  spoken  of, 
and  trace  in  her  worship  a connexion  in  the  way  of  commerce  of 
that  country  with  Scythia.  Cf.  iv.  79,  b.,  81,  b.,  82,  a.,  13,  a. 

e.  iiro  rovruv  k.  t.  X.  thus  much  then  (worthy  of  mention)  arises 
from  (the  subject  of)  these  rivers,  i.  e.  so  much  concerning  them.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 620,  3,  d.  dub  rovruv  nearly  = rd  w ipi  robrov c,  as  in  iv.  195, 
and  vii.  195.  Schw. 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  Tlavrucairtic — “ The  description  of  the  courses  and 
confluences  of  the  Panticapes,  Hypacyris,  and  Gherrus,  cannot  be 
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reconciled  to  modern  geography,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
they  cannot  have  been  of  any  great  bulk.”  R.  p.  5 7-  The  Panti- 
capes  perhaps  was  the  Desna,  the  Hypacyris  tne  Kanilshak,  and 
the  Gerrhus  the  Tasczenac,  according  to  R.,  p.  7\.  Cf.  iv.  19,  a. 
H.,  1. 1.  p.  9,  considers  the  Panticapes  either  the  Psol  or  the  Sula, 
a more  southern  branch  of  the  Dnieper. 

Ch.  LVII. — a.  Tavaif — the  Don  (i. e.  Water).*  “The  modem 
name  Don,  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Tana,  the  proper  name  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  of  a city  which  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Azoph,  and  not  far  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The 
Tanais  does  indeed  spring  from  a lake,  but  it  appears  to  be  a very 
small  one,  and  is  not  even  marked  in  the  Russian  maps.  R.  p.  57, 
and  note.  On  the  Hyrgis,  cf.  iv.  22,  a. 

Ch.  LVII  I. — a.  avoiy.  roim  ktt)v((ji  k.  t.  X.  by  opening  the  carcasses 
of  the  beasts,  & c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  3,  InstrumetUal  Dat.  That 
whereby  any  judgment  concerning  any  thing  is  formed. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  ovpavinv  'Aippocirriv — Cf.  i.  105,  c.  The  mention 
of  Hercules  and  Mars,  Ritter,  Erdkunde  ii.  p.  838,  refers  to  a re- 
port that  spread  far  in  the  early  ages  of  some  monarch  of  very 
great  wisdom,  who  flourished  in  the  golden  age,  by  the  Phoenicians 
named  Malek-art-es,  by  the  Gks  Hercules,  by  the  Romans  Mars, 
and  by  others  of  the  Gks  and  the  Scythians  Ares.  In  another 
place,  ii.  793,  he  traces  the  worship  of  Mars  to  the  nation  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  near  the  Pontus  and  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  working  iron,  to  which  also  he  refers  what  is 
said  in  iv.  62,  of  the  worship  paid  to  Mars  under  the  image  of  a 
sword  by  the  Huns.  B.  On  the  affinity,  and  perhaps  identity,  of 
Hercules  with  Malek-art-es,  or  Melcarth,  see  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  459. 
Cf.  also  ii.  44,  a. 

b.  Tafiiri  k.  t.  X.  This  and  the  following  names,  Anquetil,  quoted 
by  Creuzer,  derives  from  the  Zend,  the  Persian  sacred  language ; 
according  to  which,  Tahiti  from  tabad,  heated : Itawaloc  from  Baba, 
Father;  ' Axia,  the  earth,  from  Apria,  dust ; OiVo<n/pof,  Apollo,  from 
Doethre,  i.  e.  an  eye,  according  to  Ritter,  Erdk.  ii.  p.  906,  who 
traces  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana  among  the  Scythians  to  the 
Indian  adoration  of  the  sun  and  moon,  this  deity  being  identical 
with  the  Indian  Buddha  and  the  Odin  or  Wodan  of  the  Northern 
nations ; ' Apriyxaaa,  Venus  Urania,  from  Artpada,  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Hertha  of  the  Germans,  great  queen ; and  QayyiyaoaSai, 
Neptune,  from  Tamen-zadeh,  i.  e.  parturition-aiding.  B. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  ixoraiovai  ra  Soria  — L.,  quoted  by  the  Oxfd. 
Trans.,  refers  on  the  custom  to  Ezekiel  xxiv.  5,  “ Take  the  choice 
of  the  flock,  and  burn  also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make  it  boil  well, 
and  let  them  seethe  also  the  bones  of  it  therein.” 

b.  airaptayevoc — offering  part  of.  S.  and  L.  D.,  which  see  under 

* On  the  derivations  of  the  names  of  the  Scythian  rivers,  most  of  which  contain 
one  or  more  elements  signifying,  in  Sclavonian,  water,  or  river,  read  Donaldson's 
Varronianus,  ch.  ii.  § 8,  p.  32,  seqq. 
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‘Atrapxonai  and  Kardpxopat,  and  cf.  Odyss.  iii.  446,  seqq.,  and  cf.  ii. 
45,  a. 

c.  rp6(3a.Ta — cattle.  Cf.  i.  133,  c. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  card  vopovg — apxniuv — in  their  several  districts, 
in  each  of  the  places  appointed  for  the  magistrates  to  assemble — 
dpxctov,  Curia,  the  senate-house,  here  the  place  used  for  assembly  by 
the  Scythians  in  the  open  air.  B.  On  the  origin  of  the  Notnes  in 
Egypt,  cf.  ii.  42.  From  what  follows,  it  would  appear  probable 
that  those  of  the  Scythians  might  be  something  similar. 

b.  ’Apijoc  to  ayaXya.  “ The  adoration  of  the  god  of  war  under 
the  figure  of  a scimitar  was  a Mongolic  custom,  and  was  prac- 
tised at  the  time  of  Attila  among  the  Huns,  and  again  at  the  ele- 
vation of  Genghis-Khan.  The  filthiness  also  of  the  Scythians, 
the  paste  with  which  the  women  smeared  themselves,  their  huts, 
and  their  sluggish  listlessness,  are  all  Siberian  features,  as  also  is 
the  use  of  red-hot  stones  to  produce  the  vapour  from  hemp-seed.” 
Niebuhr,  Geog.  Herod,  p.  46.  Hence  he  concludes  “ they  were  a 
Mongolian  race  equally  distinct  from  the  Get®  and  the  Sarma- 
tians.”  Cf.  Thirl w.  ii.  p.  196. 

C.  avv  rrj(Ti  xtpoi — Cf.  ii.  121,  § 5,  f.  airipZavrtg  from  airtpSi <#— 
having  finished  or  brought  to  an  end. 

Ch.  LXIII.— a.  vai — voptZovot,  but  they  are  in  no  wise  used  to 
swine,  make  no  customary  use  of  swine.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 591,  obs.,  quoted 
in  iv.  1 17,  a.,  and  ii.  50,  c. 

Ch.  LXIV. — o.  pt)  Ivuxac  St — Cf.  V.  35,  C.  art  xupofiaKrpov — as 
a napkin.  Cf.  Sophocl.  frag,  of  CEnomaus,  2«t vOurri  xiipopatcrpoy 
tKKiKappivoc-  B.  On  the  custom  of  carrying  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  the  king,  as  a title  to  a share  of  the  spoil, — rdf  Kit/taXAg 
awotpipu  k.  t.  X.  mentioned  just  above,  cf.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
i.  p.  539,  speaking  of  the  same  thing  among  the  Gauls  after  the 
battle  of  the  Allia. 

Ch.  LX VI. — a.  ovu log  ....  piyiarov — Cf.  Pomp.  Mela  ii.  1, 1 18, 
“ Ut  quisque  plures  internment,  ita  apud  eos  habetur  eximius.  Cae- 
terum  expertem  esse  credis,  inter  opprobria  vel  maximum  est.”  B. 

b.  avvSvo  KvXncctQ  ixpttrtc — bina  pocula  singuli  habentes.  Schw. 
So  also  Miot,  quoted  by  B.,  “ ils  reqoivent  deux  coupes  pleines  au 
lieu  d’une,  et  boivent  d la  fois  dans  l’une  et  l’autre.”  Cf.  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  § 141,  obs.  2,  and  Jelf,  § 161,  obs.  2. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  hri  piav  Udorgv  «c.  r.  X. — putting  each  twig 
separate  by  itself,  one  by  one.  The  prepos.  here  expresses  an  end  or 
limit  of  quantity.  Jelf,  § 635,  2,  b.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  iw’  aairilac 
irevrj  sal  itKoot.  A few  lines  above,  pavrivovrat  pafiSoun,  they  divine 
by  the  assistance  of  many  willow  wands.  On  similar  methods  of 
divination,  W.  refers  to  Ezekiel  xxi.  21.  Tacitus,  Germ.  10,  &c. 

6.  ol  It  'Evapteg — Cf.  i.  105,  e. 

Ch.  LXXL— a.  Ta<pai  St  k.t.X.— R.,  p.  108,  observes  on  the 
sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  “ that  the  general  truth  of  our 
author’s  report  is  fully  proved,  if  it  be  allowed  that  a part  of  the 
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tumuli  in  the  plains  towards  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irtish,  Oby, 
&c.,  are  of  so  ancient  a date.  Over  the  whole  tract  also  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  lake  Baikal  these  tumuli  appear  scattered,”  &c.  &c. 

b.  KaraKtictipwfiivov  ....  oui/ia, — vijlvv — accusatives  of  the  part. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 584,  1,  Use  of  Accusative  to  define  the  Part. — 
raff  oXov  rat  fiipoc,  cf.  § 478.  We  must  not  confound  with  the  real 
double  acc.  case  the  accusatives  of  the  patient  and  the  part,  which 
are  frequently  found  with  all  pure  transitive  verbs  ; the  part  being 
put  in  apposition  with  the  patient,  of  which  it  is  only  a more  ac- 
curate expression.  On  the  custom  here  spoken  of,  cf.  i.  140, 6.,  66,  c. 

C.  iv  Si  ry  \oiiry  tvpwxoipiy  k.  r.  X. — Cf.  v.  5,  and  R.  p.  109,  who 
says,  “ The  Kalmucs  are  still  in  the  habit  of  burying  horses,  arms, 
&c.,  with  their  chiefs.”  Referring  to  this  passage  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  speaking  of  the  first  exhibition  of  gladiators 
at  Rome,  at  the  funeral  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  b.  c.  264,  observes, 
“ The  principle  of  this,  as  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very 
ancient  and  very  universal ; that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his 
dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a train  of  other  departed  souls,  whe- 
ther of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  followers  to  do  him 
honour,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a combat 
for  a sacrifice,  that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other’s  swords, 
immediately  from  the  Etruscans,”  &c.  From  the  note  p.  538, 
“ Every  one  remembers  the  slaughter  of  twelve  Trojan  princes  over 
the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus.  When  the  Scythian  kings  died,  some 
of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  buried  with  them.  Herod, 
iv.  71.  In  Thrace  single  combats  took  place  at  the  funerals  of  the 
chiefs ; and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  best  beloved  of  the  wives  of 
the  deceased  was  killed  and  buried  with  her  husband.  Herod,  v. 
5,  8.  In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  was  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile, 
there  were  single  combats  fought  around  it  in  honour  of  him,”  &c. 

Ch.  LXXII. — a.  atpiSos  Si  ryuerv  jc.  r.  X., — having  placed  the  half  of 
a wheel,  with  its  concave  side  uppermost,  upon  two  stakes,  &c.  imav 
virpov  Uciotov  k.  r.  X.  i.  e.  by  driving  a straight  stake  alony  the  spine  as 
far  as  the  neck  of  each  corpse,  and,  of  this  stake,  the  end  which  comes 
out  below  beyond  the  body,  they  fix  into  an  aperture  in  the  other  stake, 
which  passes  through  the  horse.  B.  observes,  that  the  genitive  tovtov 
roC  luXov  depends  on  the  relative  rl>  that  follows. 

b.  kvk \tp  to  irijpa,  round  the  tomb,  svicXtp  for  mpi,  cf.  Jelf,  § 621,  obs.  2. 
Cn.  LXXIII. — a.  iravruv — tSiv,  (for  a)  by  Attic  Attraction. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 822,  2,  and  i.  23,  a.  apitadpivoi — Cf.  ix.  110,  b. 

Ch.  LXX1V. — a.  ravry  Si  ir o\\y>  c.  r.  X.,  and  in  this  respect,  viz. 
in  being  thicker  and  larger,  this  hemp  far  surpasses  flax,  and  it 
grows  both  spontaneously  and  when  solved.  W. 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  A similar  custom  to  this  is  referred  to  by  L., 
from  Histoire  des  Voyages,  xiv.  p.  666,  among  the  Indians  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  to  produce  perspiration.  Niebuhr  considers  the  prac- 
tice was  intended,  not  for  a vapour  bath,  which  would  have  been 
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effected  probably  by  hot  stones  alone  with  water,  but  to  produce 
intoxication  from  the  vapour  of  the  hemp  seed.  B.  Cf.  iv.  62,  b. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  ’Avdxapatc — probably  flor.  circ.  600  b.  c. 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  32,  quotes  from  one  of  the  epistles  attributed 
to  him,  which  are  considered  spurious,  and  the  work  of  a later  age. 
B.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy’s  “Letters  of  Anacharsis”  are  well 
known.  Cf.  the  article  Anacharsis,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  ry  Mijrpt  k.  t.  A.  On  the  worship  of  Cybele  at  Cyzicus,  cf.  iv. 
53,  d.,  and  the  refs  given  by  W. : ig  ravrgv  Srj,  into  this,  I say,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 721,  2,  b.  itcSriirdpivot  aydApara,  having  suspended  from  his 
own  neck  or  person  little  images  of  the  gods.  These  were  hung  about 
him  while  he  performed  the  rites. 

c.  lmrp<>irov,  the  steward,  as  Niebuhr  explains  it,  (not  the  guard- 
ian .•)  he  remarks  that  this  incident  shows  that  Hdtus  visited  the 
country.  B.  Cf.  D.  p.  45. 

Ch.  LXXVIII. — a.  i?  TfxrpirjvrR  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  ii.  33,  g.  Stair  p — 
Skv0uc{/,  was  by  no  means  content  with  the  Scythian  fashion  of  life. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 607,  1,  Instrumental  dat. 

b.  ig  rt>  BopvoOt vuTiotv  aarv — Olbia. — Cf.  iv.  17,  a.,  12,  c. 

c.  yvvatsa  iygpe  Ig  a vrt't — uxorem  duxit  in  istas  cedes,  married  a 
wife  to  dwelt  in  his  house  ; aiira  referring  to  ouci'a.  V. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  'Erro  ....  yc viaQat,  -cf.  i.  8,  b. 

b.  atpiyytg  k.  t.  A.  This  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  226,  considers  an 
argument  for  the  Indian  origin  of  the  worship  and  rites  here  paid 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  B.  Cf.  iv.  53,  d. 

c.  tuirprioTtvot — This  is  B.’s  reading,  which  Stephens  renders, 
indicium  detulit,  indicavit,  informed.  Reize  conjectures  SumpiacrtvtTc, 
nirnid  loquacitate  rem  effutiit,  and  Schneider  bubpgortvai,  aufugit, 
clapsus  est.  B.  proposes  Sttirppotre,  egit,  transegit ; referring  to  iv. 
24,  StaieprjaoovTat,  and  ix.  94.  t'/piv — KaraytAart,  cf.  Jelf,  § 589,  3, 
Transmissive  dat. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  EtraXicrjc — Cf.  vii.  137. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  dig  SxvQag  dvai,for  Scythians,  considering  them 
as  Scythians.  The  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  though 
they  are  many  absolutely,  yet  they  are  few  when  one  considers 
that  they  are  Scythians,  a nation  occupying  such  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  and  so  forth.  Cf.  ii.  8,  d.,  135,  a.  Jelf,  § 869,  6. 

b.  rov  Ylavcaviric  ....  ivsOtjKc.  Cf.  Athen.  xii.  9,  referred  to  by  W., 
where  Nymphis  relates  that  this  brazen  bowl  was  consecrated  by 
Pausanias  to  Neptune,  while,  after  the  victory  at  Platsea,  he  uras 
staying  near  Byzantium.  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  345,  quoted  by  B., 
considers  the  bowl,  which  Hdtus  appears  to  have  seen  at  Exam- 
paeus,  (see  D.  p.  45,  on  Hdtus’  travels  out  of  Greece,)  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Gks,  but  of  the  ancient  Cimmerians,  and  to  be  a proof  of 
the  worship  among  that  nation  of  Buddha  or  the  sun,  the  deity  of 
India;  from  which  country,  according  to  him,  the  Cimmerians 
came.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes,  he  refers  to  Aria,  the 
country  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in  Aria-Bactria,  and  con- 
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siders  the  species  of  vessel  here  alluded  to,  to  have  been  among  the 
most  ancient  offerings  to  that  deity. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  tyvoc  'Hpan-Xeoc — Ritter,  VorhaUe,  p.  382, 
seqq.,  quoted  by  B.,  deriving  all  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  India, 
recognises  in  this  footstep  of  Hercules,  an  allusion  to  the  sacred 
sandal  of  Buddha,  which  appeared  after  the  great  deluge,  for  the 
benefit  and  safety  of  mankind,  the  track  of  which  is  shown  still  in 
many  parts  of  India,  and  especially  in  Ceylon.  Thus  by  a colony  of 
Indians  migrating  to  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  and  carrying  with 
them  the  rites  of  Buddha,  what  properly  belonged  to  the  Indian, 
deity  came  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Grecian. 

Ch.  LXXXIII. — a.  On  the  date,  &c.  of  this  expedition,  cf.  iv. 
1,  a.,  118,  a.  On  the  probable  reasons  why  Darius  undertook  it, 
cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  198, — “not  to  conquer  the  country,  but  as 
a precaution  of  security  to  his  empire,  to  weaken  and  humble  the 
people — to  terrify  the  Scythians  with  his  gigantic  power,  having 
the  subjugation  of  Thrace  as  his  real  object,  and  perhaps  to  avenge 
some  recent  aggressions.” 

b.  sat  iiriw's /nrovToc  ayye\ov ( k.  r.  X.  “On  extraordinary  occasions, 
whether  of  great  national  undertakings  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  empire,  or  of  formidable  invasions  from  without,  the  custom 
was  revived  of  mustering  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  as  is  proved 
by  the  mighty  expeditions  of  Darius  Hyst.,  Xerxes,  and  the  last 
Darius.  Even  the  preliminary  steps  to  such  armaments  were  of 
vast  magnitude.  The  king’s  mandate  was  addressed  to  all  nations, 
and  specified  the  number  of  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  the  amount 
of  provisions  to  be  furnished  by  each.  Cf.  vii.  20.  Throughout 
the  vast  dominions  of  Persia,  tne  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
were  gathered  together  in  herds,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacles  ensued  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  recorded,  &c. 
The  numbering  the  enemy  by  tens  of  thousands  was  the  customary 
practice  on  such  expeditions,  nor  must  the  recorded  amounts  be 
considered  as  an  exaggeration  of  Hdtus.”  From  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii. 
p.  282,  seqq.  The  whole  of  the  above  sect.  i.  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree worth  attention,  rolai  piv — rolet  St — roiai  Si, — We  sometimes 
find  in  a succession  of  actions  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
p iv  with  the  first,  and  then  Si  with  each  succeeding  one.  Cf.  vi. 
122;  iii.  108;  Jelf,  § 764,  d. 

c.  ri/v  dtropirjv.  inopiam,  paupertatem.  Others  render  diffictdta- 
tem,  i.  e.  Scytharum  terrain  invadendi,  as  in  iv.  46,  c.  airopoi 
irpotrpiayuv.  B.  Cf.  also  Thucyd.  iv.  32,  diropuiraroi. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  Cf.  vii.  38,  where  a similar  instance  of  in- 
humanity is  related  of  Xerxes ; and  cf.  vii.  39,  a.  What  is  here 
related  of  Darius  is  considered  by  Mitford,  c.  vi.  3,  note  15,  as 
most  improbable,  both  from  the  politic  nature  and  humanity  of 
Darius’  character,  on  which  cf.  vi.  30,  a.,  i.  41,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  rije  KaXxriSovitic  T-  “ This  bridge,”  says 
R.  p.  117,  “was  thrown  across  the  Bosphorus,  now  called  the 
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channel  of  Constantinople.  Although  Hdtus  seems  to  speak  as  if 
the  bridge  had  been  at  Chalcedon,  yet  this  may  be  a loose  way  of 
speaking;  Chalcedon  being  the  nearest  town  of  note  to  the  bridge. 
In  c.  87,  he  speaks  more  accurately.  Besides,  Chalcedon  is  situ- 
ated beyond  tne  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Propontis ; and 
has  an  expanse  of  more  than  double  the  breadth  of  the  Bosphorus, 
between  it  and  Constantinople.” — See  the  plan  in  R.  p.  116. 

b.  rdf  Kvaveac — 2 small  rocky  islands  (the  Symplegades  of  my- 
thology, Urek-Jaki ) at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine.  Cf.  R.’s  map, 
and  Cyanece,  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  Tip  ip<p — i.  e.  the  temple  of  7, tit;  Ovptoc,  who  presided  over  favour- 
able winds : at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  about 
5 miles  from  the  Cyanean  rocks.  B.  It  is  marked  in  R.’s  map. 

d.  t'ov  TIovtov,  Cf.  Gibbon,  Deck  and  Fall,  c.  17,  R-  p.  53,  seqq., 
and  particularly  p.  120,  seqq.  The  average  width  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  ( Channel  of  Constantinople ) is  from  one  to  two  miles,  in 
one  place  about  500  paces,  and  its  length  from  the  Cyanean  rocks 
to  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  16  miles. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  viji'c  r.  r.  \.  According  to  Hdtus’  calcula- 
tion that  a vessel  makes  in  a long  day  70,000  orguiae,  or  fathoms, 
and  in  a night  60,000,  which  are  respectively  equal  to  700  stades 
and  600  stades,  the  whole  distance  will  be  1300  stades  in  the  24 
hours.  The  whole  navigation  being  of  nine  days  and  eight  nights 
= 16  days,  gives  about  38  G.  miles  per  diem.  See  the  very  in- 
teresting comparison  in  R.  p.  678,  seqq.  of  the  ancient  rates  of 
sailing ; the  mean  of  which  he  concludes  to  be  37  G.  miles  for  a 
day’s  sail  of  24  hours ; hardly  so  much  as  one-third  of  the  rate  of  a 
modern  ship.*  See  also  D.  p.  73,  74. 

b.  ecpytiSovTi — Cf.  ii.  104,  d.  ^tviucrjc — Cf.  iv.  28,  e.,  and  R.  p.  158. 

C.  \iyvi\v  . ...  ov  troXXtji  rtui  l\daau>  iwuroi,  On  the  Palus  MffiOtis, 
cf.  iv.  3,  a.  R.,  p.  54,  remarks- that  “our  author  must  have  sup- 
posed this  sea  to  have  extended  a vast  way  to  the  N.  and  E.  beyond 
the  truth.  The  ideas  of  Polybius,  iv.  3,  on  this  subject  are  worth 
attention,  as  well  for  the  matter  of  them,  as  that  they  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  idea  of  Hdtus  in  this  place.” 

Ch.  LXXXVII. — a.  ivr.  ypayuara,  Accus.  of  cognate  substantive, 
to  the  notion  implied  in  the  verb.  Jelf,  § 548,  obs.  3.  !9vta  iravra,  cf. 
Jelf,  580,  1,  Accus.  in  Apposition.  The  accus.  (frequently  with  a 
gen.  depending  on  it)  is  put  in  apposition  to  the  patient  of  the 
verb,  or  the  cognate  or  equivalent  notion,  with  which  it  agrees. 
’Aatripia  ypappara — i.  e.  in  the  Babylonish  character — cf.  i.  102,  b., 

* Sailing  vessels  have  lately  attained  an  astonishing  speed.  From  the  Liverpool  Al- 
bion  (local  paper)  of  Dec.  29, 1851, 1 extract  the  following  : “ The  Stornaway,” Aberdeen 
built  ship,  from  Whampoa  to  Liverpool  in  104  days;  “the  Chrysolite,”  also  English 
built,  the  same  distance  in  105  days;  and  “the  Surprise,”  American  built,  in  106  days. 
In  the  same  paper  of  Feb.  23,  1852,  “ the  Phoenician,”  Aberdeen  clipper,  83  days  from 
8ydney  to  Liverpool,  a distance  of,  at  least,  13,000  miles,  (taking  the  shortest  passage, 
round  C.  Horn,)  giving  an  average  rate  of  15G$  miles  per  day.  The  two  quickest  passages 
on  record,  are  said  to  be  those  of  “ the  Scottish  Maid  ” from  Liverpool  to  Lima  in  75 
days,  and  of  “ the  Flying  Cloud,”  American  clipper,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  90  days.  The  latter  vessel  is  said  to  have  run  on  one  day  the  distance  of  374  miles,  ah 
average  of  15$  knots  per  hour.  The  log  is  copied  in  the  Liverpool  Albion  of  Oct.  27,  1851. 
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on  the  extended  signification  of  the  word  Assyrian.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  writing  which  the  Gks  and  Persians  termed  “ Assyrian," 
was  no  other  than  the  cuneiform  character,  in  general  use  among 
the  Persians  for  inscribing  on  public  monuments ; found,  as  well 
on  the  Babylonish  bricks,  as  in  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis ; all 
of  which  in  the  cuneiform  character  have  reference  to  Darius 
Hystaspes  and  his  s.  Xerxes.  They  are  scattered  about  in  all 
directions  there.  Read  Appendix  ii.  to  H.  As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  323,  332, 
338,  and  see  on  the  late  discoveries  in  reading  the  cuneiform  letters, 
&c.,  the  very  interesting  ch.  iii.  Nineveh,  in  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  251. 

h.  trie  'OpOiomtie  'ApTtfuSoc.  The  Diana  Orthia,  Ortnosia,  or 
Iphigenia  or  Diana  Tauropolus,  whose  rites  were  celebrated  at 
Sparta  and  elsewhere.  Her  worship  was  at  first  brought  from 
Scythia  and  Tauris  into  Greece,  and  afterwards  carried  by  the 
colonies  of  the  Dorians,  among  whom  she  was  peculiarly  adored, 
to  Byzantium.  B.  Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  B.  p.  397,  seqq.,  conceives 
that  her  worship  came  to  Laconia  from  Lemnos,  probably  identical 
in  early  tradition  with  Tauria,  a poetical  name  that  the  country 
derived  from  the  symbol  of  the  bull,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lycia 
in  later  times  took  its  name  from  the  symbol  of  the  wolf.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  Tauric  Diana  was  no  more  derived  from  the  Tau- 
rians,  than  the  Ethiopian  Diana  from  the  Ethiopians.  Cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Artemis. 

c.  6 x"p°c  T0V  k.  r.  X.  B.  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Kruse 
that  the  bridge  was  constructed  where,  on  the  European  shore,  the 
towers  Rumili-Eski-Hissar,  and  on  the  Asiatic,  Anadoli-Eski-IJissar, 
now  stand;  probably  the  same  as  those  marked  in  R.’splan,p.  120, 
the  Old  Castles  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  iraai  Sira,  with  ten  of  every  thing.  Cf.  i. 
50,  a.,  and  ref.  in  iii.  140,  a.,  iii.  84,  a.  Zwa  ypcopapivoe  (=  Suypa- 
\pdptv oe)  k.  r.  X.,  having  had  painted  (from  the  life)  all  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  obs.  3,  § 569,  3. 

b.  rd"HpaTov,  Cf.  iii.  60,  C. 

Ch.  LXXXIX a.  row  irorapov  rbv  axtyiva.  The  point  above  the 

head  of  the  Delta,  where  this  bridge  was  built,  would  be  at  Tilt- 
scha,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Ismail,  nor  from  where  the  r.  Pruth 
joins  the  Danube.  B.  The  two  mouths  of  the  Danube  formed 
the  island  Peuce,  where  the  Scythians  placed  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren when  Alexander  invaded  them ; a proof  that  in  after  times 
the  Scythians  had  changed  their  abodes. — Niebuhr,  Res.  into  the 
Hist,  of  Scyth.  p.  60. 

h.  Tfripou,  the  Teara,  Deara,  or  Dera.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  ' Airo\\uvii)Q — afterwards  Sozopolis,  Sizeboli.  The 
Contadesdus,  the  Kuischukdere,  according  to  Mannert,  quoted  by 
'B.  The  Agrianes  is  the  Erkene ; and  the  Hebrus,  the  Maritza. 

Ch.  XCfl. — a.  ' Apnacoc — the  Arda,  according  to  Gatterer;  ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  the  Tunsa.  B. 

Ch.  XCIII. — -a.  r trae  roi>e  aOavariZovrae.  who  hold  the  soul  im- 
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mortal.  W.  The  Get®  anciently  dwelt  in  the  region  between  the 
Haemus  and  the  Ister,  now'  called  Bulgaria,  with  part  of  Servia  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  they  crossed  the  Ister  and 
dwelt  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Dacians.  B. 

b.  'ZabpvSiitjobv — By  this  is  meant  not  only  the  city  Salmydessus, 
Midja,  but  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  C.  Ainada  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  B.  Mesembria,  Messivria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  at  the  W.  end  of  Mt  Haemus,  the  Balkan. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  Z aXfxoliv — According  to  Porphyry,  Vita  Pythag. 
§ 14,  his  name  was  derived  from  the  Thracian  ZaX/tof,  a bear's  hide, 
having  been  covered  with  a bear’s  skin,  as  soon  as  he  was  born. 
Cf.  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  301,  not.  20.  B.  “ The  Pythagorean 
doctrines  about  the  soul  spreading  in  various  forms,  among  the 
barbaric  races  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  w'hole  fable  about  Zalmoxis.”  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Biog.  Cf.  iv.  13,  a.,  and  95,  b. 

b.  r</3tXii&v,  meaning  he  who  gives  repose,  from  the  Lithuanian 
geyra  leysis.  Boyer,  quoted  by  L.  and  B. 

C'h.  XCV. — a.  'Qf  Si — irvvQavoyai — r'ov  ZaXpogtv — SovXtvaai,  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 198,  4,  Consolidation  of  Sentences,  on  the  accus.  and  infin. 
here.  From  the  beginning  of  this  ch.  it  is  evident  that  Hdtus 
visited  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  the  Gk  colonies  on  the  Euxine, 
though  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Thrace.  B.  Cf.  also  v.  10,  a.,  and  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  4.  Bn0. 
ii  Kara  QyifiKaQ,  deeper  than  were  common  among  the  Thracians. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  e.  /card,  according  to,  after  the  fashion  of.  Cf.  i. 
121,  b. 

b.  IIvGayopri,  probably  born  about  570  b.  c.,  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  b.  c.  540 — 510.  See  the 
discussion  on  his  institutions  in  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  12,  p.  139—156. 
“ The  conjecture  that  the  chief  object  of  the  mysteries  was  to  in- 
culcate the  dogma  of  the  immortality  and  migrations  of  the  soul, 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  story  which  was  current  among  the 
Gks  on  the  Hellespont  about  the  imposture  of  Zalmoxis.”  See 
Pythagoras,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  D.  p.  115,  observes 
that  “ here  also  in  relation  to  Samos,  as  in  iii.  26,  the  purely  acci- 
dental similarity  of  names  has  manifestly  jumbled  together  distinct 
narratives-  The  Greeks  of  the  Hellespont  and  Pontus  made  the 
national  god  of  the  Get®  to  be  a native  of  Samos,  simply  because 
he  was  called  Zalmoxis  ; and  in  order  to  account  for  the  belief  of 
the  Get®  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  still  further  repre- 
sented him  to  have  been  a scholar  of  Pythagoras.  Hdtus  acknow- 
ledges the  unsuitableness  of  the  assumption,  without,  as  it  seems, 
having  discovered  the  occasion  of  it.” 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  ti  oi  ^iXov  «i>,  cf.  Jelf,  § 879,  Moods  in  the  In- 
terrogative Sentence.  The  conjunct,  (with  lav  or  *t)  after  principal, 
the  opt.  (with  ti)  after  historic  tenses,  have  a deliberative  force. 
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Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  aira\pac  liyyara — Cf.  Jelf,  § 569,  3.  A similar 
method  of  calculation  was  used  among  the  early  Romans,  by  driv- 
ing a nail  into  the  door-post  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Cf.  Livy 
vii.  3.  B.  So  Abba-Thulle,  the  kg  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  com- 
puted by  untying  the  knots  tied  on  a rope  for  the  purpose,  the 
length  of  time  his  son,  Prince  Lee-Boo,  would  be  absent  in  England. 
It  was  a method  of  surprising  rudeness,  Thirlw.  remarks,  to  be  em- 
ployed among  the  Persians. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  niSrij  ?;<?»/  apxait)  2kv9ikt) — hac  est  vetus  Scythia  ; 
nempe  prisca  Scytharum  terra,  prius  quam  illi,  pulsis  Cimmeriis, 
versus  orientem  limites  suos  promovissent.”  Cf.  iv.  11,  a.  est 
Hincjam  incipit.  Schw.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  65. 

h.  X(paovi)<Tov  rijc  Tpyxhs — By  this  Hdtus  meant,  not  the  city  of 
this  name,  now  called  Sebastopol,  which,  B.  notes,  was  altogether 
unknown  to  him,  not  being  built  till  after  his  time,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Chersonesus,  known  generally  under  the  name  of  Taurica  or 
Scythica.  By  the  Eastern  Sea  the  Palus  Mceotis  is  meant,  which 
Hdtus  considered  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine  itself.  Cf. 
iv.  86,  c.  Schw. 

c.  it f ct  r?jjc  ' Arrucrjg  <t.  r.  X otg  i'i  rijg  Tiproynjc  r.  t.  X.  See  the 

very  interesting  remarks  of  D.  p.  35,  on  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  comparisons ; viz.  “ that  our  author  wrote  his  history 
in  Italy.”  Cf.  also  iv.  15,  to  which  he  refers,  it c dvai  ravra  c.  r.  X. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 864,  i.  2.  tug  tlvai  (i.  e.  t£ttva>)  apiKpa  ravra  ittyaXoiot 
avydaXinv,  i.  e.  ita,  ut  liceat,  comparare. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  “Although  the  area  and  extent  of  Scythia  was 
greatly  under-rated  by  Hdtus,  yet,  by  a misconception  of  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
he  has  over-rated  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Scythia  on  those  seas. 
For,  by  the  context,  it  appears  that  he  supposed  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  and  Mseotis  to  form  a rt  angle  at  their  point  of  junction, 
at  the  peninsula  of  Taurica,  the  Krimea ; representing  two  sides 
which  respectively  faced  the  S.E.  and  S.W. ; or  perhaps  more 
strictly  the  E.  S.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  The  truth  is,  that  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine  do  not  conjointly  present  any  such  forms  as  he  sup- 
poses but,  on  the  contrary,  the  maritime  part  of  Scythia  extends 
generally  in  an  E.  N.  E.  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  that  of  the  Tanais  ; forming  not  two  sides  of  a square,  but  in 
effect  one  side  only  of  a parallelogram  of  much  greater  dimensions ; 
although  that  side  be  very  crooked  and  indented.  R.  p.  51.  ava 
SttjK.  oral.  about  200  stades.  J elf,  § 624,  3. 

b.  >j  Si  otog  i)  a.  r.  X.  In  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Hdtus  is 
not  even  consistent  with  himself  in  calculating  the  length  of  a 
day’s  journey ; for  in  v.  53  he  gives  only  150  staaes,  instead  of  200. 
Cf.  i.  72,  d.  The  variation  is  still  greater  in  Strabo,  i.  p.  61,  where 
the  day’s  journey  is  reckoned  at  from  250  to  300  stades.  W.  Such 
an  uncertain  method  of  calculation  may  well  account  for  Hdtus’ 
errors  in  computation.  See  D.  p.  72,  and  cf.  p.  74,  note  1 1 
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Ch.  CII — a.  Tat’puv  k.  t.  X.  “It  would  appear  that  some  at 
least  of  these  names  were  purely  Grecian,  and  are  therefore  the 
nicknames  given  by  that  people,  rather  than  the  proper  names  of 
the  nations.  Or  the  Grecians  may  have  given  significant  Greek 
names,  which  in  sound  resembled  the  proper  ones.”  R.  p.  83. 

Ch.  CIII. — a.  TaSpot — The  Tauri  Gattercr  has  shown  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Cimmerians, 
who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Scythians.  Schw.  The 
same  is  also  the  opinion  of  H.,  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  7.  Cf.  iv.  24,  b. 
They  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  Crimea,  to  which  they  gave 
their  own  name. 

b.  Oiiovm  fiiv  ry  TTapfoixp — i.  e.  to  Iphigenia,  cf.  iv.  87,  b.,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  follows.  Hence,  according  to  some,  arose  tne 
epithet  TavpoiroXoy,  usually  applied  to  Diana.  On  the  worship 
paid  to  Iphigenia,  whom  some  writers  make  only  to  be  the  priestess 
of  the  goddess,  and  not  the  goddess  herself,  cf.  Creuzer,  Annall. 
Viennenss.  liv.  p.  133,  B.,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Artemis. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  'AydQvpaoi — According  to  R.,  p.  85,  they  occupied 
the  province  of  Transylvania  generally ; together  with  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Hungary.  “ Their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathian  Mts,  which 
exceed  all  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  in  their  productive- 
ness of  gold,  accounts  for  the  abundance  of  this  metal  among  the 
Agathyrsi.”  H.  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  30.  Cf.  iii.  116,  b.,  and  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  146. 

Ch.  CV. — a.  Ntupol — Cf.  iv.  17,  c.  By  the  plague  of  serpents 
in  this  ch.,  B.  conjectures  is  meant  a swarm  of  locusts,  which  com- 
mit infinite  devastation  in  the  S.  parts  of  Russia  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  which  must  have  caused  such  a scarcity  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  as  to  have  necessitated  the  Neuri  for  a time 
to  quit  their  own  country  and  seek  sustenance  elsewhere.  “ They 
afterwards  returned.”  Cf.  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  10,  note. 

b.  kivSvvivovoi  ....  elvat — videntur  esse,  sunt,  run  the  risk  of  being 
thought,  are  like  to  be  thought.  A phrase  very  common  in  Plato 
and  Xenophon.  V. 

c.  \vko£  yivirat — The  wolf  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  131,  considers 
as  appertaining  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  to  have  been  a sym- 
bol of  that  luminary ; whence  also  Latona  was  represented  to  have 
come  to  Delos  and  brought  her  worship  thither  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans under  the  image  of  a she-wolf.  B.  Cf.  iv.  33,  a.  eat 
bfivbovat  It  \tyovrt(.  and  they  swear  it  too,  when  they  say  it.  Jelf,  § 
769,  2.  Kal  Si  (divided,  except  in  Epic,  by  the  word  in  which  the 
contrast  resides)  may  be  translated  by,  and  on  the  other  side,  qlso, 
then  too,  which  is  derived  from  its  original  force  of  in  the  second 
place. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  ’AvSpofdyoi — “ This  tribe,”  says  R.  p.  86,  “ must 
have  occupied  Polish  Russia,  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Prypetz, 
the  western  head  of  the  Borysthenes.”  Gatterer,  who  is  quoted 
and  followed  by  Heeren,  Scyth.  p.  II,  says  it  is  plain  that  neither 
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the  name  of  this  nation,  nor  the  name  “ Melanchlaeni,”  were  the 
peculiar  appellation  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  that 
they  were  called  Battanue  at  a later  period,  and  were  a branch  of 
the  German  stock ; and  that  the  appellations  by  which  Hdtus 
speaks  of  them  were  derived  from  the  Greeks.  That  those  whom 
he  calls  the  Androphagi,  adds  Schw.,  should  have  been  accustomed 
to  support  life  on  the  raw  flesh  of  horses,  may  be  believed ; but 
not  that  they  should  have  lived  on  human  flesh  ; a custom,  more- 
over, which  would  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the  wise  and  equit- 
able answer  attributed  to  them  in  iv.  119. 

b.  loQrjra  Si  Qoptoi'nt  . . . yXixraav  Si  iStrjv-  “ An  important  use 

of  brachylogy  is  where  several  objects  depend  on  one  verb,  which 
strictly  can  be  applied  to  only  one  of  them ; but  the  notion  of  the 
verb  is  such  as  admits  of  a more  general  or  more  particular  appli- 
cation. This  sort  of  brachylogy  is  called  Zeugma.  Cf.  11.  iii.  326. 
Pind.  01.  i.  88,  &c.”  Jelf,  § 895,  5.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  above, 
the  latter  yXwa.  ct  id.  is  referred  to  the  idea  of  ixova *>  contained  in 
Qopiovai. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  MiXuyxXaivot — H.  l.l.-p.  11,  agrees  with  R.  p.  86, 
in  placing  the  Anthropophagi  in  the  vicinity  of  Smolensk,  and  the 
Melanchlreni  near  Moscow. 

Ch.  CVIII. — a.  BovSivot — Cf.  iv.  21,  b.  yXav kov — iruppSv,  blue- 
eyed,  and  red-haired.  Schw.,  B.,  and  H.  Scyth.  1.  1.  p.  12.  The 
wooden  city,  and  the  lake  of  the  Budini,  mentioned  in  the  following 
chapt.,  are  commented  on  by  H.  Scyth.  p.  27,  seqq.  The  wooden 
city,  which  the  Geloni,  originally  Gks  w-ho  had  retired  thither 
from  the  commercial  towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  inhabited,  was  a 
commercial  establishment,  a slobode,  designed  as  a staple  for  the 
fur  trade ; it  wTas  founded  by  the  Gk  traders  of  the  Pontus,  and  con- 
tained buildings  and  temples  for  their  use.  The  lake  was  a species 
of  preserve  for  the  various  animals  whose  fur  was  valuable,  otters, 
beavers,  and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind ; either  sables,  or  the 
sea-dogs,  phocce  vitulince,  which  inhabit  the  lakes  of  Siberia ; the 
surprising  size  of  whose  heads  justifies  the  expression  employed  by 
Hdtus  in  describing  them. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  pQnporoayiovai — eat  lice.  Ritter  interprets  it  eat 
the  seeds  of  the  fir-cone,  but  neither  this  sense,  nor  that  which  sup- 
poses some  species  of  fish  to  be  intended,  appears  applicable  to  the 
passage.  Eaters  of  lice  are  also  spoken  of  in  iv.  168,  among  the 
Libyans,  by,  Strabo  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  and  by 
Pomponius  Mela  and  Pliny  Phthirophagi  are  mentioned  among 
the  Scythian  tribes.  B. 

b.  9r)pia  riTpayu>voirp6<renra,  Schw.  and  B.  observe  “ Quaenam 
quidem  alia  animalia  dicat  quadrato  vultu,  definire  non  ausim.” 
Perhaps,  as  B.  suggests,  Hdtns  may  have  only  seen  the  dried  or 
stuffed  heads  of  the  animals,  and  these  may  have  lost  their  natural 
shape  and  so  deceived  him.  Cf.  iv.  108,  o. 
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Ch.  CX. — a.  'ZavpofitiTtwv  k.t.X.  Cf.  iv.  21,  a. 

b.  ’Apatovas — “ Justin,  ii.  4,  describes  the  origin  of  the  Amazons 
to  be  this  : a colony  of  exiled  Scythians  established  themselves  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  river  Ther- 
modon ; and  being  exceedingly  troublesome  to  their  neighbours, 
the  men  were  all  massacred.  This  accounts  very  rationally  for  the 
existence  of  a community  of  women ; but  who  can  believe  that  it 
continued  ?”  R.  p.  91.  The  legend  of  the  Amazons  is  well  known. 
Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  405,  seqq.,  conceives  it  to  have  arisen  from  the 
female  attendants  on  the  Ephesian  Diana,  a deity  represented  as 
well  beneficent  and  nourishing,  as  with  the  attributes  of  war  and 
destruction ; a double  and  opposite  character,  traceable  in  the  other 
branches  of  her  worship.  The  native  place  of  this  deity  was  pro- 
bably Cappadocia,  where  the  sight  of  the  innumerable  female 
slaves,  UpotovXo «,  engaged  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
in  her  temples,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  army  of  Amazons,  cele- 
brating, as  they  did,  with  frantic  rites  a divinity  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a Bellona  and  a Magna  Mater.  The  theory  of  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  115,  175,  is  not  very  dissimilar — that  they  were  a 
class  of  female  Lunar  worshipers,  of  a warlike  as  well  as  a re- 
ligious character — that  the  word,  in  short,  signified  viragoes,  and 
was  derived  from  the  Circassian  maza,  the  moon.  The  word  oiop, 
Ritter  observes,  w'ho  refers  the  legend  to  Oriental  mythology,  re- 
sembles the  Sanscrit  viroh,  a man,  or  hero.  “ The  belief  of  the  Grks 
in  their  existence  as  a real  historical  race,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  peculiar  wray  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the  Caucasian 
districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties  which  in  other  countries 
devolve  upon  men,  as  well  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modern  travellers.”  Smith’s  C. 
D.,  Amazons.  Kara  xvua,  The  singular  has  sometimes  a collective 
force,  and  stands  for  tne  plural ; this  arose  from  a poetical  way  of 
looking  at  plurality  as  unity.  Jelf,  § 354,  1. 

c.  Kp rifivov(.  On  the  Palus  Mseotis ; the  name  is  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  be  of  Gk  origin,  and  to  refer  to  the  rocky  situation  of 
the  place,  which  he  conceives  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  near 
Taganrog.  B.  liti  tovtuiv  (sc.  'iinrwv  supplied  from  'irrirotpopiiitfi).  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 893,  d.,  Brachylogy.  A substantive  cognate  to  some  word  in 
the  sentence  is  supplied  from  that  word  ( naptbwpa ). 

Ch.  CXI  I. — a.  {oijv  iZtoov,  Accusat.  cognate  subst.  Jelf,  § 552,  a. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  ivexptprriTo,accessit,  Veneris  causa.  Cf.iii.  85.  B. 

b.  tKnXiuaavTo  from  ktiXou,  mansuefecerunt,  tamed,  won  over.  Cf. 
Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  30,  tipi  a KriXov  'AtppoSiras.  W. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  at  open  pat  yuvalcef  k.t.X.  Hdtus  has  here 
attributed  to  the  women  of  Scythia  the  manners  of  those  of  Greece, 
among  whom  to  ivSbv  pivttv  k ai  otKovpnv  wras  the  first  virtue.  V . 
Cf.  the  close  of  the  funeral  oration,  Thucyd.  ii.  45,  and  Aristot. 
Rhet.  i.  5,  6. 
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b.  avfx<t>ipi<rQai  to  agree  with  them,  lice  on  good  terms  with  them.  B. 
Cf.  S.  and  L.  D. 

c.  It  i/iituiv  avrtuiv,  by  ourselves,  apart,  separate.  Cf.  ix.  17. — 
It  iwvriov  k.  r.  X.  he  bade  them  take  their  post  by  themselves  ; and  v. 
98.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  3,  e. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  to  iwifidWov — Cf.  ii.  180,  c. 

b.  <p<>i 3of  ....  Hot — terror  and  affright:  the  latter  word  is  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  Ammonius,  from  the  former,  as  being  more 
lasting.  B. 

Ch.  CXV  I — a.  rwv  'ZavpogaTiuiv — Cf.  iv.  21,  a. 

Ch.  CXVII.  — a.  <l>ii >vij — vopiZovni  Sc.,  use  customarily  the 
Scythian  tongue.  Cf.  Jelf,  Transmissive  Dat.  § 591,  obs.  In  the 
construction  of  voyifrtv  there  seems  to  be  a notion  supplied  by  the 
mind,  of  xt>W<*0ai,  or  some  such  word,  to  which  vapilav  added  the 
notion  of  “ habitually,  being  accustomed” and  was  thence  substituted 
for  it.  Cf.  ii.  50,  c.,  iv.  63,  a. 

b.  ffoXoortJovrtc  airy,  speaking  it  incorrectly,  making  soUecisms  in  it. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 603,  Circumstantial  or  modal  Dative,  irpir  av — dTOKnivy, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 848,  1,  2,  4,  obs.  1. 

Ch.  CXVII1. — a.  ’Eiri  r ovrwv  k.t.X.  On  the  causes,  &c.  of 
Darius’  Scythian  expedition,  cf.  iv.  83,  a.  On  the  probability,  or 
improbability,  that  “Darius  ever  really  traversed  the  regions  in 
Scythia  that  Hdtus  describes,”  see  the  excellent  remarks  in  Thirl- 
wall  ii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  200,  &c.  Niebuhr,  Geog.  Researches,  p.  57,  has 
some  observations  on  this  expedition,  and  on  Scythian  History7  in 
general,  well  worthy  the  reader’s  attention.  “ Hdtus  mentions 
only  three  events  in  the  history  of  the  Scythians.  First,  that  they 
subdued  the  Median  empire  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Egypt;  which 
they  lost  after  28  years’  dominion.  Secondly,  the  expedition  of 
Darius.  Third,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  Bellum  Pelop. 
Scyles  in  vain  fled  to  Sitalces,  and  was  given  up  to  Octamasdes. 
At  the  time  when  Hdtus  wrote,  above  80  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  expedition  of  Darius;  but  had  he  collected  hiB  information 
many  years  earlier,  it  might  even  then  have  been  altogether  false. 
Nothing  can  be  so  fabulous  as  that  a million  of  men  should  have 
marched  beyond  the  Don,  through  a desert  of  many  hundred  miles 
in  width,  where  the  grass  and  pasturage  was  destroyed,  and  re- 
turned unmolested  over  such  riyers  as  the  Don,  the  Dniester,  and 
the  Dnieper ; nor  indeed  would  the  king  have  so  soon  given  up  an 
expedition  he  commanded  in  person.  In  short,  the  whole  matter 
involves  an  impossibility,  nor  have  we  any  certain  historical  know- 
ledge of  it  at  all.  As  to  their  form  of  government,  Hdtus  takes  for 
granted  the  assertion  that  the  Scythians  were  all  dependent  on  the 
Royal  Horde,  on  which  point  he  adduces  no  testimony  whatever. 
Connexions  of  this  kind  were  uncertain,  and  short  in  duration,  and 
when  Thucydides  wrote,  the  nation  was  disunited  and  broken  up 
into  separate  tribes.”  Add  also  H.  Scyth.  ch.  i.  p.  4. — “ The  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  Darius’  Scythian  expedition  rested  upon  tradition 
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collected  in  Olbia  and  in  Scythia  itself ; iv.  81. — on  this  point  I ac- 
knowledge with  the  excellent  biographer  of  Hdtus,  Dahimann,  (p. 
120,  seqq.,  which  see  throughout,)  that  there  is  much  exaggeration 
in  the  assertion  of  these  people  that  Darius  reached  the  Wolga  and 
raised  some  forts  on  that  river.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Per- 
sian army  contained  an  abundance  of  light  cavalry,  which,  like  the 
Cossacks  before  the  Russian  regular  armies,  could  and  must  have 
advanced  in  all  directions  as  the  Scythians  retired  before  them.  I 
would  not  maintain,  however,  that  the  vanguard  of  the  Persian 
army  reached  the  Wolga,  but  only  give  the  point  of  view  in 
which  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  look  upon  the  subject”  Cf.  iv. 
143,  a. 

b.  Ik  yiaav  Kariifxtvoi — Cf.  iii.  38,  a.  ovkuiv  not rjirert  ravra,  cf.  Jelf, 
§ 752, 3.  Cf.  § 860,  8. 

c.  ini  Tovrtf),  on  this  condition , on  these  terms,  i.  e.  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  you  do  not  help  us.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  c. 

d.  oiiStv  n paWov — y ob,  cf.  Jelf,  § 749,  3.  After  y,  quam,  after 
comparatives,  or  comparative  expressions,  ov  is  sometimes  used,  as 
a repetition  of  the  negative  notion  of  disjunction  implied  in  these 
expressions.  Cf.  v.  94,  vii.  16,  there  quoted. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  6 rcXuv&c — the  Geloni.  Cf.  i.  2,  d. 

b.  Kai  tifieiy  iruoofitOa.  From  Trao\ui,  nos  quoque  (hanc  invasionem) 
non  tolerabimus,  s.  sinemus,  B.  The  conjectures  of  ovk  oirrofitBa — ovk 
inctioofitOa,  & c.,  seem  needless. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  ret  iraptZiouv.  Opt.  without  dv  after  an  expression 
of  indefiniteness.  Jelf,  § 831,  2. 

b.  ti  Si  ftr)  iKovTtg  yi — «XX’  aKovretQ.  Where  one  alternative  is 
contrasted  with  the  others,  yi  is  used  with  the  one  on  which  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid.  “ If  you  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  you  shall 
involuntarily.”  Jelf,  § 735,  2. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  ciafidv-nov  Se . . . . TavoiV  k.  t.  X.  This  passage 
involves  a great  difficulty  as  to  how  the  Persians  were  able  so 
quickly  and  easily  to  traverse  the  country  between  the  Ister  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  a journey,  according  to  Hdtus  himself,  iv.  101, 
of  20  days,  even  leaving  the  rest  of  his  career  in  Scythia  out  of  the 
question.  The  conjecture  of  Palmer,  Exercitt.  ad  Graec.  Auct.  p. 
21,  is  that  Darius  either  believed  that  the  Hypanis,  or  perhaps  the 
Borysthenes,  was  the  Tanais,  or  pretended  to  believe  it,  out  of  a 
desire  to  increase  his  own  reputation.  B.  Cf.  iv.  118,  a.  R.  p. 
1 13,  observes  that  “ even  taking  Scythia  under  the  limits  assigned 
by  Hdtus  himself,  that  is,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais,  the  ex- 
tent is  such,  as  to  require  60  days  for  an  army  even  to  march 
through  it ; and  reckoning  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Tanais  only, 
no  less  than  50.  Had  Scythia  indeed  been  confined  within  the 
supposed  dimensions,  4000  stades,  53  days’  constant  marching 
would  have  sufficed  both  for  the  way  out  and  home.  But  the  cir- 
cuit taken  by  Darius  cannot  well  be  estimated  at  less  than  150  days’ 
or  5 months’  march ; and  had  he  barely  gone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tanais  and  back,  100  days  would  be  required,  although  no  halts 
were  allowed  for,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  When  it  is 
stated  therefore  that  the  60  days,  iv.  98,  a.,  were  not  expired,  after 
the  Persians  had  passed  the  borders  of  the  Agathyrsi  on  their  re- 
turn, iv.  132,  and  not  long  expired  when  Darius  came  to  the  bridge, 
this  must  surely  be  an  error,  though  he  might  have  expected  to  re- 
turn about  that  time.”  See  D.’s  criticism  of  R.  p.  120,  121. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  sc  rt )v  ipij/iav — Cf.  iv.  22,  where  this  desert  is 
also  mentioned.  Gatterer  considers  it  to  lie  the  Uralian  desert, 
situated  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga,  the  same  now  called  by 
the  Calmucks  Naryn , and  by  the  Russians  Itynpeski.  Mannert 
thinks  the  desert  near  the  salt  lake  Elton,  beyond  the  Volga,  is 
meant.  B.  On  the  Thyssagetee  and  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ch.,  cf.  iv.  22,  a.,  on  the  Tanais,  iv.  57,  a.,  and  on 
the  wooden  town  mentioned  above,  iv.  108,  a. 

Ch.  CXXIV. — a.  6ktu>  Tti\ta — D.  p.  120,  seqq.,  quoted  by  B., 
considers  the  fact  that  ruins  of  these  castles  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Hdtus  as  certain,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks,  but 
observes  that  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  built  by 
Darius ; a point  admitting  of  great  doubt,  as  the  reason  and  object 
of  their  erection  by  that  monarch  is  by  no  means  manifest.  R.  p. 
103,  seqq.,  appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  Persians  did  reach 
the  Oarus,  the  Wolya,  and  fixes  the  bound  of  the  expedition  at  the 
great  bend  of  that  river  near  Saratow.  He  appears,  however,  and 
with  good  reason,  sceptical  about  the  distances  compared  with  the 
time  allowed,  and  alludes  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of  supplying  such 
a host  with  food.  Cf.  iv.  1 18,  a.,  122,  «.,  and  D.  1. 1.  throughout. 

Ch.  CXXV. — a.  vwiKtfwpovrac  k.  t.  X. — semet  ex  conspectu  aufe- 
rentes.  W.  Getting  the  start  by  a day’s  journey,  a day's  journey  ahead. 

Ch.  CXXVI. — a.  Aaipovit — ill-fated,  ill-starred  being,  according 
to  Schw.  and  so  S.  and  L.  D.,  O luckless  wight.  Lange  renders  it 
wonderful  or  strange  man,  cf.  viii.  84,  and  the  Italian  translation 
O stravagantissimo  degli  uomini.  B.  l£6v  rot,  when  it  is  in  your 
power.  Accusative  absolute.  Cf.  v.  49.  rrapix°v  quum  liceat. 
Xpauv  quum  oporteret.  Jelf,  § 700,  1,  a. 

b.  yijv  rt  Kai  Mwp — Cf.  vi.  48,  and  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23,  § 18,  to 
SiSovai  yjjv  Kai  iiluft  SovXibuv  iari.  The  same  form  of  acknowledging 
submission,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxii.  4,  mentions  as  existing  among  the 
Germans  of  his  time.  It  lasted  through  the  middle  ages,  as  is 
evident  from  Ducange.  Glossary,  ii.  p.  103.  Cf.  also  Virg.  iLn. 
viii.  128.  B. 

Ch.  CXXVII.— a.  i)V  fir)  ...  . \oyo£  aipy.  Cf.  i.  132,  b.  On 
Aia  ....  Kai  'hrritfv,  cf.  iv.  58,  b. 

b.  sXaitiv  Xtyu,  plorare  jubeo,  I bid  you  go  howl,  = I bid  you  go 
hang  yourself,  I defy  you,  or  something  of  that  kind : a common 
phrase  among  the  Attic  writers,  in  which,  under  a kind  of  eu- 
phemism, the  wish  is  conveyed  that  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
may  have  evils  to  undergo  and  deplore.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Ach.  1131, 
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Equit.  433;  Plut.  62,  612;  Av.  341,  &c.  B.  Cf.  also  Horace  i.  Sat. 
x.  90,  “ Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras.” 

Ch.  CXXVlII. — a.  iloti  irXavav  K.r.X. — it  appeared  good  to 
them,  they  decided,  no  longer  to  lead  the  Persians  about,  but  to  attack 
them  whenever  they  were  taking  their  meals.  TXra  aiptopivoi  s. 
avaipthfievoi.  qui  prandent  cibumque  sumunt,  occurs  also  in  iii.  26, 
vii.  120.  W.  It  is  rendered  by  Schw.  going  out  to  orage.  B. 
perfers  the  interpretation  of  W. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  To  ci  rolai  k.  r.  X.  On  the  ass,  which  the  Per- 
sians employed  in  war,  Creuzer  refers  to  Gesenius,  on  Isaiah  xxi. 
7,  where  the  prophet  describes  in  a vision  the  forces  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians ; “ And  the  watchman  saw  a chariot  with  a couple 
of  horsemen,  a chariot  of  asses,  and  a chariot  of  camels,”  &c.  B. 

b.  vppiZovTtg — braying.  Cf.  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  8,  8,  and  Pind. 
Pyth.  x.  55.  W. 

c.  6p0d  iaravnc  ra  <lra  k.  r.  X.  Perhaps  borrowed  from  the  fine 
description  of  the  horse  in  Sophocles  Elect.  25.  Cf.  also  Horace 
ii.  Od.  xix.  4. 

d.  ravra  piv  ....  rov  iro\cpov.  bpipovro  (sc.  Tlipaai)  from  ifxptaOai, 
re/xirtare,  adipisci.  Schw.  So  also  G.,  atquc  hoc,  leve  quidem,  sed 
aliquid  ad  belli  successum  adepti-sunt  Persce.  They  received  this  as  a 
small  help  toward  the  war.  S.  and  L.  D.  This  construction 
appears  preferable  to  Valias’,  as  it  refers  the  plural  verb  to  the 
masc.  nom.  ITspiraf,  instead  of  to  the  neut  ravra. 

Ch.  CXXXII. — a.  ovvtoryKii  St  raiiry — was  opposed  to,  clashed 
with,  this.  Cf.  i.  208,  a.  On  Gobryas,  cf.  iii.  70. 

b.  'Hv  pi)  bpviQiq  jc.  r.  X.  Cf.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1222.  ijv  pi)  yt 
Qtiiyuv  bc$vyy£  vpb(  aiQtpa,  and  Plautus  Amph.  i.  I,  294.  V. 

Ch.  CXXXIV. — a.  rijv  diropir/v.  Cf.  iv.  83,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXV. — a.  Tip  KaOaptp  rov  arparov — Cf.  i.  211,  a. 

b.  'itoav  rijc  poivijc.  Sent  forth  (of)  their  voice.  Gen.  Partitive. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 533,  3.  Any  verb  whose  operation  extends  only  to  part 
of  the  objects  signified  by  the  objective  substantive  may  be  follow- 
ed by  a partitive  genitive.  Cf.  i.  67,  vii.  6.  card  x^PTlv’ ,w  their 
place  just  as  they  were,  in  their  former  position.  Cf.  also  vii.  95,  &c. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  avarpatbevTie,  having  combined  their  forces. 
Cf.  i.  101,  a.  Near  the  end  of  tne  ch.  rrapaarpeoutOa,  we  toill  arrange 
or  dispose  of  for  our  oum  purposes.  S.  and  L.  D.  cf.  viii.  80,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  MiX ndSuo  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  also  vi.  34,  133,  &c. 
On  what  Hdtus  here  relates  of  Miltiades,  Thirlwall,  ii.  ch.  xiv.  p. 
203,  remarks,  “ Though  Histiseus  was  so  well  rewarded  for  his 
loyalty,  we  do  not  find  that  Miltiades’  treason  was  ever  punished ; 
cf.  vi.  30,  a.,  for  he  remained  long  unmolested  in  his  Chersonesian 
government,  and  was  driven  from  it  by  an  inroad  of  the  Scythians 
themselves,  three  years  before  he  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
it  by  the  Persians : an  impunity  which  reflects  great  doubt  on  the 
story  of  his  offence,  especially  as  it  was  no  less  glorious  at  Athens, 
than  it  was  dangerous  to  him  while  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
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Persian  arms.”  oCrt  auroc  M.  otof  n (Oral — aXXov  ovbiva  oi'c'apv, 
as  if  it  had  been  olov  re.  In  this  construction  (change  of  the  im- 
personal into  the  personal)  another  clause  sometimes  follow^, 
referring  to  some  other  person ; and  the  acc.  of  this  person  is  used 
with  the  infin.  as  if  the  impersonal  form  had  been  used  in  the  for- 
mer clause.  Jelf,  § 677,  2,  obs.  2. 

Ch.  CXXXVII.— a.  ot  cicuftipovric  re  rr)v  \pij<pov — gui  hanc  sen- 
tentiam  (a  Miltiadis  sententid)  alienam  s.  contrariam  ferebant.  B. 
On  Strattis  cf.  viii.  132,  iEaces,  vi.  13,  and  on  Histieeus,  v.  30,  seqq. 
iovn  c Xoyou  k.  t.  X.,  being  of  note  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Jelf,  § 518,  l. 

Ch.  CXXXIX. — a.  ran....  blovrat,  i.  e.  you  are  showing  us 
the  right  way.  Cf.  vi.  73,  and  iEsch.  Agam.  184,  and  Prom.  V. 
497-  W.  are  advancing , succeeding.  S.  and  L.  Diet. 

Ch.  CXLII. — a.  T avra  ....  dwippiirrau  hccc  a Scythis  in  Ionas 
projiciuntur  dicteria  ; these  reproaches,  or  keen  words,  have  been 
shot  forth.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  i.  153.  direppopi  6 K.  and  vi.  69, 
viii.  92. 

Ch.  CXLIII. — a.  Mtyd/3aJov,  One  MS.  reads  M«yn/3u£ov,  but 
the  name  was  a common  one  among  the  Persians ; and  the  person 
intended  is  probably  not  the  Megabyzus  in  iii.  160.  B.  See  the 
remarks  of  D.,  p.  121,  on  the  statement  that  a portion  of  the  army 
of  Darius,  no  less  than  80,000  men,  are  here  said  to  have  remained 
behind  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  ; as  invalidating  the  notion  of  R., 
cf.  iv.  122,  a.,  of  the  length  of  the  march,  and  showing  that  the 
whole  account  of  the  expedition — an  occurrence  only  30  years 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Hdtus — was  greatly  exaggerated. 

Ch.  CXLIV. — a.  iv  BvZavrtep.  Constantinople,  a Megarian  co- 
lony, as  well  as  Chalcedon  and  many  others  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Bithynia.  Chalcedon  was  founded  685,  and  Byzantium  658, 
b.  c.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 85,  notes  12  and  15,  where  abundant  refer- 
ences are  given  on  both  these  colonies. 

Ch.  CXLV. — a.  rov  avrbv  . . . %povov  k.  t.  X.  If  this  expedition 
to  Libya  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Scythian  campaign,  it  would  fall  about  507  b.  C.  Read  D.  p. 
122,  123. 

b.  rwv  Ik  rrjQ  ’Apyoiff  k.  r.  X.  H.,  P.  A.  § 79,  speaking  of  Melos  and 
Thera,  says,  “ these  islands  were  chiefly  colonized  by  AchiPans  and 
Minyse,  the  latter  having  sought  shelter  in  Laconia,  on  being  ex- 
pelled from  their  original  possessions  in  Lemnos  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
fugitives  from  Attica.  Theras,  of  the  line  of  Agida:,  led  the  co- 
lonists, and  from  him  one  of  the  islands  received  the  name  Thera, 
instead  of  that  of  Calliste,  which  it  had  till  then  borne.  From 
that  island  Battus  founded  Cyrene,‘632  h.  c.,  where  his  descend- 
ants were  still  reigning  as  late  as  440  b.  c.”  On  the  Minyae,  cf. 
Thirlw.  i.  c.  4,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Laconia,  &c.  &c.,  c.  vii.  p. 
269,  &c.  of  the  same  vol.,  where  the  probabilities  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Hdtus’  account  are  discussed.  Cf.  also  p.  278. 

c.  poTpav — ptrix0VTlS'  Cf.  Jelf,  § 535,  obs.  1. 
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Ch.  CXLVI. — a.  lirti  Hjv  f/uWov  when  then  they  were 

about  to  make  away  with  than,  put  them  to  death,  &c.  The  same 
story,  V.  notes,  is  told  by  Polyaenus,  Plutarch,  and  Val.  Maximus, 
who  adds,  that  the  supposed  women  were  allowed  to  pass  with 
their  heads  veiled  on  account  of  their  feigned  grief.  Lavalette 
and  Lord  Nithsdale  escaped  from  prison  in  a similar  way. 

Ch.  CXLVII. — a.  eijpac  e.r.X.  Cf.  Thirlw.  i.  c.  7,  p.  268,  and 
p.  '277,  seqq.  Cf.  also  vi.  52,  b. 

b.  Oripy  viprv,  Santorin.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  CXLVIII. — a.  oi  yap  irXfiivic  k.  t.  X.  On  the  probability  of 
this  account  of  this  settlement  in  Triphvlia  being  correct,  see 
Thirlw.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  269.  Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  § 15,  note  20. 

b.  e it’  ipio  'HXfloi  liropOtjaav.  Muller,  Orchem.  p.  374,  refers  this 
event  to  Olymp.  lx.,  when  war  raged  between  the  Minyae  and  the 
El®ans.  Mannert  refers  it  to  the  time  of  the  3rd  Messenian  war, 
464 — 461  b.  c.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Elaeans  received 
this  territory,  in  return  for  having  aided  the  Spartans.  B.  D.,  p. 
43,  considers  it  to  have  happened  shortly  before  the  time  when 
Hdtus  visited  these  cities,  when  on  his  travels  through  Greece. 
See  also  his  note,  p.  43. 

Ch.  CXLIX. — a.  biv  tv  \vkoi at.  Cf.  Matth.  x.  16,  “Behold,  I 
send  you  forth,”  &c.  W. 

b.  A iytiSai  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  Thirlw.  i.  c.  7,  p.  270,  and  v.  57,  «• 

Ch.  CL. — a.  ktiZuv  tv  Atfivy  iroXjv.  “Our  curiosity  might  be 
more  reasonably  excited  to  inquire,  how  it  happened  that  no  Greek 
colonies  had  taken  the  same  course  before,  viz.  to  Libya,  than,  amid 
the  contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  authors  on  a subject 
in  its  own  nature  obscure,  to  determine  the  causes  which,  circ.  632 
B.  c.,  induced  Battus,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Thera,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa.”  Thirlw. 
ii.  c.  12,  p.  95. 

Ch.  CLI. — a.  riXarsav  vrjaov — now  called  Bomba.  R.  p.  609. 

Ch.  CLII. — a.  Tapryaaov,  Cf.  i.  163,  a. 

b.  yv  aKtjpaTov  rovrov  t'ov  \povov,  wan  that  time  untouched,  un- 
visited  (by  merchants)  ; so  Schw.  intactum,  i.  e.  illibatum,  nondum 
frequentatum.  “ This  may  appear  to  contradict  i.  163,  that  tht 
Phoceeans  were  the  first  who  caused  Tartessus  to  be  known  to  the 
Gks.  The  Samians,  however,  were  the  first  acquainted  with  it, 
but  did  not  discover  it  to  the  other  Greeks,  and  by  that  means  kept 
to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  place.”  L.,  quoted  in  the  Oxf. 
Ed.  Cf.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  486,  “ The  Samians  returned 
home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tarshish, 
says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh  and  undisturbed ; the  gold 
of  its  neighbouring  mines  was  a treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by 
its  possessors ; they  bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers,  in  return 
for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civilized  living,  which  barbarians 
cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  in- 
deed living  in  the  old  ages  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so 
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fresh  and  untouched,  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  state  of  decre- 

Eitude : its  mines,  then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  ex- 
austed ; and  after  having  in  its  turn  discovered  and  almost 
drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a forsaken 
wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the 
past  to  ennoble  it.” 

c.  ypv-rrwv  KtfaXal  jrpoicpoaaoi  urn — gryphum  capita  prominentia, 
i.  e.  griffins'  heads  carved  round  probably  the  edge  of  the  howl  as  an 
ornament.  W.,  Schw.,  and  B.  So  also  S.  and  L.  £>.,  set  at  regular 
distances  round  it. 

Ch.  CLV.  — a.  taxv6<fiii>vo{  sal  rpavXbf,  stuttering  and  lisping. 
<5 Wo  ti,  for  some  other  reason.  B.  Others  render  some  other  name 
—sc.  ovofta.  It  appears  from  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  104,  &c.,  referred  to 
by  B.,  that  his  name  before  was  Aristotle. 

b.  Barr’,  ini  fwvr/v  k.  t.  X.  JBattus,  (or,  0 king,)  thou  hast  come 
for  a voice,  to  get  or  gain  a voice.  On  t?ri,  Causal,  expressing  the 
object  or  intention,  with  verbs  expressing  or  implying  motion,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 635,  3.  On  this  oracle,  cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  (59,  seqq.)  105, 
C)  ftaxap  ink  IFoXtipvaarou  c.  r.  X.  B. 

Ch.  CLVI. — a.  ovvefiptro  iraXiyrorwg,  it  turned  out  ill  to  him 
again.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  next  ch.  and  vii.  8. 
b.  TlXaria— the  island  of  Bomba,  iv.  151. 

Ch.  CLVII. — a.  "Ajimc,  Temmineh  on  the  main-land  over  against 
the  island  of  Bomba.  B. 
b.  varat — hills  and  valleys.  Schw. 

Ch.  CLVIII. — a.  irapairriodpivot  ol  Ai'/3tiec  k.  t.  X.  The  Libyans 
having  requested  their  permission  to  be  allowed  to  lead  them  into  a 
better  country.  B. 

b.  *ip cwa. — probably  where  the  fountain  Ersen  now  is ; M.  Pacho 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmorique.  Paris,  1828,  p.  53.  The  fountain 
of  Apollo  was  doubtless  the  fountain  CyrS,  from  which  the  town 
in  all  probability  derived  its  name.  That  which  is  called  Thestis 
in  the  following  ch.  is  not  the  same,  according  to  B.,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  preceding;  but,  according  to  L.,  is  considered 
to  be  the  Libyan  name  of  the  spring,  while  CyrS,  he  conceives,  is 
the  Grecian.  Foundation  of  Cyrene,  631  b.  c.  Thirl w.,  ii.  c.  12, 
p.  95,  observes,  “ At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  a part  of  the 
coast,  which,  with  a little  aid  of  art,  afforded  a commodious  har- 
bour, near  the  gushing  spring  of  Cyre,  the  Gks  founded  Cyrene, 
and  soon  converted  the  adjacent  land  into  a luxuriant  garden,  while 
they  extracted  from  its  rocky  basis  the  materials  of  imperishable 
monuments.  Cyrene  became,  as  Pindar  expresses  it,  tne  root  of 
other  cities ; perhaps  of  several  which  have  been  forgotten.  Four 
of  them — its  port  Apollonia,  Barce,  Tauchira,  and  Hesperis,  which 
seemed  by  its  fortunate  position  to  rival  or  realize  tne  fabulous 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides — composed,  with  the  capital,  what  in 
later  times  was  called  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.’' — “ All  these  towns, 
R.  p.  611,  observes,  not  only  exist  now,  under  the  form  of  either 
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towns  or  villages,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  names  are  scarcely 
changed  from  what  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have  been 
among  the  Gks.  They  are  now  called  Kurin,  Barca,  ToUamata, 
Bernic,  and  Taukera.”  Cf.  Cyrene  and  Cyrenaica,  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  o ovpavbg  rerptjTai.  meaning  that  here  there  was  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Cf.  Gen.  vii.  1 1,  “ The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.”  W. 

Ch.  CLIX. — a.  liri  yijs  avaba.rrp.tp,  on  condition  of  a division  of 
land,  on  the  terms  of  giving  them  a share  in  the  public  land.  “ The 
public  or  demesne  land  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  was  na- 
turally looked  to  as  a resource  on  every  admission  of  new  citizens. 
They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of  freehold  land,  according  to 
the  general  notion  of  a citizen’s  condition ; but  this  land  could 
only  be  found  by  a division  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  public, 
and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in 
the  Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens 
was  followed  by  a call  for  a division  of  the  public  land,  cf.  Thucyd. 
v.  4,  Herodot.  iv.  159,  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old 
citizens  as  an  act  of  revolutionary  violence.”  Arnold  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  158.  Cf.  vii.  155,  b.  See  also  on  the  changes  in  the 
government  of  Cyrene,  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  181,  seqq.,  and  iv.  161,  b. 

b.  avWtxU'tvTOQ  li  bfii\ov  jtoXXoC — From  the  division  of  the  tribes 
by  Demonax,  iv.  161,  we  may  infer  that  the  new  colonists  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Peloponnesians,  Cretans,  and  islanders  of  the 
iEgaean.  That  they  were  many  in  number,  is  evident  from  the 
mention  in  the  following  ch.  that  7000  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the 
Cyrenreans  perished.  Among  the  colonists  the  Cretans  were  pre- 
dominant in  numbers,  according  to  Raoul  Rochette,  iii.  p.  268.  B. 

c.  irepira/ivo/ttvoi  yrjv  troWr/v — being  deprived,  curtailed,  of  a great 
portion  of  their  land.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 545,  3. 

d.  tboaav  otpiac  avroiic  'Airpiy  k.  r.  X.  On  this  expedition  of  Apries, 
circ.  b.  c.  571,  or  570,  cf.  ii.  161,  a.  and  ref. 

e.  Trapaxptorptvoi — (?)  despising  them.  Cf.  i.  108,  b.  In  S.  and 
L.  D.  q.  v.,  fighting  without  thought  of  life,  setting  nothing  by  their 
life.  Of.  vii.  223,  c. 

Ch.  CLX.— a.  roXtn  iwvrov  bbtXtptoim — Their  names,  according  to 
Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  Bapirj;,  p.  211,  were  Perseus,  Zacynthus,  Aris- 
tomedon,  and  Lycus.  B. 

b.  Buprt] — Cf.  iv.  158,  b. 

Ch.  CLXI.  — a.  KarapruTTfjpa — a reconciler,  composer  of  their 
troubles : B.  in  S.  and  L.  D.,  a reformer.  Cf.  v.  23,  29,  106.  The 
constitution  of  Cyrene,  B.  observes,  was  at  first  similar  to  that 
of  Sparta,  and  the  kgs,  studious  to  increase  their  prerogatives  and 
gain  power,  gave  cause  for  dissensions.  The  Mantineans  had  the 
character  of  possessing  excellent  laws,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  100. 

b.  rtpivta  t£iX(iii/  rai  tptotruvas — setting  apart  ( for  Battus)  certain 
domains,  and  sacerdotal  offices — the  land  being  assigned  as  his 
revenue,  and  the  priesthood  being  a regal  privilege,  as  among  the 
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Spartans ; cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  181,  182.  “ The  power  of  the  kings 
was  limited  within  the  narrowest  bounds ; and  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  revenues  flowing  from  the  sacerdotal  office  and 
their  own  lands,  whereas  they  had  before  claimed  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  state,”  &c.  <&c.  Cf.  also  i.  p.  142,  and  ii.  p.  63.  So 
also  B.  and  Thirlw.,  who  says,  that  “ Demonax,  after  determining 
the  respective  rights  of  the  new  and  old  colonists,  and  distributing 
them  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  formed  the  first,  probably  with  some  peculiar  privileges, 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  his  substantial  prerogatives, 
leaving  him  only  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  a domain,  and  certain 
priestly  offices.”  The  passage  in  the  text  is  referred  to  by  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  88,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  Romans  under 
their  kings.  “ The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,  these  were 
the  Greek  riyivri,  which  the  kings  always  had  assigned  to  them, 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and 
olives ; hence  he  was  in  a condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries, 
and  much  of  the  Roman  commerce  was  probably  carried  on  by 
the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as  was  the  case  in  Judsea 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon.” 

e.  if  pioov  r<fi  — surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 

people;  cf.  iii.  80,  vii.  164.  V. 

Ch.  CLXII. — a.  yipia.  privileges,  prerogatives ; cf.  i.  59,  l.  “ The 
word  here  refers  to  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  the  privileges  of 
which  the  kings  had  been  deprived.”  Muller,  l.  1. 

b.  if  'S.dgov,  For  there  was  friendship  between  the  Samians  and 
Cyreneans  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  latter  state,  cf.  iv.  152, 
and  at  this  time  Polycrates  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  from  whom 
Arcesilaus  might  have  expected  aid  in  being  restored  to  his  king- 
dom. B. 

c.  0ij<ravp<j» — Cf.  i.  14,  d.  lirt  travri  r<£  SiS.  at  every  present  that 
teas  given  her.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  d.  ’Em',  Causal.  It  expresses  also 
the  antecedent  as  well  as  the  final  cause. 

Ch.  CLXIII. — a.  liri  giv  rivaipac  Barrovf  k.t.X.  The  eight 
generations  are  as  follows : — 

b.  c. 

Battus  I.  the  founder  of  Cyrene  (o««rrrjp)  began  his  reign  631 
Arcesilaus  I.  . . . . . 599 

Battus  II.  the  happy  ....  583 

Arcesilaus  II.  the  oppressive  ....  560 

Battus  III.  the  lame  ....  550 

Arcesilaus  III.  son  of  Battus  III.  and  Pheretime  . 530 

Battus  IV.  the  handsome  . . . . 514 

Arcesilaus  IV.  . . . . . . 466 


This  last  kg  was  victor  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  and  v.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Bat- 
tus, from  w'hich  the  above  dates  are  taken,  and  Muller,  ii.  p.  182. 
“ He  ruled  with  harshness  and  protected  his  power  by  foreign 
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mercenaries.”  On  his  death,  perhaps  432  b.  c.,  his  s.  Battns  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  kingdom,  but  was  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
democratical  government  succeeded. 

b.  airAirtfiiri  k ar  ovpov,  trade  secundo  vento  ; i.  e.  let  them  go  their 
way  in  peace,  speed  them  on  their  toay.  Cf.  Soph.  Trach.  474,  and 
jEsch.  vii.  c.  Theb.  696,  lro>  ear'  ovpov.  W. 

c.  ravpoc  6 KaWnrrevaiv.  The  oracle  seems  to  hint  at  Alazir  the 
father-in-law  of  Arcesilaus,  who  perished  with  him ; so  Philip  the 
f.  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  designated  as  ravpoc  in  Diod.  xvi.  91. 
W.  So  also  in  iEsch.  Agam.,  Agamemnon  as  (3ovq  iiri  ttiarvy. 

Ch.  CLXIV. — a.  rovrovc  piv  vw  Kvi^ioi  c.  r.\.  Muller,  Dor.  i. 
p.  142,  145,  considers  that  this  kind  office  of  the  Cnidians  towards 
the  exiled  Cyreneans,  as  also  towards  the  Tarentines,  cf.  iii.  138, 
arose  from  their  memory  of  their  common  origin.  Their  being 
sent  to  Thera,  proves  that  there  was  still  intercourse  kept  up  be- 
tween the  mother-state  and  the  colony.  It  is  evident,  though 
Hdtus  does  not  state  it,  that  the  constitution  established  by  De- 
monax  was  overthrown,  and  that  the  regal  office  had  regained  its 
former  prerogatives.  Cf.  iv.  161.  B. 

b.  hr'  UZfpyaopevoic,  after  it  was  all  over.  Jelf,  § 634,  2,  b.  Cf.  § 
699,  obs.  2,  and  i.  170,  a. 

Ch.  CLXV. — a.  ij  St  ( and  then  she,  but  she,)  abry  k.  t.  X.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 655,  obs.  2.  ynav  yap  ot  Ik  tov  k.  t.  X.  Schw.  observes,  Hdtus 
makes  no  mention  of  Arcesilaus  in  iii.  13,  when  speaking  of  the 
gifts  sent  by  the  Cyreneans  to  Cambyses;  which,  as  B.  thinks, 
were  probably  sent  after  the  surrender  of  Cyrene,  as  a token  of  sub- 
mission. 

Ch.  CLXVI. — a.  mt66pivoc  yhp  rai  Itwv  k.  r.  X.  From  this  it 
seems  that  no  one  coined  money  before  Darius,  who  struck  the 
coins  that  bore  his  name.  Cf.  iii.  96.  The  idea  is  erroneous  that 
refers  the  name  of  the  Daric,  worth  16  drachmas,  and  of  the  purest 
gold,  to  another  prince  of  the  same  name,  and  not  to  Darius 
Hystaspes.  B. 

Ch.  CLXVII. — a.  AvSpa  Mapa<ptov — The  Maraphii  were  one  of 
the  Persian  tribes,  cf.  i.  125,  c.  H.,  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  214,  seqq.,  255, 
considers  this  to  be  nearly  the  only  instance  of  a general  being  ap- 
pointed of  any  other  tribe  than  the  Pasargadse,  and  of  the  family 
(generally)  of  the  Achmmenid®,  cf.  v.  32,  vii.  82,  88,  97,  or  such  as 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  house,  cf.  v.  116,  vi.  43, 
94.  The  Maraphii,  however,  were  one  of  the  3 noblest  tribes. 

b.  wpoavryia,  pretext,  alleged  cause.  Cf.  ix.  87,  b.,  and  vi.  44,  a. 

Ch.  CLXVIII. — a.  Aij3vts,  See  throughout  on  the  digression 
that  follows,  H.  Af.  Nat.  vol.  i.,  the  Introduct.,  and  ch.  i.  and  ch. 
vi.  particularly,  and  R.  §§  16,  22,  and  23.  “ Hdtus  collected  the 
materials  for  this  part  of  his  history  in  Egypt,  the  only  country  of 
Africa  that  he  is  known  to  have  visited.  He  repeatedly  appeals  to 
the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  Libya,  the  Carthaginians,  Am- 
monians,  Nasamonians,  and  others,  ii.  28,  32,  iv.  43,  173, 187,  195, 
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196,  whom  he  met  in  Egypt,  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  from 
the  Western  and  Southern  nations,  and  from  whom  he  collected 
his  accounts  respecting  the  interior  of  Africa : that  is,  from  the 
very  persons  themselves  who  performed  these  caravan  journeys, 
and  who,  without  doubt,  had  at  that  time  come  to  Egypt  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  these  caravans.  The  circumstance  of  his  com- 
puting the  distances  and  the  day’s  journeys  from  thence,  iv.  181, 
&c.,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  this  fact.  That  he  no  w'here  mentions 
these  caravans  was  probably  because  he  considered  it  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  his  object,  which  was  only  to  give  geographical 
information ; moreover,  to  those  who  have  travelled  much  and  seen 
much,  many  ideas  and  facts  become  so  familiar  that  they  are  apt 
to  pre-suppose  a knowledge  of  them  in  others.  Hdtus’  general 
knowledge  of  Africa  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 
division.  He  gives  us  an  accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  small 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Carthage,  cf. 
iv.  191,  e.  To  the  W.  part,  afterwards  called  Numidia,  or  Mauri- 
tania, his  information  did  not  extend ; though  he  was  acquainted 
by  name  with  the  promontory  Soloes,  on  the  W.  coast,  cf.  iv.  43, 
and  32,  d. ; nor  are  the  fertile  and  inhabited  lands  beyond  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  now  known  as  Nigritia  or  Soudan,  included  in 
his  account,  though  they  were  not  altogether  unknown  to  him ; cf. 
ii.  32,  and  notes.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  interior  is  most  de- 
serving of  our  admiration.  It  comprises  not  only  whatever  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  desert,  the  Oases  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  them, 
but  it  extends  to  that  mysterious  stream  beyond  the  desert  (lowing 
from  E.  to  W.,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Joliba,  has  been  again 
brought  into  our  notice  in  the  present  age.”  H.  /.  1.  p.  91.  On 
Hdtus’  division  of  Libya,  cf.  ii.  32,  c.  It  is  discussed  in  H.  1.  1. 
p.  6,  seqq.,  R.  425,  read  also  D.  p.  59,  seqq. 

b.  'Abvpna\iSai — “The  Advrmachidse  and  Galigammae  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt — nomad  tribes.”  H.  1.  1.  R.  p.  608. 

Ch.  CLXIX. — a.  ' AtppooiaiacoQ  vi)vov.  Possibly  the  island  of 
Drepanurn  near  Derna  may  be  meant.  R.  p.  609. 

b.  to  (tiAqiov.  “ A kind  of  laserpitium  or  asafcetida,  used,”  see 
article  Cyrenaica,  Class.  Diet.,  “ for  fattening  cattle,  rendering  their 
flesh  tender,  and  also  as  an  aperient  for  man ; it  formed  a great 
article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome  the  composition  above  mentioned 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver;  hence  it  appeared  always  on  the 
medals  of  Cyrene.  Its  culture  was  neglected  when  the  Romans 
mastered  the  country,  and  pasturage  was  more  attended  to.”  Cf. 
S.  and  L.  D.,  SiX^tov. 

c.  Trig  Svpnoj — Niebuhr,  Geog.  of  Herod.,  considers  that  Hdtus 
was  acquainted  with  only  one  Syrtis,  and  that  the  smaller.  If  this 
were  the  case,  his  knowledge  of  the  coast  was  very  limited ; hence 
B , L.,  and  R.  p.  647,  rather  conclude  that  “ the  greater  Syrtis,  the 
only  one  he  knew  by  that  name,  must  be  intended,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barce,  and  nearer  Egypt  than  the  less  Syrtis.’ 
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So  Smith’s  C.  D.  The  Lesser  SyTtis  it  is  clear  from  this  passage 
that  Hdtus  took  to  be  the  same  with  the  Triton  lake,  Shibkah  el 
Lowdeath , or  closely  connected  with  it.  This  is  confirmed  by  Scy- 
lax,  p.  49,  in  whose  time  they  were  united  by  a small  opening, 
now  blocked  up  with  sand.  H.  Carth.  ch.  i.  p.  7.  Cf.  R.  p.  662 
and  647,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Syrtes. 

Ch.  CLXX. — a.  ' hafivarai.  “The  AsbysUe  beyond  Cyrene,  a 
nomad  tribe.”  H.  /.  /.  p.  16.  Cf.  R.  p.  609. 

Ch.  CLXXI. — a.  Efacnrtprtac.  On  the  legend  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Hesperides. 
The  town  Hesperis  was  afterwards  called  Berenice , from  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Ruins  at  Ben  Ghazi.  Cf.  H.  1.  1.,  and  the 
article  Berenice , Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  Ka(3a\ic,  According  to  R.  perhaps  the  Kabyles  of  Shaw. 
They  dwelt  around  the  Greater  Syrtis,  as  did  also  the  Auschisee 
— both  nomad  tribes.  H.  1.  1.  p.  16. 

Ch.  CLXXII. — a.  'Sanaywvtc,  Cf.  ii.  32,  and  H.  1. 1.  pp.  16,  91, 
92,  104.  “The  Nasamones,  one  of  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  dis- 
tricts about  the  Syrtes.  They  sent  a caravan  yearly  to  Augila  for 
dates,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  Africa.  Augila,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  at  present  the  capital  of  a district  which 
comprises  two  other  villages,  cf.  Hornemann,  Travels,  p.  46,  10 
days’  journey  from  Sitvah,  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, — a great  thorough- 
fare for  caravans — a principal  mart  for  dates  of  an  excellent  quality, 
&c.”  Cf.  also  R.  p.  568  and  613. 

b.  drrfXs/Souc,  locusts.  A species  of  them  without  wings.  S.  and 
L.  D.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Shaw’s  Travels  in  Barbarv, 
p.  187. 

c.  ij riVotvov  avriiav  ....  Maoeayerai,  Cf.  i.  216  ; practised  also  by 
the  Agathvrsi,  iv.  104,  and  the  Ausenses,  iv.  180.  <ic  i'*a<rrdc 
yiX^y,  cf.  Jelf,  § 842,  2.  The  conjunctive  without  av,  &c. 

d.  ifivvovoi  fitv  rove  ic.r.X.,  they  swear  indeed  by  &c.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
566, 2.  irioTun  St  k.  t.  X.  “ The  ancient  ceremony  of  the  Nasamones 
to  drink  from  each  other’s  hands,  in  pledging  their  faith,  is  at  pre- 
sent the  only  ceremony  observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines.” 
Shaw’s  Travels  in  Barbary,  i.  p.  303.  W. 

Ch.  CLXXIII. — a.  ¥v\Xoi.  This  nation  appears  to  have  dwelt 
between  the  two  Syrtes  in  the  country  now  called  Mesurate.  R. 
p.  614.  See  H.  1. 1.  pp.  16,  106.  “ How  closely  this  narrative  agrees 
with  the  place,”  we  again  learn  from  the  latest  discoveries.  “ The 
south  wind,”  says  Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  93,  “ drives  the  sand 
out  of  the  great  deserts  like  moving  clouds,  w'hich  bury  whole 
caravans.”  It  is  probable  that  only  part  of  the  Psylli  were  de- 
stroyed— the  rest  it  appears  w'ere  pressed  back  into  the  mts  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  H.  refers  to  Lyon,  p.  85,  94,  and  to  Bruce,  iv.  p. 
548,  for  a description  of  a simoom.  He  finely  pictures  a caravan 
journey  himself,  p.  109.  “ Augila’s  groves  of  palms  are  soon  left 
behind,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  and  the  plains  of  burning  sand 
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are  the  only  objects  which  the  eye  can  reach.  No  sound  of  ani- 
mated nature  nor  the  rustle  of  a leaf  breaks  the  everlasting  death 
silence  of  the  dreary  waste.  Suffocated  birds  point  out  the  path  of 
the  fiery  simoom,  and  perhaps  only  yesterday  fell  its  victims : the 
heavens  seem  to  glow,  and  volumes  of  sand,  whirling  upwards 
into  spiral  columns,  are  chased  by  the  winds,  like  clouds  of  mist 
athwart  the  dreadful  desert.  The  most  desolate  of  all  wastes,  the 
Harutsh  Mts,  still  lies  before  him,  and  demands  another  ten  days’ 
journey  ere  these  terrors  can  be  overcome.  Then  the  gigantic 
ostrich  reappears,  troops  of  playful  antelopes  disport  before  him, 
and  announce  the  vicinity  of  more  hospitable  regions.” 

Ch.  CLXXIV. — a.  Tapdfiavrec,  This  people  (cf.  R.  p.  615)  may 
clearly  be  made  out  to  be  the  people  of  Fezzan,  the  ancient  Pha- 
zania;  H.  p.  216;  a considerable  tract  of  inland  country,  between 
Tunis  and  Egypt.  Its  capital  Garama  ( Mourzouk ).  See  H.’s 
very  interesting  confirmations  of  Hdtus,  Carth.  ch.  vi.  p.  95 — 120. 

Ch.  CLXXV. — a.  Marat.  Pliny  confirms  this  situation  gener- 
ally, by  placing  the  Masse,  as  he  writes  the  name,  on  the  W.  of 
the  Nasamones.  According  to  the  ideas  of  Hdtus,  the  Masse  ought 
to  extend  westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Tripoli. 
R.  p.  621. 

b.  XoipovQ  KcipnvraL.  cristas  sibi  tondent,  they  shave  their  heads  so 
as  to  leave  a crest  or  tuft  in  the  middle.  Schw.  On  the  practice,  cf. 
the  remarks  in  Horne’s  Introd.  on  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Heathens ; Pt.  iii.  ch.  vi.  § 1,  vol.  iii.  p. 
357  of  the  7th  edit. 

c.  arpovOiov  Karayai wv — ostriches.  In  vii.  70,  the  Ethiopians 

are  mentioned  as  using  the  same  kind  of  skins,  as  of  cranes,  for 
armour.  W. 

d.  K ivwp — This  river,  which,  according  to  Bochart,  quoted  in 
article  Cinyps,  owed  its  name  to  the  number  of  porcupines  in  the 
vicinity,  fell  into  the  sea  south-west  of  the  promontory  of  Cephalee, 
flowing  from  a hill  in  the  Punic  tongue  called  Zachabari,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Graces,  in  the  country  of  the  Macae,  now  Wady  el  Kha- 
han.  The  modern  name  of  the  Cinyps,  cf.  H.  1.  t.  p.  49,  is  the 
Zenifes,  or  Magro.  According  to  Smith’s  C.  D.,  the  Kinifo.  Cf. 
also  R.  p.  621. 

Ch.  CLXXVI. — a.  Tivbavtp — Probably  the  people  of  Gadamis, 
the  Gadzames  of  Reiske,  a well-known  city  and  territory,  situated 
in  the  road  from  Tunis  to  Agadez  and  Kasseena.  R.  p.  623.  H. 
1. 1.  p.  15. 

Ch.  CLXXVII. — a.  Awrofdyoi.  It  appears  that  the  sea-coast 
between  the  two  Syrtes  was  divided  between  the  Macse  and  Lo- 
tophagi,  the  latter  of  whom  also  possessed  the  island  of  Menix,  (or 
Meninx,)  now  Jerba,  and  the  coast  beyond  it,  R.  p.  624;  that  is, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Tripoli.  H.  1.  1.  Carth.  p. 
15,  111. 

b.  Kapirbv  roil  Xuroii — The  reader  will  be  careful  to  distinguish 
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the  lotus  here  intended  from  the  Egyptian  lotus ; “ which  latter 
was  an  aquatic  plant,  whose  roots  and  seeds  were  eaten  in  Egypt, 
w hile  the  former,  the  one  here  spoken  of,  was  the  fruit  of  a shrub 
on  the  sandy  coast  of  Libya,  which  is  disseminated  over  the  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene,  round  by  Tripoli 
and  Africa  Proper,  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  to  Senegal  and 
the  Niger.  It  nas  been  described  by  several  modem  travellers, 
Shaw,  Defontaines,  Park,  Beechy,  all  of  whose  accounts  perfectly 
agree  among  themselves,  and  also  with  those  of  the  ancients.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  the  lotus  is  nowr  called  seedra  by  the 
Arabs,  and  is  a species  of  ziziplim  or  jujeb,  the  Mhamnus  Loins  of 
Linnaeus,  cf.  H.  1.  1.  p.  15,  and  the  fruit  tastes  somewhat  like  gin- 
gerbread, and  is,  when  fresh,  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Park, 
Travels,  p.  99,  describes  the  berries  as  “ small,  farinaceous,  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  a delicious  taste.”  R.  p.  626. 

Ch.  CLXXVIII. — a.  Md^Xwc,  We  meet  many  names  that  in 
modem  geography  bear  some  similarity  to  the  name  of  this  nation. 
The  Maehre8  of  Leo,  and  Mackaress  of  Shaw,  at  the  N.  part  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  certainly  agree  with  the  supposed  position  of  a part 
of  the  Maxyes.  R.  p.  637- 

b.  Xtuvtjv  ....  TptTiiiviSa  k.t.X.  Cf.  iv.  169,  c.,  and  H.  1.  1.  p.  7, 
note.  The  only  river  in  the  vicinity,  it  appears,  which  will  answer 
to  Hdtus’  river  Triton  is  the  little  river  U Ilammah  of  Shaw,  which 
R.  compares  in  size  with  the  Cherwell;  on  which  H.  remarks  that 
“ the  narrative  of  Hdtus,  iv.  179,  is  drawn,  without  doubt,  from  some 
Argonautic  poet : may  not  then  the  size  of  the  river,  if  not  its  very 
existence, be  merely  the  creation  of  some  such  poet’s  imagination?” 
Cf.  R.  p.  647,  659. 

Ch.  CLXXIX. — a.  'fK&tair'uravTa  rt  Tip  rpiiroSi  k.t.X.  Cf.  Pind. 
Pvth.  iv.,  Apollonius  Rhod.  iv.  1548,  seqq.,  and  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  56. 
W.  The  opinion  of  H.  given  in  the  preceding  note  seems  ex- 
tremely probable.  B.  quaintly  remarks,  “ In  ipso  tabulae  argumento 
nuper  sudavit  C.  O.  Muller,  Orchomen.  p.  353;  queecunque  hie 
enarrentur  Libyca,  ea  omnia  e Boeotia  in  Libyam  traducta  statuens 
ab  illis  Minyis,  qui  per  varias  reram  vicissitudines  in  Libyam  tan- 
dem devenerint,  bcc.  &c.,  from  which  explanation  he  sagaciously 
dissents,  cf.  iv.  180,  b.  For  quotations  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  see 
Arrowsmith’s  Eton  Geog.  p.  716,  seqq. 

Ch.  CLXXX. — a.  Avatip.  “ Of  the  name  Ausenses  we  find  no 
trace  in  modern  geography,”  R.  p.  637,  nor  does  H.  say  more  than 
that  they  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  G.  of  Cabes. 

b.  opry  Si  iviavoig  'Afli/wziijc  k.  r.  X.  The  theory  of  Miiller,  cf.  iv. 
1 79,  a.,  referring  the  origin  of  these  rites  to  Boeotia  and  Greece,  is 
with  reason  rejected  by  B.,  who  observes  that  the  worship  of  this 

foddess,  whom  Hdtus  himself  speaks  of  as  indigenous  here,  was 
oubtless  practised  among  the  Africans  at  a far  earlier  period  than 
among  the  Greeks.  He  tnerefore  agrees  with  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii. 
p.  642,  who  compares  with  the  contest  here  mentioned  in  honour 
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of  the  goddess,  the  rites  at  Sais  of  Isis-Neith  (Athene),  and  con- 
siders both  to  refer  to  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  in- 
fluences of  which  the  goddess  herself  is  a personification. 

c.  rijv  St  A9t]vait]v  faai  k.  t.  X.  The  clue  to  this  fable  is  given  by 
Creuz.  Symbol,  ii.  p.  646.  The  birth  of  Minerva  from  N eptune 
and  Tritonis  allegorizes  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  all  things 
from  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  i.  e.  from  water  and  earth.  The  nature 
of  the  goddess  is  closely  connected  with  the  lunar  influences  as 
belonging  neither  to  earth  nor  water,  and  therefore  bears  a great 
affinity  to  that  of  the  solar  deity,  Jove,  in  whose  power  it  is  ab- 
sorbed j which  is,  in  short,  the  explanation  of  the  fable  of  her 
adoption  bv  Jupiter.  B. 

Ch.  CLXXXI. — a.  inrip  Si  tovtwv  k.t.A.  Cf.  ii.  32,  e.,  where 
the  threefold  division  of  Libya  of  Hdtus  is  spoken  of  as  founded 
on  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and  answering  to  the  modern 
names  of  Barbary,  for  the  inhabited,  Bildulgherid,  or,  the  land  of 
dates,  for  the  wild-beast  land,  ancWSahara,  for  the  desert.  They  are 
discussed  in  H.,  Afric.  Nat.  Introd.  p.  xxvi.  seqq.,  who  considers, 
and  doubtless  with  justice,  that  from  ch.  181 — 185,  the  description 
of  a caravan  journey  is  given ; cf.  iv.  168,  a. ; and  the  arguments 
he  adduces,  such  as  the  route  being  only  passable  by  caravans,  the 
distances  given  by  day’s  journeys,  the  route  being  the  same  that  is 
now  taken,  &c.,  are  most  convincing.  He  comments  on  the  whole 
journey,  one  of  more  than  1800  miles,  throughout  in  a manner  no 
less  lucid  than  delightful.  Briefly,  from  ch.  181 — 185,  is  “ the 
description  of  the  commercial  road  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan ; 
likewise  between  Carthage  and  these  countries,  and  probably  still 
further,  even  to  the  countries  near  the  Niger. — Its  course  is  traced 
from  Egypt,  starting ’from  Thebes,  by  the  desert  of  Thebais  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon ; thence  by  part  of  the  desert  of  Barca,  and 
the  deserts  of  the  Harutsch  Mts  to  Fezzan,  and  finally  seems  to 
be  lost  in  the  present  kingdoms  of  Kashna  and  Bomou.”  The 
student  will  lose  much  gratification  if  he  does  not  read  the  discus- 
sion on  the  whole  route,  in  H.  Carth.  ch.  vi.  p.  95 — 120.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  Siicah,  is  excessively  interesting, 
and  fully  bears  out — “ there  are  patches  of  ground  above  a mile 
long  so  covered  with  salt  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a field  of 
snow',  out  of  the  midst  of  these  springs  of  fresh  water  sometimes 
gush  forth” — the  narrative  of  Hdtus.  From  a computation  of 
distances,  cf.  H.  1.  1.,  it  would  seem  that  Hdtus  has  missed  out 
the  1st  station,  probably  the  Great  Oasis,  El  wah  ; — the  2nd  is  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  Siwah ; — Augila  the  3rd  ; — another  missed,  pro- 
bably Zala,  the  4th ; — then  Germa  or  else  Zuila  in  the  Garamantes, 
Fezzan,  the  5th ; — thence,  probably  with  the  intermediate  stations 
of  Stockna  and  Sebha  missed,  to  Tripoli,  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi ; or,  to  Tegerry  on  the  borders  of  Bornou,  the  land  of  the 
Atarantes,  and  thence  to  Bilma,  the  rocky  district  of  the  Atlantes, 
the  Tibboos,  the  great  salt  mart  for  Soudan. 
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b.  'Afifnovim,  cf.  ii.  42,  f.  “The  first  or  second  station  of  the 
caravan-journey.  What  an  admirable  locality  for  the  temple !” 
H.  1. 1.  p.  99.  <5id  lira  rifi.  bio v,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey. 
Jelf,  § 627,  i.  2. 

c.  ayopijc  li  7r\ri9vovat)c — Cf.  ii.  173,  a.  A<ppbtj  ij/dpprjf,  a bank  or 
ridge  of  sand,  “ a tract  of  sand.”  H.  1.  1. 

Ch.  CLXXXII. — a.  KuiXuvog  dXdg  k.t.X.  “ Although  it  is  im- 
probable that  either  mountains  or  beds  of  salt  should  be  placed  in 
such  order,  yet  we  learn  from  Shaw  that  both  hills  and  beds,  or 
lakes  of  salt,  do  exist  in  the  country  between  Tripoli  and  Mauri- 
tania ; also  that  the  soil  is  generally  impregnated  with  it ; and  that 
it  sends  forth  a great  number  of  copious  salt  springs.  Shaw,  p. 
228,  seq.  Dr.  Shaw  enumerates  three  mountains  of  salt  only,  but 
Hdtus  five.  The  doctor  went  no  further  eastward  than  the  Lesser 
Svrtis ; otherwise  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  told  us  of  more. 
We  cannot  refer  either  of  the  mountains  of  Shaw  to  any  particular 
one  of  Hdtus.”  R.  p.  641.  * 

b.  AvyiAa — The  3rd  station.  ? Cf.  iv.  172,  a.,  173,  a.,  and  H.  1. 1. 
p.  104,  seqq. 

Ch.  CLXXXIII. — a.  rapdfiavrt( — Cf.  iv.  174,  a.  The  5th  sta- 
tion. P H .LI.  p.  105,  seqq. 

b.  oi  6wt<rGov6fiot  jSdff  yivovrai.  “ I have  in  vain  sought  some  ex- 
planation of  this  in  our  writers  on  Natural  History.  But  the  neat- 
herds of  Africa  frequently  amuse  themselves  by  giving  an  artificial 
form  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle,  by  continually  bending  them. 
This  was  probably  the  case  here  ; and  this,  an  early  conjecture  of 
mine,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  figures  of  the  steers  on  the 
great  bas-relief  at  Kalabshe.”  H.  1. 1.  p.  109. 

c.  rpixptv.  hardness,  or,  firmness  to  the  touch  when  rubbed.  Schw. 
and  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  H.  1. 1. 

d.  TpuiyXolvrac,  i.  e.  dwellers  in  caves.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  and  H. 
Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  156.  Cf.  H.  Carth.  ch.  vi.  p.  108.  “This  wild 
negro  race,  who  were  kidnapped  by  the  Garamantes  and  sold  as 
slaves,  are  yet  to  be  found  S.  of  Fezzan,  in  the  deserts  of  Bornou 
and  in  the  Tibesti  range,  and  are  still  exposed  to  the  man-hunting 
Razzias  of  the  sultan  of  Fezzan.”  Horneman  bears  testimony  that 
“ their  language  is  said,  by  the  Augilians,  to  be  similar  to  the 
whistling  of  birds.”  See  Lyon’s  Narr.  p.  250.  H.  1.  1.  p.  111. 
On  the  Lotophagi,  cf.  iv.  1 77,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXXFv. — a.  'Arapavrtc,  This  nation  we  discover  in  the 
territory  of  Tegerry,  the  frontier  town  of  the  land  of  Fezzan,  which 
is,  according  to  Lyon,  the  halting-place  for  the  caravans  which 
come  through  the  desert  from  Bornou  and  Soudan,  and  here  the 
Arabian  language  ends  and  the  Bornou  begins.  What  Hdtus  here 
says  of  their  cursing  the  sun  and  of  their  having  no  proper  names 
for  individuals,  is  marvellously  confirmed  by  an  Arabian  traveller, 
Leo  of  Africa ; who  mentions  that  the  people  of  Bornou  invoke 
with  great  vehemence  the  rising  sun ; and  that,  instead  of  being 
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called  by  proper  names,  they  are  all  called  after  their  height,  thick- 
ness, or  some  accidental  quality,  and  have  therefore  merely  nick- 
names. H .1.1.  p.  114,  seqq. 

b.  'ArXavrif.  The  Mtainous  district  of  Bilma — the  great  salt 
lakes  there  supply  all  the  negro  country : some  of  the  rocks  are  so 
high  and  steep  that  their  tops  are  scarcely  visible.  Lyon’s  Narr. 
p.  266.  H.  1. 1.  p.  116.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  54. 

c.  "ArXrtf.  Un  this  chain  of  mts,  cf.  articles  Atlas  and  Africa, 
Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  CLXXXV. — a.  ra  it  oUia  tovtoioi  k.t.X.  H.  has  with 
great  probability  traced  the  salt  mine  here  spoken  of  to  lie  that 
described,  almost  in  the  same  words,  by  Leo  Africanus,  who  had 
never  seen,  nor  could  read,  the  account  of  Hdtus — the  great  salt 
mines  of  Tegadza,  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  desert  of  Zanhaga,  between 
Morocco  and  Timbuctoo,  and  about  20  days’  journey  from  the 
latter  place.  “ Whether,  however,  they  are  the  same  or  different, 
for  many  such  may  be  perhaps  found  in  this  vast  desert,  thev  at 
least  convince  us  how  well  Hdtus  was  acquainted  with  every  thing 
remarkable  in  the  desert,  and  how  true  his  statements  are.  Short- 
sighted critics  have  often  calumniated  his  manes ; but  the  silence 
of  the  desert  remains,  in  awful  grandeur,  an  eternal  witness  of  his 
credibility!”  H.  1. 1.  p.  118.  Cf.  also  R.  p.  642. 

Ch.  CLXXXV  I. — a.  tionirip  ovii  Aiy.  Cf.  ii.  41,  a.,  47,  a.,  and 
on  the  origin  of  animal  worship,  ii.  64,  e. 

Ch.  CLXXXVII.—  a.  owny — land  succida,  moist  and  greasy 
wool,  not  cleaned  since  the  shearing,  which  of  course  would  readily 
catch  fire.  Hippocrates,  quoted  by  L.,  mentions  a similar  custom 
among  the  Scythians,  who  “ applied  fire  to  their  shoulders,  arms, 
stomachs,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  moisture  and  relaxed  state  of  their 
temperament ; this  operation  dries  up  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
joints.”  (!)  On  the  division  that  commences  at  the  lake  Triton  of 
the  nomad  and  agricultural  tribes,  see  H.  1.  1.  Carth.  ch.  i.  p.  7 : 
briefly — “ the  Father  of  history  has  so  accurately  described  and 
enumerated  them  that  the  credibility  of  his  accounts  cannot  be 
doubted.”  iiyui-  S'  H>v  tint,  but  in  truth  they  are  most  healthy.  On  uv 
Ion.  for  ovv,  really,  truly,  then,  cf.  Jelf,  § 737,  2. 

b.  rpayov  yap  oipov  k.  r.  X.  On  this  L,,  quoted  in  the  Oxfd.  Tr., 
observes  that  tne  remedy  is  excellent,  (!)  and  has  the  same  effect  as 
spirits  of  hartshorn  which  we  use. 

Ch.  CLXXXVIII. — a.  rtjl  Uoottltuvt.  From  ii.  50,  it  appears 
that  Poseidon  was  originally  a Libyan  deity,  and  thence  brought 
to  Greece.  Hence  also  was  derived  the  consecration  of  the  horse 
to  him,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  tamed  and  used  in  a 
chariot  in  Libya,  and  hence  his  title  of  'lirmoq.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  fable  of  the  consecration  of  the  horse  to  him,  cf.  Creuz. 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  589.  B.  See  also  the  concluding  remarks  in  Nep- 
tune, Class.  Diet. 

Ch.  CLXXXIX.— «.  aiytac  yap  irtpt/idWovTai  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  R. 
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23,  “on  the  -®gis  of  Minerva,  &c.,”  p.  667,  seqq.  On  the  passage 
in  the  text  he  observes — “ it  is  curious,  as  showing  the  antiquity 
of  the  art  of  dressing  skins  in  Africa.”  “ Rams’  skins  dyed  red” 
were  enjoined  to  be  used  for  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxv.  5;  xxxv.  7,  &c.,  and  were  probably 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  year  of 
their  wanderings : as  the  animal  which  produces  the  skin  seems  a 
native  of  the  Libyan  provinces,  they  were  probably  brought  thence 
and  not  manufactured  in  Egypt,  &c.  &c.  They  are  a great  article 
of  traffic  still  in  the  same  country,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
moroquins. 

Ch.  CXC. — a.  o!k-t)fiara  Sk  <jvfjnn)Kru  k.  t.  — their  houses  are  con~ 
structed  of  the  stalks  of  the  asphodel , intertwined  with  rushes,  and  are 
portable. 

Ch.  CXCI. — a.  MdSt*c.  The  Maxyes,  Zaueces,  and  Gyzantes 
were  all  within  the  territory  of  Carthage,  which  followed  the  very 
natural  policy  of  endeavouring  to  civilize  the  nomad  hordes, 
wherever  she  could  bring  them  under  her  yoke : the  nomad  cus- 
toms here  mentioned  that  they  still  retained  plainly  show  that  they 
had  not  long  been  accustomed  to  their  new  manner  of  life.  Their 
method  of  cropping  their  hair  is  still  retained  by  their  successors, 
the  Tuaricks H.  1. 1.  p.  8,  seqq.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Hdtus 
quotes  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginians,  individuals  of  that  na- 
tion whom  he  met  in  Egypt,  cf.  iv.  168,  a.,  directly  afterwards. 

b.  apcroi — Shaw,p.  249,  enumerates  bears  among  the  animals  he 
found  in  Africa.  The  asses  with  horns  B.  considers,  with  great 
probability,  to  be  some  species  of  antelopes,  and  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  the  Cynocephali  and  the  Acephali,  that  Hdtus  is  here  in- 
tending to  speak  of  some  species  of  beast,  and  not  of  man ; of  which 
too  he  himself  testifies  his  disbelief  by  adding  “ as  the  Libyans  say.” 
L.  thinks  the  Cynocephali  to  have  been  a species  of  ape,  remarkable 
for  its  boldness  and  ferocity. 

C.  i]  Xoittt)  rijc  Aifiuijc  if  irpog  toirkpriv  K.r.X.  The  scantiness  of 
Hdtus’  information  and  the  brevity  of  his  notices  on  the  Cartha- 
ginians, are  remarkable.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  546,  says, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  39th  ch.,  on  the  isolation  of  Carthage 
from  all  the  surrounding  people,  as  offering  a striking  contrast  to 
the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name 
were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  manifold  ties  and 
the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise — “To  this,  and  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Carthaginians  guarded  their  territory  from 
the  approaches  of  foreigners,  a jealousy  exceeding  that  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  more  resembling  in  its  strict  watchfulness  that 
of  the  Japanese  at  the  present  day,  must  be  ascribed  Hdtus’  ignor- 
ance.” Speaking  subsequently,  p.  583,  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
soldiers  of  Regulus  to  be  “carried  to  a strange  country,  into  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  enemy’s  power,  to  a land  of  scorching  heat, 
and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,  such  as 
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stories  of  Africa  had  told  them  of,”  Arnold  quotes,  and  remarks 
upon  the  passage  in  the  text ; “ Libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis,”  that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  territory 
of  Carthage,  “is  very  hilly,”  says  Hdtus,  “and  overgrown  with 
woods,  and  full  of  wild  beasts.  For  here  are  the  monstrous  serpents, 
and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  and  the  bears,  and  the  asps,  and 
the  asses  with  horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  creatures  with  no 
heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts,  at  least  as  the  Libyans  say, 
and  the  wild  men  and  the  wild  women,  and  a great  many  other 
creatures  besides.”  This  description  is  very  remarkable,  following, 
as  it  does,  a detailed  and  most  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 
African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  but 
also  of  those  in  the  interior.  But  the  Carthaginian  territory  was 
rendered  so  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  exaggerations 
and  fables  were  circulated  respecting  it.  Hdtus  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 
beasts,  the  terror  of  which  the  Carthaginians  no  doubt  purposely 
magnified.”  Cf.  also  H.  l.l.  p.  9,  seqq.  and  D.  p.  53. 

Ch.  CXC1I. — a.  Tcvyapyoi — On  this  animal  Shaw,  p.  171, 
remarks — “ Besides  the  common  gazelle  or  antelope,  Sopicac,  antilope 
dorcas  of  Cuvier,  and  the  antilope  bubalis  of  Linnaeus,  a species  of 
tvild  goat,  that  this  country  produces  another  species  of  the  same 
shape  and  colour,  though  of  the  bigness  of  a roebuck,  with  horns 
sometimes  two  feet  long.  This,  which  the  Africans  call  lidmee, 
may  be  the  same  with  tne  Strepsiceros  and  Adduce  of  the  ancients. 
Bochart,  from  the  supposed  whiteness  of  the  buttocks,  finds  great 
affinity  between  the  adduce  and  the  bison,  which,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
our  translation,  agreeably  to  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions, 
renders  the  pygarg. 

b.  opvic — the  Antilope  Leucoryx  of  modern  writers,  and  the  oryx 
of  Pliny  and  Aristotle  : a species  of  antelope.  B. 

c.  liaocrapia  r.  r.  X.— foxes,  hyeenas,  porcupines.  What  the  dictyes 
and  boryes  were,  is  unknown.  The  Quag  probably  jackals,  or  lynxes, 
and  the  iravOrjpit  panthers  or  leopards.  By  the  land  crocodile  the 
Lacerta  Draccena  of  Linnmus  is  meant.  B. 

d.  IXaipoQ  k.  r.X.  In  this,  Hdtus  appears  to  have  been  mistaken ; 
as,  according  to  Shaw,  Bruce,  and  others,  these  animals  are  found 
abundantly  in  this  country. 

e.  liirolec  k aXeovrai,  probably,  the  jerboas,  from  the  great  length 
of  the  hind-legs,  are  intended;  by  the  Zegeries  some  species  of 
field-mice  or  rats,  and  by  the  Echinees  hedge-hogs.  ya\ai,  weasels.  B. 

Ch.  CXCIII. — a.  Zouijkic — “There  are  no  traces  of  this  name 
in  modern  geography  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  We  must  suppose 
them  to  have  occupied  the  space  between  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and 
the  Gulf  of  Adrumetum,  since  the  Zvgantes  were  next  beyond 
them ; and  these  are  clearly  the  Zeugitanians  of  Pliny,  being  rhe 
inhabitants  of  the  province  which  contained  Carthage.”  R.  Cf. 
iv.  191,  a. 
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Ch.  CXCIV. — a.  FvZavTtc — “ This  is  in  some  editions  Zygantes. 
Dr.  Shaw,  p.  97,  conjectures  that  the  name  Zygantes  may  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  towns  and  mountains  of  Zoto-aan  or 
Zagwan,  situated  about  40  G.  miles  S.W.  of  Carthage.”  R.  p.  639. 
Cf.  iv.  191,  a.  atpQovot  orrot,  in  immense  numbers.  On  the  contrac- 
tion here  of  the  principal  and  relative  clauses,  cf.  Jelf,  § 823,  obs. 
7,  Attraction  of  the  Relatives. 

b.  iroWip  S'  In  i r\tov  k.  t.  X.  This  honey  was  no  doubt  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm  tree,  in  the  same  manner  that  Shaw,  p. 
143,  says  it  is  now  prepared  in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Cf.  H.  1.  1.  p.  9. 

Ch.  CXCV. — a.  Kvpawiv.  “ By  this  we  can  only  suppose  the 
islands  of  Querkyness  or  Kerkiness,  the  Cercina  of  the  ancients,  to 
be  meant.”  R.  p.  639.  B.  So  also  Smith’s  C.  D.  Probably  the 
same  as  Cercina,  Karkenah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

b.  iv  Z aKvv9ip — The  truth  of  Hdtus’  statement  is  confirmed  by 
many  modem  travellers.  Cf.  Chandler’s  Travels,  c.  79,  and  Spon, 
vol.  i.  p.  89,  quoted  in  the  Oxfd  Tr.  The  pitch  of  Pieria,  men- 
tioned subsequently,  was  greatly  valued.  On  the  force  of  airb  at 
the  end  of  the  ch.  cf.  iv.  53,  e. 

Ch.  CXCVI. — a.  A iyovai  Si  xai  k.t.\.  This  traffic,  according 
to  Shaw,  p.  239,  is  still  kept  up  among  the  Moors  and  Nigritians 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  H.,  1.  1.  Carth.  ch.  v.  p.  85,  quotes  the 
narratives  of  Hoest.  p.  279,  and  Lyon,  p.  149.  The  inhabitants  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  according  to  these  travellers,  carry  on  precisely 
the  same  dumb  trade  with  tne  frontiers  of  Guinea  and  Timbuctoo; 
exhibiting  and  exchanging  tobacco,  salt,  &c.,  for  gold  dust,  negrobs, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  neither  party  scarcely  opening  their  lips ; and 
in  Soudan,  Capt.  Lyon  was  told,  dwells  an  invisible  nation  who 
are  said  to  trade  precisely  in  the  fashion  described  by  Hdtus,  only 
at  night — “Thus has  Hdtus  been  frequently  accused  of  credulity, 
till  successive  centuries  have  established  his  authenticity!  ” H.  1. 1. 
p.  84,  seqq.  Gold  dust  was,  with  slaves,  dates,  and  salt,  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Africa,  p.  89,  1 18,  seqq. 

Ch.  CXCVII. — a.  Ai3vi{ ylv  icai  A.i9ioirtc,  avro^Oovit — Hdtus  here 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Egyptians,  possibly  because  he  deemed 
them  not  to  belong  to  Libya  at  all.  Cf.  ii.  16,  a.  R.,  p.  427,  con- 
siders that  by  the  Libyans  in  the  N.,  and  by  the  .Ethiopians  to- 
wards the  S.,  the  Moors  and  Negroes  of  the  present  dap,  nations 
still  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  ever,  are  meant.  This  opinion 
appears  erroneous,  for  the  Moors  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
aboriginal  nation,  but  one  that  entered  Libya  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  won  the  land  by  right  of  conquest.  B.  H.,  Carth. 
ch.  v.  /.  1.  considers  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Libya,  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  N.  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  were  pressed  back  to  the  South,  first  by  the 
conquering  Vandals  and  afterwards  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  known 
as  Berbers,  Tibboos,  and  Tuaricks,  being  in  fact  one  and  the  same 
people,  equally  distinct  from  the  Moors,  (the  common  name  of  the 
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various  conquerorsof  N.  Africa,)  and  from  the  Negroes.  Cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Africa. 

Ch.  CXCVIII.— a.  KiVioroc — Cf.  iv.  175,  d.  On  Hdtus’  ignor- 
ance of  the  fertility  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage, 
cf.  iv.  191,  c.  and  ref.,  and  on  the  comparison  of  Libya  in  the  1st 
line  in  the  ch.  see  D.  p.  60. 

b.  ry  B aBvXuviuv  yy — Cf.  i.  193.  Euesperit®,  cf.  iv.  171,  «. 

Ch.  CXCIX.' — a.  bpyg  apauOat  ti  k ai  TpvyaeOai.  i.  e.  MaritimUS 
tractus  fructibus  turget  et  ad  messem  vindemiamque  ma  turns  est. 
Schw.  Apyg,  swells,  teems,  is  ripe. 

Ch.  CC. — a.  Oi  Si  Qfpiripiic  e.  r.X.  The  narrative  is  here  con- 
tinued from  iv.  165 — 167-  The  expedition  of  the  Persians  is  dated 
by  L.  518  B.  C.  twv  Sk  wav  yd|)  k.  t.  X.,  for  ol  it  (wav  yip  rjv  ro  wAijO. 
[avribv  sc.]  pirainov)  ob%  it *■%.  roby  \6y.  The  two  clauses  are  often 
so  compressed  together  that  the  subject  of  the  former  is  placed  in 
the  latter,  and  even  follows  the  government  thereof.  Jelf,  § 786, 
obs.  6.  rap,  for.  Explanatory  force,  cf.  ix.  109,  b. 

b.  ra  plv  op  bypara  k.  t.  X.  For  similar  devices  to  detect  mines 
employed  by  the  Rhodians  and  Ambraciots,  cf.  Diod.  xx.  94,  Livy 
xxxviii.  7,  and  Polybius  xxii.  11.  V. 

c.  lm\a\Ktp  am riit,  a brazen  shield,  or,  the  brass  plate  that  covered 
a shield;  not  a shield  covered  with  brass;  for  the  addition  of  any 
other  substance  would  of  course  have  prevented  the  effect  intended 
to  be  produced  by  the  metal  ringing.  Schw. 

d.  awirpovovro,  beat  off,  repulsed  their  -attacks.  Cf.  viii.  61,  b. 

Ch.  CCI. — a.  ly  f av  g yg  oil™  i%y  «.  r.  X.  A similar  formula  is 

found  in  a treaty  between  the  Latins  and  the  Romans,  p'typiy  av 
ovpuvoy  Tt  k ai  yrj  rtjv  avrrjv  araaiv  evuxn — cf.  Dionys.  Halic.  vi.  p. 
415,  s.  1261,  Reisk.  W.  Cf.  also  viii.  143,  b.,  and  v.  92,  § 1. 

Ch.  CCII. — a.  vveXip  r.  n i%.  round  the  wall.  kvkX^i  used  for  irtpi. 
Cf.  iv.  72,  and  Jelf,  § 621,  obs.  2,  on  substantives  used  as  improper 
prepositions.  On  the  narrative  cf.  a similar  instance  of  atrocity 
in  ix.  1 12,  a.  “ Pheretime,  corrupted  by  Egyptian  or  Libyan  in- 
fluence as  the  state  of  Cyrene  was,  from  a Doric  lady  became  an 
Eastern  sultana.”  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  p.  420. 

Ch.  CCIII. — a.  &ioy  Avxaiov — His  worship  was  probably  brought 
into  Cyrene  by  the  Dorian  settlers,  cf.  iv.  159,  b.,  161,  b.,  among 
w'hom  there  might  be  Arcadians,  in  whose  country  this  deity  was 
peculiarly  venerated.  Cf.  Pausanias  viii.  2,  38.  B.  On  Cyrene 
and  Barce,  cf.  iv.  158,  b. 

b.  ouitvoy  pa^opivov,  ipofioy  Iviircai.  Cf.  Thucyd.  vii.  80,  iv.  125, 
and  Eurip.  Rhes.  36,  Valck.  On  the  origin  of  the  term  Panic 
terror,  see  the  explanation  given  by  Polytenus  in  the  end  of  the 
article  Pan,  Class.  Diet.,  also  vi.  105. 

c.  twiXsopevovy — straggling,  dragging  themsehies  along.  Cf.  iii. 
105,  a.  See  the  remarks  of  D.,  p.  122,  on  the  expedition  of  Ary- 
andes  against  the  Libyans.  He  conceives  its  importance  to  be 
much  exaggerated. 
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Ch.  CCIV. — a.  Evtampilac.  Cf.  iv.  171,  a. 
b.  ava<rwu<TTOV( — Cf.  ii.  104,  a. 

Ch.  CCV. — a.  Z&oa  y up  ibXiwv  iZi(etrt.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  died  in  a similar  manner,  164  b.  c. 
“ Thus  also  died  Herod  the  Great,  persecutor  of  Christ  and  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem ; Galerius  Maximianus,  the  author  of  the 
tenth  and  greatest  persecution,  311  a.  d.,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

a.  d.  1598,  as  infamous  for  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutions  and  the 
numbers  destroyed  by  it,  as  any  of  the  other  three.”  Prid.  Conn. 
an.  164  b.  c.  On  iv\iwv,  the  material  gen.  after  verbs  of  being  full, 
or  transitive  verbs  of  filing,  & c.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 539. 


BOOK  y.  TERPSICHORE. 

THE  THRACIAN  EXPEDITION  OF  MEGABYZDS,  AND  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  IONIAN  REVOLT;  INCLUDING  DIGRESSIONS  ON 
ATHENS  AND  SPARTA,  AND  THE  BURNING  OF  SARDIS. 

Ch.  I.— a.  ol  ii  Iv  rjj  E«pci Trn  e.  r.  X.  The  history  of  Darius  is 
here  resumed  from  iv.  143.  “The  Thracian  expedition,  in  accord- 
ance with  Hdtus’  plan,  introduces  us  to  the  most  important  occur- 
rences, having  been  undertaken  by  Megabyzus,  the  best  and  most 
trusty  of  the  royal  generals  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Europe; 
whilst  Darius  himself,  remaining  stationary  at  Sardis,  was  openly 

S reparing  for  that  still  greater  enterprise,  from  obstructing  which 
e had  probably  only  wished  to  deter  the  Scythians,  v.  12,  23.” 
D.  p.  123.  Perinthus,  afterwards  Heraclea,  Eski  Eregli,  stood  on 
the  Propontis. 

b.  oi  curb  Srpu/iovoc  riaiovtc — Cf.  also  v.  12,  15,  and  viii.  124, 185, 
on  the  Paeonians.  This  nation  came  at  a very  remote  period  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  held  all  the  W.  tract  of  the  South  of  Thrace,  and 
in  the  time  of  Hdtus  and  Thucydides,  dwelt  principally  by  the 
rivers  Strymon,  the  Stroma,  and  the  Axius,  the  Vardari.  Cf.  also 
Thucyd.  ii.  96.  B.  robs  ii  ijnvHpetiv,  then  they  were  to  make  an 
attack.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 655,  obs.  2.  In  Epic  and  especially  in  Hdtus, 
6 H is  used,  in  a series  of  actions  referring  to  the  same  subject,  as 
we  should  say,  and  then  he,  but  he,  &c.  Cf.  vi.  3,  6 ii  IXeyt  oft, 
but  he,  &c. 

c.  ra  Ivo,  cf.  Jelf,  § 548,  e.,  Elliptic  Accus.,  &c.  uc  lirauivtZov — 
On  this  word  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  oracle  depended ; the 
allusion  being  from  singing  the  Paean  to  calling  by  name  on  the 
Paeonians. — It  appears  that  there  were  two  war  Paeans  in  use 
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among  the  Gks ; the  lyfiariipioQ  on  advancing  to  the  battle,  properly 
addressed  to  Ares,  and  the  tirivtKiof  on  winning  the  victory ; hence, 
partly,  arose  the  confusion  in  the  night-battle  in  Thucyd.  vii.  44.  • 
Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Tenon. 

Ch.  II. — a.  airit  n aiovuv — by  the  Ptsonians. — Cf.  ii.  54,  a.,  &nb 
aipiuiv  k.  r. 

' Ch.  III. — a.  Qprjucutv  It  iOvo£  ftlyioTov  K.r.X.  Hdtus’  opinion 
that  the  Thracians  were  the  greatest  nation  after  the  Indians,  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Pausanias,  i.  9,  § 6,  who  considers  them  next  in 
number  to  the  Celts,  and  of  Thucyd.  ii.  97,  who  places  them  far 
behind  the  Scythians,  both  in  numbers  and  power.  V.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Thrace  of  Hdtus  was  far  greater,  in  his  opinion, 
than  Thucydides  knew  it  to  be.  This  we  learn  from  Hdtus’  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  whence  he  made  Thrace 
extend  far  too  much  to  the  N.,  and  conceived  Scythia  to  be  of  a 
square  or  oblong  shape.  B.  Cf.  iv.  101,  a.  On  the  Indians,  cf. 
iii.  94  and  98,  a.  See  also  the  remarks  of  D.  1.  U and  p.  65,  and 
on  the  geography  of  Thrace,  Arrowsmith,  p.  319,  seqq.  apnx-  M 
— iyyevt)rai.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 814. 

b.  r irtwv  Kai  Tpavaiuv  k.  t.  X.  On  the  Getse,  cf.  iv.  93,  a.  The 
Trausians,  a Thracian  tribe,  cf.  Livy  xxxviii.  41,  probably  dwelt 
near  the  Traus,  a river  mentioned  in  vii.  109;  B.,  and  which,  cf. 
Eton  Geogr.  p.  322,  also  bore  the  name  of  Tonzus,  the  Tondja.  On 
the  Crestonseans,  cf.  i.  57,  a.  B. 

Ch.  IV. — a.  Kara  ft  rbv  ytvofitv&v  o<p i K.r.X. — Cf.  Fragment  13 
of  the  Cresphontes  of  Euripides;  Poet®  Scenici,  Frag.  p.  97. 

’Expijjv  yap  t'lfiac  ovKXoyov  noiovytvovc 
T ov  <pOvra  Qpijvtiv,  ti’c  o<r’  lp\irai  Kara. 

Tov  ft  au  Oavovra  Kai  iroruiv  irmavptvov 
Xaipovrar  tv<j>iyiovvTac  itjrtfi7ruv  liyuiv. 

Translated  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  48.  V. 

Ch.  V. — a.  l\ti  ywalKac  tKaoroQ  7roXXd<; — The  Pseonians  also 
had  the  same  custom,  v.  16,  alluded  to  by  Eurip.  Androm.  215, 
&c.  W. 

b.  aip&Zirai  If  rbv  raipov — Practised  also  among  the  Getae,  and 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.  Tusc.  v.  27,  quoted  by  V.  The  custom  of 
the  Suttee  is  mentioned,  observes  W.,  by  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  34,  and 
by  Propertius,  iv.  Eleg.  xii.  19,  referred  to  by  L.  R.  p.  46,  ob- 
serves, “ We  cannot  help  remarking,  having  ourselves  witnessed  a 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  in  India,  how  many  points  of  resemblance 
there  are  between  what  we  saw  and  the  mode  described  by  Hdtus.” 
Cf.  iv.  71,  c.  On  the  construction,  cf.  Jelf,  § 646,  1,  quoted  in  iii. 

62,  a.,  and  iii.  11,  b. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  xP Genitivus  Pretii.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 519,  2. 
apybv  tlvai,  icdXXttrrov  k.  r.  X. — apybe  opposed  to  yrjc  tpyarijC,  as  one 
who  does  not  work  in  the  fields,  but  who  went  out,  as  it  shortly  after  is 
explained,  to  war  and  plunder.  Cf.  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14.  V. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  "Aprtfuv. — Cf.  iv.  33,  b.  . 
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Ch.  VIII. — a.  rdiat  tvcaifiooi — the  wealthy.  Cf.  i.  133,  h.  On 
the  case  here,  the  dativus  commodi,  cf.  Jelf,  § 597.  Possessive 
and  attributive  notions  take  a dative  commodi  or  incommodi,  which 
usage  arises  from  the  thing  possessed  being  conceived  of  as  being 
for  the  owner’s  benefit  or  harm.  So  Hdtus  ii.  145,  'HptuAit  rival 
irta.  ii.  17,  b. 

h.  hurra  SI  Oanrovai  KaraKaiaavTtQ  k.  r.  A. — deinde  sepeliunt  com- 
bustum,  aut  etiam  non  combustum  terrd  condunt.  Schw.  Qairniv, 
as  sepelire  and  sepultura,  as  the  ashes  or  body  were  usually  laid 
under-ground,  is  used  both  of  burning  and  embalming,  as  well  as  of 
simply  burying.  dAAwc  is  translated  by  B.  otnnino,  plane , simply. 
Cf.  also  iii.  139,  b. 

c.  icard  A<5yov  povvopa\it]Q.  On  the  principle  of  a single  combat  ; 
i.  e.  (as  it  seems  to  me,)  after  all  the  competitors  had  been  reduced 
by  a succession  of  trials  of  strength  to  two  only,  then  those  two  com- 
peted for  the  highest  prize,  sard  A 6yov,  ad  rationem,  pro  ratione. 
Cf.  i.  134.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  a. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  Eiyvwac  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  on  this  passage  the  observa- 
tions of  R.  p.  43,  and  D.  p.  124,  on  Hdtus’  acquaintance  with 
Thrace,  and  p.  45. 

b.  rival  Si  M ySwv  efiaq  airoUovc — L.,  quoted  in  the  Oxfd.  Tr.,  re- 
marks, “ When  the  Scythians  subjugated  part  of  Asia,  they  were 
the  cause  of  several  colonies  going  from  it,  and,  among  others,  one 
from  the  Assyrians  which  transplanted  itself  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
another  from  the  Medes  which  w ent  towards  the  Tanais  and  formed 
the  nation  of  the  Sauromatee.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  43.  Were  the  Sigyn- 
nte  descended  from  a branch  of  these  Sauromate  ? ” 

c.  yivoiTo  ....  xpovqi.  Cf.  Soph.  Ajax  655.  V. 

Ch.  X. — a.  'Qc  Si  0p#«c  hkyovot,  This  is  an  evidence  as  well  of 
the  caution  of  Hdtus,  in  making  assertions  the  truth  of  which  he 
cannot  certify,  as  of  the  probability  that  he  himself  visited  Thrace. 
B.  Cf.  D.  p.  45,  123,  124.  rartxovoai — dot,  are  occupying.  On 
the  participle  and  rival,  instead  of  the  verbal  form,  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  predicate,  cf.  Jelf,  § 375,  4,  and  cf.  i.  57. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  Aaprioc  Si  k.  t.  A. — Cf.  v.  i,  a.,  and  on  the  date  of  the 
Scythian  expedition,  cf.  iv.  1,  a.  and  refs.  On  Histiseus  iv.  137, 
and  on  Coes  iv.  97. 

b.  M vpiavov  k.t.X. — Myrcinus  was  on  the  Strymon,  the  Stroma, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Amphipolis,  Jenikeui,  in  the  territory  of  Edonis, 
which  lay  between  Mt  Orbelus  and  the  Strymon  on  the  E.  of 
Macedonia.  See  Arrowsmith,  Eton.  Geog.  p.  333.  card  rd  c.  r.  A. 
betook  themselves  to  the  places  they  had  chosen,  or,  to  the  objects  of 
their  choice.  ' 

Ch.  XII. — a.  avaoirdorovc — Cf.  ii.  104,  a. 

Ch.  XIII. — a.  riij  Si  »)  Tlaiovit/  k.  t.  A. — and  that  Pceonia  and  its 
toions  are  situated  upon  the  Strymon.  The  Pseonians  here  men- 
tioned, (see  A.  Eton.  Geog.  p.  334,)  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Pmonians  of  Appian,  de  Illyr.  c.  22,  who  dwelt  in  villages  only 
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in  the  region  between  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube,  and 
who  were  the  Pannonians  of  the  Romans.  W.  On  the  answer 
made,  viz.  “ that  they  considered  themselves  a colony  from  Troy,” 
* D.  1. 1.  says,  Qu.  were  they  settled  there  from  the  time  when,  at  a 
very  old  date,  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  made  the  conquest  of 
Thrace  ? viii.  20.  rivtg — tiat — sal  iXQouv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 88b,  3,  on 
the  mixture  of  the  oratio  obliqua  and  recta. 

b.  avra  'Unara  — the  facts  as  they  were,  the  very  truth.  The  last 
sentence  avrov  yap  k.  t.  X.  appears  to  mean,  for  for  this  very  reason 
it  was  so  contrived  by  them  ( the  Pceonians)—for  this  was  the  very 
reason  they  did  so,  meaning,  that  they  had  purposely  so  employed  their 
sister,  that  the  king  might  ask  the  question  he  did,  and  they  give  the 
answer.  / 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  6 St . . . . liri  ti)v  Haioviyv.  This  expedition  took 
place  513  b.  c.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  203. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  to  IT ayyaiov  ovpog — Pangcca,  a range  of  mts  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus.  Smith’s  C.  D.  On  the  Do- 
beres,  &c.,  cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  B.  apxyv,  at  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 580,  2. 

b.  Upia  k.  t.  X. — scaffolding,  planks  upon  piles. 

c.  cpartuiv  isaaroQ  k.  r.  X.  Upon  the  planks  each  man  possesses  a 
hut,  in  which  he  lives,  with  a trap-door,  too,  through  the  planks,  open- 
ing downwards  to  the  water.  di>pr)i  icarajraerqc,  explained  by  Schw., 
janua  non  erecta  sed  huini  strata,  et  ita  compacta  ut  cum  clausa  eral 
cum  reliquo  tabulato  in  eodem  esset  piano,  leovoi  rob  iroS.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 536. 

d.  rrapixovai  x''pT0V  ‘x®*^-  Cf.  Athenseus,  viii.  p.  343,  E.,  who 
says  that  in  Mosynum  of  Thrace  the  oxen  are  fed  on  fish ; and 
Torfseus,  in  his  History  of  Norway,  informs  us  that  in  the  cold  and 
maritime  parts  of  Europe  cattle  are  fed  on  fish.  W. 

Ch.  XVII.— a.  nap  ‘Apvvrqv — This  was  Amyntas  I.,  (cf.  viii. 
137,  a.,  on  the  Maced.  Monarchy,)  he  came  to  the  throne  540  b.  c., 
and  reigned  till  500  b.  c.  or  498  b.  c.,  and  consequently  was  king 
of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidm.  His 
son  Alexander  I.  was  still  king  when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos,  463 
b.  c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II.  454  b.  c.  The  submission 
of  Amyntas  to  the  Persians  is  dated  by  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  204, 
513  b.  c.  Aapiiip  $ae.,  far,  in  acknowledgment  of,  kg  Darius.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 598,  Dat.  Commodi. 

b.  rijt  Aipvgc,  adjoins  the  lake.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 536,  Partitive 
Gen.  i/piprit  iraar.  Gen.  Temporis.  Jelf,  § 523,  and  § 606,  obs.  2, 
quoted  in  ii.  95,  a. 

c.  Avau>pov  ....  ovpoc — A mt  of  Macedonia,  between  Chalcidice 
and  Odomantice.  Smith’s  C.  D.  ilvai  iv  M.  cf.  Jelf,  § 804,  6. 

Ch.  XVIII. — a.  curb  biurvov,  after  supper.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 620,  2, 
quoted  in  vi.  129,  b.  ciawivavTtc — -drinking  against  each  other,  chal- 
lenging at  drinking.  V.  and  S.  and  L.  Diet.  The  habit  of  hard 
drinking  belonged  to  the  later  age  of  the  Persians.  Cf.  i.  71,  b., 
155,  d.,  & c.  A little  above,  oftag  M Kiivta  k a\iu,  invites  them  to  a 
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hospitable  entertainment,  invites  them  to  eat  with  him.  Itvia  twpa,  or 
&vta  alone,  friendly  gifts,  given  to  the  guest  by  his  host,  by  which 
food  and  lodging  are  chiefly  intended.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  ix.  15. 
XtxlI’P- — yvvaucwv.  Separative  Gen,  Jelf,  § 530,  1. 

b.  a\vpS6vac  otj>i  o<p9a\pwv.  An  expression  censured  by  Longinus 
de  Sublim.  § 4,  as  frigid,  and  only  excused  as  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a barbarian.  For  other  instances  of  metaphor  in  Hdtus,  cf.  vi. 
l,b. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  pt)di  \iir.  ry  irotm,  nor  persist  in  drinking.  Cf.  Jelf, 

§ 605,  Local  Dat.  viurepa  jrp>jy/».  Cf.  v.  35,  C.  iva  fir)  t*epy.  tip.,  ' 
that  you  may  not  be  the  ruin  of  us. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  yvvaucwv — tint.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 542,  1,  Gen.  with  Sub- 
stantives and  Adjectives,  k aXwy  ?x-  well  off  for  strong  drink. 

Cf.  Jelf,  § 52S,  quoted  in  i.  30,  c. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  rear iXaj.lt — restrained,  checked  the  inquiry  into,  the 
matter.  Bubares,  to  whom  Alexander  gave  the  money  and  his 
sister,  was  the  s.  of  Megabyzus,  cf.  vii.  21.  The  name  of  Alex- 
anders sister  was  Gygaea,  viii.  136.  V.  So  at  the  end  of  the  ch. 
KaraXafitpOtie — their  death  was  suppressed,  the  inquiry  teas  suppressed 
as  to  how  they  died. 

Ch.  xxii. — a.  lv  roI<n  omaQi  \6youn — -Cf.  viii.  137,  a-  The 
judges  in  the  Olympic  games  were  called  Hellanodic® ; their  num- 
bers, generally  10,  varied  at  different  times,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Elean  tribes.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Olympiad,  a most 
interesting  article.  On  the  decision  of  the  judges,  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
xiv.  p.  205. 

6.  k ai  caraflavroy — and  having  descended  into  the  arena.  Cf.  Soph. 
Trach.,  rivet  dpfiyvoi  Karijlav  k.  r.  \.,  and  Horace  iii.  Od.  i.  1 1,  de- 
scendat  in  campuin  &c.  IZtipyov,  endeavoured  to  exclude  him.  Cf. 
i.  68,  /.  B. 

c.  awiZsiriwrt  rip  irpwrip — his  lot  or  ticket  fell  out  (of  the  urn) 
along  with  that  of  the  first.  The  combatants  were  matched  in  pairs, 
according  as  each  couple  drew  a corresponding  pair  of  lots.  So  B. 
understands  it,  quoting  L.,  son  nom  sortit  de  F urtte  avec  celui  du 
premier  combattant.  In  S.  and  L.  D.  it  is  taken,  not  of  the  lot  in- 
scribed with  Alexander's  name  or  initial,  but  of  Alexander  himself 
— he  ran  a dead  heat  with  the  first. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  Mvpsivoc,  Of.  v.  II,  b. 

b.  rroXXoi  KuiiritQ — many  spars,  much  wood  fit  for  oars,  imiiv .... 
■rtpiXaflm;,  and  when  you  have  qot  him  in  your  power.  Cf.  viii.  6,  106. 

Ch.  XXY.-a.  tuiv  j3a<n\r]iuiv  Sucarrr’utiv,  Cf.  iii.  31,  a.  The  fate 
of  Sisamnes  is  dated  by  Prid.  512  b.  c.,  in  the  10th  year  of  Darius. 

Cf.  for  similar  instances  of  despotic  justice  exercised  on  members 
of  this  court,  composed  in  all  probability  of  distinguished  indivi- 
duals of  the  priest  caste  or  Magi,  vii.  104,  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  390, 
and  Esther  i.  13,  quoted  in  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  313. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  In  tots  furo  UiXacyoiv  oixtopivat-  On  this  L., 
quoted  in  the  Oxfd.  Tr.,  remarks,  “ It  appears  by  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  preceding  ch.  that  Otanes  was  not  appointed  to  the 
place  of  judge  till  after  the  Scythian  expedition,  about  507  or  508 
b.  c.  But  at  that  time  there  were  no  Pelasgians  in  those  islands; 
for  Miltiades  had  expelled  them  3 years  Before.  But  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  here.  Otanes  invaded  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 

511  or  512  b.  c.,  and  contented  with  their  submission,  left  them  in 
possession  of  the  island.  Miltiades  expelled  them  510  b.  c.”  So  • 
also  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  394,  “ Miltiades’  conquest  of  Lemnos  had  dis- 
lodged the  Pelasgians  after  they  became  Persian  subjects,  and  had 
very  probably  at  the  same  time  expelled  a Persian  governor,”  cf.  v. 

27,  &c.  From  vii.  42,  it  would  seem  that  Antanarus  was  also  a 
Persian  colony.  On  the  Pelasgians,  cf.  i.  57,  a.,  and  94,  h. 

Ch.  XXVII. — a.  AvKupyrov  ....  Maiavdpiov  k.t.X.  Cf.  iii.  142 
and  143.  In  the  following  sentence  the  words  ain'ij  Si  rovrov  .... 
KarioTpiiptTo  do  not  refer  to  Lycaretus,  but  to  Otanes,  and  are  a con- 
tinuation of  the  narration  from  the  end  of  c.  26.  B.  and  Schw.  Cf. 
p.  125.  In  the  last  sentence  of  this,  or  in  the  first  of  the  following 
ch.,  read  with  G.,  Schw.,  B.,  &c.,  dvecnc  icaicwv,  a cessation  or  abate- 
ment of  their  misfortunes,  a conjecture  of  de  La  Barre’s,  instead 
of  uvnac,  which  gives  no  sense. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  avry — twrije,  cf.  Jelf,  § 782,  g.,  quoted  in 

ii.  25,  b.  npooxopa,  the  ornament.  Cf.  Eurip.  Androm.  1.  'A <7um- 
Soc  yijc  ”xiipa,  Upfiaia  iroXic,  and  Soph.  Elect.  682,  the  Pythian  games, 

7T( >6<rxT)pa  'EXXaSop,  from  S.  and  L.  D.  Karaprurrypac,  cf.  iv.  161,  a. 

Ch.  XXIX.— a.  oUo<p8opt]fitvov(,  Cf.  viii.  142,  d. 

b.  iv  avtorr)Kviy  ry  x^PV — *n  ^le  country  which  was  wasted  and 
desolated:  rather  than  with  Schw.,  in  the  higher  lands. 

c.  aXit/v.  Cf.  i.  125,  b. 

Ch.  XXX. — «.  toiv  jraxiuv — the  wealthy,  the  men  of  substance, 
the  landholders ; hence,  the  upper  class,  the  aristocrats ; opposed  to 
6 Srjpoc,  the  commons,  or  rabble.  Cf.  v.  77,  vii.  155,  b.,  and  Thucyd. 

iii.  82.  lirirpoiroy,  cf.  iii.  27,  b. 

b.  irpooiQioav — they  enjoined  on  Aristagoras.  uiy  ...  . SiaXvaovrfc, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  pay  the  cost.  B.  A little  above  iniXt^dpivoy, 
thinking  over  the  matter,  reflecting.  Cf.  ix.  97,  c. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  Ev  ly  oucov — dya&Sv,  you  point  out,  propose,  what 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  house  of  the  king.  W.  calls  attention  to 
the  Oriental  character  of  this  expression,  by  which  was  intended 
the  kingdom  or  the  royal  family,  and  its  use  among  the  Hebrews. 

It  occurs  also  in  vi.  9,  vii.  194,  viii.  102,  and  ix.  107.  Cf.  also  iii. 
132,  a.,  140,  a. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  virtpOivrt — Cf.  iii.  155,  b.  B.  doubts  the  in- 
ference drawn  by  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  270,  272,  277,  see  also  i.  153, 
b.,  155,  d.,  from  this  and  other  passages,  that,  if  the  satrap  desired 
the  services  of  the  king’s  troops,  he  was  obliged  first  to  ask  the 
king's  permission,  on  whom  alone  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
were  dependent ; as  from  v.  25,  compared  with  this  ch.,  it  would 
appear  that  Otanes  and  Artaphemes  both  held  military  command ; 
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Otanes’  commission  extending  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Europe,  and  Artaphemes’  to  that  of  Asia.  At  an 
after-period,  certainly,  the  union  is  continually  found  of  the  civil 
and  military  powers  in  the  persons  of  the  satraps — one  great  cause 
of  their  arrogance,  their  frequent  revolts,  and  of  the  decay  and  dis- 
solution of  the  Persian  empire. 

b.  ct  aXjjdijc  ye  6 Xdyoc,  The  circumstance  that  Hdtus  refers  to 
belongs  to  47 7 b.  c.  Cf.  D.  p.  28.  The  letter  from  Pausanias  to 
Xerxes  is  given  in  Thucyd.  i.  128.  B.  As  L.  observes,  it  appears 
from  this  passage  that  Hdtus  had  no  knowledge  of  this  letter. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  IJapaXafluJv  Si  6 Mcyo/3drijc  r.  r.  X.  Thirlw. 
ii.  c.  14,  p.  207,  and  E.  Orient.  H.,  date  the  revolt  of  Ionia  and  the 
Naxian  war  501  b.  c.  On  its  history,  cf.  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  viii. 
p.  207 — 213,  Thirlw.  1.  L,  and  E.  Orient.  H.  p.  378,  and  on  its  con- 
sequences, D.  p.  125.  On  cirXcc  TrpoQaoiv,  he  sailed  away  as  he  pre- 
tended, pretenaedly,  &c.,  accus.  in  apposition  to  the  verbal  notion 
contained  in  the  sentence  which  precedes  it,  cf.  Jelf,  § 580. 

b.  to vtov  Sijerai  Sia  GaXapit jc  SuXovrac—vincire  trajectwn  per  thala- 
mium  navis.  W.  SiiXovrat,  haviny  as  it  were  divided  him  in  two, 
in  such  sort  that  his  head  appeared  outside  of  the  vessel,  projecting 
through  the  oar-hole,  while  his  body  remained  within.  Cf.  Thiriwall 
in  l.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Ships. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  cat  dir  a cat  irord  to  rct^oj  ladZavro,  id  est,  if 
rb  Tfix°C  ijZavro,  et  esculenta  potulentaque  curaverant  intra  urbem 
importari.  V.  TcpoaetjiipovTo,  bore  down  upon,  rushed  upon,  made 
their  assaults  upon.  Cf.  v.  109. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  etrrtfc — According  to  Polysenus  i.  24,  the  letters 
on  the  slave’s  head  were  Iortatof  ’ Aptarayootf  'Iwviav  inroargaov — V. 

b.  fiiTrimrrQai — fut.  mid.  of  piGvgpi,  Ion.  for  piGgaioGau  in  a pass, 
sense,  that  he  would  be  sent.  So  also  airaipj)<rto9ai  ti)v  /3a<nXi)ti?v, 
that  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  lordship.  Cf.  v.  34,  noAioptcrioopivoi. 
vi.  11,  iXatrewoicrOat.  vii.  159,  162,  aplopivoQ.  B.  Cf.  also  viii.  49 
and  76,  ix.  58,  and  Jelf,  § 364,  a.,  quoted  in  viii.  113,  l. 

c.  pi)  Si  vttbr.  rt  wottvaijc  c-  r-  X. — out  unless  Miletus  attempted  some 
revolutionary  movement,  &c.  pr)  used  with  participles  and  adjec- 
tives, when  they  can  be  resolved  into  a conditional  clause,  ex- 
pressing a supposed  case,  as  6 pi)  m onimv  si  quis  non  credat.  Hdt. 
lv.  64.  pi)  ivtiraq  di,  but  if  he  does  not  bring  (a  head).  Jelf,  § 746,  2. 
vet  or  (pa  rouetv,  to  attempt  or  bring  ahout  something  contrary  to  the 
established  state  of  affairs,  to  rebel,  revolt,  and  hence  as  in  viii.  142, 
to  attempt  some  change,  to  desert  the  common  cause,  is  very  common, 
as  also  is  irpaoeuv,  in  the  sense  of  intriguing,  getting  up  a faction. 
So  in  Latin,  novas  res  moliri,  frequently  in  Cmsar.  Cf.  i.  27,  b., 
viii.  21,  b.  “Hdtus,”  D.  1.  1.,  observes,  “gives  not  a word  of  ap- 
probation to  the  ill-considered  undertaking  of  Aristagoras,  to 
which  Hecateeus  in  vain  offered  the  opposition  of  his  own  great 
experience.”  See  also  p.  84,  to  the  same  effect,  in  ch.  vx.  on 
Hecateeus. 
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Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  'Eraraioc — Cf.  ii.  143,  a.  On  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Branchidee,  cf.  i.  45,  d.,  and  on  the  treasures  there  of 
Croesus,  i.'  50,  9*2.  fiamXti,  Dat.  Incommodi.  Jelf,  § 536. 

b.  6 Xoyowotbf  — the  writer  of  chronicles,  the  historian.  So  of 
Hecataeus  again  in  v.  125 ; but  in  ii.  134,  of  JEsop,  the  fable  writer. 
A few  lines  below,  ipn  \f<ov,  an  instance  of  Pleonasm,  cf.  v.  50, 
Xiytt  paQ,  and  elsewhere,  ptyiQu  piyac,  and  irXi)6(t  iroXXot.  Jelf,  § 
899,  3.  Cf.  i.  79,  b. 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  MtAa<T<rEa — a native  of  Mylasa,  in  Caria 
( Melasso ).  Cf.  i.  171,  d.  Termera  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and 
Lycia. 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  mpartiyovc — here,  not  generals  of  the  forces, 
but  chief  magistrates,  invested  with  similar  powers  to  those  found 
in  the  democratic  states  of  Greece  under  the  same  title,  as  at 
Thurii,  Argos,  Syracuse,  Athens,  &c.  Wachsmuth,  1, 2, 24.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Strategics. 

b.  iSee  yap  lr)  trvppaxivc  *•  T • X The  construction  is  ISie  yap  Pr) 
evppa\iriz  rtvbc  pi yaXrjc  (were)  i^ivpiGijvai  ol.  opus  enim  fuit  magnd, 
quapiam  armorum  societate,  quee  illi  erat  exquirenda,  mvenienda  ; 
Schw.,  for  he  had  need  now  of  some  powerful  aid  to  be  discovered  for 
him.  I should  prefer  to  govern  oi  by  tin,  its  position  between  the 
two  genitives  nrbe  and  piyaXric  indicating  its  close  connexion  with 
the  whole  sentence,  which  is  complete  by  itself ; whereas  IZtvptOijvat 
seems  a mere  appendage. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — a.  ' AvalavSoiSric — He  was  the  16th  in  descent 
from  Aristodemus,  and  of  the  house  of  Eurysthenes.  See  the  Ox- 
ford Chron.  Tables,  p.  38,  and  Lists  of  Kings,  vol.  iii.  of  Smith’s  D. 
of  Gr.  and  K.  Biogr.  He  came  to  the  throne  570  b.  c.  according 
to  B.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  520  b.  c.,  who  reigned  29 
years.  On  the  Spartan  kings,  cf.  vi.  51,  b. — 58,  and  seqq.,  and  on 
the  houses  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  Thirlw.  i.  c.  7,  p.  261  and 
291,  and  H.  P.  A.  § 18.  On  the  circumstances  here  related  cf. 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  21 1. 

b.  ol  ipopot  thrav  k.  t.  X.  The  precautions  here  taken  by  the 
Ephori  and  the  advice  they  are  related  to  have  offered,  are  a proof 
that  “the  surveillance  exercised  by  these  magistrates  extended 
even  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  royalty,  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing not  only  the  purity,  but  also  the  perpetuity  of  tneir  Heraclide 
race  of  kings.”  Thirlw.  i.  c.  8,  p.  321,  and  others,  consider  the 
institution  of  the  Ephoralty  as  of  a higher  antiquity  than  the  time 
of  Lycurgus : H.  appears  inclined  to  date  it  at  a later  period.  Cf. 
P.  A.  § 43;  “The  jealousy,  with  which  the  people  viewed  the 
power  of  the  kings,  was  so  far  from  being  effectually  curbed,  that, 
130  years  after  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  popular  party 
wrung  from  Theopompus,  though  not  it  would  seem  without  re- 
sistance, a legal  organ  in  the  Ephoralty.  At  any  rate,  that  institu- 
tion, which  from  its  very  nature  cannot  have  originated  with 
Lycurgus,  for  its  consequences  shattered  to  its  foundation  the 
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structure  he  had  raised,  is  ascribed  by  most  accounts  to  that 
monarch.”  The  existence,  however,  of  the  Ephors,  though  with 
very  limited  powers,  at  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  appears  admitted  by 
H. ; as  he  says  in  § 23,  “ As  to  the  Ephori,  wbo  in  the  end  so 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  kings,  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  mere  police  magistrates  forming  a court  of  justice, 
especially  charged  with  the  decision  of  ordinary  civil  cases,  which 
was  also  their  office  in  other  Doric  states.”  Their  number,  as  is 
well  known,  was  five,  and  their  election  annual.  On  the  nature 
and  increase  of  their  power  cf.  vi.  82,  a.,  85,  a.,  and  the  article 
Ephori,  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  also  § 43 — 45  of  H.  P.  A.,  in  the  notes  of 
which  are  ample  references  to  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  115,  seqq.,  and 
other  writers.  The  ch.  Lycurgus  in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  139 — 153, 
is  well  worth  reading. 

Ch.  XLII. — a.  aKpopavijz — half-inad;  according  to  Schw. ; as 
what  is  related  in  49—51  is  not  applicable  to  the  idea  of  a raving 
madman.  Very  mad,  furiously  mad;  B.,  and  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf. 
iEsch.  Pers.  140,  a>cpo7rev0^f . 

b.  ovre  rip  lv  Ai\<poTai  xprjonjp/ip  xpqtrafiivoc — “ The  oracle  of  the 

Delphic  god,  proceeding  from  the  sanctuary  of  their  race,  ever  exer- 
cised a decisive  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Dorian  nations. 
Hence  the  nMiot  in  the  royal  train,  Gtorporoi  Ae\<pov c,”  vi.  57,  /. 

H.  P.  A.  § 23.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  13.  “ Colonies  were  seldom 
or  never  founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1.  Hence  it  was 
always  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a colony  and  its  metro- 
polis, &c.  Thucyd.  i.  25 — 28.  The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all 
times  a leaning  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the 
time  when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated  from  the 
period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered  upon  their  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  in  Greece  ; for  at  this  time  its  partiality  for  Sparta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,  and  the  oracle  became  a mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a political  party.”  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
Oraculum. 

c.  ours  iro<»j<Tac  ovlkv  rutv  vof uZofiivtov-  On  these  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 
73 — 76-  “The  perpetuity  of  the  kindred  duties  between  the  mother- 
city  and  the  colony,  was  symbolically  set  forth  by  taking  fire  from 
the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city,  by  establishing  in  the  new 
settlement  the  worship  of  the  same  deities,  associating  with  them 
the  founder  as  a hero ; also  by  participation  in  the  principal  festi- 
vals of  the  parent  state,  by  deputations  and  contributions  to  them ; 
by  adopting  the  same  emblems  on  the  coinage  and  so  forth,  &c. 
All  this  however,  let  it  be  remembered,  holds  good  only  in  those 
colonies  which  did  not  arise  from  violent  schism  in  the  parent 
state,  but  were  countenanced,  prepared,  and  sent  out  by  it  with  all 
due  formalities,  among  which  the  sanction  of  an  oracle  was  held 
to  be  indispensable.”  Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Colonies,  Gk.  On 
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the  passage  in  the  text,  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  146,  observes — “Of  a 
nature  wholly  different  from  the  colonies  regularly  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Doric  state  of  Sparta,  were  the  rapid  and 
transitory  settlements  of  Dorieus  the  s.  of  Anaxandrides,  k.  of 
Snarta,  which  this  noble  adventurer  founded  in  Sicily  and  Libya ; 
wnen  scorning  to  submit  to  a worthless  brother,  and  confiding  in 
his  own  strength,  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  conquest  a kingdom  in  a 
distant  country.” 

d.  Qtjpdioi.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Thera,  Santorin, 
should  nave  acted  as  guides  is  not  surprising,  as  they  had  a flour- 
ishing commerce  with  Africa,  and  particularly  with  Cyrene,  their 
own  colony.  Cf.  iv.  158,  b.  B.  On  the  Cinyps  and  the  Mac®, 
cf.  iv.  175,  o.  d. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  ovt)p  ’EXttoi/ioc — Eleon  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
II.  ii.  500,  and  by  Strabo,  ix.  p.  622.  It  was  near  Tanagra  in 
Bceotia.  W. 

b.  Ik  rdv  Aatov  xp’ l<rpo>v,  according  to  the  oracles  about  Laius,  or 
perhaps  Laius’  oracles.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 621,  3,  f.  Ik,  Causal,  in  conse- 
quence of,  according  to.  Cf.  i.  64,  and  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  907-  Aatov 
waXata  6t<T<para,  the  ancient  oracles  given  to  Laius. 

c.  'HpaeXjjtijv  *.r.  X.  See  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  459 — “it  was  natural 
that  the  Greeks  should  find  some  affinity  of  character  between 
Hercules  and  the  Phoenician  god  Melcart,  the  son  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  'Aanpia. — Great  as  the  confusion  soon  became  between 
the  Doric  and  Phoenician  traditions  respecting  Hercules,  they  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  the  first  effect  of  their 
union  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  wish  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  to  found  a kingdom  near  Mount  Eryx,  because  Her- 
cules had  formerly  conquered  that  country : now  the  worship  and 
name  of  the  Phoenician  Venus,  Astarte,  existed  on  Mount  Eryx, 
and  probably  also  that  of  her  son  Melcart.”  On  Melcart,  the 
tutelar  deity  of  Carthage  and  Tyre,  see  H.  Carthag.  ch.  iii.  p.  139, 
seqq.,  and  cf.  ref.  in  ii.  44,  a. 

Ch.  XLIV. — a.  avvtXiiv  rpv  Svfiapiv,  helped  to  conquer  Sybaris. 
H.,  P.  A.  § 80,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Dorian  colonies,  says, 
“ Though  Crotona  and  its  daughter-cities,  Caulonia,  Pandosia,  and 
Terina,  were  considered  by  all  antiquity  to  be  Achaean  colonies, 
yet  that  by  this  nothing  more  could  be  meant  than  that  they  were 
colonies  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Laconia  led  out  by  their 
Dorian  conquerors.  Sybaris,  however,  was  indisputably  an  Achaean 
city,  founded,  although  particulars  are  not  known,  about  the  same 
time  as  Crotona,  circ.  710  b.  c.  The  tie  of  kindred,  however,  did 
not  in  the  least  check  the  annihilating  fury  of  the  Crotoniats,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  power  and  prosperity  which  Sybaris  had  then 
enjoyed  for  two  centuries,  510  b.  c.  Cf.  Herod,  vi.  21.  The  fugi- 
tives from  the  ruined  city  found  refuge  in  their  colonies  of  Laus 
and  Scidrus  : their  return  was  long  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of 
Crotona,  until  Pericles  formed  a new  settlement  at  Thurii,  444  b.  c., 
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colonists  from  which  place  and  Tarentnm  soon  afterwards  built 
Heraclaea,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Siris." — Cf.  viii.  62,  b.,  and 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  Sybaris.  On  the  particulars  of  the  war,  see  Diod. 
Sic.  xii.  9. 

b.  Twv  'Ia/uSeuv — On  the  Iamidae,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  ora- 
cles at  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  intrusted,  and  who 
were  said  to  be  descendants  of  Apollo,  cf.  Pind.  01.  vi.  B.,  and 
Dissen’s  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  and  ix.  33,  a. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  tuv  Ztfpbv  K paQiv,  the  dry  Crathis , as  being  a tor- 
rent stream  which  flowed  only  in  winter ; cf.  Yirg.  Georg,  iii.  151, 
“ et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri.”  W.  The  surname  of  Urastia,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  a local  epithet,  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
stream  of  the  Crathis,  or  Crastis.  “ The  worship  of  Minerva  ex- 
isted at  Sparta,  as  well  that  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus  as  of  Minerva 
Alca,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  in  Ar- 
golis  ; although  her  worship,  as  well  as  that  of  J uno,  had  probably 
been  more  prevalent  before  than  after  the  Doric  invasion/’  Mull. 
Dor.  i.  p.  413.  What  is  narrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  ch. 
“ relative  to  the  disputed  circumstance  in  the  destruction  of  Sy- 
baris by  the  Crotonians,  where  one  can  by  no  means  pass  unob- 
served the  obscurity  which  pervades  the  account  of  so  recent  a 
transaction,”  is  considered  by  D.,  p.  36,  as  one  of  the  proofs  that 
Hdtus  wrote  in  Italy  and  at  an  advanced  age.  See  his  remarks 
throughout ; of  which  I borrow  the  following — “ He  (Hdtus)  adds 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  though  here  it  does  not  help  us 
to  the  main  question,  ‘ still  in  my  time  the  family  of  Callias  pos- 
sessed certain  select  portions  of  the  lands  of  Crotona,  which  nad 
been  given  to  them.’  ’A-rroyovot  and  ! icy  oven,  descendants,  generally 
mean,  not  the  second  generation,  but  the  third,  the  grandchildren. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  Hdtus  is  here  speaking  as  a Thurian, 
and  at  a later  date.” 

b.  ilaiptra  . . . TroXXd  SoQevra,  many  portions  {of  land)  set  apart  for 
and  given  to  Callias  and  his  descendants.  Cf.  iv.  161,  6. 

Ch.  XLVI. — a.  iiridavov  pavy  r.  r.  X.  The  death  of  Dorieus  is 
also  mentioned  in  vii.  158,  205.  Cf.  Diod.  iv.  23,  and  Pausanias 
iii.  16,  § 4.  B. 

Ch.  XLVIII. — a.  Topydi.  Cf.  v.  51.  She  married  her  uncle,  the 
famous  Leonidas,  who  fell  at  Thermopvlse.  B. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  %a\iciov  rrivara,  Tne  visit  of  Aristagoras  to 
Sparta,  500  b.  c.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  22.  “ Geographical 
charts,”  observes  L.,  quoted  in  the  Oxfd.  Tr.,  “ must  have  been 
rather  common  at  that  time,  since  Anaximander  made  one  71  years 
before.  They  were  much  more  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Gks  derived  from  that 
country.”  Cf.  also  Josh,  xviii.  4,  and  D.,  p.  85,  who  considers  it 
very  probable  that  this  brazen  tablet,  which  contained  the  en- 
graved outline  of  the  earth,  &c.,  was  constructed  upon  the  system 
and  delineations  of  Hecatseus.  rd  KariiKovra,  the  present  state  of 
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affairs.  Cf.  i.  79,  a.  Read  for  the  history  the  ch.  The  Ionic  Re- 
volt, in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  207 — 213. 

h.  ol  TTtvTacotna  raXavra  . . . ImnXivct.  Cf.  iii.  90.  On  the  Cho- 
aspes,  cf.  i.  188,  c.,  and  on  Susa,  iii.  68,  b. 

c.  xpvaoi'  ixo/jivov  . . . ovSiv,  nothin g of  the  nature  of,  that  has  to 
do  with,  gold.  Cf.  i.  120,  a.  avafidXXiaOat  just  above,  to  un- 

dertake, take  upon  oneself,  tears.  In  iii.  69,  and  Thucyd.  v.  46,  to 
put  off,  or,  defer ; B.,  as  also  in  the  end  of  this  chapt.  irapivov, 
jr uum  ticeat.  Accus.  absolute.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 700,  2,  a.,  quotea  in 
iii.  91,  a. 

Ch.  L. — a.  Tore  plv  tc  roaovrov  fjXaaav.  Then  (on  that  day)  they 
got  thus  far  in  the  matter ; Schw.  Lex.,  or  supply  irpayya,  they 
pushed  the  matter  thus  far.  S.  and  L.  Diet.  Cf.  ii.  124,  ec  waa. 
kok.  IXaaai,  he  went  on  into  all  manner  of  wickedness. 

b.  SiafiaW o>v  Ikhvov  tv,  deceiving  him  with  great  skill,  cleverly  im- 
posing upon  him.  Cf.  iii.  1,  v.  97, 107,  and  viii.  110,  a. 

c.  Xiyu  . . . <ph c — Cf.  v.  36,  b. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  Xa/iwv  Iwrijpb/v,  sc.  IXatav,  pufilov.  having  taken  on 
olive  branch  as  a symbol  of  his  being  a suppliant.  S.  and  L.  D.  So 
B.,  sumto  olece  ramo.  Cf.  vii.  141. 

b.  Topyii.  Cf.  v.  48,  a. 

Ch.  LII. — a.  araQpoi  . . . raraXimic — stations — and  resting-places 
or  inns.  “ These  inns  we  must  consider  as  being  much  the  same 
kind  of  establishment  as  the  caravanseries  of  modern  Persia ; 
many  of  which,  on  the  public  roads,  are  grand,  commodious,  and 
extensive.  But  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  of  armies,  they 
must  have  been  out  of  the  question ; although  they  might  have 
accommodated  detachments  or  officers.  Very  possibly  they  might 
have  been  calculated  to  receive  the  monarch  and  his  retinue,  when 
the  army  was  put  in  motion ; and  that  they  had  their  reference  to 
war,  as  well  as  to  civil  purposes,  may  be  collected  from  the  space 
between  them,  which  is  calculated  for  the  day’s  march  of  an  army, 
cf.  note  f.  infra,-  but  is  too  short  for  the  journeys  of  travellers  of 
any  description  ; the  slowest  of  whom,  those  who  travel  in  cara- 
vans, far  outstrip  an  army.”  On  this  royal  road  between  Ionia 
and  Susa,  cf.  R.  § xiii.  p.  333,  from  which  the  preceding  and  many 
of  the  subsequent  remarks  are  borrowed,  and  particularly  H.  Bab. 
ch.  ii.  p.  426,  427,  who  observes  that  this  principal  road  of  Asia, 
constructed,  no  doubt,  chiefly  for  political  reasons,  and  to  maintain 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Asia  Minor,  but  also  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  has  undergone  no  other  alteration  than 
that  occasioned  by  its  different  limits,  being  now  commonly  used 
from  Ispahan  to  Smyrna.  See  also  the  remarks  of  D.,  p.  56, 
“ Hdtus  must  on  the  whole  certainly  have  followed  this  road,  which 
was  usually  passed  over  in  three  months  and  three  days,  and  it 
was  probably  necessary  for  him  to  keep  to  the  high  road,”  &c. 

b.  fir’  u>  rrvXai  rt  liruai,  not  such  gates  as  in  iii.  117,  (flood-gates 
to  shut  off  or  let  on  the  water,)  but  gates  placed  for  the  protection  of 
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both  entrances  of  the  bridge  itself,  and  guarded  with  works  ; tites  du 
pout.  That  fortifications  should,  be  raised  in  this  place  was  but 
natural,  since  the  Halys  formed  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
and  Median  kingdoms.  B.  Similar  gates  formerly  existed  for 
the  defence  of  Thermopylte,  whence  its  name.  Cf.  vii.  176,  and 
H.  Bab.  1.  I p.  426.  On  the  Halys,  cf.  i.  6,  a. 

c.  re  TriiXaQ,  two  passes  (entrances  into  the  country  through 
the  mts).  S.  and  L.  D.  ovpoc  St  KtAticiijc  icai  rijc  'Apftivigc  r.  X. 
“ Cilicia,  by  being  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  is  made  to  include 
the  N.  part  of  Syria;  that  is,  the  province  of  Cyrhestica.  The 
Chellians  mentioned  in  Judith  ii.  21,  ajipear  to  be  the  people  of 
the  district  which  includes  the  town  of  Rillis,  not  far  from  Aleppo ; 
whence  it  may  be  suspected  that,  the  Cilicia  of  Hdtus  included  this 
province.”  R.  § xiii.  p.  32 7-  To  the  same  effect  H.  1. 1.,  “ Cilicia, 
according  to  Hdtus,  extended  as  far  as  Cappadocia,  along  the  upper 
Euphrates,  and  comprehended  the  region  afterwards  named  Little 
Armenia.  Cf.  v.  49,  and  therefore  by  the  term  Cilician  Mts,  we 
are  to  understand  all  that  chain  which  reaches  to  Mt  Caucasus.” 
H.  appears,  from  some  inadvertence,  to  have  understood  ovpuv  riv 
K.  of  the  mts,  instead  of  the  boundaries,  of  Cilicia.  A description 
of  the  Satrapy  of  Armenia  is  given  in  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  87- 

d.  furd  Si,  StvTtpoc  Tt  k at  rpiroc  k.  t.  X.  “ The  second  is  the  Greater 
Zab ; the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon ; and  the  third  is  the  Lesser  Zab ; 
which  joins  the  Tigris  near  the  city  of  Senai;  the  Cenee  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  fourth  is  said  to  be  the  Gyndes,  which  was  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus ; and  which,  our  author  says,  also  rises  in  the 
mts  of  Matiene ; and  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Darneans, 
hod.  Derna,  in  its  way  to  join  the  Tigris : i.  189,  a.  This  river  is 
unquestionably  intended  for  the  Diala,  of  modern  geography,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  same  country  with  the  Lesser  Zab  (that  is, 
Matiene) ; but  it  neither  flows  through  Derna,  nor  does  it  intersect 
the  road  leading  from  Susa  to  Babylon. — Our  author’s  extension 
of  Armenia  to  tne  Diala  river,  is  quite  incorrect.”  R.  1. 1.  H.  1. 1. 

e.  tt)v  Marojvt/v  yijv — Matiene  is  reckoned  to  commence  at  the 
fourth  river,  called  the  Gyndes,  but  meant  for  the  Diala,  and  to 
extend  to  Cissia,  or  Susiana.  Therefore,  by  Matiene,  is  here  in- 
tended the  country  between  Assyria  or  Susiana ; and  as  that  was 
known  in  the  times  of  Xenophon  and  Alexander  by  the  name  of 
Sittacene,  a province  of  Babylonia,  this  should  be  the  true  reading 
and  not  Matiene.  Cf.  on  Matiene  iii.  94,  b.,  and  on  Susiana  or 
Cissia,  iii.  91,  g.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  L p.  155,  seqq. 

f.  ovtoi  ni  iravrif; ....  sai  iicarSv.  Rennel  observes,  “ in  the  detail 
of  these  distances,  the  omissions  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the 
whole : they  are  chiefly  between  Cilicia  and  Susa ; and  more  par- 
ticularly between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  line  between 
Zeugma  and  Nineveh.” — The  whole  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa  be- 
ing 1 1 1 stathmi,  or  stations ; wliile  the  detail  contains  no  more  than 
8i.  See  his  calculations  given  at  length.  It  is  worth  while  to  add, 
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that  from  computations  based  on  this  passage,  R.  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  stathmus  was  the  ordinary  march  of  an  army, 
about  14  English  miles.  H.  remarks ; “ according  to  Hdtus,  the 
distance  between  each  station  was  5 parasangs,  a journey  of  seven 
or  eight  hours ; and  this,  we  learn  from  Tavernier,  is  exactly  the 
space  which  caravans  consisting  of  loaded  camels  are  accustomed 
to  traverse  in  the  course  of  a day ; but  those  of  horses  travel  much 
faster.”  See  his  interesting  discussion  on  this  great  road,  in  Bab. 
ch.  ii.  pp.  426 — 428. 

Ch.TLIII. — a,  ra  Mepvovia  Kahtopiva — Cf.  iii.  68,  b.  Memnonian 
was  a name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very  ancient  buildings 
and  monuments  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  the  erection  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
War.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  wTere,  1.  a great  temple  at 
Thebes,  2.  another  at  Abydos  in  Egypt,  and,  3.  the  citadel  of 
Susa;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  connexion  of 
Memnon  with  the  Persian  capital  existed  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  irivTr)KovTa  Si  tai  (Karov  oruSia — Cf.  iv.  101,  b.  The  variation 
observable  here  of  150  instead  of  200  stades  as  the  day’s  journey, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  great  length  of  the  journey  here  discussed, 
and  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun  in  Asia.  B.  From  the  conclusion 
of  the  following  ch.  it  appears  probable  that  Hdtus  himself  travel- 
led the  road  to  Susa.  Cf.  v.  52,  a.,  and  D.  69 — 73",  on  the  measure- 
ments of  length  used  in  Hdtus. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  'Airt\.  Si  6 'Apurray. — Cf.  v.  35,  e.,  and  D.  as  there 
quoted.  “ The  times  had  changed : Sparta  on  this  occasion  refused 
to  mix  herself  up  with  the  affairs  of  Asia : Athens  promised  the 
wished-for  aid.  This  leads  to  a copiously  detailed  statement  of  the 
then  internal  condition  of  the  two  principal  states  of  Greece : the 
survey  of  which  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  insertion, 
occasioned  certainly  by  their  actual  connexion,  of  the  histories  of 
j®gina  and  Corinth.” 

b.  ytvop tvat ....  rvpawwv  l\iv6ipa(.  On  Pisistratus  and  the 
nature  of  his  sway,  cf.  i.  59,  b.  and  l.,  and  read  the  ch.  The  Pisis- 
tratidce,  in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  ch.  viii.  p.  193 — 207-  H.  P.  A.  § 110, 
remarks  very  justly  that  “ the  enactments  of  Solon,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  very  spirit  of  moderation  that  pervaded  them,  did 
not,  at  first,  serve  even  to  maintain  peace  and  union  during  his 
absence,  and  that  the  usurpation  of  absolute  power  by  Pisistratus, 
560  b.  c.,  supported  by  the  Demos,  proved  fortunate  at  that  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  a renewal  of  the  contests 
with  the  oligarchical  party.  It  is  true  that  the  term  tyrant,  in  the 
full  sense  which  it  bore  among  the  Greeks,  may  be  well  applied  to 
Pisistratus  after  he  had  regained,  by  force  of  arms,  his  twice  shat- 
tered throne,  and  secured  it  to  his  sons  after  him ; but  the  law's  and 
constitution  were  never  better  maintained  than  under  their  sway, 
and  history  abounds  with  proofs  of  their  mildness  and  concern  for 
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the  common  weal.  It  was  not  till  the  incontinence  of  Hipparchus 
had  occasioned  the  deed  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  514  b.  c., 
that  Hippias  excited,  by  severity,  the  hatred  that  brought  on  his 
ruin  ; although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  Alcmseonidse  who  ex- 
pelled him  by  means  of  Delphian  gold  and  Spartan  arms,  510  b.  c.” 
cf.  v.  42,  b.  On  the  Pisistratidse,  cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  55 — 60,  Thirlw. 
ii.  ch.  xi.  pp.  65 — 72,  D.’s  remarks,  p.  42,  and  particularly  p.  165, 
166.  tcl  avac.  Tup.  from  the  first,  i.  e.  by  origin,  Gephyreeans.  S.  and 
L.  D.  on  the  neut.  acc.  in  an  adverbial  sense,  cf.  Jelf,  § 579,  6. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  twv  VlavaQnvaiwv — The  Greater  Panathena>a  are 
here  meant ; of  which  this  passage  and  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  i.  20,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  first  mention.  “It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Attic  festivals  in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias — said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erithonius  or  Erectheus, 
and  originally  called  Athentea,  and  remodelled  by  Theseus,  on  his 
union  of  the  scattered  commonalty  of  Attica.  In  the  chief  so- 
lemnity of  the  Greater  Panathenaea,  the  magnificent  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part — the  sacrifices  were  very  mag- 
nificent, each  town  of  Attica  as  well  as  every  colony,  and  during 
the  period  of  her  greatness  every  subject  town,  contributing  one  bull 
each  to  them — races  and  gynjnastic  games  were  celebrated  with 
great  splendour,  and,  before  the  feasting  commenced,  the  public 
herald  prayed  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  in 
which  prayer,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Plataans,  cf.  vi. 
Ill,  were  included.  The  Greater  Panathenaea,  which  only  differed 
from  the  Less  in  being  more  solemn,  and  that  then  only  the  peplus 
was  carried  in  the  great  procession  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  were 
celebrated  every  4th  year,  while  the  Lesser  were  held  every  year, 
and  probably  owed  their  origin  to  Pisistratus.”  Panathencea  in 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Cf.  also  Panathencea,  Class.  Diet.,  and  Leake's 
Athens,  § viii.  p.  286,  seqq. 

b.  TXijOi  ic.  r.  X.  The  Paronomasia  in  rXijdi — drXijra — rsrXi/dri,  is 
preserved  in  Grotius’  translation  of  these  lines — 

“ Fortiter  hate  leo  fer,  quamvis  fera,  quando  ferendum  est: 

Injustos  homines  sero  cito  poena  sequetur.”  B. 

c.  a-iruwagfvoc  tijv  o\pip — having  performed  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
avert  what  the  vision  threatened — having  averted  the  vision  by  sacri- 
fices. 

Ch.  LV1I. — a.  ol  ii  Topvpa'ioi,  The  emigration  of  this  tribe  from 
Boeotia  was  consequent  on  its  conquest  by  the  .Soles,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  Thessaly,  circ.  1124  b.  c.  A leading  clan  of 
the  iEoles,  the  Boeotians  of  Arne,  bent  their  course  southward  to 
the  territory  known  in  history  as  theirs ; its  former  inhabitants, 
the  Minyse  of  Orchomenos,  the  CadmtEones  of  Thebes,  (see  Diod. 
iv.  66,  and  Herod,  v.  57,)  the  Thracians  and  others,  dispersing 
among  their  neighbours  and  into  various  colonies,  disappear  hence- 
forth from  the  page  of  history.”  H.  P.  A.  § 15.  Besides  the 
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Gephyraei  in  Athens,  H.,  note  20,  enumerates  other  families  that  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  cause  migrated  from  Bceotia  and 
sought  refuge  elsewhere : such  were  the  iEgida;  in  Sparta,  cf.  iv. 
149  j also  the  Cadmsans,  Minyse,  and  Abantes  in  the  Dorian  and 
Ionian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thera,  &c.,  cf.  i.  146.  To 
these,  Thirlw.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  254,  adds,  that  “ the  Pelasgians  who 
fortified  part  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  Lemnos,  are  said  to  have  emigrated,  at  this  period,  from 
Bceotia.”  Cf.  also  Gephyrcei,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  WZavTo  ....  iroXirjrag,  “ The  admission,  in  Attica,  of  fugitive 
noble  families  to  the  rights  of  citizens  is  fully  authenticated  by 
other  instances,  besides  that  of  Melanthus.”  H.  P.  A.  § 102,  re- 
ferring to  the  passage  in  the  text.  Cf.  v.  65,  c.,  and  Thucyd.  i.  2. 
tnl J>TjT(noi,  on  certain  fixed  conditions.  Cf.  i.  59,  l. 

Ch.  LVIII. — o.  4>oivuc(£  ot  aiiv  KaSpip ....  lopyayov  ....  ypap- 
fiara  k.  r.  \.  On  the  very  obscure  subjects  of  the  colonization  of 
Greece  from  Phoenicia,  the  period  at  which  letters  became  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  whence  they  were  introduced,  read  on  the  first 
of  these  points,  Thirlw.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  69,  seqq. ; and  on  the  latter,  viz. 
the  introduction  of  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing, 
i.  c.  vii.  p.  238,  seqq.  of  the  same  work,  where  he  will  find  this 
passage  of  our  author,  and  the  three  inscriptions  adduced  by  him 
in  the  following  chs.,  discussed  and  their  evidence  considered. 
“ The  traditionary  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  well  known. 
It  is  said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  only  16  letters,  which  were 
brought  from  Tyre  by  Cadmus,  and  to  which  4 were  added  by 
Palamedes  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  4 others 
by  Simonides  of  Ceos. — All  that  we  are  to  understand  by  these 
traditions  is,  that  the  alphabet  was  of  Semitic  origin,  and  this  we 
can  discover  for  ourselves  from  an  examination  of  the  characters 
and  their  arrangement.”  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  bk.  i.  ch.  5, 
where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length.  See  particularly 
pp.  98  and  104  (of  1st  edition).  See  also  a very  interesting  notice 
on  the  subject  in  Pelasgi,  Class.  Diet.,  and  the  commencement  of 
Thiersch’s  Gr.  Grammar. 

b.  fitrtfiaXov  sai  rov  pvQfibv  ypapfiaruv — This  is  rendered  by  W,, 
they  changed  also  the  method  of  writing  the  letters:  litterarum  modum, 
figuram  et  scriptionis  seriem  novarunt.  So  also  L.  takes  it : “ At 
first  the  Greeks  followed  the  Eastern  practice  of  writing  from  right 
to  left ; afterwards,  they  wrote  alternately  from  left  to  right  and 
then  from  right  to  left,  (a  method  called  fiovorpoffibv,)  finally  they 
wrote  only  from  left  to  right.”  Thus  too  Coleridge  in  his  Introd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gk  Classics.  B.  appears  inclined  to  follow 
Schw.  in  rendering  pvOpov  figure,  shape  of  the  letters  ; and  so  S.  and 
L.  D.  and  Donaldson,  New  Cratyl.,  bk.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  104.  “ It  is 
obvious  that  these  authors  (Hdtus  and  Diodorus)  allude  neither 
to  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  nor  to  any  difference  in 
the  way  of  writing  them,  as  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right 
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to  left,  but  to  a slight  alteration  in  the  form  (pvOp.6 c)  and  pronuncia- 
tion ((jmvfi)  of  some  few  of  them  (mpiuiv  oXiya).” 

C.  sal  t&{  l3v{3\ovc  SapOtpap  icaXiov at  K.  r.  X.  This  R.;  p.  247, 
renders,  By  a very  ancient  custom,  or  rather,  from  a very  ancient 
period,  the  Tonians  call  their  books,  D1PHTHERJE,  or,  skim : 
because  at  a time  when  the  plant  of  the  byblos  was  scarce,  they  used 
instead  of  it,  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  He  adds  that,  “ The 
Persians  name  a writing,  or  record,  Dufter.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  lonians  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Persians  together  with  the 
use  of  the  skin  itself,  the  name  of  which  may  perhaps  be  rendered 
Parchment.”  f W.  refers  to  Diodor.  ii.  32,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  lupQepat  PaaiXiKal,  the  royal  parchments  of  the  Persians,  on 
which  were  written  the  annals  of  their  sovereigns’  reigns,  cf.  iii. 
140,  a.,  vii.  61,  a.,  to  which  Ctesias  is  said  to  have  had  access; 
and  on  which  B.  refers  to  Esdr.  vi.  2,  Esther  ii.  22,  vi.  1,  x.  2; 
reminding  the  reader  that,  though  the  use  of  the  byblus  or  papyrus, 
cf.  ii.  92,  e.,  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  yet  before  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus,  670  b.  c.,  cf.  ii.  152,  c.,  Egypt  was  so  closed  to- 
wards foreign  traders,  that  but  little  of  this  plant  could  find  its 
way  out  of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  any  nation,  except  perhaps 
the  Phoenician.  Afterwards,  particularly  under  Amasis,  569  B.  c., 
cf.  ii.  177,  «•,  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Greece  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  byblus  became  more  generally  known  and  used. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  1 pip  rov  'AiroXXwvof  rov  ’Io/xfjvtov  k.  t.  X.  “This 
temple  stood  without  the  gates,  and,  according  to  Pausanias,  must 
have  been  situated  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the 
house  of  Amphitryon.  Here,  as  also  at  Delphi,  the  statue  of 
Minerva  was  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  [wpovaoc].  Tripods 
were  the  sacred  vessels  in  both  temples,  though  never  employed 
in  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  prophecy.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  263. 
Hence  this  temple  is  called  in  Pinuar  Pyth.  xi.  5,  xpuoswv  div rov 
rpnroSwv  Qyaavpov.  Cf.  Dissen’s  Pindar,  voL  ii.  p.  339.  Cf.  viii. 
134,  a.,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oraculum.  4. 

b.  viwv  cvsb  TijXt/3oa«v.  So  Schw.,  G.,  and  B.  read.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  Teleboce ; probably  signifying  that  he  dedicated  this 
tripod  in  acknowledgment  of  a victory  gained  over  that  nation, 
who  lived  in  the  W.  of  Acamania,  and  were  notorious  for  their 


piratical  habits.  Cf.  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  735.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  67-  Horn. 
Odyss.  xv.  426.  B.  According  to  S.  and  L.  D.  iuv  would  appear 
to  be  the  correct  reading.  See  ytiopai. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  aviOpKi  rt tv — ntv,  Dor.  and  Ep.  for  aoi.  Jelf,  § 
145.  On  the  epithet  UtiP6\ip  applied  to  Apollo,  “ the  far-darting 
god,  whose  divine  vengeance  is  unforeseen,  unexpected,  and  sent 
from  his  invisible  seat  in  the  heavens,”  in  the  character  of  a 
punishing  and  avenging  deity,  and  not  from  a connexion,  only 
ideal,  with  the  sun,  see  Mull.  Dor.  L p.  308,  314,  seqq.  Cf.  also 
iv.  33,  a.,  36,  a. 


Ch.  LXI. — a.  Kaotapap  k.t.\.  Laodamas  the  s.  of  Eteocles 
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* succeeded  his  father,  and  was  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of 
Creon.  In  his  reign  the  Argives  attacked  and  conquered  Thebes, 
expelling  Laodamas  and  the  Cadmeans  and  restoring  the  kingdom 
to  Thersander  the  s.  of  Polynices.  B.  First  Theban  war,  (of  the 
vii.,)  1207  b.  c.  (?  1225).  Second  Theban  war,  (of  the  Epigoni,) 
1198,  b.  c.  (?  1216).  Grk  Chronology.  E.  Hist,  of  Gr. 

b.  robe  EyglXfac.  This  tribe  is  mentioned,  ix.  43,  a.,  with  the 
Illyrians,  to  which  nation  they  probably  belonged ; cf.  Pausanias 
ix.  5.  B.  viroKixpBtvTis,  those  who  were  left  behind,  who  remained 
in  their  settlements  and  were  not  expelled  by  the  Argives.  Schw.  On 
the  Gephyrseans,  cf.  v.  57,  a. 

c.  ’Ayaitijc  A»j/»ijrpoj — On  her  worship,  (her  title,  cf.  S. 

and  L.  Diet.,  derived  by  some  from  &xoc,  the  grief  she  felt  at  the 
loss  of  her  daughter,)  cf.  Muller’s  Dor.  ii.  p.  413—417.  Of.  also 
ii.  59,  d.,  171,  b.,  67,  g. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  'lirtrUu  n.  r.  A.  Cf.  v.  55,  b. 

b.  ’AXe/iaiuviSai  . . . ipfvyovrtc  XluowTpariSaQ  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  64. 
On  Megacles  f.  of  Alcmseon,  vi.  125,  seqq.,  and  vi.  131,  b.,  for  the 
genealogy  of  the  family.  “ Hippias  was  threatened  not  only  by 
the  discontent  of  the  people  at  home,  but  from  without  by  the 
machinations  of  powerful  enemies.  The  banished  Alcmtuonids 
were  not  the  less  formidable,  because  after  the  last  breach  between 
the  houses,  (537  b.  c.,  Oxfd.  Tab.,)  Pisistratus  or  his  successors  had 
confiscated  their  estates  in  Attica,  and  had  caused  their  mansions 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  their  sepulchres  to  be  demolished. 
They  had  secured  so  many  resources  abroad,  that  they  were  able 
to  command  every  kind  of  assistance  money  could  purchase.  After 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  had 
encouraged  them  to  renew  their  attempts  at  a revolution ; but  they 
were  repulsed  by  his  energy  and  vigilance  with  considerable  loss, 
though  they  had  taken  possession  of  a stronghold  on  the  frontier 
of  Attica,  viz.  Lipsydrium ; which  is  described  by  Aristotle  as  on 
the  heights  of  Parnes,  inripavv  ndpvpSof,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
665,  and  by  Hdtus  as  bwlp  riaiovi^c,  which — whether  this  or  Ilai- 
oviSdv  be  the  true  reading — seems  to  relate  to  a place  which  was 
the  family  seat  of  the  Paconids  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Alcmse- 
onids.  Paus.  ii.  18,  9."  Thirl w.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  70,  and  note.  Cf.  his 
subsequent  remarks  on  the  invasions  of  Anchimolius  and  Cleo- 
menes.  Schw.,  L.,  and  B.,  consider  also  Pajonia  to  have  been  a 
village  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Parnes. 

c.  ’A fupiKTvovniv — The  assembly  here  spoken  of  was  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  many  coalitions  throughout  Greece,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  and  celebrating  common  fes- 
tivals, w'hich  bore  the  title  of  Amphictyonic.  H.  (P.  A.  § 11 — 15, 
which  consult  throughout  on  this  council)  observes,  after  speaking 
of  others  that  bore  the  same  name,  “ But  the  most  celebrated  Am- 
phictyonic assembly,  and  that  of  which  we  can  speak  most  posi- 
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lively,  was  held  at  Thermopylae  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo : * 
that  its  commencement  was  anterior  to  historical  times  is  evident, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  nations,  between  whom  there  after- 
wards existed  the  greatest  disparity  in  point  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence, equally  participated  in  it.  They  were  12  in  number, 
namely,  the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhmbi, 
Magnetes,  Locrians,  iEtaeans  or  Anians,  the  Achaeans  of  Phiotis, 
the  Malians  or  Melians,  the  Phocians,  and  the  Dolopes.  These 
states  continued  even  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  the  same 
in  number  and  equally  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  assembly,  al- 
though the  Thessalians  had  at  that  period  completely  subdued  their 
weaker  neighbours,  and  the  Ionians  and  Dorians  had  attained  an 
incalculable  preponderance  of  power  by  their  colonies  and  con- 
quests. The  colonies  of  all  the  states  participated  in  the  assembly. 
We  may  gather  that  the  real  object  of  the  league  was  to  diminish 
the  rancour  and  evil  consequences  of  disputes  which  could  not  but 
occasionally  arise  between  neighbouring  tribes,  and  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  acted  as  a defensive  alliance  against  foreign 
powers ; its  end  appearing  generally  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  protection  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  confederate  states  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  rites  and  festivals  connected  with  them. 

Of  these  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  the  Pythian  games  were  the 
chief.  Two  assemblies  were  held  yearly,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
sometimes  at  Delphi,  sometimes  at  Thermopylae.  Tne  body  of  the 
citizens  who  happened  to  be  present  from  the  various  states,  com- 
posed the  grand  Ecclesia ; the  council  consisted  of  deputies  of  two 
descriptions,  Pylagorae  and  Hieromnemones,  but  only  the  former 
seem  to  have  had  a decisive  voice  as  representing  the  authority  of 
the  League  ; whilst  the  latter  were  rather  regular  officers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  the  preparing 
subjects  for  its  consideration.”  The  nature  and  history  of  this 
Institution  is  also  discussed  in  Thirlw'.  i.  c.  x.  p,  373,  seqq.  Cf. 
also  Amphietyons,  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

d.  rdv  vr/dv  iwtOovvtcu  k.  t.  X.  “ The  temple  of  Delphi  had  been 
destroyed  some  years  before,  548  b.  c.,  cf.  i.  50,  /.,  and  ii.  180,  by 
a fire,  probably  accidental,  but  which  was  imputed  to  the  Pisis- 
tratids  by  their  enemies,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  nad  contracted  with 
the  Amphietyons  to  rebuild  it  on  certain  terms.  With  politic  liber- 
ality they  executed  their  undertaking  in  a style  more  magnificent 
than  the  letter  of  the  agreement  prescribed,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
temple  substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  less  costly  stone  [probably 
“ sand-stone  ”]  of  which  the  whole  was  to  have  been  built.  This 
munificence,  while  it  raised  their  reputation  throughout  Greece, 
secured  the  useful  gratitude  of  the  Delphians,  who  were  the  chief 
gainers  by  it,  and  Cleisthenes,  now  the  head  of  the  house,  found 
means  of  making  the  Pythian  priestess  the  instrument  of  his  de- 
signs,” &c.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  70.  Cf.  v.  42,  b.,  55,  b.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Pausanias,  the  temple  that  the  Alcrmeonids  contracted  to 
build,  was  the  5th  that  had  been  erected  at  Delphi.  Cf.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Oraculum,  and  Delphi , Class.  Diet. 

Ch.  LX1II. — a.  aviiruQov  ri)v  nvOirjv  k.t.\.  On  this  cf.  v.  90, 
infra.  Another  instance  of  the  oracle  being  bribed,  by  Cleomenes, 
to  procure  a declaration  of  illegitimacy  against  Demaratus,  vi.  66. 
Atm  the  same  charge  brought  against  Pleistoanax  during  the  Pe- 
lop.  War,  Thucyd.  v.  16;  tne  response  procured  by  Themistocles 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis  concerning  “ the  wooden  walls,”  as 
well  as  the  continual  injunction  to  the  Spartans  to  follow  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  [ij  xPVljLaCiV  wtirtitr/Mvi)  chi  trvptpipttv  (rov  vopov) 

l\pa.  Polymn.  i.  16,  1,  quoted  by  V.,]  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  same  cause.  Cf.  v.  42,  b.,  and  Smith's  D.,  as  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note. 

b.  x^iv  rt  'iirirov  icai  rov  / 3a<n\f)a — The  cavalry  of  Thessaly  was 
the  most  famous  in  Greece  ; cf,  vii.  196.  B.  On  the  title  pamXfja, 
Thirlw.,  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  71 , says  : “ The  Thessalians  sent  a thousand 
horse  under  Cineas,  whom  Hdtus  entitles  king,  and  who  was  pro- 
bably either  tagus,  or  one  of  their  most  powerful  nobles.”  Cf.  vi. 
127,  c.  The  Taydf,  or  generalissimo  of  tne  forces  of  Thessaly,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  as  head  or  leader 
in  war  of  the  four  tetrarchies,  into  which  Thessaly  was  anciently 
divided,  on  the  occasion  of  common  expeditions  ; he  was  possessed 
of  no  political  power,  since,  in  other  than  military  respects,  the 
single  republics  and  tril  es  governed  themselves  independently,  and 
his  dignity  was  not  allowed  to  be  hereditary.  From  Muller’s  Dor. 
ii.  Appendix  vii.  p.  469,  and  H.  P.  A.  § 178.  “ It  seems,  too,  not 
improbable,  that  the  election  of  a tagus,  like  that  of  a dictator  at 
Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  expedient  for  keeping  the  com- 
monalty under.”  Thirlw.  i.  p.  438.  In  after  times  the  office  of 
Ta'gus  assumed  a very  different  and  far  more  despotic  character, 
when  held  by  the  famous  Jason  of  Pher®,  who  died  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  370  b.c.  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 

c.  Kovuuov.  “ As  there  is  no  town  of  Conion  or  Coni®  known 
in  Thessaly,  and  as  the  expression  in  the  text  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Cineas  was  bom  out  of  Thessaly,  there  is  therefore  no  reason 
whv  we  should  not  suppose,  with  L.,  that  he  was  bom  in  Conium 
of  Phrygia,  especially  as  it  is  not  incredible  that  some  connexion 
existed  between  the  Thessalians  and  the  Phrygians.  Schw. 

d.  lv  Kvvoodpyii.  “ This  was  an  open  space  and  gymnasium  in 
the  suburbs  of  Athens,  (E.  of  the  city,  and  before  the  gate  Dio- 
mea,)  'where  the  school  of  the  Cynic  philosophers  wras  afterwards 
held.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  kvuv  cipyog,  the 
white  dog,  which,  when  Diomus  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  carried 
off  part  of  the  victim.”  Potter’s  Gk  Antiquit.  bk.  i.  c.  8,  p.  48, 
and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  LXIY. — a.  awaWaoaovro  k.t.\.  “ This  time  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  was  defeated,  and  though  their  loss  was  small,  they  im- 
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mediately  abandoned  their  allies,  and  returned  home.”  Thirlw. 
1. 1.,  who  adds  in  a note  that  this  seems  to  be  the  battle  to  which 
Andocides  alludes,  De  Myst.  106,  as  fought  Is-t  IlaXXijviy,  in  which 
the  patriots  (?  rebels)  were  headed  by  his  grandfather  Leogoras 
and  his  f.-in-law  Charias.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  v.  1 154,  quoted  by  W. 

b.  lv  rip  TUXatryiKij)  rtivit  in  the  Pelasgian  citadel.  “ The  Acropolis 
was  originally  surrounded  by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgians : at  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wall  remained,  and  this  portion 
was  still  called  the  Pelasgic  wall ; while  the  S.  part,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Cimonian  wall”  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Athena.  Cf.  also  vi.  137  j Thucyd.  ii.  17,  Potter’s  Gk  Ant. 
i.  8,  p.  35,  and  Leake’s  Athens,  sect.  viii.  p.  284,  seqq.  On  the 
Pelasgi  in  Attica  cf.  Hdtus  i.  56,  a.,  57,  a.,  94,  h„  and  on  the 
monuments  they  left  in  Attica  and  Greece,  Thirlw.  i.  c.  2,  pp.  38 
and  60. 

Ch.  LXY. — o.  v-mKTiO'tfitvm  yip  k.  r.  X, — -for  the  children  of  the 
Pisistratidee,  while  being  conveyed  out  of  the  country  (for  safety), 
were  captured.  M ptaBip  rolai  rucvoiot,  on  condition  of  (receiving 
back)  the  children.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 611,  obs.  2.  The  dat.  in  apposition 
is  used  instead  of  the  genitive. 

b.  iZiyuptiaav  1c  Siftiov — 510  b.  c.  Sigteum  was  the  hereditary 
principality  of  Hippias ; but  had  been  taken  from  the  Mitylenae- 
ans  by  Pisistratus,  after  a war  in  prosecution  of  an  ancient  claim 
grounded  on  the  supposed  share  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Pisistratus  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  his  bastard  son 
Hegesistratus,  who  successfully  defended  it  against  the  long-con- 
tinued attacks  of  the  Mitylenteans.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  62.  Cf.  v.  91, 
94,  Thucyd.  vi.  59,  and  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  12.  Ik  rtiv  avribv — e«i  ol 
d. p<pi,  for  roI<n  ap<pi.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 594,  obs.  4. 

c.  aveicaSiv  II vXioi  eai  Jit/Xtiiai,  This  refers  to  the  remote  period 
when  the  dynasty  of  the  Thescidee  at  Athens  was  changed  for  that 
of  the  Neleidffi,  from  which  last  family  Pisistratus  was  descended. 
Cf.  D.  p.  42.  Thymaetas,  the  fourth  from  Theseus,  was  the  last 
of  his  family  on  the  Athenian  throne.  “ About  that  time,"  says  H., 
P.  A.  § 102,  i.  e.  1104  b.  c.,  “occurred  the  great  migrations  by 
which  the  population  of  Boeotia,  as  well  as  tnat  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  changed,  and  it  so  happened  that  Melanthus,  a descend- 
ant of  Nestor,  in  his  flight  from  Pylos  reached  Attica  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  defending  their 
frontiers  against  the  intruders  from  Boeotia.  It  is  said  that  having 
slain  the  Boeotian  king  Xanthus,  whom  Thymus tas  had  declined 
to  meet  in  single  combat,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  him,  and 
descended  to  his  son  Codrus  ; an  account  we  have  the  less  reason 
to  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  admission  of  fugitive 
noble  families  to  the  right  of  citizens  is  fully  authenticated  by 
other  instances.”  Cf.  v.  57,  o.  b.  Ini  robrov—lnl  rob  N.  Cf.  Jelf, 
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§ 633,  3,  5.,  raXiiaOai  Iri  ri vot,  to  be  named  after  some  one  or  some 
thing,  whereon,  as  it  were,  the  name  rests.  Of.  iv.  45,  vii.  40,  74. 

Ch.  LXVI. — a.  Au  K — Cf.  i.  171,  d.,  where  the  Carians  are 
mentioned  as  having  a temple  to  this  deity  at  Mylasa,  where  also 
stood  another  temple  to  Zivc  Xrparto c,  whom  B.,  following  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  973,  C.,  considers  as  distinct  from  the  deity  here  spoken  of. 
From  the  bad  character  the  Carians  bore  in  Greece,-  as  having  been 
the  first  to  serve  as  troops  for  hire,  an  example  which  W'as  followed 
principally  by  the  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  V.  and  L.  consider  that 
our  author,  by  mentioning  that  the  family  of  Isagoras  was  of 
Carian  origin,  of  which  the  sacrificing  to  Carian  Zeus  was  an 
acknowledgment,  meant  to  convey  the  notion  that  he  was  of  mean 
and  servile  descent. 

b.  TirpatjiiiXovQ  iovraQ  'A0r)valov(  k.  t.  X.  “ The  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratids  left  the  democratical  party  which  had  at  first  raised 
them  to  power  without  a leader.  The  Alcmaeonids  had  been  always 
considered  as  its  adversaries,  though  they  were  no  less  opposed  to 
the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
headed  by  Isagoras.  It  was  still  powerful,  not  only  in  its  wide 
domains,  but  m the  influence  derived  from  birth  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  various  ties,  civil  and  religious,  that  united 
the  old  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Cleisthenes  found  himself,  as 
his  party  had  alw'ays  been,  unable  to  cope  with  it ; he  resolved 
therefore  to  shift  his  ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to  that  popular 
cause,  which  Pisistratus  had  used  as  the  stepping-6tone  of  his 
ambition.  His  aims,  however,  were  not  confined  to  a temporary 
advantage  over  his  rivals ; he  planned  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  should  for  ever  break  the  power  of  his  whole 
order,  by  dissolving  some  of  the  main  links  by  which  their  sway 
was  secured,”  &c.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  73.  See  the  discussion  on 
the  changes  introduced  by  Cleisthenes,  507  b.  c.,  which  follows 
immediately  on  the  above.  Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  § 1 1 1,  or  Schcemann, 
Comitia  Athen.  lib.  iii.  p.  363.  On  the  names  of  the  four  Ionic 
phyla?,  B.  has  an  Excursus.  See  rather  § 94  of  H.  P.  A.,  or  Thirlw. 
vol.  ii.  p.  5,  who  demonstrates  that  in  the  FtXiovrtt,  Aiyucopnc, 
’ApyaSiic,  and  "OtrXtirii,  we  have  respectively  Husbandmen,  (some 
say  priests,)  Herdsmen,  Labourers  in  general,  (according  to  Plutarch, 
Mechanics)  and  Warriors.  The  hypothesis  which  considers  these 
tribes  as  hereditary  castes,  descriptive  of  the  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  rejected  by  Grote,  H.  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  73.  Cf.  on 
Cleisthenes  and  his  policy,  an  article  on  Grote’s  Gr.  in  the  Edinb. 
Review,  Jan.  1850  j and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Cleisthenes. 

c.  art  aorvyt'iTova — This  refers  to  Ajax  s.  of  Telamon  having 
been  lord  of  Salamis,  (cf.  Soph.  Aj.  passim,  and  Pind.  Nem.  iii. 
and  iv.,)  from  whom  the  tribe  iEantis  took  its  name. 

Ch.LXVII. — a.  KXttaQtvea  TOV  Sikvojvoq  rvpavvov.  “ This  prince 
was  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Orthagorida:,  who  bore  sway  in 
Sicyon  from  673 — 574  b.  c.,  which  family,  with  the  exception  of 
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that  of  the  Cypselid®  of  Corinth,  was  the  only  one  in  which  the 
tyranny  descended  in  hereditary  succession  beyond  the  second 

feneration.”  H.  P.  A.  § 65.  “ The  family  of  Cleisthenes,”  says 
fuller,  Dor.  i.  p.  184,  “ was  of  low  origin,  and  belonged  to  the 
subject  tribe,  which  was  not  of  Doric  origin : while  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  he  sought  to  depress  and  even 
to  dishonour  the  Doric  tribes,  so  that  he  entirely  destroyed  and 
reversed  the  whole  state  of  things  which  had  previously  existed. 
For  this  reason  Cleisthenes  was  at  enmity  with  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  that  district.  For  the  same  reason  he  proscribed 
the  worship  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus,  and  favoured  in  its  place 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  a deity  foreign  and  unsuited  to  the  Dorian 
character ; and  lastly,  prohibited  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  from  en- 
tering the  town,  because  Homer  had  celebrated  Argos,  and,  we 
may  add,  an  aristocratic  form  of  government.  The  same  political 
tendency  w'as  particularly  manifested  in  Cleisthenes  of  Athens, 
who  changed  the  Athenian  constitution  by  abolishing  the  last 
traces  of  separate  ranks.” 

b.  pcr^jiSovQ  tnavot — ayuiviZardai,  he  forbade  the  Rhapsodists  to 
contend,  prevented  them  from  contending.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 688,  obs.  on 
naimv  joined  with  the  infin.  On  the  Homeric  Rhapsodists  and 
Homer  generally,  read  Coleridge’s  Introd.  of  the  Greek  Classics, 
the  ch.  on  the  origin  and  preservation  of  the  Iliad.  “ Almost  an 
endless  list  of  authorities  tends  to  show  that  the  first  form  under 
which  the  people  of  the  continent  of  Greece  became  acquainted 
with  the  verses  of  Homer,  was  that  of  songs  or  metrical  narratives 
recited  by  minstrels,  probably  with  some  musical  accompaniments, 
at  feasts,  sacrifices,  or  other  public  solemnities.  These  minstrels 
or  reciters  were  universally  termed  'Pat/npSoi,  or,  Rhapsodes,  pairrHv 
iwswv  AotSoi,  as  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1,  says,  because  they  worked  or 
joined  together  their  own  or  others’  short  poems,  and  fitted  them  for 
connected  recitation.  The  Rhapsodes  of  the  earlier  ages  were 
evidently  the  same  as  the  ’AoM  or  singers ; these,  like  Phemius 
and  Demodocus,  seem  to  have  been  poets,  and  to  have  recited  their 
own  compositions;  and  thus  published  and  preserved  them  ap- 
parently in  the  only  way  in  their  power.  Subsequently  to  this, 
though  immediately  connected  witn  it,  came  a second  race  of 
Rhapsodes,  who  made  it  their  entire  study  and  occupation  to  learn 
by  heart  and  recite  such  already  existing  poems  of  other  authors 
as  had  become  popular ; whilst  at  the  same  time  they  w’ere  so  far 
poets  themselves,  as  not  to  scruple  to  alter,  omit,  or  add  to,  their 
originals  in  such  kind  and  degree  as  they  thought  best  for  the  time 
or  circumstances  of  the  actual  recitation.  The  most  celebrated 
of  this  second  race  were  the  Homeridse,  a name  given  to  a school 
or  family  of  them,  which  had  its  head-quarters  in  the  island  of 
Chios,  and  pretended  to  be  the  correctest  reciters  of  the  verses  of 
Homer,  &c.  &c.”  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  246.  Since  the 
above  note  w as  written,  the  admirable  article  Homerus,  (in  Smith’s 
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D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,)  written  by  my  friend  Dr.  Ihne,  has  ap- 
peared. The  reader  will  there  find  the  whole  subject  of  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  controversy  most  fully  and  learnedly  discussed, 
nor  will  any  article  in  the  whole  of  3 vols.  of  that  work  more 
thoroughly  repay  his  attention.  The  Rhapsodists  are  discussed  in 
p.  506.  He  there  agrees  with  Muller  (cf.  Mull.  Lit.  of  A.  Gr.  ch. 
iv.  p.  32,  seqq.)  in  deriving  the  word  front  pa^utilv,  which  “ signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of  Epic  recitation,  consisting 
in  some  high-pitched  sonorous  declamations,  with  certain  simple 
modulations  of  the  voice ; not  in  singing  regularly  accompanied  by 
an  instrument,  which  was  the  method  of  reciting  lyrical  poetry.” 
In  the  Hist,  of  Gr.  Literature,  p.  13 — 64,  there  is  a most  charm- 
ingly written  section  on  Homer  by  Judge  Talfourd,  well  worth  any 
one’s  reading,  and  in  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  cn.  xiii.  p.  361 — 373,  a paper 
of  great  interest  on  the  Homeric  age  by  Mr.  Ottley.  Muller,  Lit.  of 
Anc.  Gr.  ch.  v.,  Homer,  is  well  known.  There  has  been  an  in- 
teresting review  also  of  Mure’s  History  of  the  Language  and  Lit. 
of  Anc.  Greece  in  the  Edinb.  Rev.  (No.  188)  lately,  bearing  on  this 
same  subject;  and  also  Blackwood’s  Magaz.  Nos.  382,  405,  409, 
&c.,  Homer  and  the  Homeridce. 

c.  rd  iroXXd  iravra  vpvtarai,  are  sung  in  all  sorts  of  various  ways  ; 
ra  iravra  n oXXd,  would  be,  very  much  in  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 454,  1,  a., 
cf.  i.  203,  b. 

d.  Uiivov  SI  \evoT ijpa.  This  word  may  be  either  taken  in  a passive 
or  in  an  active  sense,  as  W.,  Schw.,  and  B.  agree,  i.  e.  either,  dig- 
nus  qui  lapidibus  obruatur,  one  who  deserved  stoning,  cf.  iEsch.  S.  c. 
Theo.  Xivarrj  pp opoc : or  cives  quasi  lapidibus  obrueys,  <poviv c,  a mur- 
derer or  tyrant.  Either  one  of  these  explanations,  especially  the 
former,  appears  preferable  to  the  6ense  assigned  to  it  by  Mull. 
Dor.  i.  p.  186,  who  renders  the  passage  in  the  text,  Adrastus  is  king 
of  the  Ar gives,  but  thou  art  a common  bond-slave,  taking  the  word, 
“ according  to  its  grammatical  form,  for  a stone-sling er,  i.  e.  a man 
of  the  lowest  rank.”  For  its  historical  information,  the  entire 
passage  is  worth  quoting.  , “ With  regard  to  the  warlike  actions  of 
Cleistnenes,  he  must  have  been  very  celebrated  for  his  prowess ; 
since  in  the  war  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Cirrha,  although  de- 
nounced as  a stone-slinger,  that  is,  a man  of  the  lowest  rank,  by 
the  Pythian  priestess,  he  shared  the  chief  command  of  the  army 

. with  the  Thessalian  Heraclide,  Eurylochus,  and  helped  to  conquer 
the  citv.  This  took  place  592  b.  c.  Out  of  the  plunder  of  the 
town  Cleisthenes  built  a portico  for  the  embellishment  of  Sicyon, 
(which  long  retained  the  name  of  the  Cleisthenean ; Thirlw.  i.  p. 
423 ;)  he  was  also  victor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  second  Py thiad 
584  b.  c. — He  was,  as  is  probable  from  the  general  testimony  of 
Thucydides,  overthrown  by  Sparta  perhaps  soon  after  580  b.  c.” 

c.  rpayiKoitn  xnP0'im — Whether  in  this  passage  may  be  discovered 
the  existence  of  a Tpa-yiplia  long  before  the  date  of  Thespis  and 
Phrynichus  is  disputed.  The  reader  will  find  the  opinion  of  Bent- 
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ley,  who  embraces  the  negative  side,  ably  combated  in  a long  note, 
p.  6,  of  The  Gk  Theatre,  which  concludes  as  follows:  “on  the 
whole  then,  it  may  be  thought  sufficiently  clear,  that  long  before 
Thespis  the  term  rpayipSia  was  formed,  and  employed  as  the  name 
of  the  choral  performances  in  the  Dionysia.  But  from  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguishing  between  rpaytpSia  in  its  original  signification, 
and  the  Tragedy  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  of  modem  days, 
many  groundless  difficulties  have  arisen.”  See  Chorus,  Smith’s  D. 
of  A.,  and  i.  23,  d. 

Ch.  LXVIII — a.  <tuXdf  Si — The  reasons  assigned  by  Mull. 
Dor.  ii.  p.  59,  for  the  changes  made  by  Clisthenes  in  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  do  not  appear  so  probable  either  as  those  given  by 
Hdtus,  or  by ‘Thirl  wadi,  l.  1.  as  follows:  “One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated innovations  was  the  change  which  Clisthenes  made  in  the 
names  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  for  which  he  substituted  others,  de- 
rived from  the  lowest  kinds  of  domestic  animals ; viz.  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig : — 'Yarai,  ’Ovtarat,  Xotptarai ; while  a fourth  tribe, 
to  which  he  himself  belonged,  was  distinguished  by  the  majestic 
title  of  the  Archelai,  the  princely.  Hdtus  supposes  that  he  only 
meant  to  insult  the  Dorians ; and  we  could  sooner  adopt  this 
opinion  than  believe,  with  a modern  author,  Mull.  Dor  ii.  p.  59, 
that  he  took  so  strange  a method  of  directing  their  attention  to 
rural  pursuits.  But  Hdtus  adds,  that  the  new  names  were  retain- 
ed for  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Clisthenes  and  the  fall  of  his 
dynasty,  when  those  of  the  Dorian  tribes  were  restored,  and  in 
the  room  of  the  fourth,  a new  one  was  created,  called  from  the  son 
of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus,  the  iEgialeans.  This  account  leads 
us  t6  suspect  that  the  changes  made  by  Clisthenes  were  not  con- 
fined to  tne  names  of  the  tribes,  but  that  he  made  an  entirely  new 
distribution  of  them,  perhaps  collecting  the  Dorians  in  one,  and 
assigning  the  three  rustic  tribes  to  the  commonalty,  which,  by  this 
means,  might  seem  to  acquire  a legitimate  preponderance.  After- 
wards perhaps  this  proportion  was  inverted ; and  when  the  Dorians 
resumed  their  old  division,  the  commonalty  was  thrown  into  the 
single  tribe,  called  not  from  the  hero,  but  from  the  land,  the 
iEgialeans.”  iva — itxn,  cf.  Jelf,  § 806,  obs.  I,  Conjunctive  after 
the  aorist.  sariyiXaat  *<5v  2.  he  derided  the  Sicyoniam.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
629,  obs.  on  the  compounds  of  Kara. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  irporjpov  awtoorpivov,  tots  iravra  irpbc  ri)v  k.  t.  X. 
This  is  the  reading  of  G.,  Schw.,  and  B. , rendered  by  V alia,  post- 
quam  enim  populum  Atheniensem  antea  alienatum  (o  se),  tunc  omnem 
ad  suam  auctoritatem  redegit ; when  he  had  entirely  drawn  over  to 
his  own  party  the  commons  who  had  formerly  been  opposed  to  him. 
The  other  reading  is  irpor.  airoxr.  rravroiv,  k.  r.  X.,  which  had  formerly 
been  thrust  out  of  deprived  of,  every  privilege,  &c.  On  the  policy 
of  Clisthenes  in  attaching  to  himself  the  democratical  party,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  changes  he  introduced,  cf.  v.  66,  b. 

b.  pvXupxovc  — That  Hdtus  is  wrong  in  calling  the  heads  of  the 
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Phylae  Phylarchs,  instead  of  impsXtfral  rS>v  <pv\Hv,  is  strongly- 
asserted  by  H.  P.  A.  § 1 1 1 ; whether  QvXofatnXtic  would  not  have 
been  the  correct  name,  as  before  the  time  of  Clisthenes  there 
appear  to  have  existed  four  Presidents  or  Heads  of  the  tribes,  one 
to  each  tribe,  thus  named,  may  be  conjectured ; but  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  obscurity.  Cf.  Schomann  Comitia,  iii.  2,  p.  368, 
and  on  the  <pvXof3aaiXtie,  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  142,  or  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 
Phylobasileis.  Anyhow,  it  appears  certain  that  the  <pbXapxoi  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  Knights  alone,  and  were  invested  with  the 
same  authority  among  them,  in  levying  soldiers  and  having  the 
charge  of  the  military  rolls,  *araXoyo*,  as  the  raZLapxoi  were  among 
the  Hoplites:  “Equitatui  prseerant  Hipparchi  bini,  Phylarchi 
deni,  item  a populo  creati.  Atque  Phylarchorum  quidem  eadem 
apud  equites  munera  erant,  quae  Taxiarchorum  apud  hoplitas.” 
Schumann,  l.  1.  p.  315.  On  the  duties  of  the  iirtufXijrai  twvQvXwv, 
which  appear  to  have  been  principally  concerned  with  the  care  of 
the  public  spectacles  and  games  held  at  the  Dionysiac,  Panathenaic, 
and  other  festivals,  see  the  same  work,  p.  269.  Cf.  also  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.  tf>vXapx° *• 

c.  Sira  . ...  rat  <pvXap.  This  is  rendered  by  Corsini,  whom  B. 
follows,  in  decern  vero  tribus  etiam  demos  distribu.it  ( singulos ),  an 
interpretation  considered  by  H.  P.  A.  § 111,  note  9,  as  quite  in- 
admissible. But  to  translate  in  singulos  tribus  decern  demos  dis- 
tribuit,  would  make  the  number  of  the  Demi  100  only,  while  it  is 
known  that  they  were  174.  The  first  interpretation  therefore 
appears  preferable;  Schw.  too  considers  the  order  of  the  words 
to  be,  sai  rare vi fit  robe  S’lpovQ  Iq  rae  Sera  QvXae.  So  also  S.  and 
L.  D. 

Ch.  LXX. — a.  l&fiaXXi — he  endeavoured  to  expel,  & c.  Cf  i. 
68,/.  On  Isagoras,  cf.  v.  66,  «.,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  oi  St  tvayiie  ....  KvXojv  k.t.X.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Cylon,  dated  620  b.  c.  in  the  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.,  is  by  Thirlw. 
placed  8 years  later : “ it  was,”  H.,  P.  A.  § 103,  remarks,  “ without 
doubt  only  a consequence  of  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  enact- 
ments of  Draco.  It  would  seem  that  the  Eupatridse  finding  them- 
selves unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  general  clamour  for  a 
written  code  of  laws,  made  their  very  compliance  an  opportunity 
for  sanctioning  measures  of  the  most  rigorous  description,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  still  to  check  the  growth  of  democracy.  The 
event,  however,  proved  the  reverse  of  what  they  had  hoped,  and, 
though  they  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  insurrection  Cylon 
raised,  the  perfidy  with  which  they  acted  on  the  occasion  pre- 
cipitated their  fall.  Laden  with  the  curse  of  sacrilege,  the 
Alcmieonid*  were  obliged  to  comply  with  Solon’s  proposal  that 
they  should  leave  the  city,  and  Epimenides,  who  was  invited  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  prepared  the  way  for  Solon’s  legisla- 
tion by  many  wholesome  enactments.”  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xi. 
p.  20,  and  Thucyd.  i.  126,  where  on  the  same  charge  of  pollution 
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the  Lacedaemonians  demand  Pericles’  banishment,  his  mother 
Agariste  being  grand-daughter  of  Megacles,  s.  of  Alcmaeon. 

b.  Uontjirt — Ko/iav,  to  let  the  hair  grow,  as  in  i.  82  and  195,  thence, 
from  the  pride  supposed  to  attach  itself  to  wearing  the  hair  long, 
to  raise  one’s  ambition  to  any  object,  to  entertain  high  thoughts,  to  give 
oneself  airs,  lirl,  the  result  contemplated — with  a view  to  ; Jelf,  § 
634,  3,  a.,  he  conceived  ambitious  designs  upon,  aimed  at,  the  tyranny  ; 
or,  he  gave  himself  airs  from  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  tyranny.  On 
the  Acropolis  see  the  interesting  sect.  viii.  p.  176,  seqq.  of  Leake’s 
Athens,  and  Athena,  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  oi  XTpurdvie  r&v  Nuurpdpwv,  “ Solon  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Attic  navy,  by  charging  the  48  sections,  called 
naucraries,  into  which  the  tribes  had  been  divided  for  financial 
purposes,  each  with  the  equipment  of  a galley,  as  well  as  with  the 
mounting  of  two  horsemen. — The  name  seems  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  navigation,  but  rather  to  be  derived  from  vatu.”  Thirlw. 
ii.  c.  xi.  p.  52,  and  note,  cf.  p.  22.  On  the  derivation  see  also  be- 
low. “ The  division  of  the  tribes  into  twelve  TptrrviQ  and  forty- 
eight  Naucrariae,  though  antecedent  to  the  times  of  Solon  and 
Cleisthenes,  cannot,”  says  H.,  “ be  referred  to  so  early  a period  as 
the  time  of  Theseus,  since  the  latter,  consisting  of  divisions  of  the 
citizens  for  the  payment  of  contributions  and  meeting  other  public 
burdens,  clearly  belong  to  a more  advanced  state  of  civil  organiz- 
ation.— Among  the  other  changes  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  was 
that  of  the  number  of  Naiicrariae  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  their 
former  duties,  such  as  the  raising  subsidies  of  money  or  troops  for 
the  public  service,  were  made  over  by  him  to  Demarchs,  or  presidents 
of  the  Demi  or  hamlets.”  Cf.  also  Grote,  Gr.  iii.  p.  71.  Observe, 
that  “ the  statement  of  Hdtus,  vi.  89,  that  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  against  iEgina  had  only  50  ships  of  their  own,  is  thus  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  50  naucraries  of  Cleisthenes.” 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Nawcpapia.  Muller,  in  his  learned  discussion  on 
the  very  probable  identity  in  ancient  times  of  the  4 tpvXafiamXiXc 
(cf.  v.  69,  b.)  and  the  Prytanes,  concludes,  that  “ we  must  suppose 
that  these  phylobasileis,  who,  in  consequence  of  political  changes, 
had  at  an  early  period  fallen  into  oblivion,  were  once,  under  the 
name  of  prytanes,  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  These 
prytanes,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured,  were  not  the  whole  court  of 
justice  held  at  Athens  in  the  prytaneum,  M irpvravtitp,  but  w?ere 
merely  the  leaders  and  presidents  of  this  supreme  court,  which,  in 
historical  times,  only  possessed  the  remnants  of  a formerly  exten- 
sive criminal  jurisdiction.  Hence  there  would  appear  a remark- 
able correspondence,  both  in  their  respective  numbers  and  consti- 
tutions, between  the  criminal  court,  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  first 
administrative  office  in  the  ancient  state  of  Athens.  These  latter 
were  the  naucrari.  The  naucrari,  who  were  also  anciently  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  fifty  after  the  new  division  of  the  tribes,  in 
early  times  managed  the  public  revenue,  and  therefore  fitted  out 
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fleets  and  armies.  Now  Hdtus  also  mentions  the  prytanes  of  the 
naucrari,  who  in  early  times  directed  the  government  of  Athens. 
Unless  we  suppose  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  prytanes,  which 
does  not  appear  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  institutions, 
the  same  persons  must  have  presided  over  both  colleges  and  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  jurisdiction  and  government.”  Mull.  Dor. 
ii.  p.  142,  seqq.,  and  H.  P.  A.  §§  99  and  111.  The  latter,  in  § 99, 
note  5,  refers  to  Wachsmuth  i.  § 239,  on  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  perhaps  equivalent  to  vavsX ijpoc,  and  whether  that  meant  a 
householder,  (from  vaitiv,)  or  a ship  proprietor.  Cf.  also  vavsnagog, 
S.  and  L.  D. 

d.  o'tVfp  ivtpov  k.  r.  X.  “ The  difference  observable  here  in  the 
accounts  of  Thucydides  and  Hdtus,  who  speaks  of  the  power  of 
the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucraries  in  terms  very  similar  to  those 
which  Thucyd.,  i.  126,  applies  to  the  Archons,  toti  ii  ra  woXXA  r<3v 
iroXtTiKwv  oi  iwia  ap\ovrtg  htpaoaov,  is  ingeniously  reconciled  by 
Wachsmuth,  i.  p.  246,  by  the  supposition  that  the  magistrates 
mentioned  by  Hdtus  were  assessors  of  the  first  Archon,  and  were 
therefore  in  public  proceedings  identified  with  him  and  his  col- 
leagues.” Thirlw.  ii.  c.  11,  p.  22. 

Ch.  LXXII. — a.  fjii  ig  ...  A>g  irpoatpimv,  he  tens  ahotd  to  proceed 
into  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  Minerva  Polias,  cf.  v.  82,  c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  her. 

b.  trptv  r)  rdf  9i>gag  auttxpat,  before  that  he  passed  the  doors.  Cf. 
iEschyl.  Choeph.  569,  Soph.  Philoct.  1256,  and  Eurip.  Electr.  750. 
W.  So  Mutare,  in  Lucretius  iv.  455,  quoted  by  L.,  “ Conclusoque 
loco  ccelum,  mare,  flumina,  montes  Mutare  et  campos  pedibus 
transire  videmur.” 

c.  IZtirnrrt  gird  ritv  AaKiiaigr.v'uov  k.  r.  X.  Alluded  to  by  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  273,  ovit  KXiopivrig  3f  avrt)v  k.  t.  X.  V.  “ The  decisive 
measures  of  Clisthenes  soon  perfectly  developed  the  democracy 
which  Solon  had  left  but  half  formed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
aristocracy,  headed  by  Isagoras,  had  recourse  again  to  Lacedaemon ; 
(cf.  v.  55,  b.)  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  did,  indeed,  at  first, 
succeed  in  expelling  Clisthenes,  but,  on  his  proceeding  to  remodel 
the  senate  constituted  by  Solon,  the  populace  rose,  compelled  him 
to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  party  of  Isagoras  to  their  vengeance.” 
H.  P.  A.  § 110.  On  iiri  9av.  cf.  i.  109,  a. 

d.  rov  tpya  yctpiuv  k.  r.  X.  Explained  by  Pausanias,  vi.  8,  § 4,  who 
informs  us  that  he  was  3 times  victorious  in  the  pancratium  at  the 
Pythian,  and  twice  at  the  Olympic  games.  B. 

Ch.  LXXII  I. — a.  imritroXtgu)a9at.  had  been  rendered  hostile,  had 
been  brought  into  feud  with  them.  Cf.  iii.  66,  b. 

b.  amKopvfov — summed  up  matters  to  them,  answered  them  con- 
cisely. On  the  giving  earth  and  water,  cf.  iv.  126,  b.  In  the  sen- 
tence itself,  ti  plv  lifovtn  K.r.X.,  observe  the  force  of  the  particle  ii 
before  mg paxbjv — “ On  condition  that  the  Athenians  give  earth 
and  water  to  king  Darius,  then,  or,  in  that  case,  he  promised  to 
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make  an  alliance  with  them,  but  he  told  them,  that  if  they  were 
unwilling  to  do  this,  they  must  immediately  depart.”  Stephens, 
Gk  Partic.  p.  75. 

Ch.  LXXIV. — a.  KXeofu. — <rvwX.  k.  r.  X.  B.  C.  504.  Otvoijv  rai 
'Y atdt,  Border  towns  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Attica.  There  were  two 
towns  of  the  former  name,  the  one  near  Eleutherse,  which  is  here 
intended,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  267,  and  the  other  close  to  Marathon. 
B.  Hysia>  in  Boeotia,  E.  of  Plataea,  probably  belonged  to  Plataea. 
Cf.  Smith's  C.  D.,  and  vi.  108. 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  gr)  IZtivai  emrrOai  k.  r.  X.  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  109, 
alludes  to  this,  when  discussing  the  limitations  laid  in  subsequent 
times  on  the  pow'er  of  the  Spartan  kings.  “ Their  military  power 
was,  however,  thought  dangerous  and  excessive,  and  was  from  time 
to  time  curtailed.  This  limitation  wTas  not  indeed  effected  by  the 
arrangement  which  originated  from  the  discussion  between  Dema- 
ratus  and  Cleomenes,  viz.  that  only  one  king  should  be  with  the 
army  at  the  same  time,  (cf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  v.  3,  10,  both  kings  were 
rarely  out  of  Sparta,)  for  this  regulation  rather  increased  the 
power  of  the  one  king  who  was  sent  out ; but  chiefly  by  the  law 
that  the  king  should  not  go  into  the  field  without  ten  councillors, 
(a  rule  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  over-hasty  armistice  of  Agis, 
Thucyd.  v.  63,)  and  by  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  Ephors. 
Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  §§  25  and  45,  note  7.  On  the  Spartan  kings  and 
their  privileges,  cf.  vi.  51,  b.,  seqq. 

b.  napa\vofiivov  it ...  . Tvvlapiitoiv  tov  trfpov — and  as  one  of  the 
kings  was  freed  from  accompanying  the  expedition,  i.  e.  as  one  of  the 
kings  was  to  remain  at  home,  one  of  the  Tyndaridce  should  also  be  left 
behind.  Referring  to  this,  Muller,  Dor.  i,  p.  423,  says As  be- 
longing to  the  worship  of  the  Tyndaridae  at  Sparta,  I may  mention 
the  ancient  images  called  lixava;  two  upright  beams  with  two 
others  laid  across  them  transversely ; the  custom  in  military  expe- 
ditions of  taking  either  one  or  both  of  the  statues  of  the  Dioscuri, 
according  as  one  or  both  kings  went  with  the  army ; which  places 
the  Tyndaridffi  in  the  light  of  gods  of  war ; and  the  belief  that  they 
often  appeared  as  assistants  in  time  of  need,  or  even  merely  as 
friendly  guests,  which  distinguishes  them  from  most  other  heroes.” 
Such  images  doubtless  represented  the  union  of  the  twin  brothers. 
Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Docana.  So  also  the  TEginetans  sent  the 
iEacidae,  statues  of  these  heroes,  that  is,  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans, 
v.  80,  as  well  as  to  Salamis ; viii.  83.  Cf.  viii.  64,  a. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  Teragrov  it)  k.  t.  X.  It  was  in  fact  the  fifth. 
The  first  during  the  reign  of  Codrus ; cf.  Pausanias  i.  39.  The 
second  related  by  Hdtus,  v.  63,  unsuccessful,  under  Anchimolius. 
The  third,  the  first  of  Cleomenes,  v.  64.  The  fourth,  that  in  which 
Cleomenes  seized  the  citadel,  v.  72,  but  since  he  only  came  with  a 
small  band,  Hdtus  does  not  consider  it  an  expedition.  Pausanias, 
iii.  4,  also  does  not  reckon  it,  but  considers  the  one  related  in  v. 
74,  &c.  as  the  fourth.  Schw.  in  Tr. 
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b.  8n  Kai  Mtyapa  KaToiKitrav — shortly  after  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidse,  when  “ Attica  lost  the  Megarid,  which  from  this  time 
ranked  as  a Dorian  state,  at  first  dependent  on  Corinth,  as  Aigina 
was  on  Epidaurus,  but  afterwards  independent.”  H.  P.  A.  § 18. 
Cf.  i.  30,  d. 

Ch.  LXXVII. — a.  KXtipovxov c tjri  rwv  ejrrro/Boriwv  k.  r.  X.  “ This 
victory  enabled  them  to  parcel  out  the  estates  of  the  great  Chal- 
cidian  landowners  among  4000  Attic  colonists,  who  still  retained 
their  connexion  with  Athens,  and  as  often  as  they  would,  might 
exercise  their  franchise.  This  addition  to  the  Attic  territory  was 
the  more  valuable,  because,  while  it  provided  so  many  families  with 
a maintenance,  it  afforded  means  of  raising  a body  of  cavalry,  the 
force  in  which  Attica  was  most  deficient.”  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  78.  On 
the  privileges  of  the  Cleruchi,  H.  § 117,  remarks  to  the  same  effect, 
that  “ though  they  formed  separate  communities,  yet  they  never 
lost  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens.” 

b.  oi  Ik  imrofioTai  k.  t.  X. — the  rich  have  the  definite  name  of  “ the 
ijriro/Jorai,”  “ the  cavaliers ,”  or,  “ the  knights.”  On  the  predicate 
here  with  the  article  as  expressing  some  definite,  cf.  Jelf,  § 460,  *2. 
Cf.  ouciat  nOpnrnorpmpoi,  vi.  35,  125.  V.  On  oi  tra\ii f,  cf.  v.  30,  a. 

c.  cifivfioc  iicoTipriad pivot,  having  valued  their  ransom  at  two  mince 
apiece,  = £8  2s.  or l. ; the  regular  rate  of  ransom  among  many  of 
the  Greeks.  Cf.  vi.  79-  W. 

d.  too  piyapov  rov  k.  r.  X.  This,  from  its  position,  can  hardly  have 
been  any  other  than  the  shrine  or  chapel,  cf.  i.  47,  a.,  of  yij  Kovpo- 
rpotpog  sai  Appi'/rpp  xXoij,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  i.  22,  § 3.  L.  is 
in  error  in  conceiving  it  to  be  of  Agraulos,  or  of  Minerva  called 
Nckij  dn-rtpoirof.  B.  See  on  the  situation  of  the  temple  sacred  to 
Ceres  Chloe  and  Tellus  Curotrophus,  Leake’s  Athens,  § vii.  p.  172, 
seqq.,  and  on  the  Agraulium,  p.  126.  Cf.  also  Smith’s  C.  D.,  A thence. 

e.  ci pier.  x«p6f.,  on  the  left  hand,  lit.  from  the  &c.  Coming  under 
the  notion  of  the  separative  gen.  Jelf,  § 530,  obs.  1.  rd  npoirliKaia 
— “ The  entrances.”  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Propglcea,  & c.  Leake, 
§ viii.  p.  1 77,  seqq. 

Ch.  LXXVIIL  — a.  'AOtivaloi  piv  k .r.X.  On  this  period  of 
Athenian  History  see  H.’s  remarks  P.  A.  § 1 12.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii. 
ch.  11,  p.  78,  seqq. 

Ch.  LX5tlX. — a.  ic  ico\v<pt)pov — to  the  mang-voiced,  (sc.  hyopav, 
assembly,)  equivalent  to  iliviUai  it  rov  cijpov,  cf.  ix.  5,  a.  Cf.  Horn. 
II.  ii.  150.  ’AXX’  on  li)  piaarjv  ay  opr)  v troKvtprjpov  icrirflijv.  W.  On 
aXr'ijv,  cf.  i.  125,  b.  On  the  subject  of  the  ch.  cf.  Thirlw.  1.  1.  The 
Tanagrseans,  Thespians,  and  Coronaeans,  it  should  be  observed, 
belonged  to  the  Boeotian  Confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the 
political  head  so  far  as  it  could  be  said  to  have  one.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  exactly  what  number  of  states  it  originally  com- 
prised, but  probably  fourteen,  their  favourite  number.  At  a later 
period  the  appointment  of  11  Boeotarchs,  cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  91,  424 
u.  c.,  shows  that  the  confederacy  then  comprised,  at  the  most,  only 
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ten  independent  states.  Eleutheree  and  Platsea  of  the  original 
league  joined  Athens  at  a very  early  period.  From  H.  P.  A.  § 179. 
To  this  B.  adds,  that  the  Thespians,  here  spoken  of  as  firm  allies 
of  Thebes,  were,  at  no  long  period  after,  principally  by  the  Persian 
wars,  alienated  from  it.  Cf.  viii.  66,  and  ix.  15,  c. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  rot'c  AiaxiSag — Cf.  v.  75,6. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  iroXtpov  axtipvicTov — a sudden  war,  a war  an- 
nounced by  no  herald.  See  the  remarks  in  Wachsmuth,  i.  p.  199, 
Engl.  Trans.  “ The  political  proceedings  of  the  independent  states 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  were  principally  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  mutual  peace,  the  depredations  of  individuals  ex- 
cepted ; and  upon  any  violation  of  the  same  it  was  stipulated  that 
amicable  negociations  should  first  be  resorted  to,  Sinag  Sovvai  cat 
&XEtr0a»,  instead  of  immediately  having  recourse  to  arms.  Hence 
the  universally  recognised  mission  of  heralds,”  &c. 

b.  gaxpyai  vtjtxri.  Cf.  i.  2,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  Aapit/g  re  ical  AiiJijfftijf — That  the  mystical 
worship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Trcezen  was 
connected  with  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p. 
117,  considers  certain.  They  are  generally  considered  identical, 
Damia  being  the  same  as  the  Dorian  Aagdryp,  the  “ Bona  Dea  ” of 
the  Romans,  whose  priestess  bore  the  name  of  Damiatrix.  Cf. 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Auxesia,  and  Demeter.  Hence, 
they  tally  with  ry  Mijrpi  tai  ry  Kopy,  viii.  65,  a.,  the  goddesses  of 
fertility,  worshipped  at  Tegea  under  the  title  of  Kapn-o^pot.  V. 
and  B. 

b.  Xlyercu  St  r at  wg  iXaiai  k.  t.  X.  W.  and  L.  remark  that  Hdtus 
was  perfectly  aware  this  was  not  true,  but  he  touches  lightly — as  it 
is  said — on  a belief  so  agreeable  to  Athenian  vanity  and  so  often 
boasted  in  their  poets.  Cf.  viii.  55,  b.,  and  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  694. 
'Etrnv  S'  olov  iy<i  k.  r.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  D.  p.  41,  and  Leake’s 
Athens,  § viii.  p.  263. 

c.  rip  Ep tx9ti.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  article 
Ericthonius.  “N.  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  magnificent  Erec- 
theum,  containing  3 separate  temples.  One  of  Athene  Polias 
(cf.  v.  56,  a.)i  the  Erectheum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erectheus; 
and  the  Pandrosium,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos  the  d.  of  Cecrops.” 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  Athegce.  Cf.  viii.  55,  b.,  Potter’s  Grk  Antiq.  i.  8,  p. 
36,  and  particularly  Leake’s  Athens,  § viii.  p.  259.  From  v.  72,  it 
appears  that  no  Dorian  was  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  of  the 
great  deity  of  the  Ionians. 

Ch.  LXXXIII. — a.  ToSrov  Si  in  rbv  xP°vov — The  events  here 
spoken  of  fall,  according  to  Mull.  iEginetica,  p.  75,  somewhere 
about  01.  60,  i.  e.  540  b.  c.  B. 

b.  dyvtvpoovvy  xpriodptvot — -following  the  dictates  of,  indulging  in, 
headstrong  obstinacy.  Cf.  ii.  172,  iv.  93,  and  vi.  10,  a. 

c.  xopotcrt  Ktpropoitrt — abusive,  which  uttered  strong  invectives.  Cf. 
the  third  extract  from  Bentley’s  Dissert,  on  the  Ep.  of  Phalaris, 
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Gk.  Theatre,  p.  230,  on  the  expressions  ll  apa^ric  \iynv,  &c.  in  this 
sense  ; and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Dionysia. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  iyriviov — declared  their  anger  against,  or  re- 
monstrated with,  airtf  Xoyifi — endeavoured  to  prove  to  them  by  argu- 
ments, or  perhaps  in  the  same  sense  as  in  i.  129,  b.,  proved  to  them 
in  reality,  made  out  their  case.  Schw. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  aXXofpovijaat — lost  their  senses,  became  mad. 
Cf.  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  698.  W. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  if  rijv  Alytva'iyv,  SC.  vijrrov.  W.  viroray.  r b 
curb  tuiv  viCiv,  cutting  off  their  path  from  their  vessels  ; which  would 
of  course  also  lead  to  them. 

Ch.  LXXXVII. — a.  rob  latpovlov,  SC.  CiaipQeipavroc  k.  t.  X. 

b.  ryat  mpavyoi — large  pins,  used  for  fastening  on  the  outer  gar- 
ment or  cloak  (Ivanov),  cf.  Soph.  CE.  T.  1269.  S.  and  L.  D. 
ntpovr)  the  tongue,  or  steel-fastening  pin,  fixed  into  the  iropirij,  clasp, 
or  buckle,  to  gird  up  the  dress  for  rapid  motion.  The  dress  of  the 
Ionic  women,  being  sewed  all  in  one  piece,  needed  no  clasp  on  the 
shoulder,  though  to  close  the  open  sleeve  clasps  were  employed, 
doubtless  neither  of  so  large  a size  or  capable  of  being  employed  to 
such  a formidable  purpose  as  those  that  fastened  the  robe  on  the 
shoulder.  B.  Cf.  the  Fibula,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  rotai  Ik  ’Apytioiai  c.  r.  X.  supply  Xiyirai, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  chapt.  now  it  is  said  by 
the  Argives,  &c.  On  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  Chiton,  see  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Tunica. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  aSiricv  k.  t.  X.  that  waiting  30  years  from  the 
time  when  the  JEginetans  committed  the  wrong,  then,  &c. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  ra  Ik  rdv'  AXegaiwodtoiv  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  v.  63,  a.,  66. 

b.-  ot  yprjapoi — These  oracles  deposited  in  the  Acropolis  may  be 
compared  with  the  Sibylline  books  in  the  capitol  of  Rome.  Pro- 
bably there  were  amongst  them  some  verses  of  Musseus,  which 
had  been  corrupted  by  Onomacritus.  Cf.  vii.  6.  W.  The  oracles  in 
v.  93,  are  probably  the  same  as  these.  “ Some  ancient  predictions 
which  Cleomenes  professed  to  have  found,”  &c.,  is  the  remark  of 
Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  77. 

C.H.  XCI. — a.  Karexoftevov  ....  rvpavviti  — The  unexpected 
consequences  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae  are  alluded 
to  by  H.  P.  A.  § 35.  Speaking  of  Cleomenes’  refusal  of  the 
Plataeans’  petition,  519  b.  c.,  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy, he  says,  “ Cleomenes  as  little  expected  that  this  measure 
was  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  anticipated,  when  they  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Pisistratidae,  510  b.  c.,  that  the  liberty  of  Athens  would  soon 
make  them  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of  Hippias.”  The  aver- 
sion of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  despotism  is  well  known;  cf.  H. 
P.  A.  § 32.  “ The  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  degrees  by 
which  Lacedaemon  attained  this  superiority  over  its  neighbours, 
are  not  known,  but  we  may  collect  that  it  was  chiefly  by  over- 
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throwing  the  tyrants  who  flourished  about  that  period,  circ.  600 

b.  c.,  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  whose  extermination  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  policy  by  which  Sparta 
established  its  authority  throughout  the  Peloponnesus,  and  ob- 
tained influence  over  its  internal  affairs.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  193, 
Thucyd.  i.  18,  76,  v.  81,  and  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  18.”  Also  Thirlw. 
ii.  ch.  11,  p.  79,  seqq.,  and  the  section  Peisistratidce  in  E.  Hist  of 
Gr.  ch.  viii.  p.  199,  seqq. 

b.  avb  Xtyttov — Cf.  V.  65,  b. 

c.  furairefixl/anivoi  k.t.\.  On  the  Hegemony  of  Sparta,  read  H. 
P.  A.  § 34,  seqq.  and  Bk.  i.  ch.  9,  of  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  203,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  On  this  and  the  following  chs. 
see  Thirlw.  ii.  11,  p.  79,  80.  avyyivoiaieogtv  ai/roltn  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 682,  2.  With  avvcnoa,  avyyivwatu  igavrip  the  participle  may  either 
agree  with  the  subject  or  with  the  personal  pronoun  following  the 
verb;  as  avvoila  (evyyivbHTKoi)  Igavrip  tv  sW/actf,  or  avvotta  Igavnp 
tv  iroti}aavTi.  Cf.  ix.  60.  avvoiSagtv  vuXv  k.  t .X. 

d.  S6£av  ipvaat  av^averat — famam  sibt  nactus,  {having  got  or  gained 
glory,  i.  e.  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Gks  from  the  expulsion  of  its 
despots,)  augescit.  B. 

e.  Taya  ri c . . . . ttcgaQ.  ayaprwv.  mteUiget  se  peccasse.  C£  Jelf, 
§683. 

Ch.  XCII. — «.  § 1.  KopivOiot  SI  k.  t.  X.  That  a Corinthian  took 
upon  himself  to  answer  the  Spartans,  is  naturally  accounted  for 
from  his  city  ranking  next  in  order  of  precedence  to  Sparta.  So 
H.  P.  A.  § 34,  “ The  Tegeatae,  in  all  engagements,  claimed  the  post 
of  honour  on  the  extreme  left ; in  councu,  Corinth  seems  to  have 
been  next  to  Sparta  in  influence,  and  to  have  balanced,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  the  influence  that  state  possessed  as  head  of 
the  confederacy.”  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41,  67,  and  Mull.  Dor.  i. 

p.  202. 

b.  ’H  St)  8 t«  ovpavbf  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  Eurip.  Med.  410.  aw  Troragiv 
itpuiv  yupovat  irayal  k.t.X.  Virgil,  Eclog.  i.  60,  Ante  leves  ergo, 
&c.,  and  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  8,  5,  Omnia  naturae  praepostera  legibus 
ibunt,  &c.  B.  ovStv  tart  tar’  dvOpw ttovc,  there  is  nothing  among 
men,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  1,  b. 

C.  Kal  <pvkaaoovTt£  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  note  a.  on  ch.  xci.  irapaypaaGt, 
regard  it  as  of  no  consequence,  in  the  case  of  your  allies. 

d.  § 2.  KopivOtoiet  yap  r.  r.  X.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  Bacchiadae  by  Cypselus,  (about  650  b.  c.,)  whose  character 
seems  greatly  misrepresented  by  the  Corinthian  orator,  and  on 
Perianaer  and  their  policy,  see  the  discussion  in  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p. 
187,  and  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  21,  22.  B.  Consult  Thirlwall,  i.  ch. 
10,  p.  417 — 424  throughout,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog., 
Bacchiadte. 

e.  ISitoaav  eal  i)yovro — gave  and  took  tn  marriage. 

f AajiSa.  a nickname,  it  seems,  from  her  lameness,  which  gave 
her  a resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  anciently  called  labda.  So 
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JEsop  is  said  to  have  been  called  0 from  his  acuteness.  B.  I sup- 
pose because  9 sometimes  stood  for  the  spiritus  asper,  as  6dpa 
tor  Ufia. 

q.  AairiBijQ  ....  KaiviSqq.  On  these  names  and  on  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Corinth,  see  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  101. 

A.  U Se  o!  ravTtit  k.  t.  A.  Supply  ovlk  before  ratiri/c.  Similar 
constructions,  Schw,  notes,  are  found  in  Eurip.  Troad.  481,  and 
Aristoph.  Aves,  695,  to  which  add  Soph.  Ajax,  627,  ed.  Dind. 

t.  iXooirpoxov — a round  or  rollitiff  stone.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  cucm- 
wtTUj  chastise,  punish.  B. 

j.  aUtos — nirpyrn — The  allusion  is  to  the  name  Eetion,  and  to 
the  deme  of  Petra,  where  he  resided. 

k.  txppviivra  Kopivflov — beetling  Corinth,  or  that  stands  on  the  brow. 
An  epithet  given  to  the  city  from  the  position  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
in  which  was  the  fountain  Pirene.  w . For  a sketch  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, cf.  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  128. 

l.  § 4.  icvtpiX qv,  This  chest  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia ; but  I should  be  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  ingenious  chest  described  by  Pausanias,  v.  17 — 19, 
was  dedicated  by  the  Cypselidae  in  memory  of  the  event,  and  not 
made  after  the  model  of  the  original.  V.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Biog.,  Cypselus. 

m.  Traiittiv  yt  piv  oiixin  TraUtc-  As,  according  to  Aristot.  Polit. 
v.  12,  Psammetichus,  s.  of  Gorgias  and  grandson  of  Cypselus,  suc- 
ceeded Periander,  there  appears  a contradiction  involved  in  the 
oracle.  The  explanation  that  B.  prefers  is,  that  after  Cypselus’ 
death,  Periander  and  Gorgias  reigned ; but,  as  Periander’s  sons 
died  before  him,  only  Gorgias’  son  Psammetichus  (singular,  and 
not  plur.)  reigned  after  him ; and  thus  it  was  only  Trait;  and  not 
wdiSie.  If  this  be  the  right  explanation,  and  the  reading  ovkiti, 
instead  of  the  conjecture  tio'eri,  correct,  the  oracle  may  truly  be 
called  ap<ptHZiov,  ambiguous.  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  191,  considers  Psam- 
metichus to  have  reigned  but  three  years,  and  then,  without  doubt, 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Spartans,  582  b.  c. 

n.  toiovtos  Sq  tic  k.  r.  X.  “ However  violently  the  Corinthian 
orator  in  Hdtus  accuses  this  sovereign,  the  judgment  of  antiquity 
in  general  was  widely  different.  Cypselus  was  of  a peaceful  dispo- 
sition, reigned  without  a body-guard,  and  never  forgot  that  he  rose 
from  a demagogue  to  the  throne.  He  also  undertook  works  of 
building,  either  from  a taste  for  the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying the  people.  The  treasury  at  Delphi,  together  with  the 
plane-tree,  was  the  work  of  this  sovereign.”  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  188. 
See  also  Thirlw.  i.  c.  10,  p.  420,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog., 
Cypselus ; and  on  the  character  of  the  Greek  rvpavvo c,  (despot,) 
Grote’s  Gr.  iii.  p.  11,  seqq.,  and  the  article  on  the  same  in  Edinb. 
Rev.  for  Jan.  1850. 

o.  § 6.  rapid  BpaaiifSovXov  rrjpv ku — Cf.  i.  20,  seqq.  This  tale  Livy, 
i.  54,  has  borrowed  in  his  story  of  Tarquiu  and  his  s.  Sextus. 

' u 
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The  same  idea  is  also  found  in  Eurip.  Supp.  445,  Kai  rov c apiorovQ 
c.  r.  X.  B. 

p.  iireipu irwv  rt  Kai  dvairoliZwv — asking  and  cross-questioning  the 
herald,  lit.  drawing  him  back  in  his  narration,  making  him  return  to 
the  subject  and  repeat  what  he  had  already  said.  Schw.  Lex.  In 
S.  and  L.  D.,  making  him  step  back,  calling  him  back  and  question- 
ing him. 

q.  § 7.  «e  f>i<J7Tp<nTovc . ...  to  vtKvopavrri'iov — The  various  cere- 
monies used  on  these  occasions  are  described  by  Potter,  Gk  Antiq. 
vol.  i.  bk.  ii.  c.  18.  “ They  might,”  he  supposes,  “ be  performed  in 
any  place,  but  some  places  were  appropriated  to  this  use,  two  of 
which  were  most  remarkable;  the  first  in  Thesprotia  near  lake 
Aornos,  where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  Eurydice, 
and  which  Periander  visited ; the  other  in  Campania,  at  the  lake 
Avernus.”  Add  also  another  at  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis.  Cf. 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oraculum.  On  Melissa,  the  w.  of  Periander,  cf. 
iii.  50,  and  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  192,  and  ii.  p.  282. 

r.  viroarpaac — having  privately  placed  his  guards,  &c.,  and  in  viii. 
91,  Aiyivjjrai  viroaravTig — the  JEginetans  standing  in  ambush,  waiting 
for  the  enemy  as  they  came  out.  B. 

Ch.  XCIII. — a.  ij  pkv  Koptvffiovc  k.  t.  X.  Agreeably  to  this  pre- 
diction of  Hippias’,  we  find  the  Corinthians  joining  with  the  The- 
bans and  others  in  desiring  that  Athens  should  be  utterly  destroyed, 
at  the  end  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.  Cf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  c.  ii.  § 19,  ed. 
Schn. ; Thirlw.  iv.  c.  30,  p.  166;  and  D.  p.  29. 

b.  roi>c  xpiyrpoi't — Cf.  v.  90,  b.,  and  on  fiovriv  phZat,  i.  85,  d. 

Ch.  XCI V. — a.  'S.iyuov,  TO  dXi  nturierrparoc  jc.  r.  X.  Cf.  v.  65,  b., 
aivpy,  i.  e.  in  war.  Cf.  vii.  152,  b. 

b.  ovliv  paWav  AioXtvat  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  i.  149,  a,  i.  151,  a.;  and  on 
the  repetition  of  ov  after  ij,  Jelf,  § 749,  3,  quoted  in  iv.  118,  d. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  'AXicaloco  jrotijrj)c,  The  charge  of  cowardice  which 
some  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Alcaeus,  for  his  misfortune  in 
losing  his  shield  during  a conflict  between  the  Mitylenaeans  and 
Athenians,  for  the  possession  of  Sigeeum,  seems  to  be  as  unjust  as 
is  the  same  chaige  against  Horace  for  his  conduct  at  Philippi. 
Article  Alcceus,  Class.  Diet  Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R. 
Biog.,  Alcceus,  and  Hor.  ii.  Od.  xiii.  26,  “Et  te  sonantem,”  &c., 
and  i.  Od.  xxxii.  6,  “ Lesbio  primum,”  &c.  On  the  Roman  poet’s 
own  disaster,  ii.  Od.  vii.  9,  “ Tecum  Philippos,”  &c.  Archilochus 
is  also  said  to  have  lost  his  shield  in  a battle  with  the  Thracians. 

b.  raura  ....  tv  ^IXii  voirprae,  imriBu  l(  MtrvXrjvtjv,  having  made 
this  the  subject  of  a lyrical  poem,  or,  having  made  a poem  of  it  in  lyric 
verse,  he  sends  it  by  message  to  Mitylene,  &c. 

Ch.  XCVI. — a.  wav  xprjpa  irivti — tried  every  way,  left  no  stone 
unturned,  ovk  IStvrac,  trying  not  to  allow,  deprecating,  cf.  ii.  30,  /. 
SiatfaWtitv,  slandering,  calumniating,  aspersing  the  character  of. 

Ch.  XCV II. — a.  Kai  liafkpXtiptvotai — being  calumniated  to,  (?)  set 
at  variance  with  the  Persians.  S.  and  L.  D.  gives,  being  filled  with 
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suspicion  and  hatred  against.  Cf.  v.  35,  vi.  46,  quoted  by  B.  On 
the  dative  of  the  participles  vopi£ovm — Siaj3.  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 
401.  “ The  dative  expresses  also  the  direction  of  an  action  towards 
an  object,  whether  this  direction  be  proper  and  obvious  to  the  senses 
or  an  improper  one,  which  is  only  imagined  to  accompany  an  action 
in  conformity  with  a sensible  mode  of  conception.”  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ch.  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  212,  seqq. 

h.  avrti  yap  ....  ISvvaortve  ply  terra.  Cf.  i.  56,  on  the  result  of 
Croesus’  inquiry,  rbv  Sijpov,  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Cf.  Thucyd. 
i.  90.  B. 

c.  woXXoiif  yap  ....  ivniTtortpov  OiaflaWiiv  k.  t.  \.  easier  to  cheat, 
or,  impose  upon,  cf.  v.  50,  b.,  and  on  the  sentiment  expressed,  Aris- 
tot.  Rhet.  i.  1,  § 7- 

d.  TptXc  Si  pvpiaSas  k.  r.  X.  H.,  § 99,  note  4,  agrees  with  most 
authorities  that  20,000,  and  not  30,000,  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
number  of  Athenian  citizens  that  had  a right  to  vote,  in  the  class- 
ical times.  V.  quotes  a similar  exaggeration  from  Aristoph.  Eccles. 
1124,  rroXtriiv  irXilov  r)  rpurpvpiuiv  k . r.  X.  Cf.  also  Smith’s  C.  D., 
Athence. 

e.  apxi)  saKtuv  k.t.X.  “A  decree  was  passed  to  send  a squadron 
of  20  ships  under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  a man  of  the 
highest  reputation.  Hdtus  observes  that  the  thirty  thousand 
Athenians  were  more  easily  deluded  than  Cleomenes.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  this  case  they  were  either  grossly  deceived  or 
flagrantly  rash.  The  20  ships  were  indeed  the  occasion  of  events 
they  could  not  have  dreamt  of ; but  they  might  not  unreasonably 
consider  the  measure  as  one  of  prudent  precaution,  by  which  an 
avowed  enemy  was  occupied  at  home,  and  diverted  from  an  attack 
with  which  he  had  already  threatened  them.”  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  213. 
Cf.  D.  p.  126,  and  E.  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  209.  B.  compares,  on  the 
expression,  Thucyd.  ii.  12,  ijSe  ij  i/pipa  k.  r.  X.,  and  Virgil,  JEn.  iv. 
169,  “ Ille  dies  primus  lethi  primusque  ma^orum  Causa  fuit.” 

Ch.  XCVIII.  — a.  roxiq  riaiovaf  — Cf.  v.  15,  seqq.  icarti  ir oSaq, 
at  full  speed,  with  all  the  poicer  of  their  feet,  i.  e.  on  their  track  or 
trail.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  3,  b.  So  card  xparoq.  Cf. 
ix.  89,  a. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  oi  yap  St)  MiXjjaiot  k.t.X.  This  war  is  alluded 
to  by  Thucyd.,  i.  15,  as  one  in  which  the  rest  of  the  states  of 
Greece  took  part.  The  bone  of  contention  appears  to  have  been 
the  rich  plain  of  Lelantus  above  Chalcis.  Cf.  Thirlw.  L c.  10, 
p.  436. 

Ch.  C. — a.  Kopgaaip — A lofty  mt,  40  stades,  about  5 miles,  from 
Ephesus,  at  whose  foot  was  a small  town  and  harbour  of  the  same 
name.  W.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  214. 

b.  rijq  dspoiroXioq — Cf.  i.  84,  d.  Burning  of  Sardis  499  b.  c.  Cf. 
Clinton  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  24. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  rov  TpuXov — Kisilja  Musa  Dagh.  Smith's  C.  D. 

Ch.  CII. — a.  KvfinPqq,  also  called  Cybele.  On  her  identity  with 
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Demeter,  Rhea,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Rhea,  and  cf. 
iv.  53,  d.,  76,  h. 

h.  to  rrctyn-TOfuvot — wing  which  as  a pretext.  That  the  Persians 
burnt  every  temple  in  Greece  they  could,  is  certainly  an  exaggera- 
tion ; besides  those  destroyed  in  Attica,  we  only  hear  of  one  in 
Naxos,  vi.  96,  one  in  Eretria,  vi.  102,  and  one  in  Phocis,  viii.  33. 

c.  tvToq"  AXvoq  k.t.X.  Cf.  i.  6,o.  vog.  i^ovrig,  having  their  dis- 
tricts, or  cantonments.  “ The  Persian  empire  was  subdivided  into 
certain  military  cantons,  independent  of  the  civil  administration ; 
formed  with  a reference  to  the  muster-places  of  the  troops.  Men- 
tion occurs  of  those  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Hdtus  expressly  speaks  of 
the  cantons,  vogoi,  on  this  side  the  Halys,  consequently  we  must 
conclude  the  same  to  have  prevailed  on  the  other  side. — Of  the 
cantons  in  Asia  Minor,  Xenophon  particularizes  that  of  which  the 
muster-place  was  the  plain  of  Castolus,  as  that  of  Thymbra  was 
for  the  army  of  Syria;  Hdtus  also,  vi.  95,  mentions  the  Aleius 
Campus  in  Cilicia.”  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  1. 1.  B.  For  more  on  the 
Persian  system  of  provincial  government,  cf.  H.  1. 1.,  Satrapies. 

d.  EiiaXeilta — Probably  the  Olympic  victor  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  vi.  16.  W. 

Ch.  CIII. — a.  o'vru)  yap  001  k.t.X.  for  they  had  acted  in  such  a 
manner,  done  so  much,  against  Darius,  that,  knowing  reconciliation 
was  impossible,  they  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  as  vigorously  as 
before. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  rov  EuthOovroq — Cf.  iv.  162;  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p. 
216,  seqq.  * 

Ch.  CV. — o.  oil  KaranpoiZovrai — cf.  iii.  36,  b 'Q  Ztu,  !*- 

ytveoQai  got  k.t.X.  may  it  be  granted  me,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 671,  b.. 
Elliptical  use  of  the  Inf.  in  commands  and  wishes.  The  infin.  is  used 
in  forms  of  wishing  or  praying,  in  invocations  and  entreaties  that  the 
person  addressed  would  cause  some  one  else  to  do  something.  Cf. 
Horn.  II.  ii.  412,  Aristoph.  Lys.  317- 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  avaaxvouv.  would  arise,  happen,  from  <iv«ox<*<  i.  q. 
dvlx<u-  Cf.  vii.  14. 


b.  iva  Karaprtaui  ip  toivto  — that  I may  re-adjust  matters,  i.  e. 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Cf.  iv.  161,  a.  n6i>va,  a coat  of  mail,  rather 
than  a tunic.  Schw.  The  speech  savours  strongly  of  Orientalism. 

c.  EapSui — Cf.  i,  170,  a. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  SufiaXXi,  deceived,  deluded  him.  Cf.  v.  50,  b. 

Ch.  C\  III. — a.  ptptTifiivoq — Cf.  vii.  229,  «. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  7rpoo0fp«o0ai,  to  bear  down  upon,  rush  against,  cf.  v. 
34,  a. 


Ch.  CXI. — a.  KanpyaZeaOat  k.  r.  X.  strives, fights,  with  his  feet  &c. 
B.  goes  to  work  with  &c.  S.  and  L.  D.  Observe  that  the  esquire  of 
Onesilus  is  a Carian,  On  the  warlike  character  of  the  Carians, 


and  their  serving  for  pay,  cf.  v.  66,  a.  The  words  otrauv  and  rd 
iroXtpt] ia  (ipya),  cf.  II.  ii.  388,  sound  Homeric. 
b.  inr’  akwxpto)  k.t.X.  Cf.  Virgil,  iEn.  x.  830,  “j£ne®  magni 
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dextra  cadis”  and  Ovid,  Metamorph.  v.  191,  “ Magna  feres  tacitas 
solatia  mortis  ad  umbras  A tanto  cecidisse  viro.”  W. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  Hk pot  ytvofuvot — -playing  an  excellent  part,  being 
most  courageous.  Cf.  v.  124,  a.,  and  viii.  111.  B. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  KoXt/uariipta  apyara.  UMr-chariots,  ridden  by  two 
men ; one  managing  the  reins,  the  other  fighting.  This  was  the 
ancient  method  of  chariot-fighting,  kept  up  to  a late  period  by  the 
Thebans  in  Boeotia.  Cf.  Diod.  xii.  70.  W. 

Ch.  CXVI.— a.  t\ovrtp  ....  Bvyaripat,  Cf.  iv.  167,  a- 

Ch.  CXVI1. — a.  rabraQ  ylv  In’  ijyiptiQ  k.  r.  X.  these  cities  he  took, 
each  one  on  a separate  day.  Schw.  Lex.  Cf.'Thirlw.  1.  1.  c.  14, 

p.  216. 

Ch.  CXYIII. — a.  XvivviaiOQ — Cf.  L 74,  b.  On  ayuv.  rye  <pvrr. 
cf.  viii.  86,  b. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  Ait  Srpariip—Cf.  i,  171,  d. 

b.  KaruXtjOtvrti;  it  uiv  ovrot  ....  aiartipiat;.  “ Now  (it  <Jv)  when 
these  Carians  were  cooped  up  in  this  place,  they  began  to  deliberate 
concerning  their  safety.  The  particle  here  appears  to  mark  the 
succession  of  the  event  spoken  of  and  its  sequence  to  some  prior 
event.”  Stephens’  Gk  Partic.  p.  109,  111. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  apriovTo.  prepared  themselves.  Cf.  vii.  143,  viii. 
9/.  B.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  216. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  rtjv  tv  Tltjiaatp  olov,  the  road  going  to  Pedasus. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  dXi  KTov.  This  town,  which  stood  on  a bay  of 
the  Propontis,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedon,  f.  of  Per- 
seus, and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  kg  of  Bithynia,  who  called  it  after 
his  own  name;  Strabo  xii.  p.  563.  B.  Now  called  Ghir,  also 
Ghembio  and  Kemlik.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  ripvtOac — Gerais  or  Gergitha,  a town  of  the  Troad,  N.  of  the 
Scamanaer.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  KXa^oytvaQ  ....  K byyv.  On  Clazomene  cf. 
i.  142,  b.,  and  on  Cume  i.  149,  a. 

Ch.  CXXI  V. — a.  4,vx'lv  °a«  aepoc,  not  strong  of  mind,  S.  and  L. 
D.,  of  a timid  or  wavering  disposition.  Cf.  v.  1 12,  a. 

b.  KpocripvytTov — a refuge,  place  of  retreat.  The  derivation  is  given 

in  Scapula : Proprie  sic  dicebatur  refugium,  quod  habebant  qui 

Minoem  Kpyra  i.  e.  Cretensem,  legum  latorem,  fugiebant.”  iriixn — 
had  commenced  fortifying.  B. 

c.  ovyicaXtoai  rote  aver  . ...  yv  a pa  i^teOeuvrat  Ik  MiXi/rov,  Observe 
here  the  force  of  the  particle  apa,  “ Having  called  together  his 
companions  in  the  revolt,  he  proposed  to  them  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  saying  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  have 
some  place  of  refuge  in  view,  if,  as  was  not  improbable,  or  if,  as  was 
fairly  to  be  expected,  they  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Miletus.” 
Stephens’  Gk  Partic.  p.  104. 

Ch.  CXXV. — o.  'Ek araiov — Cf.  ii.  143,  a.,  and  v.  35,  c. 

Ch.  CXXVI. — a.  7n')\tv  TUpwarri/uvoc — This  city  was  ’E vvia  oi(u} 
the  Nine  Ways,  afterwards  Amphipolis,  Jeni-Keni,  (cf.  Arrowsmith, 
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Eton  Geog.  ch.  15,  p.  335,)  colonized  by  the  Athenians;  Thucyd. 
iv.  102.  The  death  of  Aristagoras  Clinton  fixes  at  497  8.  c.,  and 
the  sending  the  10,000  settlers  mentioned  in  Thucyd.,  at  465  b.  c., 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-two  years  from  the  death  of  Aristagoras. 
This  failed,  taking  place  under  the  direction  of  Leagrus  and  So- 
phanes ; cf..  Herod,  ix.  75,  and  Thucyd.  i.  100. — Agnon  settled  it 
437  8.  c.,  twenty-nine  years  after ; by  which  year  Hdtus  had  left 
Greece  and  gone  to  reside  at  Thurii,  and  hence  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Amphipolis.  D.  fixes  the  year  444  b.  c.  as  that 
in  which  “ Hdtus,  being  forty  years  old,  takes  up  his  residence  in 
Magna  Grsecia.”  See  D.  p.  162,  where  this  passage  is  discussed 
at  length,  and  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  Appendix  ix.  “ Amphipolis 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  b.  c.  424,  and  of  Philip  b.  c.  358.” 
Smith’s  C.  D. 


BOOK  VI.  ERATO. 

PROGRESS  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  IONIAN  REVOLT.  FIRST  EXPE- 
DITION, OF  MARDON1US  ; SECOND,  OF  DATIS  AND  ARTAPHERNES: 

BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  AND  DEATH  OF  MILTIADES. 

Ch.  I. — a.  ptpinpevoc — having  been  sent , or,  permitted  to  go,  cf. 
vii.  229,  a.  Srj6iv,  as  he  pretended,  cf.  vii.  211,  o.,  i.  73,  e.,  &c. 

6.  roiiro  to  vwoStjfia  — For  other  instances  of  metaphor,  cf.  vi. 
27,  c.  On  the  history  of  what  is  here  told,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  ch.  14, 
p.  218. 

Ch.  II. — a.  virtlwc  tuiv  k.  t.  X.  On  the  Double  Genitive  here,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 543,  1.  We  sometimes  find  a substantive  followed  by  two 
genitives.  See  § 466,  2.  In  this  construction  the  substantive  and 
one  of  the  genitives  form  one  compound  notion,  on  which  the  other 
genitive  grammatically  depends : so  here,  'I<r.  vtrti.  rSv  ’Iwwv-rijv- 
T/yifioviav  rov  irpb(  Aap.  iroAepov.  Cf.  vi.  67-  Kara  — Ar/papr/rov 

Kardiravmv-rijc-@a<nhri‘VC,  and  vi.  129,  a.,  and  i.  52.  On  Sardinia, 
cf.  v.  106,  and  i.  1 70,  a. 

Ch.  III.—  a.  e>c  (ia<ri\ivc  ....  lfava(rrq<rac  k.t.X.  On  the  Per- 
sian custom  of  transplanting  conquered  nations,  cf.  ii.  104,  a. 

Ch.  IV  . — a.  avSpbi  ’ At apv irtu>,  cf.  i.  160,  b. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  4>otvic<£  piv  toav  rrpwdvpoTaTot.  The  hostility  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Gks,  and  especially  to  the  Ionians,  in  almost 
every  age,  cf.  viii.  68,  d.,  90,  a.,  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  suc- 
cessful rivalry  of  the  Ionians  with  them  in  commerce  ; hence  their 
anxiety  on  the  present  occasion  to  overthrow  the  marine  of  their 
adversaries  and  injure  their  trade.  B.  Cf.  i.  142,  b.,  and  H.  Pers. 
ch.  i.  p.  107-  “ They  (the  Ionians)  contested  with  the  Phoenicians 
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the  advantage  of  possessing  the  grand  exchange  of  Asia  and 
Europe  : their  harbours  were  crowded  by  vessels  from  every  port 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  fleets  of  merchantmen  and  men- 
of-war  covered  the  Aegean.”  See  also  H.  Phoenic.  ch.  ii.  p.  60, 
seqq.,  “ The  hatred  of  the  Phoenicians  towards  the  Greeks  is 
shown  in  nothing  clearer,  than  in  their  ready  willingness  to  lend 
their  fleets  to  the  Persians ; and  in  the  active  share  they  took  in 
the  Persian  expeditions  against  the  whole  of  Greece,  or  against 
the  separate  states,”  &c.  On  the  Phoenician  commerce  with 
Greece,  see  D.  p.  46. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  irpof3ov\ovQ — delegates,  or  deputies,  sent  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  to  consult  for  the  good  of  Ionia,’ cf.  i.  170.  Similar 
were  the  7rpo/3ovXoi  rijc  "EXXaioc,  sent  to  the  Isthmus,  vii.  172.  On 
the  irpofiovXot  at  Athens  appointed  to  act  as  a committee  of  public 
safety,  Thucyd.  viii.  1,  see  ITpo|iot»Xo«  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

b.  Ip  Unvuovwv.  Cf.  i.  18,  b.  and  refs,  and  H.  P.  A.  § 148. 

Ch.  VIII. — a.  npit)vh(  On  the  different  Ionian  colonies, 

cf.  i.  142  and  notes.  Remark  that  “ Ephesus,  Colophon,  and  Le- 
bedus  are  not  mentioned,  and  seem  to  nave  kept  aloof.”  Thirlw. 
ii.  p.  219. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  rd  ip  a — rd  tit  a — til  ipa,  the  temples  of  the  gods  ; rd 
ih a,  not  only  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  but  any  public  edifices, 
not  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods ; such  as  are  called  by  the 
ancients  8 ena,  when  opposed  to  up d.  V. 

b.  igmvphatTai,  On  this  form,  usually  considered  the  2nd  of  the 
four  forms  of  the  future  with  a passive  sense,  cf.  the  Excerpta 
Critica,  pt.  ii.,  at  the  end  of  The  Greek  Theatre,  p.  447.  Cf.  also 
Jelf,  § 407,  1,  obs.  1. 

Ch.  X. — a.  dyvwgoavvy  re  Sti^piuvro— persisted  in  headstrong 
obstinacy.  B.  (Jf.  v.  83,  b. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  'Eiri  ‘vpov  dKpijc — upon  the  edge  of  a razor  ; cf.  S. 
and  L.  D. ; balanced  so  fine  that  a hair  would  turn  the  scale,  i.  e.  in 
the  greatest  danger,  where  the  least  mischance  may  cause  utter  ruin. 
This  passage  is  quoted  by  Longinus  § xxii.,  and  is  perhaps  imi- 
tated from  Homer,  II.  X.  173,  ndvTtaatv  h ri  Evpov  ’iaraTat  aicpyi;.  Cf. 
Theognis  557 ; Eurip.  Phcen.  1088;  Aristoph.  Plut.  225  ; and  Livy 
xxix.  17-  “ In  discrimine  est  nunc  humanum  genus,  utrum  vos, 
an  Carthaginienses,  principes  orbis  terrarum  videat.”  W.  V. 

b.  QiCiv  rd  i <ra  vifiovrwv,  if  the  gods  grant  equal  favour  to  either 
party,  if  they  stand  neutral.  It  occurs  again  in  vi.  109.  B. 

Ch.  XII.— a.  dvd-ftev  iirl  tcipac  k.  r.  X.,  leading  his  vessels  m single 
file,  lit.  toicards  the  wing,  one  after  the  other.  So  h ri  ripwc,  in 
Thucyd.  ii.  90,  vi.  50,  viii.  104,  bn  which  Arnold  notes  that  “the 
phrase  generally  means  a long  column  of  men  or  ships,  or  a long 
line.  The  notion  of  thinness  or  expansion  being  equally  preserved 
in  both  a single  rank  and  a single  file,  but  usage  has  generally 
applied  the  term  to  the  latter.”  Of  course,  vessels  sailing  in  this 
manner,  one  after  another,  would  readily,  by  facing  round,  form 
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into  line  of  battle,  a manoeuvre  practised  by  Cnemus  in  Thucyd. 
ii.  90. 

b.  SukitXoov.  “ The  manoeuvre  called  the  diecplus,  was,”  (Arnold 
Thucyd.  i.  49,)  “ a breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  in  order,  by  a 
rapid  turn  of  the  vessel,  to  strike  the  enemy’s  ship  on  the  side  or 
stern,  where  it  was  most  defenceless,  and  so  sink  it.” 

c.  imiSarac.  On  the  number  of  the  epibatre,  a service  correspond- 
ing to  our  marines,  to  each  trireme,  it  is  remarked  by  Arnold,  that, 
from  a comparison  of  Thucyd.  iii.  91  and  95,  it  results,  that  each 
vessel  of  war  carried  10 ; and  the  same  proportion  holds  good  from 
Thucyd.  ii.  92  and  102,  as  400  Epibatae  are  there  described  as  the 
complement  of  40  ships.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  during  the 
Bell.  Pelopon.,  when  naval  manoeuvres  were  much  improved,  and 
more  depended  on  the  lightness  and  ease  with  which  the  vessel 
was  managed,  than  on  the  effective  strength  of  the  fighting  men, 
or  boarders,  she  carried.  In  c.  15  of  this  book,  Hdtus  speaks  of 
40  Epibatae  to  each  ship,  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  state  of 
naval  tactics.  In  Xerxes’  fleet,  each  vessel  had  30 ; cf.  vii.  96,  a. 
In  his  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  Arnold,  speaking  of  the 
number  of  fighting  men  employed  on  board  ship  by  the  Romans, 
(in  the  quinqueremes  used  260  b.  c.,  on  one  occasion  300  seamen 
and  120  soldiers,)  in  comparison  with  the  marines  of  the  Greek 
vessels  of  war,  makes  the  following  observations : “ There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations  was  out  of  all 
proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  military  art  on  snore  seemed  never  to  have 
reached  naval  warfare.  Ships  worked  with  oars  were  still  ex- 
clusively used  as  ships  of  war ; and  although  the  use  of  engines, 
well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,  and  the  old  method  of  at- 
tempting to  sink  or  disable  an  enemy’s  vessel  by  piercing  her  just 
below  tne  water  with  the  brazen  beak  affixed  to  every  ship’s  bows, 
was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of  fighting,  tnerefore, 
necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the 
other,  boarding,  if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The 
fighting  men  in  the  ancient  ships,  as  is  well  known,  foere  quite 
distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their  proportion  to  these 
varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuvring.” 

d.  Si  t’lyiprit,  throughout  the  day.  Cf.  i.  97,  ii.  173,  vii.  210.  V. 
On  the  narrative,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  220,  seqq. 

Ch.  XIII  . — a.  rd  yivofitva  Ik  twv  ’luviov — Cf.  i.  c.,  Ik  Causal. 

b.  Aiactoc  tov  2v\oouivrot — Cf.  iii.  39, 139. 

Ch.  XIV.— a.  to  koivov-  the  Commonwealth.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 436,  y. 
quoted  in  i.  136,  b.  k ai  ton  . ...  tv  ry  ayopy.  From  this,  as  well 
as  from  iii.  60,  it  is  evident  Hdtus  visited  Samos.  Cf.  D.  p.  42. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  iir'  tedorjjf  ....  Imflartvovrac.  Cf.  vi.  12,  C. 
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Ch.  XVI. — a.  Quxfitxpopiwv. — Cf.  ii.  171>  b. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  yavXov c ii  icaralvaas,  having  disabled  or  water- 
logged several  merchantmen ; so  that  they  barely  floated,  with  the 
deck  alone  above  water ; in  which  condition  tne  only  chance  of 
escape  for  the  crew  lay  in  swimming,  should  the  land  be  near 
enough  to  permit  it.  Cf.  viii.  90,  and  Thucyd.  i.  50. 

b.  Tvpot)vuv.  Cf.  the  notice  of  their  piratical  habits  in  i.  163,  a. 
h.,  and  l.  94,  h.  They,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginians,  were  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Phoc scans.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  221. 

Ch.  XVIII. — a.  aipiovai  ear'  utcpr/c,  take  it  by  storm;  properly, 
from  the  highest  point  (the  citadel)  to  the  lowest,  i.  e.  altogether — 
penitus.  Jelf,  § 628,  1,  a.  Cf.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  iv.  112.  Cf. 
also  vi.  82.  On  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Miletus  and  the  battle  of 
Lade,  494  b.  c.,  cf.  i.  92,  a. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  imav  vara  tovto  k.  r.  X.,  “ quum  ad  hunc  locum 
narrationia  infra  sequuturum  pervenero.”  Jelf,  § 629,  1,  a.  ror* 
pvtiaOiieoyai.  Cf.  vi.  77,  infr.  naptvdiittiv,  just  above,  an  addition. 
Cf.  i.  186,  a. 

b.  ipbv  rh  tv  AiSvyoun,  On  this  temple,  the  shrine  of  Branchidse, 
cf.  i.  45,  d.  On  the  comprehensive  meaning  here  of  ipdv,  cf.  i.  47,  a. 

c.  iripwd t rov  Xiiyov — Cf.  i.  92,  ii.  159,  v.  36.  B. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  iiri  tu  ‘EpvOpy  ....  ‘Apiry  r.  r.  X.  “By  order  of 
Darius  the  citizens  of  Miletus  were  transplanted  (cf.  ii.  104,  a.) 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  (cf.  i.  1,)  and  settled  in  a town 
called  Ampe,  in  the  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris." 
Thirlw.  ii.  p.  222. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  Zv/3apir«t  k.t.X.  Cf.  v.  44,  a. 

b.  Qpuvtxv-  On  Phrynichus  the  Tragedian,  who  first  exhibited 
411  b.  c.,  and  who  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a later 
comic  poet  of  the  same  name,  consult  the  essay  in  the  Gk  Theatre, 
p.  17 — 24,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Drama  in  the  same  work, 
p.  93.  On  the  narrative,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  222.  With  re- 
gard to  the  construction  <tp iroii/iravn  ....  lieaZavTi,  where 
the  dat.  expresses  the  reference,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 562,  2.  “ In- 
stead of  the  gen.  absolute  is  sometimes  used,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  construction,  1st,  the  nom.  absolute;  as  in  ii.  133,  ai 
vvktic  k.  r.  X.  2nd,  the  dat.  absolute,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of 
the  participle  may  be  considered  as  that  in  reference  to  which  the 
action  of  the  verb  takes  place.” 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  ZoycXatot  yap  r.  r.  X.  “The  Naxians,  according 
to  Strabo,  founded  Zancle,  but  Thucydides,  vi.  4,  ascribes  it  to 
Cumsan  freebooters,  who  being  subsequently  reinforced  from 
Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea,  spread  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  island.  They  afterwards  invited  to  their  fair  shore  their  kins- 
men in  Asia  Minor,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Persians ; the  Sa- 
mians and  Milesians  accepted  the  invitation,  but  had  the  baseness 
to  expel  the  Zancleeans  from  their  city  and  seize  it  for  themselves : 
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497  b.  c.  They  were,  however,  in  turn  expelled  by  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhegium  494  b.  c.,  cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  5,  who  made  it  over  to  the 
Messenians,  from  which  time  it  was  reckoned  a Dorian  city, 
and  was  called  Messana H.  P.  A.  § 83.  Cf.  also  Smith’s  C.  D., 
Messana. 

b.  r»jc  SuctXiijc-  These  words  Hdtus  adds  to  show  that  the  place 
he  speaks  of  was  in  Sicily  itself,  for  tan  pkv  StrtXwv  was  ambigu- 
ous, since  it  might  belong  to  the  Sicels,  and  yet  not  be  in  Sicily. 
Schw. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  AoKpoTm  rolat  Emitfvpiotat,  “Of  the  cities  of 
Magna  Gracia  Lacedaemon  was  reputed  the  common  parent, 
though  only  Tarentum  can  be  considered  of  really  Spartan  origin; 
and  that  on  the  authority  of  the  legend  of  the  Parthenii.  The  con- 
nexion of  Sparta  with  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  so  called  from 
the  neighbouring  promontory,  Zephyrium,  is  not  quite  clear ; it  is 
said  to  nave  commenced  with  the  Messenian  war.  Although  both 
their  name  and  history  indicate  a totally  different  origin,  they 
passed  eventually  for  a Dorian  settlement,  and,  as  such,  were  as- 
sisted by  Lacedaemon  in  the  war  with  Crotona.”  H.  P.  A.  § 80. 
Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  94,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii. 

b.  Prjyiov — “ Rhegium  (Reggio)  is  said  to  have  been  founded, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  a band  of 
Chalcidians  who  had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Italian  Sacred  Spring,  (cf.  the  original  passage  from  Strabo, 
given  in  H.  P.  A.  § 82,)  to  avert  a famine,  and  were  joined  by 
Messenian  exiles  forced  to  quit  their  country  on  the  fall  of  Ithome.” 
Thirlw.  ii.  p.  92.  See  also  the  article  Ver  Sacrum,  Smith’s  D.  of 
A.,  and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Rhegium. 

c.  avppiUaQ  rot  at  Xa/iioitrt,  holding  a conference  with  the  Samians. 
Cf.  ii.  64,  vii.  29,  153.  B. 

d.  'Ivt/Kov  iroXiv.  In  the  S.  of  Sicily,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R. 
Hypsa,  and  E.  of  Selinus.  roOc  ropvtpainvc,  the  head  or  leading  men. 
Cf.  iii.  82,  159,  vi.  98.  B. 

Ch.  XXV  — a.  wepufiaXeaTO.  Ion.  for  irtpttfodXovTo,  acquired 
for  themselves,  obtained.  Cf.  iii.  7L  This  ch.  is  referred  to  in  vii. 
153,  e.,  q.  v. 

b.  iOfXovrrJv  viroKvil/doac,  voluntarily  submitting.  Cf.  i.  130,  and 
vi.  109.  B. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  K oiXottn — the  Hollows,  the  W.  coast  of  Eubaa, 
between  the  promontories  Caphareus  and  Chersonesus,  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  XXVII.— a.  <MUh  . . . . irpoaripnivftv,  SC.  6 0f<5f.  W.  Cf. 
Introduction,  on  the  Character  of  the  Writings  of  Hdtus. 

b.  Xo< fibs  vwoXafiihv — a pestilence  coming  suddenly  upon  them.  A 
few  lines  below,  >j  vavpa\it}  inroXa(3ovaa  is  the  sea-Jight  following, 
coming  next.  B.  Cf.  viii.  12,  b. 
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c.  I c yow  k.  r.  X.  Other  instances  of  metaphor  in  Hdtus  occur 
in  v.  18,  vi.  1,  12,  viii.  83,  109,  140,  and  i.  181,  iii.  155,  vii.  135. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  ’Arapvtoc — Cf.  i.  160,6. 

Ch.  XXIX. — a.  <pi\o\pv\irjv  roirjvSt  T.  avaipitrai,  entertains  such  a 
love  of  life,  shoics  such  cotcardice.  TUpaica  yXwaaav  pini^ — uttering, 
speaking  the  Persian  language ; yXwonav  iivat  in  iv.  135.  Cf.  also 

vi.  37,  jSXaorov  piriivai.  to  send  forth  a shoot,  and  ix.  16,  foiepva 
fiiriivai,  to  shed  tears.  B. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  ovr  av  iiraOi  kok'ov  ovllv  r.  r.  X.  A conjecture 
founded  on  the  bounty  of  Darius,  who  was  always  mindful  of  good 
services,  and  on  the  duty  of  gratitude  enforced  by  the  Persian  law. 
Cf.  i.  137-  The  crime  of  Histiaeus  was  certainly  great,  but  the 
benefit  he  had  rendered  the  monarch  and  the  nation  in  saving 
them  in  their  flight  from  Scythia,  v.  11,  might  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  his  treason. — Other  instances  of  the 
gratitude  or  the  kindness  of  Darius  were  Democedes,  Demaratus, 

vii.  104,  d.,  Syloson,  Coes,  Metiochus,  s.  of  Mil  titles,  iv.  137,  a., 
Sandoces,  vii.  94.  B.  His  treatment  of  the  Milesians  and  Eretrians 
too,  vi.  119,  120,  was,  when  the  provocation  is  considered,  remark- 
ably mild.  V. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  laayiivtvov  t.  r.  X.  Cf.  iii.  149,  a.,  and  refs. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  rap  cnriiKa^ — Cf.  vi.  9. 

b.  avaairarTToi>i  irapa  pair. — carried  from  their  country  into  Central 
Asia.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  ii.  104,  a.,  and  iii.  149,  on  the  Persian 
style  of  conquest,  avro'un  ipocm,  temples  and  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 604,  1, 
quoted  in  i.  52,  c. 

C.  to  rnirov’ liove(  k aribovXiiOrioav.  Cf.  i.  92,  a. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  nlptvOoc.  On  the  Propontis,  a Samian  co- 
lony : of  the  other  towns,  Selymbria,  Byzantium,  Chalcedon,  and 
Mesambria  were  colonies  from  Megara,  Proconnesus  and  Cardia 
from  Miletus.  Cf.  on  the  narrative,  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  223. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  rove  PaoiXrjas,  the  chief  men,  cf.  vii.  165,  d.  B. 

b.  ri)v  ipijv  olbv.  The  sacred  way  here  meant  is  probably  that 
spoken  of  by  Strabo,  ix.  p.  646,  by  which  the  Pytnic  procession 
went  to  Delphi,  The  theories  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Delphi 
were  always  particularly  brilliant,”  Smith's  D.  of  A.,]  and  not  the 
noted  sacred  road  that  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  and  which,  of 
course,  did  not  pass  through  the  Phocians  or  Boeotians.  W. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  oiciijc  rt0pi7rjrorpodov,  of  a family  that  kept  a 
team  of  horses  (for  the  games),  cf.  vi.  125,  i.  e.  of  a highly  wealthy 
family,  as  the  expense  of  keeping  horses  in  Attica  was  greater, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  than  in  most  others,  and  this, 
“ the  chariot-race,  with  four  full-grown  horses,”  iiriruv  rtXtUov  op  op  of, 
or  apya,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  was  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  eoiv- 
tests.  Cf.  the  argument  to  the  Aristoph.  Nub.  and  Thucyd.  vi.  16. 

b.  o h/liXridltit — Cf.  iv.  137,  a.  His  genealogical  table  is  thus 
given  in  the  Oxford  Ch.  Tables;  with  the  exception  of  what  re- 
lates to  Thucydides,  which  I have  added. 
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Oypselus.  vi.  35,  descendant  of  Ajax  and  JE asus. 

Miltiades,  chosen  tyrant  Chnon 

of  the  Chersonese,  vi.  34,  & c. 

, , 

Stesagoras  succeeds  his  Miltiades  of  Marathon,  m.  Hegysipyle  d.  of  Olorus 

uncle  Miltiades,  vi.  38.  | kg  of  Thrace,  who,  after  the  death 

, A * of  Miltiades,  married  again  another 

Metiochus,  kindly  Cimon,  the  Athenian.  Athenian,  and  had  a son 

treated  by  Darius,  , * 

vl  41.  Olorus,  f.  to 

f A.  - % 

Thucydides,  the  Historian. 

c.  Kai  As  Thracians  it  would  be  natural  to  them  to  carry 

these  with  them,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  fashion  of  Greece. 
Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  6.  B. 

Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  iirertixioe  rbv  iVfytov  k.  r.  X.  This  wall,  Pro- 
copius tells  us,  was  afterwards  repaired  by  the  emperor  Justinian. 
The  walls  of  Antoninus,  Hadrian,  and  Severus  in  Britain,  and  the 
great  wall  of  China  erected  for  similar  purposes,  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  B. 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  Kp.  tv  yvio/xy  yeyovwQ.  beloved  by  Croesus. 
Coraes.  So  in  S.  and  L.  D.,  according  to  his  mind,  i.  e.  in  favotir 
with  him.  Schw.,  and  Jelf,  § 622,  3,  b.,  known  to  Croesus. 

b.  furu'i,  cf.  vi.  29,  a.  This  explanation,  but  an  incorrect  one, 
of  the  similitude  contained  in  the  threat  that  Croesus  would  root  tip 
the  city  as  it  were  a pine-tree,  is  considered  by  D.  p.  89,  as  a proof, 
cf.  i.  153,  a.,  that  Hdtus  was  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  at  least  not  with  that  concerning  Lamp- 
sacus ; for  he  would  there  have  learnt  that  Lampsacus  was  called 
in  old  times  n«rov(ra,  and  the  most  simple  point  of  the  allusion, 
irirvoc  rpoirov,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 

Ch.  XXXVIII.— a.  a»£  vofiot  oUujry,  Cf.  Thucyd.  v.  11,  on  the 
honours  paid  by  the  Amphipolitans  to  Brasidas.  Also  Aristot. 
Ethics,  v.  7,  § 1,  and  Smitn’s  D.  of  A.,  Colonia. 

b.  iuroOtpiioTtpov — considerably  daring,  more  daring  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 734,  quoted  in  i.  27,  b. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — a.  ra  xphypara — the  government,  or  power.  Cf. 
iii.  80,  137,  iv.  164.  BijQiv,  forsooth,  as  they  pretended.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 726,  2,  a.,  quoted  in  i.  59,  t. 

b.  iv  aWip  Xoyip — cf.  vi.  103.  W. 

c.  ilyt  ear'  oitovc  ....  IxiTipiuiv.  he  kept  himself  at  home,  under 
pretence  of  honouring  his  brother  Stesagoras,  i.  e.  honouring  his 
memory.  B. 

d.  ‘HyijiTiirijXijv.  Cf.  vi.  35,  b. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  Kart\apf3avt  Sk  puv  jc.  r.  X.  Here  tuiv  KaTtxbvrmv 
■rrpijyparwv,  the  matters  which  then  occurred,  are  doubtless  the  events 
which  Hdtus  had  begun  to  mention  in  c.  33,  before  he  began  this 
digression  concerning  Miltiades,  the  first  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese, 
■"id  which  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  in  c.  41,  viz.  the  final  flight  of 
Miltiades  to  Athens.  Tp irtp  ini  rovruv  might,  by  itself,  signify  the 
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third  year  after;  but  from  the  context  it  is  plain  that  the  third 
year  before  these  things  is  meant.  The  events  that  befell  him  the 
third  year  before  were  vaAiirwripa,  more  grievous  than  what  now 
overtook  him.  For  at  the  present  time,  as  is  stated  in  the  next 
ch.  41,  he  escaped  to  Athens,  cf.  iv.  137,  «•,  with  all  his  property, 
and  lost  only  one  vessel,  in  which  was  his  son,  who,  though  cap- 
tured, was  treated  rather  as  a friend  than  an  enemy  by  Darius ; 
while  in  the  third  year  before  he  was  compelled  to  escape  the 
Scythians  by  a hasty  flight  and  temporary  exile.  Schw. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  Ittoiijot  kokov  giv  ovSiv  k.  r.  X.  On  the  generous 
conduct  of  Darius,  cf.  vi.  30,  a.  “ Instead  of  death  or  a prison  he 
received  a fair  estate  and  a Persian  wife.”  Thirlw.  1. 1.  Themis- 
tocles  similarly  received  the  cities  of  Magnesia,  Lampsacus,  and 
Myus : Thucyd.  i.  138.  Such  assignments  were  common  among 
the  Persians,  both  of  districts,  cities,  or  villages,  cf.  ii.  98,  a.,  vii. 
104,  d.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  414 — 416,  who  mentions  that  such 
assignments  are  now  called  Tokuls.  They  occur  frequently  in  the 
history  of  British  India  under  the  name  of  jagheers. 

Ch.  XLII. — a.  a-^tS'ov  Kara  rd  aura  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  iii.  90.  B.  On 
the  sound  policy  of  these  measures,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  225. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  "Aga  Si  rig  iapi,  k.  r.  X.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  spring,  after  the  king  had  dismissed  his  other  generals,  Mardonius , 
s.  of  Gobryas,  &c.  This  expedition  of  Mardonius  is  dated  492  b.  c. 
in  Clinton  F.  H.  i.  p.  26.  Prideaux  dates  it  494  b.  c.,  and  B. 
even  one  year  earlier.  The  Gobryas  here  mentioned  was  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators ; cf.  iii.  70.  Observe  that  Mardonius  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  king.  Cf.  iv.  167,  «• 

b.  orparov  vavrucov,  a force  fit  to  be  embarked  on  board  ship,  as 
Casaubon  rightly  interprets  it ; for  it  was  impossible  for  Mardonius 
to  take  the  ships,  as  well  as  those  to  man  them,  from  Persia  to 
Cilicia.  Cf.  .F sch  • Pers.  v.  54,  vawv  r iiro\ovQ  k.  t.  X.  W. 

c.  giyorrov  Otovga  ....  rove  yap  rvpavvovc  k.  t.  X.  “ One  of  the 
first  proceedings  of  Mardonius  after  his  arrival  in  Ionia,  was  to 
depose  the  tyrants  who  had  been  placed  in  the  cities  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  to  set  up  a democratical  constitution.  This  change 
appeared  so  repugnant  to  Persian  maxims,  that  Hdtus  thought  it 
sufficient  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  who  doubted  that  demo- 
cracy could  have  found  an  advocate  among  the  seven  conspirators. 
It  does  indeed  indicate  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  larger  views, 
and  sounder  principles  of  policy,  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a barbarous  and  despotic  court,  and  reflects  honour  on  the 
understanding  of  Mardonius  or  of  Darius.  Yet  the  last  insurrection 
had  shown,  tnat  while  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants  irritated  {he 
people,  and  afforded  a constant  motive  to  rebellion,  their  own 
fidelity  was  by  no  means  secure.  A popular  form  of  government 
gave  a vent  to  the  restless  spirits  which  might  otherwise  have 
endangered  the  public  quiet : and  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty 
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and  equality  the  sovereignty  of  the  foreign  king  was  almost  for- 
gotten.” Thirlw.  ii.  p.  225. 

d.  'Eptr piav  Kai  ’A0t]vap.  As  they  had  assisted  Aristagoras,  v. 

- 99,  and  105.  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  1. 1. 

Ch.  XLIV. — a.  wp6axt)pa — a pretext.  Cf.  iv.  167,  b.  oaaQ  av 
irA.  Suvatvro.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 870,  obs.  4.  Frequently  a comparative 
clause  introduced  by  wc,  ottwc,  iJ,  or  daov,  and  expressing  possi- 
bility, serves  to  strengthen  a superlative,  or  a comparative. 

b.  rd  yap  ivroc  Mateiovuiv  i6vta — not  the  nations  in  Macedonia, 
but,  the  nations  between  Macedonia  and  Persia,  i.  e.  those  on  the  Per- 
sian side  of  Macedonia.  Muller,  Ueber  die  Maked.  p.  28,  quoted 
by  B.  imh  tt)v  f)irupov,  passed  under  the  shore,  cf.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii. 
1 , a.,  (hugged  the  land).  On  Acanthus  cf.  vii.  1 15,  a. 

c.  imiriatuv  Se  o<j> t k.  r.  A.  and  as  they  were  doubling  the  cape,  (of 
Mt  Athos,)  a mighty  and  irresistible  north  wind  came  upon  them, 
and  very  roughly  handled  a great  number  of  their  vessels  by  wrecking 
them  against  Mt  Athos.  On  irArfiii  iroXXdf,  cf.  Jelf,  § 899,  1,  c., 
Pleonasm — the  use,  here,  of  an  adjective  with  its  abstract  subst. 
or  instrumental  dat.  U$ dAAwv,  driving  them  out  of  their  proper 
course,  or  out  of  the  sea  against  the  rocks.  Athos,  now  Monte  Santo. 

d.  QripaaSiirraTtis  iovaric  k.t.A.,  i.  e.  since  the  sea  that  washes  Athos 
is  extremely  full  of  marine  monsters.  Cf.  i.  110,  111 ; iv.  174,  181. 
dpamroftevot,  dashed.  B. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  Bpvyoi.  also  called  <t>ouy«c  and  Bpiyff.  Cf.  vii. 
73,  a.  They  were  an  independent  tribe  of  Thracian  blood,  cf. 
Thirlw.  1.  L,  who  inhabited  the  N.  of  Macedonia  near  Beroea, 
according  to  B.,  whence  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
into  Phrygia,  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  On  the  Satrapy  of 
Phrygia,  the  capital  of  wnich  was  Celaenae,  and  which  compre- 
hended what  was  afterwards  called  Galatia,  see  H.  Pers.  ch.  i., 
Satrapies. 

Ch.  XLV  I. — a.  Atvriptp  ii  erii  k.  t.  A.  491  B.  C.  (Oxfd.  Chron. 
Tables.)  This  date,  as  the  expedition  of  Mardonius  is  there  fixed 
492  b.  c.,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  Persian  preparations  for 
Marathon  has  to  be  considered,  appears  less  accurate  than  the 
order  of  events  given  by  L.  and  followed  by  B.  “The  capture  of 
Miletus  498  b.  c. ; the  next  year,  497  b.  c.,  the  Persians  conquered 
the  islands,  Chios,  Tenedos,  &c. ; the  next,  496  b.  c.,  was  spent  in 
preparations  for  the  expedition  of  Mardonius,  which  tookplace  in 
the  spring  of  495  b.  c.  (Herod,  vi.  43.)  In  493  b.  c.  the  Tnasians 
were  ordered  to  demolish  their  walls,  and  heralds  were  sent 
throughout  Greece  to  demand  tokens  of  submission ; the  two  fol- 
lowing years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  expedition  of  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  and  in  the  third,  490  b.  c.,  Marathon  was  fought ; 
and  Salamis  ten  years  subsequently,  480  b.  c.”  The  chronology 
in  Long’s  Summary  of  Hdtus,  p.  162,  differs  from  both  of  the 
above. 
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b.  U ti  r/ireipov  *.  r.  X.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  100,  on  the  mines  and  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Thasians  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  v.  170,  b.  These  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 403  b.  c.  Thucyd.  i.  101.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Thasos.  On 
the  revenue  thence,  see  the  refs  given  under  TiXoc,  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

c.  iovm  Kapntov  arf\im — : free  from  all  taxes  o»  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  B. 

Ch.  XLYII. — a.  ra  oi  Qolvuccc  avtvpov — Cf.  H.  Phoenic.  ch.  ii. 
p.  39,  ch.  iii.  p.  76.  “ Here,  in  Thasos,  they  discovered  that  the 

mountains  of  the  island  abounded  in  gold : this  magnet  soon  at- 
tracted them,  and  here  they  founded  mines — works  of  which  Hdtus 
saw  the  shafts  and  galleries.”  Cf.  also  1).  p.  43. 

b.  opoQ  . . . Zijttioh.  where  a great  mt  has  been  turned  upside  down 
in  the  search  for  ore.  Schw. 

Ch.  XLVIII.  — a.  vEaf  ti  fiaspht — Cf.  i.  2,  b.  On  earth  and 
water,  cf.  iv.  126,  b. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  ini  o<pi<n  exovrac — thinking  that  the  iEginetans 
had  given  it  (earth  and  water)  with  a hostile  intention  against 
them  (the  Athenians).  Hoogev.  ad  Viger.  p.  249.  B.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 634,  3,  a.,  and  i.  61,  c. 

Ch.  L. — a.  vvv  KaTaxaXsov  k.  t.  X.  forthwith  then,  O Ham,  tip 

your  horns  with  brass,  as  you  will  have  to  engage  with  [be  acquainted 
with,  S.  and  L.  D.]  a mighty  calamity.  A similar  jest  is  found  in 
Cicero,  In  Verr.  ii.  c.  78,  quoted  by  V. 

Ch.  LI. — a.  Su/3a\c — calumniated,  cast  aspersions  on,  cf.  v.  97,  a. 
So  SiaiioXri,  slander,  iii.  66,  73. 

b.  oudtjc  Tijf  k.  t.  X.  “ After  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  the 
throne  of  Sparta  was  shared  by  his  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles.  The  kingly  office  continued  to  be  hereditary  in  their 
lines,  which  were  equal  in  power,  though  a certain  precedence  or 
dignity  was  allowed  to  that  of  Eurysthenes,  grounded  on  his  sup- 
posed priority  of  birth.  It  was  not,  however,  from  these  remote 
ancestors  that  the  two  royal  families  derived  their  distinguishing 
appellations.  The  elder  house  was  called  the  Agids,  after  Agis, 
son  of  Eurysthenes ; the  minor  the  Eurypontids,  from  Eurypon, 
the  successor  of  Sous,  son  of  Procles  : a remarkable  fact,  not  very 
satisfactorily  explained  from  the  martial  renown  of  these  princes, 
and  perhaps  indicating  a concealed  break  in  each  series.”  Thirlw. 
i.  p.  293.  Read  chs.  7 and  8 of  same  vol.,  and  cf.  the  List  of 
Spartan  kings  in  vol.  iii.  of  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  or  the 
Genealogy  in  the  Oxf.  Chr.  Tables,  p.  38. 

Ch.  LI  I. — a.  Aastbatpovioi  yap — “ Aristodemus,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved every  where  except  at  Sparta,  had  not  lived  to  enter  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  had  fallen  at  Delphi,  by  a thunderbolt  or  shaft  of 
Apollo.  He  left  twin  sons,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  who  succeed- 
ed to  his  claim  of  an  equal  share  with  Temenus  and  Cresphontes,” 
&c.  Thirlw.  i.  p.  261,  seqq.  To  the  same  effect  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p. 
104,  who  also  treats  at  considerable  length  of  the  epic  poets  here 
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referred  to  by  Hdtus.  “ According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
was  derived  from  the  epic  poets,  the  twin  brothers  took  possession 
of  Sparta  after  the  death  of  their  father;  whereas  the  national 
tradition  of  Sparta,  as  Hdtus  informs  us,  represented  Aristodemus 
himself  to  have  been  the  first  ruler,  and  that  the  double  dominion 
of  his  children  was  not  settled  till  after  his  death  ; the  first-born, 
however,  enjoying  a certain  degree  of  precedence.”  With  regard 
to  the  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  the  Heraclidre  derivable  from 
“ the  traditionary  lore  scattered  in  such  abundance  throughout  the 
ancient  epic  poems,”  Muller,  Dor.  i;  p.  57,  says,  “ This  event, 
however,  early  as  it  was,  lay  without  the  range  of  the  epic  poetry, 
and  therefore  whatever  circumstances  connected  with  it  were  men- 
tioned, they  must  have  been  introduced  either  accidentally  or  in 
reference  to  some  other  subject.  In  no  one  large  class  of  epic 
poems  was  this  event  treated  at  length,  neither  by  the  Cyclic  poets, 
nor  the  authors  of  the  Nooroi.  In  the  ‘Holat  attributed  to  Hesiod, 
it  appears  only  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  a few  short  passages. 
Hdtus  nevertheless  mentions  poets  who  related  the  migrations  of 
the  Heraclid®  and  Dorians  into  Laconia.  Perhaps  these  belonged 
to  the  class  who  carried  on  the  mythological  fables  genealogically, 
as  Cinaethon  the  Laconian,  and  also  Asms  who  celebrated  the  de- 
scent of  Hercules ; and  from  the  character  of  his  poems  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  also  commemorated  his  descendants. — Or  they  may 
have  been  the  historical  poets,  ironjrai  loroputoi,  such  as  Eumelus 
the  Corinthian,  although  those  alluded  to  by  Hdtus  cannot  have 
composed  a separate  poetical  history,  as  the  former  did  of  Corinth ; 
since  they  would  doubtless  have  followed  the  national  tradition  of 
Sparta ; and  this,  with  respect  to  the  first  princes  of  the  Hera- 
clidse,  differed  from  the  accounts  of  all  the  poets  with  which  Hdtus 
was  acquainted,  and  was  not  the  general  tradition  of  Greece.” 

b.  ’Apyiiijv.  sister  to  Theras,  who  was  guardian  to  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  Cf.  iv.  147,  a. 

c.  oi>  Swapivovg  Se  y vu/vai  c.  r.  X.  and  that  they  then,  or  even  before 
then,  asked  the  mother ; but  she  answered,  that  not  even  she  herself 
could  distinguish  between  them,  and  though  she  knew  it  •perfectly  well, 
she  said  so.  In  this  latter  sentence  Gronovius  indeed  makes  \iytiv 
depend  upon  ilSviav,  etsi  optime  nosset  ilia  aperire ; but  it  seems 
preferable  to  follow  Schw.  in  referring  the  \eynv  ravra  to  the  pre- 
ceding tpuvat,  of  which  it  is  little  else  than  a repetition,  to  capra, 
sure  enough,  in  good  earnest.  Cf.  iii.  104,  a.,  and  ref.  to  Jelf,  and 
i.  71,  vii.  16. 

Ch.  LI  1 1. — a.  Tavrot  ( what  I have  just  spoken  of ) — rah  ( what 
follows).  Obroc  generally  refers  to  what  immediately  precedes,  bit 
to  what  immediately  follows.  Jelf,  § 655,  obs.  6,  Demonstrative 
Pronouns.  Cf.  vi.  58,  a.  tovtovq  yap  l r)  to  if  Awpdwv  k.  t.  X.  For  I 
say,  (supply  yp a<pu.  B.,)  that  these  kings  of  the  Dorians  up  to  Perseus 
the  s.  of  Danae,  the  name  of  the  deity,  i.  e.  Zeus,  f.  of  Perseus,  being 
left  out  of  the  list,  are  correctly  enumerated  by  the  Gks,  and  rightly 
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demonstrated  to  be  Gks  ; for  already  at  that  time  they  counted  as  Gks. 
The  participles  xaraX.  and  anoint,  are  used  for  infinitives.  Schw. 
On  tne  Egyptian  origin  of  Perseus,  cf.  ii.  91,  b.,  and  on  rt\uv,  to 
count  as,  be  reckoned  among,  cf.  ii.  51,  a. 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  6 ntjxKtic  k .r.X.  Cf.  ii.  91,  b. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  lAvrtc  Aiyvwrwt  ....  Atopduiv  f3aei\t]tac.  On  the 
extremely  obscure  subject  of  the  traditions  of  Egyptian  and  other 
foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  read  Thirlw.  i.  c.  3.  On  the  irruption 
of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnese,  see  the  sketch  in  Arnold’s 
Thucydides,  i.  c.  12,  note,  “ The  great  family,  or  rather  clan,”  &c. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  Ttpia  li  Srj  k.  t.  A.  This  subject  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  101,  seqq.  “ The  Doric 
sovereignty  was  a continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric;  and 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  are  we  to  look  for  that  despotic 
power,  with  which  the  Gks  were  not  acquainted  until  they  had 
seen  it  in  foreign  countries.  In  those  early  times  the  king,  to- 
gether with  his  council,  was  supreme  ruler  and  judge,  but.  not 
without  it ; he  was  also  chief  commander  in  war,  and  as  such  pos- 
sessed a large  executive  authority,  as  circumstances  required.  His 
office  on  the  whole  bore  an  analogy  to  the  ix>wer  of  Jupiter;  and 
it  received  a religious  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
presiding  at  and  performing  the  great  public  sacrifices  with  the 
assistance  of  soothsayers.  The  royal  dignity  was  also  guarded 
by  the  sanction  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  for  the  kings  were  priests 
of  Jupiter  Uranius  and  Jupiter  Lacedaemon,  and  offered  public 
sacrifices  to  Apollo  on  every  new  moon  and  7th  day ; they  also  re- 
ceived the  skins  of  all  sacrificed  animals  as  a part  of  their  income. 
From  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  in  war  they  had  a 
right  to  the  back  of  every  victim,  and  had  liberty  to  sacrifice  as 
much  as  they  wished,  it  follows  that  they  presided  over  the  entire 
worship  of  the  army,  being  both  priests  and  princes,  like  the  Aga- 
memnon of  Homer.”  Add,  from  Thirlw.  i.  p.  319,  “both  were 
priests  of  Jupiter,  but  with  the  distinction,  that  the  one,  pro- 
bably the  elder,  ministered  to  the  god  under  his  Dorian  title,  the 
other,  under  that  which  he  bore  in  Laconia,  probably  before  the 
conquest.”  Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  § 25.  ii  SI  p>)  k.  t.  A.,  but  that  if  he 
were,  (viz.  a hinderer  of  the  king,)  that  he  should  be  laid  under  the 
ban,  should  be  held  by,  involved  in,  made  liable  to,  the  curse,  considered 
as  polluted.  On  tl  Si  ph  for  tl  Si,  cf.  Jelf,  § 860,  5.  A negative 
sentence  is  often  followed  by  it  Si  pi)  for  d St,  this  form  being  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  contrary  of  the  former  conditional  sen- 
tence. Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  5.  On  ti  Si  for  tl  Si  pi],  cf.  Hdtns  iii.  154,  a. 

b.  itarov  Si  iivSpag  Aoy aSaf  k .r.X.  The  number  of  the  king’s 
body-guard  is,  by  Thucydides,  v.  72,  stated  to  be  300;  unless, 
therefore,  some  error  has  crept  into  the  f?xt,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose only  100  of  these  attended  him  on  ordinary  occasions,  cf. 
Thirlw.  i.  p.  334  and  448,  App.  ii.,  or  that  this  number  was  pecu- 
liarly selected  as  an  especial  guard  out  of  the  whole  body.  On  the 
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300,  the  picked  regiment  of  Sparta  and  the  flower  of  her  force,  (en- 
titled (7r 7rtic,  knights,  or  horsemen , being  really  foot,  “ at  first  pro- 
bably,” cf.  note  in  Arnold’s  Thucyd.  v.  72,  “ chiefs  who  fought  in 
chariots,  this  being  the  early  sense  of  'imnvs  and  ixnoTiic ,")  cf.  i.  67, 
t.  “ From  the  number  of  those  discharged  from  this  body  the 
five  agathoergi  were  taken,  who,  for  the  space  of  a year,  served  the 
state  in  missions.”  Mi'ill.  Dor.  ii.  p.  257.  Cf.  also  vii.  205,  c. 

Ch.  L V 1 1. — a.  Td  Si  a\\a  k.  t.  X.  On  this  and  the  following  chs. 
throughout,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  104,  bk.  iii.  c.  6,  as  referred  to  above, 
or  for  the  briefer  view  of  the  same,  H.  P.  A.  § 25,  seqq.,  and  Thirlw. 
i.  c.  8,  p.  319,  seqq. 

b.  8vaii)v  SriftoTi\i) — a public  banquet , provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  and  given  in  the  name  of  some  person  or  officer 
appointed  by  the  public.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  1.  1.  note. 

c.  iarafiivov  rov  fiiji’og — On  the  well-known  division  of  the  month 
of  30  days  among  the  Gks  into  the  three  decads,  'urrapivov,  utaovv- 
to c and  ipQivovrot,  see  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Calendar.  On  the  honour 
of  the  double  portion,  a parallel  readily  suggests  itself  in  the 
quintuple  mess  of  Benjamin,  Gen.  xliii.  34. 

d.  SiSooQai  it  k.t.X.  “ But  besides  these  revenues,  the  king  re- 
ceived a large  sum  from  the  public  property ; a double  portion  at 
the  public  banquets ; an  animal  without  blemish  for  sacrifice,  a 
medimnus  of  wheat,  and  a Lacedaemonian  quart  of  wine,  on  the 
first  and  seventh  days  of  each  month,”  &c.  Mull.  1.  1. 

e.  tai  irpoZtivovs  t.  r.  X.  “ In  other  places  the  proxeni,  cf.  viii. 
136,  c.,  were  appointed  by  the  states  whose  proxeni  they  were  ; for 
example,  a Theban  was  proxenus  of  the  Athenians  at  Thebes; 
but  in  Sparta,  as  the  connexion  with  foreign  nations  was  more 
restricted,  a state  which  wished  to  have  a proxenus  there,  was 
forced  to  apply  to  the  king  to  nominate  one.  This  appears  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  of  Hdtus.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p. 
108.  In  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Hosjntium,  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  in 
early  times  the  kings  had  the  right  to  select  from  among  the 
Spartan  citizens  those  whom  they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni 
to  other  states. 

/.  TJvOiovc — “ From  the  necessity  that  the  kings  should  maintain 
a constant  intercourse  between  the  state  and  the  Delphian  oracle, 
cf.  v.  42,  b.,  they  nominated  the  Pythians,  and  together  with  these 
officers,  read  and  preserved  the  oracles.”  Miill.  1. 1.  Cf.  Thirlw. 
i.  c.  8,  p.  319. 

g.  7rapiZuv  j3ov\iuowi ....  rrjv  tuvruv.  “ The  highest  authority 
of  the  state  (of  Lacedsemon)  was  vested  in  the  ytpoveia,  or  council 
of  twenty-eight  elders.  None  could  be  a member  of  this  till  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  .sixty : the  office  was  held  for  life.  In  this 
assembly  the  two  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidfe  presided ; 
that  however  they  had  each  a double  vote  was  denounced  as  an 
erroneous  opinion  as  early  as  the  time  of  Thucydides,  Thucyd.  i. 
20,  and  it  certainly  is  not  implied  in  what  Hdtus  here  says.”  H. 
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P.  A.  § 25.  On  the  Gerusia,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  r>.  94,  who  remarks, 
“ the  functions  of  the  Gerusia  were  double,  it  naving  at  the  same 
time  an  executive  and  deliberative,  and  a judicial  authority.  In 
the  first  capacity  it  debated  with  the  kings  on  all  important  affairs, 
preparing  them  for  the  decision  of  the  public  assembly,  and  passed 
a decree  in  its  first  stage  by  a majority  of  voices,  the  influence  of 
which  was  doubtless  far  greater  than  at  Athens : in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity it  had  the  supreme  decision  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  could 
punish  with  infamy  and  death.”  With  regard  to  the  disputed 
question  of  the  number  of  the  royal  votes,  Thirlw.  i.  p.  319,  says  : 
“ In  council  the  voice  of  each  king  told  for  no  more  than  that  of 
any  other  senator : in  their  absence  their  place  seems  to  have  been 
supplied,  according  to  some  regulation  which  is  not  clearly  ex- 
plained, by  the  senators  of  the  same  tribe ; and  is  it  not  improbable 
that  the  king  of  the  elder  house  had  a casting  vote  ? ” Muller,  Dor. 
ii.  106,  agrees  with  H.,  in  considering  the  passage  in  the  text  as  not 
implying  with  certainty  the  two  votes  of  each  king.  “ The  presence 
of  the  kings  in  the  Gerusia  was  requisite  to  make  a full  council ; 
but  as  such  they  had  only  single  votes,  which  in  their  absence  were 
held  by  the  councillor  who  was  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and 
therefore  a Heraclide.  The  passage  in  Thucydides,  i.  20,  which 
contradicts  the  statements  of  other  authors,  more  probably  refers 
to  Hellanicus  than  to  Hdtus,  whose  work  Thucydides  could  scarcely 
then  have  read.  (Cf.  Arnold’s  note  on  Thucyd.  i-  20,  to  the  same 
effect.)  Hdtus,  however,  appears  to  me  to  have  followed  the 
opinion  generally  received  in  Greece  of  the  two  votes  of  each  king, 
although  the  expression  is  not  quite  clear.  The  notion  of  the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  adopted  by  L.,  that  each  king  had  only  one 
vote,  though  it  had  the  force  of  two,  is  ridiculous.”  See  also  on 
the  Spartap  kings  and  the  senate  throughout.  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
Ttpoveia. 

Ch.  LYIII. — a.  Taira  uiv  (qua  dicta  sunt) — race  (qua  sequun- 
tur).  Jelf,  § 655,  obs.  6.  Cf.  vi.  53,  a.  “Both  the  accession  and 
decease  of  the  kings  were  marked  by  usages,  which,  as  Hdtus  ob- 
serves, have  rather  an  Oriental  than  a Hellenic  aspect  On  the 
one  occasion  the  public  joy  was  expressed  by  a release  of  all  debts 
due  from  individuals  to  the  state ; for  the  Spartan  treasury  perhaps 
no  great  sacrifice.  The  royal  obsequies  were  celebrated  by  a ten 
days’  intermission  of  all  public  business,  and  by  a general  mourn- 
ing, in  which  the  helots  and  the  provincials  (r<3i>  ntpioixuv  avay- 
Kcurrol)  were  compelled  to  take  tne  most  active  part:  horsemen 
carried  the  tidings  through  the  country,  and  thousands  of  the  sub- 
ject-class as  well  as  of  the  serfs  attended  the  funeral,  rent  the  air 
with  their  wailings,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
prince  superior  to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.”  Thirlw.  i.  p.  321. 
Cf.  also  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  102. 

b.  Ik  rraarjc  lei  ...  . Itvat.  necesse  est,  prater  Spartiatas,  [t»  addi- 
tion to  the  Spartans ,]  funus  vel  inviti  comitentur  ceeterarum  urbium 
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Laconicarum  incola  certo  numero.  V.  On  dptOfiif,  Instrumental 
Dat,  cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  i.  quoted  in  184,  a. 

c.  tuiv  jrf(Hote<ov — On  the  condition  of  the  Laconian  subjects, 
read  at  least  Thirlw.  i.  c.  8,  p.  306,  seqq.  The  class  here  spoken 
of,  which,  with  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  their  serfs  the  Helots, 
made  up  the  three  distinct  classes  that  composed  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia,  were  the  people  of  the  provincial  districts,  and  “ were  a 
mixed  race  composed  partly  of  the  conquered  Achceans  and  partly 
of  strangers,  who  had  either  accompanied  the  conquerors  in  their 
expedition,  or  had  been  invited  by  them  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  These  provincials,  or  Periceci,  were  subjects  and 
their  land  was  tributary,  though  the  tribute  perhaps  was  regarded 
less  as  a source  of  revenue  than  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sove- 
reignty. They  shared  none  of  the  political  privileges  of  the  Spar- 
tans, their  municipal  government  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Spartan  officers ; and  yet  they  bore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public 
burdens  and  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  military  force  of  the  state. 
Cf.  Herod,  ix.  11.  To  compensate  for  these  grievances,  they  were 
exempt  from  many  irksome  restraints  and  inflictions,  to  which  the 
ruling  caste  were  forced  to  submit,  and  they  enjoyed  undivided  pos- 
session of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,”  &c.  In  H. 
P.  A.  § 19,  the  student  will  find  a brief  and  clear  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Periaeci  (“the  rustic  popula- 
tion, who  bore  the  name  of  Lacedtemonians  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  pure  Spartan  race,  and  who  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  freedom,  retaining  their  lands  under  tribute  ”)  and  of  the 
Helots,  “ the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities,  whose  lot  was  far 
harder,  differing  in  fact  from  that  of  slaves  in  other  countries,  only 
in  the  circumstance  that  their  owners  were  not  at  liberty  to  kill  or 
sell  them  out  of  the  country.”  In  the  notes  to  that  work  see  the 
refs  to  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  and  Clinton. 

d.  r civ  iiAuirtuv — See  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  note,  to 
which  may  be  briefly  added  that  this  class,  “ the  Helots,  whose 
name,  according  to  every  derivation  of  it,  recalled  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal liberty  as  the  origin  and  essential  character  of  their  condition, 
tilled  the  soil,  paying  their  masters  a fixed  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  attended  them  on  military  service  as'  servants,  or 
esquires,  Oepdirovrti,  acting  at  the  same  time  as  light-armed  troops.” 
Herod,  ix.  10,  28,  and  Thucvd.  iii.  8.  Herod,  vii.  229.  The  name 
Helot  has  been  variously  derived,  cf.  note  13  of  Hcrm.  /.  from 
Iielos,  the  maritime  town ; from  i'Xij,  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  ; 
or  from  iXui,  aiptu>,  as  lpu>Q  from  Spaut.  For  more  refer  to  Muller, 
bk.  iii.  c.  3,  an  analysis  of  which  is  to  lie  found  in  Class.  Diet., 
Helota.  See  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Ilelotes. 

e.  uluiXov  k.  t.  X.  “ The  images  of  those  kings  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  were  laid  upon  a state-eouch ; a usage  which,  with  the  cus- 
tom on  each  occasion  of  praising  the  dead  king  as  the  best  of  ail 
princes,  approximates  very  closely  to  the  worship  of  a hero,  npai 
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tip uucaL  These  iilwXa  were  probably  preserved ; for  they  could  not 
have  been  meant  merely  to  represent  the  corpse,  since  the  body  of 
the  king  was  almost  always  brought  home,  even  from  a great  dis- 
tance; as  in  the  case  of  Agesilaus.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  103. 

/.  ay  opr)  SUa  ....  avviZu,for  ten  days  neither  any  public  assembly 
is  convened , nor  any  election  of  magistrates  held  : B.  and  S.  and  L. 
D.  According  to  Schw.,  nor  does  any  board  of  magistrates  sit. 

Ch,  LIX. — a.  IXevOipol  ootiq  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  note  a.  on  the  preceding 
ch.,  and  D.  i.  3,  p.  5. 

Ch.  LX.— a.  oi  KtjpVKit  ....  Uliicovrat  ritp  rrarpiotas  riyyas — 
“ The  office  of  herald  was  at  Sparta,  as  in  the  fabulous  times, 
hereditary,  and  not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  obtained  by  com- 
petition. Cf.  vii.  134.  Almost  all  the  other  trades  too,  and 
occupations,  as  well  as  that  of  herald,  were  hereditary  at  Sparta, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  cooking,  <tyojroioi,  baking,  mixing  wine, 
flute-playing,  &c.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  28. 

b.  ov  Kara  XafnrpoQwvirjv  k.  t.  X.  nor  do  others , in  consequence  of  the 
clearness  or  loudness  of  their  voice,  applying  themselves  to  this  pro- 
fession, (i.  e.  of  herald,)  exclude  them  (i.  e.  the  sons  of  heralds)  from 
the  office,  &c. 

Ch.  LXl. — a.  Tort  ii  k.  t. X.  On  the  history,  here  resumed  from 

c.  50,  read  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  228,  seqq.  iispaXi.  Cf.  vi.  51,  a. 

b.  iirifiaeriv  Ip  avrov  rrouvptvoc.  making  a handle  to  attack  him,  or 
finding  an  occasion  of  proceeding  against  him.  Ansam  arripiens 
contra  ipsum  agendi.  B. 

c.  avQparrrwv  n li\j3tuiv — From  this  and  from  a similar  expression 
in  vii.  134,  ypigiaaiv  avi)KavTiQ  tf  ra  irptora,  B.  remarks  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  notion  of  a real  equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  or 
that  the  original  equal  distribution  of  it  could  nave  lasted  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  subject  is  alluded  to  by  H.  P.  A.  ch.  ii.  Pt. 
4,  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Sparta,  in  § 47 : “ The  open 
demoralization  of  Sparta  dates  from  the  period  when  Lysander 
first  made  his  countrymen  familiar  with  coined  money,  by  the 
booty  he  brought  home  ; but  the  precious  metals  had  long  before 
found  their  way  to  individuals ; thus,  as  early  as  478  b.  c.  Pau- 
sanias  had  hoped  for  a bribe,  Thucyd.  i.  131,  Leotychidas  in  470 
b.  c.  was  bribed,  Herod,  vi.  72,  and  in  466  b.  c.  Pleistoanax  and 
Cleandridas.  Thucyd.  ii.  21,  v.  16.  Pericles  expended  ten  talents 
among  them  Is  to  Hop,  Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  22,  and  Gylippus  was 
charged  with  embezzlement.  Cf.  also  Aristoph.  Pax,  620." 

d.  Oipamm — “ At  no  great  distance  from  Sparta,  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  Eurotas,  was  situated  the  town  of  Therapne,  which,  as 
also  Amyclte,  abounded  in  monuments  and  local  memorials  of  the 
time  of  the  Pelopidae  and  other  fabulous  princes.  Pindar,  Isthm. 
i.  31,  mentions  its  high  situation,  and  calls  it  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  Achueans,  amongst  whom  the  Dioscuri  lived ; here  were 
the  subterraneous  cemeteries  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Pind.  Nem.  x. 
55,  vaulted  perhaps  in  the  ancient  manner;  here  also  were  the 
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temples  of  the  Brothers  and  of  Helen  in  the  Phoebreum,  and  many 
remains  of  the  ancient  symbolical  religion.”  Mull.  Dor.  L p.  107. 

Ch.  LX1I. — a.  UviZt ....  6 ipw<;.  love  for  this  woman  was  con- 
tinually chafing  him,  cf.  vii.  10,  e. 

b.  6 'Aptorwv  l Sunct  tovto  k.  t.  X.  On  the  distinction  to  be  observed 
in  the  early  times  in  Sparta  between  the  giving  away  ypnpara  or 
«i prjXta,  and  the  parting  with  one’s  house  and  lot,  cf.  Mull.  Dor. 
p.  203. 

Ch.  LXIII. — a.  ptra  twv  i<p6pwv — Cf.  v.  39,  b.  and  refe. 

b.  apijv  hroiyaavro — offered  vows,  public  prayers.  Cf.  in  the  same 
sense  = Iliad  xv.  378,  xxiii.  199.  B.,  and  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  LXIV. — a.  Su 1 ri  KXcojuvti  SiifiXrjOri  ptydXuc — since  he  had 
become  very  hateful  to  Cleomenes,  or  had  greatly  incurred  his  hatred 
or  suspicion.  Cf.  iv.  35.  Mfya/Sary  SiafcfSXiyiivot,  having  incurred 
the  hostility  of,  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Megabates.  Cf.  also 
ix.  17,  b.  tia  to.  is  used  by  the  Ionic  idiom  for  Storu  On  the  pre- 
vious events  referred  to  in  this  chapt.  cf.  v.  75,  a.,  vi.  50,  51,  61. 
W.  and  Schw. 

Ch.  LXV. — a.  r<p  Mtvupjoc  k.  r.X.  On  the  genealogy  of  the 
houses  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  cf.  vi.  51,  b.  seqq.  and  refs. 

b.  apnaoay  sal  <rx<bv  yv  vulva.  “Two  things  were  requisite  as  an 
introduction  and  preparation  to  marriage  at  Sparta ; first,  betroth- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  father  j secondly,  the  seizure  of  the  bride. 
The  latter  was  clearly  an  ancient  national  custom,  founded  on  the 
idea  that  the  young  woman  could  not  surrender  her  freedom  and 
virgin  purity,  unless  compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  stronger 
sex.  This  explains  the  statement  of  Hdtus,  vi.  65,  that  Demaratus 
obtained  possession  of  Percalus  the  d.  of  Chilon,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Leotychides,  by  previously  carrying  her  away  by  force. 
MiilL  Dor.  ii.  p.  298. 

Ch.  LXVI. — a.  avutarov  yivopivov — the  matter  having  been  re- 
ferred, &c.  avuiaroQ  Ion.  for  avoiaroy,  formed  from  avoiau,  from 
avat/tipw,  whence  aor.  1,  avifaat,  i.  157,  Jelf,  § 269,  6. 

b.  6 Si  K.6j3u)v  ....  dvaruGii.  Cf.  v.  63,  a.,  for  other  instances 
of  the  oracle  having  been  bribed. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  vara — Arjfiapijrov — rijc  j3arnXriir]c,  on  the  double 
gen.  here,  cf.  vi.  2,  a.  yvyvovaiSiai.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  350, 
seqq.,  on  the  music  and  enoral  dancing  of  the  Dorians : he  says, 
speaking  of  the  connexion  between  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing, 
that  “ The  chief  object  of  the  Gymnopeedia  at  Sparta  was  to  re- 
present these  two  in  intimate  union,  and  indeed  the  latter  only 
as  the  accomplishment  and  end  of  the  former.”  Cf.  Smith's  D.  of 
A.,  rvpvoiraiSia.  In  the  sentence  f/aav  piv  Sij  yvpvoir.  observe  the 
force  of  the  particle  Sij,  which  serves  to  call  the  reader’s  attention — 
“ Now  it  was,  you  are  to  know,  or  you  will  observe,  the  gymnoptedian 
games  and  Demaratus  being  a spectator  at  them,  &c.”  See  Stephens 
on  Gk  Particles,  p.  61. 

6.  okoIov  n i<q  . . . . fiaotktvuv.  Cf.  i.  129,  where  Harpagus,  in 
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like  manner,  Asks  Astyages,  o ™ el y k.  t.  X.  V.  Observe  the  differ- 
ence between  apxuv  and  fiaaiXeinv,  the  one  said  of  magistrates,  the 
other  of  kings,  the  one  elective,  the  other  hereditary. 

c.  t]  ftvpiric  KdKOTtfToc  *.  r.  X.  Either  of  infinite  tooe.  Cf.  Horn.  II. 
xi.  382.  T p wee  aviirvevaav  raioir jjrof. 

Ch.  LX  VIII. — a,  itrOele  It  rag  x^P^C  °'i  rwv  <rir\dyxvuv — “ Notis- 
simus  in  adjurationibus  supplicationibusque  aras  tangendi  et  vic- 
timarum  prosicia  mos  docte  explicatur  ad  Appianum  Iber.  p.  431 
ab  Henrico  Stephano.”  W.  Cf.  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  201.  “Tango 
aras  mediosque  ignes  et  numina  testor,”  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oath, 
KarairTopevoe,  appealing  to  as  witness.  Cf.  viii.  65,  b. 

b.  'Epxeiou  Aiof.  of  Hercaan  Zeus ; from  iipKoe  the  court  or  court- 
yard of  a house,  within  which  his  image  stood ; the  protecting  god 
of  the  family : hence  Demaratus’  appeal  to  him,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  rather  than  to  any  other  deity.  He  was  also  called 
irarp'pot,  as  well  as  Hercaus,  equivalent,  in  derivation  and  in  sense, 
to  the  Jupiter  Cortalis  and  Septitius  of  the  Romans.  Creuz. 
Comment,  p.  231,  quoted  in  B.  On  the  worship  of  Hercsean  Jove 
at  Athens,  (also  called  Phratrian,)  in  which  no  foreigner  could 
participate,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 100. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  Tyat  Qvpyai  ryee  avXiiym — the  door  of  court,  the 
outer  door,  the  house  door.  S.  and  L.  D.  “ Jam  nihil  necesse  est 
operose  exponere,  avXtiay  Ovpat  h.  1.  Herodoti  nihil  aliud  esse  quarn 
ipteeovc  rrvXac  ASschyli  in  Choeph.  559,  569,  651,  i.  e.  quam  eas 
fores,  quee  ex  auld  (avXy)  per  maceriatn  (epKiov,)  in  viam  ducunt." 
Creuz.  Comment,  p.  236,  quoted  in  B.  vol.  iii.  Excurs.  iii. 

b.  -’Aerpapdicov.  The  derivations  of  this  hero’s  name,  (either 
aarpov,  a star,  or  aerpufir),  a mule  or  pack-ass,  and  ayeev,  to  drive,) 
and  the  theories  arising  therefrom,  are  set  forth  at  great  length,  in 
Creuzer’s  Comment  p.  242,  in  vol.  ii.  Excursus  iv.  of  B.,  who  thus 
concludes,  “cogitandus  h.  1.  Bacchus-Gilemus  priscarum  reli- 
gionum  Pelasgicarum,  qua;  apud  Dodonseos  imprimis  invaluerunt.” 

c.  iweapyva  Kai  hrTapr)va,  Hdtus  omits  mentioning  the  eighth 
month,  from  the  mistaken  notion  held  by  himself  and  Hippocrates 
that  an  eight-months’  child  would  either  be  abortive  or  still-born. 
B.  airkppi'l't,  cf.  iv.  142,  a. 

Ch.  LXX. — a.  vnoToirtiOevret — having  suspected ; the  same  form 
of  the  verb  occurs  in  an  active  sense  also  in  ix.  116,  and  in  Aristoph. 
Thesmoph.  464.  B.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 367,  2.  if  ZatuvOov,  cf.  ix.  37,  d. 

b.  avrov  ....  axaepiovrae — deprive  him  of  his  attendants  and  tried 
to  seize  his  person.  On  the  double  accusat.  cf.  Jelf,  § 582,  2,  583, 
.'14.  In  connexion  with  what  is  here  told  of  Demaratus  read 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  228,  seqq.  Cf.  also  vii.  3. 

c.  AaKtSaiftovtoioi  ov xvci  tpyoeai  re  sat  yvwpyoi  diroXapirpvvOeic,  enter 
Lacedcemonios  et  rebus  gestis  et  consiliis  clarus  foetus.  A as.  Local 
Dative.  Jelf,  § 605,  2.  ipy.  yvwp.  Instrumental  Dat.  Jelf,  § 611, 
obs.  1. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  6 Mtvopco^— Cf  vi.  6d,  a. 
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C'h.  LXXII. — a.  irapiov  It  oi,  and  whilst  it  was  in  his  power, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 7()0,  2,  a.,  quoted  in  iii.  91,  a.  bnxarijfiivoc  nkiy 

k-t.X.  This  is  the  ingenious  correction  of  W.  for  the  old  reading 
X«pi  inrXy.  The  sense  is,  sitting  on  a sleeve  full  of  silver  ; a posture 
assumed  to  conceal  the  bribe.  On  the  corruption  of  Spartan 
morals,  cf.  vi.  61,  c. 

Ch.  LXXIV . — a.  liifia  XTrapTirjTtwv,  fear  of  the  Spartans,  viz. 
lest  they  should  punish  him,  seized  Cleomenes  when  his  evil  prac- 
tices against  Demaratus  had  been  discovered,  and  he  secretly  withdrew 
to  Thessaly. 

b.  N btvuKpiv  iroXtv — in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory  of 
Pheneus,  on  the  Styx  (Mavra-neria) ; not  far  from  Cyllene.  Cf. 
MiilL  Dor.  ii.  p.  444,  in  whose  map  this  place  is  laid  down. 

c.  l(opsovv  rb  Xrvybg  viutp — to  make  them  swear  by  the  waters  of 

the  Styx.  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Potter,  Gk  Antiq.  i.  c. 
6,  treating  of  the  piyap  opeof.  Cf.  Horn.  11.  ii.  753,  i'pxov  yap  iuvov 
Xrvyb(  vlaroc  i<mv  airopptl^,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oaths.  On  the 
Accus.  cf.  Jelf,  § 566,  2.  » 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  tv  ZvXtp.  “The  tvXov  was  a heavy  collar  of 
wood,  resembling  our  pillory,  put  on  the  neck  of  the  prisoner  and 
depriving  him  of  all  power  to  move.”  S.  and  L.  D.  It  was  used,  as 
is  plain  from  this  passage,  as  well  for  the  confinement  of  madmen 
as  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  The  irotoKaKcg,  which  more 
nearly  resembled  our  stocks,  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  £u\ov. 
Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  Career,  and  ix.  37,  b.  bnopapyonpov, 
rather  crazy : also  in  iii.  29,  145,  cf.  i.  27,  b. 

b.  Kara\opitvu/v  — cutting  it  lengthwise  in  strips.  Karayopltvtiv 
significat  tig  j^opidc,  (into  strips  or  strings,)  ripvovra  fimpOtiptiv.  V. 

c.  bton  iy  'EXtvaiva  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  v.  74,  and,  on  the  slaughter  of  the 
Argives  who  fled  into  the  grove  of  the  hero  Argos,  vi.  79.  B. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  'Epaa'ivov,  “The  source  of  the  Erasinus,  200 
stadia  from  Stymphalus,  is  now  called  Cephalaria.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii. 
p.  441. 

b.  oti  yap  ovlapHs  hcaXXdptt — neque  enim  sinebagt  erta  transire 
flumen.  According  to  B.,  who  seems  to  take  it  of  the  offering,  for 
it  nowise  gave  favourable  omens  for  his  crossing  the  river ; in  which 
sense,  see  vii.  134,  b.  In  this  passage  it  is  taken,  in  S.  and  L. 
D.,  like  the  Latin  litare,  perlitare,  of  the  person ; as  he  did  not 
obtain  good  omens  for  crossing.  Cf.  also  vi.  82,  ix.  16,38,  41,  d. 
95 ; and  Thucyd.  V.  54,  ra  hajigrypia  Ovopivo «f  ov  irpovxu’pct.  B., 
the  sacrifices  offered  before  crossing  the  border  did  not  prove  propitious. 

C.  rgv  arparigy  xargyayt  k.t.X.  “ The  first  exploit  of  Cleomenes 
was  the  expedition  against  Argos ; circ.  520  b.  c.  He  landed  in 
some  vessels  of  Sicyon  and  iEgina  (vi.  92)  on  the  coast  of  Tiryns, 
overcame  the  Argives  at  the  w'ood  of  Argos,  near  Sepea  in  the 
territory  of  Tiryns,  slew  the  greater  part  of  the  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  capturing  their  city,  had  he  not 
from  an  inconceivable  superstition  dismissed  the  allied  army  with- 
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out  making  any  further  use  of  the  victory,  and  contented  himself 
with  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  At  the  same  time  Argos, 
in  consequence  of  the  defeat,  remained  for  a long  time  as  it  were 
crippled,  and  it  was  even  necessary  that  a complete  change  in  her 
political  condition  should  take  place,  in  order  to  renovate  the  feeble 
and  disordered  state  into  which  she  had  fallen.”  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p. 
167-  See  also  H.  P.  A.  § 33. 

Ch.  LXXVII. — a.  furaixvuov — a space  or  interval  between  the 
two  lines  of  battle.  Cf.  vi.  112,  and  viii.  140,  g. 

b.  ‘AW’  o rav  h QgAiia  k.t.  A.  The  first  part  of  this  oracle  is  ex- 
plained by  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  to  refer  to  the  courage  of  the  Argive 
women  in  having  taken  up  arms  on  the  invasion  of  Cleomenes,  and 
having  repulsed  him  and  his  army  with  great  loss.  This  explana- 
tion is  rejected  by  Muller,  Dor.  i.  197,  who  says : “ The  marvellous 
narrative  of  Hdtus,  vi.  77,  seqq. , is  unconnected,  from  there  being 
no  explanation  of  the  first  two  verses  of  the  oracle ; which,  how- 
ever, must  have  feferred  to  some  real  event.  Or  does  Hdtus  refer 
6t)Aiia  to  Juno  ? Pausanias  doubts  whether  Hdtus  understands  it ; 
but  the  story  of  Telesilla  related  by  him,  as  wrell  as  by  Plutarch 
and  Polysenus,  is  very  fabulous.”  See  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  263 
and  note.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  oracle,  unless 
Attvog  50 if  be  Cleomenes,  I must,  with  L.,  “leave  the  explanation 
of  it  to  those  who  think  themselves  inspired  by  the  god  of  Delphi.” 

c.  agiptSpvpfat — undique  laceratas,  laceram  restem  gerentes.  B. ; 
the  whole  expression  signifying  great  mourning  in  Argos,  hp- 
<pilpv<prjQ  occurs  in  Homer  II.  ii.  700,  applied  to  a wife  who  from 

_ grief  lacerated  both  cheeks : and  such  may  be  the  meaning  here, 
rather  than  with  garments  rent  all  round.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  bvo  pveai  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  v.  77,  c. 

b.  ovkovv  Sr/  tigeaav.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.’Apyoq  aiphotiv.  For  similar  instances  of  equi- 
voque in  the  oracles,  cf.  iii.  64,  c. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  Tb'Hpa'iov — “The  whole  of  Argolis  and  also 
Corinth  were  from  early  times  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  the 
character  of  whose  worship  resembled  that  of  Jupiter,  and  whose 
chief  temple  was  12  stadia  from  Mycenm  and  40  from  Argos,  be- 
yond the  district  of  Prosymna ; its  service  was  performed  by  the 
most  distinguished  priestesses,  and  celebrated  by  the  first  festivals 
and  games,  being  also  one  of  the  earliest  nurseries  of  the  art  of 
sculpture.  It  appears  that  Argos  was  the  original  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Juno,  and  that  there  it  received  its  peculiar  form  and 
character;  for  the  worship  of  the  Samian  Juno,  as  well  as  that  at 
Sparta,  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Argos  j which 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  in  the  ceremonies ; and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  worship  of  the  same  goddess  at  Epidaurus, 
jEgina,  or  Byzantium.”  Miill.  Dor.  i.  p.  410. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  vnifyov  ....  ford  robs  l<pb pone,  “The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ephors  was  extended  chiefly  by  their  privilege  of  insti- 
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tilting  scrutinies,  li/Ovvat,  into  the  official  conduct  of  all  magistrates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  councillors.  By  this  indeed  we  are  not 
to  understand  that  all  magistrates,  after  the  cessation  of  their  office, 
rendered  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  but  only,  that  the  ephors 
could  compel  them  to  undergo  a trial  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
suspicious  in  their  administration ; a right,  however,  as  it  extended 
over  the  ephors  of  the  preceding  year,  which  restrained  the  power 
that  it  bestowed.  But  the  ephors  were  not  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  natural  expiration  of  an  office ; they  could  interrupt  or  put  an 
end  to  the  administration  of  it  by  their  judicial  powers.  Now  in 
this  respect  the  king  was  in  the  very  same  situation  with  the  remain- 
ing magistrates,  and  could  as  well  as  the  others  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  ephors ; and  thus,  even  before  the  Persian  war, 
Cleomenes  was  tried  before  them  for  bribery.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  122. 
On  the  origin,  &c.  of  the  ephors,  cf.  v.  39,  b.  and  refs,  also  vi.  85,  a. 

b.  a'tphiv  av  ear  aicpijc — Of.  vi.  18,  a. — ica\AuptVfitV(f>.  cf.  vi.  76,  b. 

Clt.  LXXXIII. — a.  'Apyof  Si  ... . ioaTf  oi  lovkot  K.  T.  X.  “Argos,” 
says  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  263,  “ nad  lost  6000  men,  the  flower  and  core  of 
its  population : most  of  the  hands  that  had  wielded  the  power  of 
the  state  as  well  as  guarded  it,  were  gone : and  its  subjects,  who 
had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  now 
met  with  no  opposition  when  they  claimed  the  rights  of  citizens. 
This  forced  admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, as  it  is  described  by  Aristotle,  assumes  a more  romantic  form 
in  the  narrative  of  Hdtus,  who  relates  that  the  slaves  of  the  Argives 
rose  at  the  death  of  their  masters,  and  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  kept  in  their  hands  till  the  next  generation  had 
grown  up  and  claimed  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers : when  the 
intruders  were  forced  to  quit  the  city  and  withdrew  to  Tiryns.  We 
see  in  this  account  clear  traces  of  a revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
terity of  the  old  citizens,  when  they  became  strong  enough,  de- 
prived the  new  freemen  of  their  privileges.”  Cf.  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2, 
8,  and  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  147- 

b.  dfiOfua — -peaceful  relations,  friendship.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  viL  101. 
prj  tovTiq  dpOfiiot,  unless  they  were  in  concord  with  each  other. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  XkvGoq  yap  ....  irifi\pavrac  lc  Xjraprijv,  This 
extraordinary  tale  is  alluded  to  by  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  209,  with  con- 
siderable marks  of  doubt.  “ Sparta  by  tacit  acknowledgment  acted 
as  the  leader  of  the  whole  of  Greece  in  all  foreign  relations,  from 
about  the  year  580  b.  c.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Croesus ; 
and  the  Ionians,  when  pressed  by  Cyrus,  had  recourse  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who,  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  beyond 
the  sea,  thought  to  terrify  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  threat  of  hostili- 
ties. It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  there  were  at  that  time  Scythian 
envoys  in  Sparta,  with  whom  a great  plan  of  operations  against 
Persia  is  said  to  have  been  concerted — which  it  is  not  easy  tc 
believe.” 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  AastSaipovioi  Si  SiKaart) piov  ovvayayovTtQ  k.  r.  X. 
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“ The  power  of  the  ephors  extended  in  practice  so  far,  that  they 
could  accuse  the  king  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates,  in  extreme 
cases,  without  consulting  the  assembly,  and  could  bring  him  to 
trial  for  life  and  death.  This  larger  court,  the  Sucaarripiov  here 
mentioned,  consisted  of  all  the  councillors,  of  the  ephors,  who  thus 
came  before  it  as  accusers,  besides  having  the  right  of  sitting  as 
judges,  of  the  other  king,  and  probably  of  several  magistrates, 
who  had  all  equal  votes.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal ; 
it  had  the  power  to  condemn  the  king  to  death  ; although,  until 
later  times,  it  was  prevented  by  a religious  scruple  from  executing 
this  sentence.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  123.  Cf.  also  Thucyd.  v.  63,  on 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Agis,  and  vi.  82,  a. 

b.  iv  'A6r]vyai  ivbpdv.  Cf.  vi.  73- 

C.  Tavra  aKobaavri c oi  Aiyivrjrai,  ttr^ovro  rrjc  aywyfjy.  referred  to 
by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  542,  note,  in  speaking  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Apollonians  under  similar  circumstances ; who,  mea- 
suring rightly  their  own  utter  inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a 
nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate  that  those  who  had 
outraged  their  ambassadors  should  be  given  up  to  them,  restored 
both  offenders  unhurt.  “ They  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom 
of  the  ASginetans  in  like  circumstances,  when  the  Spartan  king, 
Leotychides,  was  given  up  to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  them.  A Spartan  had 
warned  them  not  to  take  the  Spartan  government  at  its  word,  nor 
to  believe  that  they  might  really  carry  the  king  of  Sparta  away  as 
their  prisoner,  and  punish  him  at  their  discretion.” 

Ch.  LXXXVI.— a.  tovtov  rbv  avbpa  ....  iripii]Kiiv  ra  irpuira, 
Accusativus  rbv  avbpa  pendet  a verbo  iriptrp&iv,  hoc  fere  sensu,  in 
hunc  virum  devenisse  omnia : s.  hunc  virum  omnia  summa  esse  con- 
secutum.  B.  This  man  compassed  or  gained  the  greatest  luck.  S. 
and  L.  D. 

b.  i£apyvpwoavra,  having  converted  into  money.  Cf.  Thucyd.  viii. 
81.  trb  Sr/  poi  k.  t.  A.  Dat.  Commodi.  poi,  for  my  sake,  at  my  request, 
prithee.  The  dativus  commodi  is  joined  with  all  verbs  to  express 
that  something  is  done  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  benefit,  &c.,  of  some 
person  or  thing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  le\opat : cixorBai 
rivt  n,  to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  to  please  him  ; as  a compliment  to 
him,  for  his  sake,  or  benefit,  &c.  (oxvpa  XuaAucbv :).  Jelf,  § 598. 

c.  § 2.  ovn  pi  Trtpifepu — sc.  t)  pvtipv,  nor  does  my  memory  carry 
me  back  to  these  things,  S.  and  L.  D.,  i.  e.  nor  do  / remember. 

d.  § 3.  rXavroc  ii  k.  t.  A.  Cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  199,  seqq. 
“ Spartano  cuidam  respondit  Pythia  ” &c.  The  last  verse  of  the 
oracle  occurs  also  in  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days  i.  283 ; it  is  quaintly 
translated  in  Potter’s  Gk  Ant.  bk.  ii.  c.  6. 

Ch.  LXXXVI  I. — a.  wivrhpiK  *.  r.A.  This  vessel  was  called 
the  etoipic  or  AqW;,  and  went  every  year  on  a solemn  voyage  to 
Delos  on  occasion  of  the  lesser  Delia ; a custom  that  was  said  to 
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have  taken  its  origin  from  Theseus.  See  Potter,  Gk  Antiq.  bk.  ii. 
c.  9,  where  it  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and  the  refer- 
ences made  to  it  by  the  poets,  quoted.  Add  to  these  Plato,  Phaedo, 
c.  i.  See  also  Delia , Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  hr’  Alyivyryai,  with  a view  to  harm  the 
JEginetans.  Cf.  i.  42,  b.  avapry/ueov c — Cf.  i.  90,  a. 

b.  7 r)v  iraXaiyv  KaXtopivyv  k.t.X.  what  was  called  the  Old  Town. 
From  the  probability  that  Nicodromus  would  seize  the  loftier  parts 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  from  the  word  7roX<c,  as  at  Athens,  being 
employed  to  denote  the  citadel,  from  being  the  first  point  taken 
possession  of  as  an  habitation,  (the  builders  of  a town  naturally 
commencing  at  the  strongest  point,)  the  conjecture  of  Muller,  fol- 
lowed also  by  Thirlw.,  ii.  p.  230,  that  this  is  the  part  of  the  city 
here  intended,  seems  well  grounded.  It  is,  however,  combated  by 
B.,  on  the  local  grounds  that  the  ancient  city  of  iEgina  stood  near 
the  sea-shore  and  was  on  a dead  level.  The  attempt  of  Nicodro- 
mus is  also  referred  to  by  Aristot.  Polit  v.  6,  quoted  by  W. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  ot  D Kopivftioi  ....  cdovot  s’ikoih  veaf,  Of  this 
succour  the  Corinthians  afterwards  reminded  the  Athenians,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelop.  War,  433  b.  C.  Cf.  Thucvd. 
i.  42.  lutrivpv — Sovvai,  gratis  dare  per  legem  non  licebat.  Jelf,  § 
580,  2. 

b.  i/pipy  fni ),  by  one  day.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  I,  quoted  in  i.  184,  a. 

Ch.  XC1. — a.  oi  iraxitc,  the  men  of  substance.  Cf.  v.  30,  a.,  77,  b. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  vstc  avdyxy  \ap<p9tiecu,  vessels  pressed  into  his  ser- 
vice. Cf.  vi.  76,  c.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  262. 

b.  loxov  re  ii  ...  . avvairipyaav  AartSaipovtoiai,  the  vessels  touched 
at  the  territory  of  Argos  ; and  they  (i.  e.  the  men  in  the  vessels ) 
landed  along  with  the  Lacedtsmonians  ; vavrai,  understood  from  the 
preceding  viec,  as  in  Thucyd.  i.  7,  iroXIrai  from  ttAXhq,  in  the  sen- 
tence icaoro i — dvwxtrrpivot.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 373,  Ellipse  of  the  Subject. 

c.  i’7r  ’Ap yiiwv  lm\ 3.  “ Argos  never  obtained  so  great  au- 

thority in  Argolis  as  Sparta  did  in  Laconia,  as  in  Argolis  the 
Dorians  divided  themselves  into  several  ancient  and  considerable 
towns ; and  to  deprive  Dorians  of  their  independence  seems  to 
have  been  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  race  than  to 
expel  them,  as  Sparta  did  the  Messenians. — Argos  was  thus  forced 
to  content  itself  with  governing,  and  being  at  the  head  of  a league, 
which  was  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  country  for  common  defence 
and  to  regulate  all  internal  affairs.  A union  of  this  kind  really 
existed,  though  it  never  entirely  attained  its  end.  That  it  still 
continued  to  exist  516  b.  c.  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon  and  JUgina  furnished  Cleomenes  with  ships 
to  be  employed  against  Argos,  each  town  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  talents.  These  penalties  could  not  have  been  imposed 
by  Argos  as  a single  town,  but  in  the  name  of  a confederacy  which 
was  weakened  and  injured  by  this  act”  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  175. 

d.  ipdvtoi  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  ix.  74. 
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Ch.  XCIII. — a.  airrmai  Avtipatn,  men  and  all.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 604,  i, 
quoted  in  i.  52,  c. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  'O  8s  Tlkpoys — Cf.  i.  2,  d.  dvauiuvyOKovrop  r* 
k.  r.  X.  Cf.  v.  105. 

b.  yijv  ti  Ka!  iidwp,  cf.  iv.  126,  b.,  v.  17. 

c.  ’Ap rafepvia — Cf.  v.  25,  and  on  his  appointment  as  general,  as 
the  king’s  nephew,  iv.  167,  a-,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.x231. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  r6  ’AXtfiov  irtSiov,  meminit  Homerus,  nominis 
caussam  testatus,  II.  vi.  200,  ijroi  6 tcawwiSiov  TO  AXrjiov  oio £ a\dro 
k.  t.  X.  W.  Cf.  also  v.  102,  c.,  and  the  ref.  there  to  H.,  whence  it 
appears  it  was  the  mustering-place  for  the  forces  of  Cilicia,  and 
probably  the  adjacent  provinces.  On  the  history  read  Thirlw.  ii. 
c.  xiv.  p.  231. 

b.  Ttp  TTpOTtpIp  tTti  K.  T.  X.  Cf.  vi.  44. 

Ch.  XCV  I. — a.  ■xpomptpoptvoi — accedentes,  advert  >,  approaching, 
advancing.  B.  erurnpentes,  irruentes,  bursting  forth  or  out  of  it. 
Schw.  in  Lex.  So  also  S.  and  L.  Diet.  Cf.  v.  109,  a.,  vii.  209,  b. 

b.  t7rfi^ov — SC.  rbv  vovv,  intended,  i.  80,  d.  On  IvtTrpijrmv  rd  1 pa, 
cf.  v.  102,  a. 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  Iv  ry  'Pyvty.  Cf.  the  well-known  passage  in 
Thucyd.  i.  13,  iii.  104. 

b.  iiri  tooovto  yi  ippovtw — ego  enim  et  ipse  in  tantiim  certe  sapio,  B. 
am  so  far  in  my  sound  senses , have  so  much  wisdom  in  me.  This 
reading,  adopted  by  Schw.  and  G.,  gives  a sense  preferable  to  the 
trt  roiavra  tppoviut  of  the  older  editions. 

c.  oi  evo  dtol — “ The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Delos  fled  to  Tenos, 
leaving  their  rich  temple  with  its  treasures  to  the  protection  of  the 
tutelary  gods.  They  screened  it  by  the  fame  of  their  sanctuary. 
The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos  was  the  birth-place  of  two 
deities,  who  corresponded  to  those  which  held  the  foremost  rank 
in  their  own  religious  system,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  compari- 
son was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Gk  who  wished  to 
save  the  temple.  It  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  intimate  union 
which  the  Delian  legend  established  between  the  divine  twins, 
whose  simultaneous  birth  was  not  a universal  tenet  of  the  Gk 
Theology.  Hence,  though  separately  neither  of  them  inspired 
the  Barbarians  with  reverence,  their  common  shrine  wras  not  only 
spared,  but,  if  wre  may  believe  the  tradition  which  was  current  in 
the  days  of  Hdtus,  received  the  highest  honours  from  Datis.  The 
main  fact  that  the  temple  escaped,  though  surprising,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
earthquake,  by  which,  as  the  Delians  reported,  their  island  was 
shaken  after  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  to  announce  the  ca- 
lamities that  impended  over  Greece.”  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  231.  The 
same  view  of  the  agreement  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with  the  sun 
and  moon  of  the  Persians,  is  also  taken  by  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  p. 
146,  quoted  by  B.  Cf.  also  Midi.  Dor.  i.  p.  31 1. 

Ch.  XCVItl. — a.  AyXoy  UiviiOt]  wy  tXtyov  ot  AyXtoi  c.  r.  X.  Thu- 
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cydides,  (ii.  8,)  however,  states  that  a short  time  before  the  Pelop. 
War,  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Delos,  the  first  in  the  memory 
of  man;  whence  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  332,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
“ that  Hdtus  had  no  knowledge  of  that  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
and  that  Thucydides  had  never  heard  of  the  other,  which  occurred 
before  his  time,  nor  had  read  the  statement  of  Hdtus.”  But  as 
Hdtus  lived,  as  is  evident  from  vii.  133,  137,  and  from  this  very 
ch.,  in  the  Pelop.  War,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  either  he  or  Thu- 
cydides could  have  forgotten  such  a circumstance ; hence  Arnold, 
in  his  note  on  the  passage,  suggests  that  as  in  Thucyd.  ii.  c.  16, 
dpri  is  used  to  describe  what  took  place  just  after  the  Persian  In- 
vasion, so  in  Thucyd.  ii.  8,  6\iyov  must  be  taken,  with  the  same 
degree  of  latitude,  to  mean  70  years.  This  explanation  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  W.  V.  and  Bloomfield  consider  the 
words  tktyov  ol  A ,7X101  to  show  that  the  story  rested  on  the  ve- 

racity of  the  Delians,  and  that  Hdtus  and  Thucydides  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

b.  Ini  yap  Aapttou  k.  t.  X.  “Darius  Hystaspes  521  — 485  b.  c. 
Xerxes  1.485  — 465  b.  c.  Artabanus  reigned  7 months.  Arta- 
xerxes  I.  Long.  465 — 425,  b.  c.”  Lists  of  kings.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr. 
and  R.  Biog.  Observe  that  Hdtus  here  speaks  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  as  past : he  therefore  wrote  this  after  425  b.  c.  D.  p. 
31.  Cf.  i.  130,  b. 

c.  air’  aiiriutv  twv  Kopvfatwv  k.  t.  X.  from  their  leading  powers  them- 
selves contending  for  dominion.  This  undoubted  allusion  to  the 
Pelop.  War,  seems  the  only  one  omitted  in  the  excellent  Chrono- 
logical Table  in  Long’s  Summary  of  Hdtus.  That  Hdtus  lived 
nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle,  is  evident  from  i.  130,  b., 
and  iii.  15,  e.  See  also  the  remarks  of  D.  1. 1.  p.  31. 

d.  Svvarai  SI — raXiouv.  That  the  conclusion  of  this  ch.  is  Hdtus’ 
own  composition  is,  at  least,  not  doubted  by  H.,  who  thence,  as 
well  as  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  muster-roll  of  the  Persian 
force,  his  powers  of  travelling,  &c.  &c.,  infers  that  Hdtus  undoubt- 
edly understood  the  Persian  language. — The  perplexity  that  has 
arisen  from  the  difference  between  the  Gk  historians  and  the  Jew- 
ish chroniclers  in  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  is  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  names  of  these  monarchs  were  only  titles 
or  surnames  of  which  Hdtus  here  gives  a translation.  H.  Persians, 
Preface. 

Ch.  C a.  robp  r{rpa*i<xx«Xi'oi>c  <c.  r.  X.  Cf.  V.  77,  a.  b. 

b.  UXnruv  tt/v  7r6\iv  if  rd  dtp  a Eii/3oii>f,  to  leave  the  city  and  go  to, 
& c.  Jelf,  § 646,  1.  Cf.  iii.  62,  a.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  232,  “ But  the 
city  of  Eretria  itself  was  wavering  and  divided,  one  party  was 
honest  but  timid,  and  proposed  to 'follow  the  example  of  the  Nax- 
ians  and  retire  to  the  mountains ; but  there  were  others  who  were 
\ eager  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  Persians  by  betraying  their 
country.”  The  atpa  were  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  between 
Carystus  and  Geraestus,  a mountainous  and  rocky  district,  with  an 
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iron-bound  coast,  that  bore  the  name  of  n 1 KoIXa  E«/3o<tjc,  cf.  viii. 
13,  a.,  where  the  Persian  fleet  could  not  have  approached.  B. 
Cf.  Virgil,  din.  xi.  260,  “ Euboicfe  cautes  ultorque  Caphareus.”  V. 

e.  iiWoi  SI  auAuv,  If  Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  1,  4,  is  to  be  believed, 
Gongylus  the  Eretrian  was  the  only  man  who  took  part  with  the 
Persians,  and  received  from  Darius  certain  cities  in  Asia  Minor  as 
the  reward  of  his  treachery.  B.  'Eptrpuwv  ra  irpwra,  the  leading 
man  among  the  Erctrians , cf.  ix.  78,  h. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  ra  1 pa  ov\i)aavrtQ  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  V.  102,  h.  “The  city 
with  its  temples  was  plundered,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground : 
according  to  one  tradition,  which,  whoever,  rests  on  the  half-poeti- 
cal testimony  of  Plato,  the  Persian  host  swept  the  whole  territory 
of  Eretria,  as  it  had  done  in  Samos  and  other  islands.”  Thirlw.  1. 1. 

Ch.  CII. — a.  Kartpyovri(  rt  rroXXov  — Athenienses  in  angustias 
cogentes  et  conchuientes,  reducing  the  Athenians  to  great  straits.  Cf. 
V.  63,  and  Thucyd.  vi.  6.  icartTpyov  avroiic  r<p  iroXifiip  k.  r • X.  W. 

h.  i)v  ydp  6 M agaOutv  k.t.X.  “The  army  landed  in  the  plain, 
where  a level  tract,  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  affords 
one  of  the  few  situations  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  land  of  Attica, 
favourable  to  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.”  Thirlw.  1.  1. 

Ch.  CIII. — a.  erparijyoi  Seta.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  §§  152,  153,  from 
which  it  w'ill  suffice  to  quote,  that  of  the  offices  filled  by  elections 
by  public  vote,  the  most  important  were  those  connected  with  the 
army;  namely,  the  ten  Strategi,  and  ten  Taxiarchs;  with  two 
Hipparchs  and  ten  Phylarchs,  for  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
exclusively : that  the  navy  was  also  commanded  by  the  Strategi, 
for  the  Trierarchs  cannot  be  considered  public  officers ; that  the 

Particular  qualifications  for  the  Strategi  were,  that  they  should 
e living  in  honourable  matrimony  and  possess  landed  property; 
that  their  duties  were  not  confined  to  service  in  the  field  and 
the  enlistment  of  troops,  but  extended  in  time  of  peace  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  service:  that  they  had  the  right  of 
calling  public  assemblies  and  proposing  measures  connected  with 
their  office ; and  that,  as  their  political  influence  and  duties  within 
the  state  increased,  they  receded  further  and  further  from  the 
original  design  of  their  appointment ; so  that  instead  of  the  ten,  who 
at  first  all  took  the  field,  only  three  were  so  employed,  cf.  \Vach- 
smuth  i.  2,  p.  49,  and  eventually  only  two,  cf.  Boeckh,  CEcon.  i.  p. 
243,  the  third  remaining  in  the  city  to  attend  to  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  force  employed.  Cf.  also  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 

Srparijydc. 

b.  iraripa  Kiguva — Cf.vi.39 — 41.  civiXiaQairtdp'nri np — Cf.  vi.35, a. 
c.  rojvro  i£(  vtiKarjQai  k.  t.  X.  transferred  (the  glory  of)  the  same  to 
Miltiades,  &c.  Thus  B.,  following  Schneider’s  Lex.  in  considering 
ixfipfeOat  as  nearly =7rapai«5ovai  dvaojpw^Qi/vat  in  the  next  sentence ; 
a sense  apparently  preferable  to  Schw.  Lex.  Herod,  iefiptadai, 
reportare  victoriam , followed  in  S.  and  L.  D.  Lange’s  translation 
agrees  with  B.,  iibertrag  er's  seinem  leillichen  Binder. 
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d.  iripifv  rrjc  fact  KoiXtjg  KaXfoptvTis  oSov.  ultra  Vi  am,  qua,  quod  tram 
Cajlani  ducat , nomen  inde  suum  accepit.  Schw.  Code,  the  hollow, 
a demus  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  particularly  used  as  a burial- 
place,  near  the  Meletian  gates  and  not  far  from  the  Cerameicus. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  virofaZcifiivoi,  lying  in  wait  for  him.  On  the  cause 
of  Miltiades’  acquittal,  viz.  his  conquest  of  Lemnos,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  Athenian  law,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  tyranny,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  236. 

Cq.  CV. — a.  iifiipoSpofiov — a courier,  one  who  can  run  during  the 
entire  day.  i/pepoSpopovg,  ut  Livii  utar  verbis  xxxi.  24,  Gneci  vo- 
cant,  ingens  uno  die  cursn  emetientes  spatium  ; qui  iidem  et  Ipapoicri- 
pvsig  vocantur  et  iipipooKoiroi,  day-tcatchers,  look-outs.  Cf.  vii.  182.  B. 

h.  Ilavoc  ip bv.  Remains  of  this  shrine  are  yet  to  be  found  under 
the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  narrow  flight  of  steps  which  lead 
to  the  summit  on  the  N.  side.  It  was  in  a natural  cave  or  grotto  in 
the  Cecropian  rock,  paspai,  or  Kwpoirtai  rrtrpai. 

C.  Xapirafa — With  a torch  race  ; XapTralij<popia,  S.  XapiraS ovxng  ayuiv, 
held  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Pan,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  all 
in  some  degree  symbolic  of  the  celestial  or  elementary  fire.  B.  Hence 
called  Otoi  irwp6opoi.  The  race  was  also  called  XapiraSoSpopta,  and 
the  principal  festival  in  which  it  was  held,  'Hpawreia ; fis  in  honour 
of  Vulcan;  cf.  viii.  98.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Ant.,  Lampa- 
dephoria,  from  which  the  following  is  borrowed.  “ As  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  XapiraSr)<t>opia,  there  are  some  things  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  case  stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which 
seem  contradictory. — First,  it  is  represented  as  a course,  in  which 
a Xapndg  was  carried  from  one  point  to  another  by  a chain  of  run- 
ners, each  of  whom  formed  a successive  link.  The  first,  after 
running  a certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  second 
in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it  reached  the  point 
proposed.  Hence  the  game  is  used  by  Herodotus,  (viii.  98,)  as  a 
comparison  whereby  to  illustrate  the  Persian  ayyapipov,  by  Plato, 
as  a living  image  of  successive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in  the 
well-known  line  of  Lucretius,  ii.  77, 

‘ Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.’ 

And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several  runners  carry- 
ing the  torch  unextinguished  through  their  respective  distances, 
those  who  let  it  go  out  losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this 
were  all,  such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly,  we 
are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  dydiv,  the  runners  are  said  iipiXXaoBai ; 
some  are  said  to  have  won  (m-av  Xapirafa).  The  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Ran.  1085,  talks  of  rove  vor&rovg  Tpi^ovrag,  which  shows  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  once. 

“ This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in  a chain  of 
runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to  the  next  man  succes- 
sively, where  could  the  competition  be  ? One  runner  might  be  said 
to  lose — he  who  let  the  toren  out ; but  who  could  be  said  to  win  t 
“ We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to  this  question. 
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Suppose  that  there  were  several  chains  of  runners,  each  of  which 
had  to  carry  the  torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed  along  each  chain 
— which  would  answer  to  the  first  condition  of  successive  delivery. 
That  chain  in  which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner, — which  would  answer  to  the 
second  condition,  it  being  a race  between  competitors.”  See  more 
in  Sheppard’s  Notes  on  Theophrastus,  p.  184. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  (Wtpatoc  *.  r.  X.  “The  Athenian  courier  travel- 
ling with  breathless  haste,  reached  Sparta  the  next  day  after  he 
had  left  Athens.” — Thirlw.  in  1.  In  the  article  Pheidippides,  Class. 
Diet,  the  distance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  is  computed  at 
about  152  miles.  So  also  D.,  p.  73,  computes  the  distance  at  26 
G.  miles  ;*  which,  reckoned  at  40  stadia,  or  4£  English  miles,  see 
Mr.  Cox’s  note,  p.  72,  would  make  it  about  156  English  miles. 
Mr.  Cox,  however,  states  the  distance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
at  about  117  Engl,  miles;  which  would  make  Pheidippides’ feat 
no  such  marvel. 


h.  iro\i — aaOtvioripr),  and  Greece  has  become  weaker  by  an  im- 
portant city.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 609,  1,  quoted  in  i.  184,  a.  iyv  y&p  'urraftivov 
to v /itjvdc  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  vi.  57,  c.  Thirlw.  remarks,  “ if  the  intentions 
of  the  Spartans  were  honourable,  they  did  not  feel  the  urgency  of 
the  juncture.  The  moon  wanted  some  days  of  the  full : to  set  out 
on  an  expedition  in  this  interval,  at  least  in  the  month  then  pass- 
ing, whicn  was  probably  that  of  the  great  Camean  festival,  was 
contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  their  superstition ; 
and  they  dismissed  the  messenger  with  promises  of  distant  suc- 
cour.” In  the  appendix  3d  to  the  same  voL  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed of  the  date  of  this  event  and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
which  it  seems  most  probable  fell  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  the  month 
Carneus  or  Metageitnion.  That  it  was  in  the  month  Cameus  alone 
that  the  Spartans  would  not  set  out  before  the  full  moon,  is  thought 
also  by  MiilL  Dor.  ii.  p.  264.  On  the  Carnea,  cf,  vii.  206,  a. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  rrraptiv  to  cat  /3>j£ai.  See  on  omens  drawn  from 
things  apparently  of  no  importance  when  occurring  at  a critical 
moment,  such  as  sneezing,  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  tinkling  of  the 
ears,  &c.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Divinatw. 

Ch.  C VIII. — a.  itooav  It  wit  e.  r.  X.  Cf.  v.  79,.a.  Thucyd.  iii.  55. 
A similar  instance  of  zeal  to  that  of  the  Platseans  here  spoken  of, 
/3oij0£ovTt£  nXaradtc  iravlmui,  occurred  on  Hannibal’s  advance  upon 
Rome,  21 1 b.  c.  “ The  Latin  colony  of  Alba,  having  seen  Han- 
nibal pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his  march, 
6ent  its  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ; a zeal  which 
the  Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Platsea,  whose  citizens  fought 
alone  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon.” 


• Mr.  Cox  say*  geographical  mile*,  by  which  mu*t  be  meant  German  geographical 
miles  of  810)  yards  each  ; not  English  geographical  miles  of  2085  yards. 
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Arnold,  H.  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  245.  oil  Kara  tvvoiijv  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  on  this 
charge  against  the  Spartan  character,  ix.  54,  a. 

b.  iirtKovpit)  \fn>xpfi-  a cold,  i.  e.  vain,  assistance.  Cf.  ix.  49,  b.  On 
the  altar  of  the  12  gods,  cf.  ii.  7,  b.t  and  on  the  custom  of  suppli- 
ants, Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Ara. 

c.  If  Boiurouf  rtXutv.  to  be  reckoned  as  Boeotians.  Cf.  ii.  51,  a. 
'Y<nac,  cf.  v.  74,  a. 

Ch.  CIX.—  a.  <if  Si  Slxa  k.  r.  X.  “ The  Athenian  army  was  com- 
manded, according  to  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  by  ten  ge- 
nerals : at  their  head  was  the  Polemarch  Callimachus,  whose 
authority  and  influence  was  the  only  security  for  the  unity  of  their 
counsels.  He  was  entitled  by  law  to  the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  to  the  casting  vote  in  every  question  on  which  the  voices 
of  the  ten  should  be  equally  split.” — Thirlw.  in  Z.  On  the  Pole- 
march,  and  the  nine  Athenian  archons  generally,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 
138,  who  observes  that  in  the  occasion  here  mentioned  occurs  the 
latest  trace  of  the  military  character  of  this  office.  Cf.  refs  in  vi. 
103,  a.,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Archon. 

b.  8tujv  ret  I oa  vijiovriov — Cf.  vi.  11,  b. 

Ch.  CXI. — a.  airb  ravrrii  yap  rrjf  paxm,for  from  this  battle,  i.  e. 
ever  since  the  time  of  this  battle.  On  the  commemoration  of  the 
Plat  jeans  in  the  Great  Panathenaea,  cf.  v.  56,  a. 

b.  rd  arpuToirtSov  Ifaaovfuvov  k.  r.  X.  “ That  the  front  of  the  Athe- 
nians might  not  be  so  unequal  in  length  as  to  endanger  their  flanks, 
it  was  necessary  that  their  ranks  should  be  uniformly  or  partially 
weakened.  Miltiades  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
his  arrangement,  when  he  strengthened  his  wings  at  the  expense 
of  the  centre,  which  was  opposed  to  the  strongest,  perhaps  the 
only  formidable,  part  of  the  enemy’s  force.  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  ra  afayia  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  vi.  76,  b. 

b.  if  aniiOtirrav  ot  ’A  9.  k.  r.  X.  when  the  Athenians  were  moved  for- 
ward, lit.  let  loose  against  the  enemy,  they  advanced  at  a run.  B. 
i.vii9i]oav  Ion.  for  cnptiOtitrav.  1 aor.  pass,  from  a<pit]pi. 

c.  pavirjv  rt  roim  ....  (i\i9pir]v,  they  imputed  madness  to  the 
Athenians,  and  that,  a madness  that  would  altogether  be  their  ruin. 
Cf.  viii.  10.  See  on  the  narrative,  Thirlw.  Z.  Z.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  239, 
seqq.,  and  the  remarks  of  D.  8,  1,  p.  132. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  Xdnai — Cf.  iii.  93,  d.,  vii.  64,  a.,  and  on  Mara- 
thon, vi.  102,  b.,  and  Marathon,  Class.  Diet,  to  riTpappivov,  cf. 
Jelf,  § 436,  y.,  quoted  in  i.  136,  b. 

d.  irvp  rt  alrtov  k.  r.  X.  Hdtus,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  probably 
in  his  mind  Hector’s  address  to  the  Trojans,  II.  xv.  718,  Oloin  rvp 
k.  r.  X.  Schw. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  Kwiyupoe  r. r. X.  “The  victors  took  7 ships, 
and  Cynegirus,  a brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  gained  immortal 
glory,  by  clinging  to  one  till  his  hand  was  cut  off  with  a hatchet. 
Callimachus  and  one  of  the  generals,  Stesilaus,  were  also  left  on  the 
field.”  Thirlw.  in  Z. — irovip,  action,  engagement.  Cf.  iv.  1,6.,  vii.  224. 
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6.  rilv  &<t>\aoTi>iv  “ The  dipXaarov,  in  Latin  aplustre,  was  an 
ornament  of  wooden  planks  which  constituted  the  highest  part  of 
the  poop  of  a ship. . . It  rose  immediately  behind  the  gubemator 
who  held  the  rudder  and  guided  the  ship,  and  it  served  in  some 
degree  to  protect  him  from  the  wind  and  rain. — In  consequence  of 
its  conspicuous  position  and  beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often 
taken  as  the  emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as  a 
trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a nava^  engagement. — Juvenal,  x.  135, 
mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a triumphal  arch.”  See 
Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Aplustre  ; from  which  the  above  is  borrowed.  A 
figure  is  there  given  of  the  ornament. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  IKavaxpovaafiivot  — citatis  8.  valide  pulsatis  remit 
sese  recipients  ; pushing  or  rowing  off  in  haste.  Schw.  In  S.  and 
L.  D.,  Schw.’s  earlier  interpretation  of  retiring  or  putting  off  by 
backing  water  (cf.  viii.  84,  a.)  is  preferred.  It  seems,  however, 
rather  irreconcilable  with  what  is  said  about  Cynegirus’  seizing 
the  a<pXaarov. 

b.  airtt)  Si  tax* — sc-  ovtovq,  used  inversely  for  at’riijv  iayov.  a charge 
or  imputation  was  laid  at  their  door,  they  were  accused  or  charged.  See 
S.  and  L.  D.,  atria. — “ the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  charged 
with  having  hoisted  a shield,  as  a signal  to  invite  them.  Thirlw. 

Ch.  CXVI. — a.  rcoSusv  ilxov — as  they  were  off  in  regard  to  feet, 

as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them.  Cf.  i.  30,  c.,  ix.  59,  viii.  107- 

b.  rym  vr/vci  vTipaiwptjOivric  QaXiipov  k.  r.  A. — laying  to  with  their 
ships  off  Phalerum,for  this  was  then  the  arsenal  of  the  Athenians,  off 
this,  I say,  holding  in  their  ships,  (i.  e.  riding  at  anchor,)  they  then,  &c. 

Ch.  CXVII. — a.  'Ev  raiiry  rj  k.  t.  \.  On  the  loss  on  either  side 
and  the  real  numbers  of  the  two  armies,  the  numerical  inequality 
of  which  may  probably  be  reduced  to  a proportion  of  five  to  one, 
see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  242,  and  on  the 
legends  of  the  fight,  p.  243. — row  (for  ov)  to  ytviwv — okiuX,uv.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 889,  a.,  Accus.  with  Infin.  instead  of  Verbum  fniturn  in  Oratio 
obliqua,  quoted  in  i.  24,  o. 

Ch.  CXVIII. — a.  Si  ir'uov  ukool,  after  twenty  years.  Jelf,  § 627, 
2.  Cf.  iii.  97,  b. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  aXXci  a flay  . . . . Iv  araOptS  itovrov.  “ When  the 
captive  Eretrians  were  brought  to  Darius,  ne  was  satisfied,  cf.  vi. 
30,  a.,  with  planting  them  in  a part  of  his  own  domain,  in  the 
Cissian  village  of  Ardericca.”  Thirlw.  This  royal  residence, 
< rraOpos , station  or  mansion  on  the  royal  road,  (cf.  v.  52,  a.,)  as  D., 
p.  57,  terms  it,  “ which  was  5^  miles  from  Susa,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Babylonian  Ardericca.”  i.  185,  d.  On  the  Per- 
sian custom  of  transplanting  captive  nations,  cf.  ii.  104,  a.,  i.  155, 
d.  On  Cissia,  cf.  iii.  91,  g. 

b.  dvrXiirai — KrjXovrjitfj,  it  is  baled  out  with  a crane,  or  hydraulic  en- 
gine, cf.  i.  193,  b.  Si%apivr)v,  a cistern,  cf.  iii.  9,  b.  virorinf/ay,  dipping 
down,  cf.  iii.  130,  d.,  and  ii.  136,  c. 

c.  oi  eai  pixpi  lyio  k.  r.  X.  “ Hdtus  remarks  that  these  unwilling 
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colonists  preserved  their  native  language  still  in  his  time,  that  is, 
in  the  time  of  his  actual  presence  there.  Had  he  not  visited  and 
himself  found  there  these  transplanted  Greeks,  what  he  says  of 
their  language  would  not  have  been  worth  his  mentioning  so  early 
as  the  second,  or  even  the  third  generation — one  more  proof  this 
that  Hdtus  performed  his  travels  in  his  riper  years.”  D.  1. 1. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  — “ The  number  of  the  Spartan  reinforce- 

ment is  so  small  as  to  lend  some  colour  to  a tradition,  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Plato,  the  slightest  of  all  on  such  points,  that 
they  had  been  occupied  in  suppressing  some  insurrection  in  Mes- 
senia.”  Thirlw.  c.  xiv.  p.  244.  dm  rptrawi  r.  r.  X.  cf.  vi.  106,  a. 

Ch.  CXXI.— a.  Quvpa  Si  got  *.  r.  X.  On  this  ch.  see  the  remarks 
of  D.  p.  42. 

Ch.  CXXI  I. — o.  This  whole  chapter  is  by  L.  and  others  thought 
spurious : it  is  retained  in  B.  as  genuine,  on  the  authority  of  Schw., 
G.,  and  Matthiae ; though  he  considers  the  words  gvhgriv  .... 
certainly  not  written  by  Hdtus. 

b.  TlvGta  St  Trporipov  aviXofievof  e.  t.  X.  This  first  victory  of  Cal- 
lias  falls  probably  in  Olymp.  liv.  564  b.  c.  B.  l<pavtpu&i)  it  roue 
"EWttvat,  tnclaruit,  conspicuus  fu.it  apud  omnes  Greecos.  Schw.  Lex. 
rtOpiirirv,  cf.  vi.  35,  a. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  ot  ‘ AXegatwiSai  c.  r.  X.  Cf.  v.  62,  b.  d.,  63,  a. 
seqq.,  66,  6.,  vi.  131,  b.,  and  on  Pisistratus,  Harmodius,  &c.,  v.  55, 
b.,  and  refs. 

Ch.  C XXV.— a.  irpuc  rijv  Swpirjv  ....  irpoattbipe,  ad  donum  ittud, 
sc.  capiendum,  tale  inventum  attulit  CaUias  : to  be  able  to  take  such  a 
present  as  this  he  brought  to  bear  or  applied  the  following  contrivance. 
Schw.  B.  suggests  that  perhaps  iuvrov  may  be  understood  after 
irpoeup.  accessit,  se  attulit,  ad  id  quod  ipsi  erat  permissunu^ 

b.  cal  irpbt,  and  in  addition.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 640,  quoted  in  iii.  7 A,  a. 
nOptnnoTpoipiiaat,  Cf.  vi.  35,  a.,  and  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  13,  where  pro- 
bably the  same  victory  that  Hdtus  here  speaks  of  is  alluded  to  as 
fiia  S’  irwptirrjt  Aiog  ’OXvgriac-  W. 

Ch.  CXXVI. — a.  roI<x»  KXtur&iptic  ....  dxf>  fo*  u>hom  Clisthenes 
had  made  a race-course  and  a palastra,  and  kept  them  ready  for  this 
very  purpose,  viz.  for  trying  the  merits  of  the  rivals.  On  the  contest 
for  the  hand  of  the  d.  of  Clisthenes,  cf.  Thirlw.  i.  c.  x.  p.  425, 
where,  with  regard  to  the  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  mentioned  in 
the  next  chapter,  it  is  given,  as  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  that 
Hdtus  confounded  him  with  the  more  ancient  king  of  the  same 
name. 

Ch.  CXXVII. — a.  r)  St  'Zvfiaptt — On  the  dissensions  that  raged 
in  this  town,  and  its  destruction,  510  b.  c.,  el  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xii.  p. 
153,  seqq.  Cf.  also  on  Siris,  v.  44,  a.  rov  vrtpfvvroc  n "EXXr/vat 
k.t.X.  who  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  strength.  On  the  accus.  here, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 504,  obs.  2. 

b.  QdSun/oc  k.  r.  X.  On  the  power  of  Pheidon  I.,  748  b.  c.,  his 
introduction  of  a new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  his 
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depriving  the  Eleeans  of  their  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
cf.  Thirlw.  i.  c.  9,  p.  358,  and  c.  10,  p.  385,  also  H.  P.  A.  § 33.  Kai 
A£jjv  U Uaiov  k.  r.  A.  and  Laphanes  s.  of  Euphorion,  an  Asenianfrom 
the  city  of,  &c.  Azania,  a district  of  Arcadia  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 

c.  tuv  Xk oiraliuv — This  family  and  that  of  the  Aleuad®,  of  which 
it  w as  a branch,  w'ere  the  two  most  noble  in  Thessaly.  “ An 
Aleuas,  or  a Scopas,  were  upon  extraordinary  occasions  invested 
with  the  chief  command  in  war,  but  the  dignity  was  not  hereditary. 
The  spirit  of  most  of  the  states  of  Thessaly  was  aristocratic ; the 
Aleuad®  in  Larissa,  and  the  Scopadae  in  Cranon,  appear  in  par- 
ticular to  have  been  the  relics  of  royal  houses  retaining  the  charac- 
teristics of  Tyrannies,”  &c.  H.  P.  A.  § 178.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D., 
Aleuas,  Thirlw.  i.  c.  10,  p.  438,  and  v.  63,  b. 

Ch.  CXXVIII. — a.  Spyijc,  temper,  disposition,  turn  of  mind.  Cf. 
i.  73,  c.  lv  rp  ervveorol,  during  the  banquet,  while  feasting.  Schw. 
Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  on  the  word. 

b.  Kinpibilgm — On  Cypselus  and  his  descendants,  cf.  v.  92,  § 2, 

d.,  and  Thirlw.  i.  c.  10,  p.  419. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  'Of  <5i — rov  yapov,  and  when  the  appointed  day 
came  for  the  celebration  or  consummation  of  the  marriage.  W.  nara- 
cAunc,  from  placing  the  bride  on  the  coucn,  or  from  reclining  at  the 
marriage  feast.  On  the  double  gen.  here,  cf.  Jelf,  § 543,  1,  quoted 
in  vi.  2»  a. 

b.  Kai  rip  A lyopsvip  Iq  t6  ptaov.  and  on  whatever  might  happen  to  be 
the  subject  of  conversation  ; sermonibus  in  medio  propositis,  s.  coram 
reliquis  habitis.  B.  In  the  line  above,  wj  Si  air 6 Itiirvov  iyevovro, 
and  when  they  were  after  supper,  after  they  had  done  supper,  Jelf,  § 
620,  2,  ’Air 6.  Temporal.  Departure  from  a point,  after. 

c.  Karix^v  iroXXoy  to bg  aXXovc — greatly  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  rest ; occupying  them  in  observing  him  : or  it  may  mean  restrain- 
ing, deterring,  by  his  skill  in  the  art,  the  others  from  entering  into 
a contest  with  him.  Schw. 

d.  IppiXuav.  “ Each  department  of  the  Drama  had  a peculiar 
style  of  dance  suited  to  its  character.  That  of  Tragedy  was  called 
IppkXua ; that  of  Comedy,  eopJaJ- ; that  of  the  Satyric  drama,  ahavvic. 
Ok  Theatre,  p.  126.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  what  follows, 
that  the  tune  of  the  dance  here  spoken  of  was  of  the  Comic  or 
lascivious  kind,  in  which  sense  Hesychius,  quoted  by  Schw.,  says 
the  word  is  sometimes  used. 

e.  ipyiiaaro — aynparia  = iipypvQ.  Accus.  of  cognate  notion.  Jelf, 
§ 556,  b.  Cf.  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  344,  referring  to  this  passage. 
“ Peculiar  kinds  of  Lacedaemonian  dances  were  in  existence  at  tne 
time  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon ; they  consisted  as  well  of  motions  of 
the  hands  as  of  the  feet,  as  Aristoxenus  states  of  several  ancient 
national  dances.”  Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Sdltatio  and  Chorus. 

f.  hvo  roirrov  p lv  rovro  ovvopd^trai,  from  this  circumstance  there- 
fore this  proverb  took  its  origin. 

Ch.  C X XX.  —a.  iyyvui — vopoun  k.t.  A.  I betroth  my  daughter 
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according  to  (in  agreement  with)  the  customs  of  the  Athenians.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 634,  3,  c. 

Ch.  CXXXI. — <1.  K\uo9ivri£  6 rdf  <t>v\ag  k.  t.  X. — Cf.  notes  on  V. 
66,  seqq.,  and  on  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  y.  67,  a. 

b.  our df  rt  Sr)  k.  t.  X.  The  following  table,  for  the  better  part  of 
which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  Oxford  Chron.  Tables,  will 
show  the  genealogy  which  follows.  See  further  on  the  Alcmse- 
onida;,  refs  given  in  vi.  123,  a. 

ALCHaov. 

Megacles,  rival  of  PeUistratus,  i.  52. 

Alcmseon — 6 K poiaov  f < 7. o, . vi.  125. 

Megacles,  vi.  129,  married  Agariate,  d.  of  Clisthenea  of  8icjron. 

Clisthenes,  v.  66,  Hippocrates 
▼i.  131.  | 

Megacles  Agariate,  m.  Xanthippus,  a.  of 

Ariphron,  viii.  131. 

Dinomache,  m.  Cleinias,  Fancies,  who  was  guardian  and 
I viii.  17,  a.  2nd  cousin  to  Alcibi- 

Alcibiades.  odes. 

Ch.  CXXXII. — a.  Mara  Si  k . r. X.  On  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated in  this  and  the  following  chs,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  245. 
Tp&ua,  overthrow,  i.  18,  a. 

Ch.  CXXXIII. — a.  npooxvpa — a pretext.  Cf.  iv.  167,  b. 

b.  rg  fiakiora  ton  k.  r.  X.,  and  in  several  places  where  the  wall  was 
easy  of  assault,  there,  at  night,  it  was  raised  tp  double  its  original 
height,  ton,  Epic  and  Ion.  for  r)v,  “ was;”  in  Homer  used  as  a 
simple  imperfect ; in  Hdtus  it  denotes  a frequent  repetition.  Cf. 
i.  196,  vii.  1 19.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 217,  obs. 

Ch.  CXXXIV. — a.  ujro&icopov — an  under  priestess.  Cf.  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Zcitfopot. 

b.  9topo<p.  AijfUjTpOQ — cf.  ii.  171,  J.  and  refs,  ipeoc  ....  piyapov, 
cf.  i.  47,  a. 

Ch.  C XXXV. — a.  <p\avpwg  *x^v,  being  poorly  or  ill,  cf.  iii.  129,  b. 

b.  it  Karaxpr/oovrai — if  they  shall  put  to  death,  despatch,  cf.  iv. 
146,  a. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  8g  Oavarov  virayayitv  K.r.X.  — who,  having 
brought  a capital  charge  against  Miltiades  before  the  commons,  prose- 
cuted him  for  having  deceived  the  Athenians.  Oavarov.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
501,  obs.  1,  Causal  Gen.  The  fine  or  punishment  is  also  in  the 
genitive,  the  fine  being  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  offence. 
bird  r.  Sijp.  the  preposition  referring  to  his  being  set  below  the  judge, 
the  judgment-seat  being  raised.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii.  1,  a.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  tivinv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 501,  obs.  2.  See  H.  P.  A.  § 128 — 130, 
and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  ‘EncXtioia. 

b.  irpoKtiptvov  Si  aiirov  k.  t.  X.  “ He  was  brought  on  a couch  into 
court,  where  his  brother  Tisagoraa  pleaded  for  him  before  the 
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people,  which  sat  at  once  as  judge  and  as  sovereign.  As  judge  it 
condemned  him ; as  sovereign,  on  the  ground  of  his  services  at 
Marathon  and  at  Lemnos,  it  commuted  the  capital  penalty  for  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  he  could  not  immediately  raise  this  sum, 
he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  sore.” 
Thirlw.  ii.  p.  245.  In  his  discussion  of  the  justness  of  this  sen- 
tence, Thirlw.  hardly  seems  to  clear  the  Athenians  from  the  charge 
of  gross  ingratitude.  According  to  Plato,  in  the  Gorgias,  p.  516, 
E.,  quoted  by  W.,  Miltiades  was  at  first  condemned  to  be  thrown 
down  the  barathrum,  from  which,  after  all,  he  had  but  a narrow 
escape.  It  was  into  this  horrible  pit,  garnished  with  spikes  or  a 
grating  at  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  criminal,  and 
spiked  at  the  bottom  to  lacerate  or  kill  him,  that  the  Persian 
heralds  were  cruelly  thrown,  vii.  133.  Cf.  Wachsmuth,  ii.  p.  254. 
Much  of  the  same  kind  was  the  dungeon  now  shown  at  Rome  as 
the  Tullianum  Robur,  or  Career,  where  criminals  were  thrown. 
See  the  quotations  given  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Career. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  A rjpvov  K.T.\.  ITeXavyoi  K.  r.X.  See  on 
the  narrative  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  237  j on  the  Pelasgians,  &c.,  v.  26, 

a .,  i.  57,  a. , 94,  A.,  and  on  Hecataeus,  ii.  143,  a.,  and  D.  p.  85. 

b.  lTfX<iffyoi,  hrti  ti  k.  t.  X.  The  construction  of  what  follows  in 
this  ch.  is  noticed  by  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 631.  Anacolutha  take  place 
principally  when  the  principal  proposition  is  interrupted  by  a 
parenthesis.  After  longer  parentheses  the  principal  proposition 

itself  is  left  incomplete : Herod,  vi.  137.  IItXa<ryoi  k.  r.  X tire 

actKuic  ....  then  follows  a parenthesis,  tovto  y dp  ovk  1%u>  ypdoai, 
&c.,  containing  the  different  causes  assigned  oi  that  expulsion,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  to  the  commencement  of  c.  138,  ravra 
& ’Athjvaiot  \iyovai,  and  the  continuation  of  the  interrupted  pro- 
position, oi  ii  rifXaffyoi  ouroc,  &C. 

c.  iirti  rt  y&p  ISiXv  k.  t.  X.  See  Thirlw.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  38. 

d.  rt)v  'Ewiaicpowov,  the  nine  springs.  This  fountain,  which  was 
also  called  Callirhoe,  took  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Hymettus. 
The  water  was  conducted  by  the  Pisistratidae  into  Athens,  as  ap- 
pears from  Thucyd.  ii.  15,  and  distributed  through  nine  pipes.  See 
Smith’s  I).  of  A.,  Aqua  Ductus. 

Ch.  CXXXV1II. — a.  oi  ii  IIcAairyol  ovroi  *.  r.  X.  Cf.  iv.  145, 


and  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  237.  Ttwrijicovrcpovc  arrtadfuvoi,  placing 
their ffty-oared  galleys  in  convenient  positions. 

b.  r&c  rwv  ’A0ij vaihiv  yvvaTicac — “ It  is  worth  while  observing  that 
the  Athenians,  who  called  themselves  ’Atbp.aloi,  never  gave  their 
women  the  name  of  ’A9tivaTat,  because  Minerva  is  called  in  Homer 
’A9r)vaia.  They  designated  their  women  by  a periphrasis,  as  here, 
or  by  the  word  ’Aora'i,  because  Athens  was  called  'Aoru,  or  the 
city,  by  way  of  excellence.”  L.,  in  the  Oxfd.  Transl.  On  the 
festival  here  spoken  of  at  Brauron,  cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Brauronia. 

c.  cl  i»J  SiayiywoKouv  ....  iijOtv  7roi»;<Tou<Ti ; quulnam  facturi  essent 
hi  pueri,  quando  adulti  forent,  qui  jam  constitutum  habeant  sibi  in- 
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r teem  preesto  esse  contra  legitimarum  uxorum  pueros  atque  hit  relint 
dominari  f Schw.,  “ if  (thought  they)  these  boys  are  already  minded 
to  aid  each  other  against  the  children  of  our  legitimate  wives  and  are 
now  trying  to  domineer  over  them,  what,  forsooth,  will  they  not  do 
when  they  are  grown  to  man’s  estate  t ” 

d.  roif  ay  a Boavn  avipac,  *.  r.  X.  As  Thoas,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  preserved  by  Hypsipyle,  it  is  better,  either  with  B., 
to  translate,  their  husbands  who  came  with  Thoas  to  Lemnos,  or  with 
Schw.,  their  husbands  who  lived  with  Thoas,  i.  e.  in  his  time,  than 
with  L.  to  understand  that  Thoas  was  killed  as  well  as  the  others. 

e.  vivoyiarai  ....  hryivia  KaXiicOai.  Cf.  iEschyl.  Choeph.  631. 

Kasuv  Sc  irptaficvcrai  rb  Ar/yviov 
Aoyip'  yoarai  ii  SiyiroGcv  sara- 
rrrvarov  rjicaocv  Si  rtf 
rb  Suvbv  av  Arjyvtotcn  irqyatnv. 

Ch.  CXXXIX. — a.  ovre  yij  Kapirbv  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  iii.  65,  where  the 
same  calamities  are  imprecated  by  Cambyses,  and  Thirlw.  1. 1. 

Ch.  CXL. — a.  Irpailuv  aviyuv — The  Etesian  or  periodical  northerly 
tcinds.  “ They  blew  in  the  /Egean  40  days  from  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star."  Cf.  vii.  168,  and  ii.  20,  where  they  are  the  Egyptian  mon- 
soons, which  blew  from  the  north  all  the  summer.  S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  vifi  ....££  ’EX lc  rijv  Aijyvor,  “ From  Eleeos  in  the  Cher- 

sonese of  Thrace  to  Lemnos  is  only  38  G.  miles.”  R.  § 24,  p.  679. 
Cf.  also  iv.  86,  a. 

c.  'H  faun-lice.  The  name  of  the  town  Hephsestia,  as  also  ASthalia, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  arose  without  doubt  from  the  vol- 
canic nature  of  the  whole  place ; so  often  alluded  to  in  the  legends 
of  Lemnos  as  the  seat  of  Vulcan’s  forge.  Cf.  Soph.  Philoct  800. 
II.  i.  593 ; and  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Lemnos. 


BOOK  VII.  POLYMNIA. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  DARIUS — HIS  DEATH — SUCCESSION  OF  XF.RXF.S 
— HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  GREECE,  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THERMOPYL*. 

Ch.  I. — a.  nxapayycvov — from  xapatTmn,  to  sharpen,  or  whet; 
hence,  to  exasperate  or  enrage.  Cf.  Eurip.  Med.  156,  quoted  by 
Schw.  Kcivtf  roSc  yf)  xapaooov.  See  on  the  narrative,  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
15,  p.  248,  seqq. 

b.  v'tat — ships  of  war.  i.  q.  vrjiQ  yaspal,  cf.  vi.t48,  i.  2,  b.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  jrXoIa,  transports.  V. 
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c.  t)  ’Airttj  ISovitro — Asia  was  in  commotion.  8.  and  L.  D.  " For 
three  years  all  Asia  was  kept  in  a continual  stir:  in  the  fourth,  486 
b.  c.,  Darius  was  distracted  by  other  cares ; by  a quarrel  in  his 
family  and  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt.”  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  248.  On 
the  previous  chronology  of  the  war  and  the  events  that  led  to  it, 
cf.  vi.  46,  a.  On  the  subsequent  events  see  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell., 
or  the  Chronological  Table  m Long’s  Summary,  p.  162,  and  com- 
pare with  the  Oxfd  Tables,  or  the  Chronology  at  the  end  of  E. 
Hist,  of  Gr. 

Ch.  II.— a.  wf  Sit  fiiv  arroSiiavra  k.  t.  X.  “ For  the  preventing  of 
civil  war  in  the  empire,  it  was  an  ancient  usage  among  the  Per- 
sians, that,  before  their  king  went  out  to  any  dangerous  war,  his 
successor  should  be  declared.”  Prid.  Connect,  pt.  l.  bk.  iv.  The 
existence  of  this  law  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  Hdtus  alone.  W. 
Another  instance  of  it  occurs  in  i.  208,  e.,  Cyrus  committing  the 
kingdom  to  Cambyses  before  setting  out  against  the  Massage t® : 
so  in  Thucyd.  i.  9,  quoted  by  W.,  Eurystheus,  before  marching 
against  the  Heraclidse,  gives  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
Atreus. 

b.  i/oav  yip  Aap.  *.  r.  X.  On  the  children  and  wives  of  Darius  cf. 
iii.  88,  c.  On  the  right  of  succession  and  respect  to  the  family  of 
Cyrus  among  the  Persians,  cf.  iii.  2,  b.,  88,  a.,  and  the  refs  to  H. 

Ch.  III. — a.  Ai^iapijroc  k.  r. X.  Cf.  vi.  70. 

b.  irpo  f tavrov,  rather  than , or,  t»  preference  to  himself  potius  quam 
ipsum.  iEsch.  Sep.  c.  Th.  930.  SveSaiutav  irpb  icaaCrv  yvvauc&v.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 619,  3,  J. 

c.  jj  yip‘ kroeaa  rh  trav  Kparop.  See  H.  Persians,  ch.  ii.  p. 

229,  seqq. — “ Among  the  powerful  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  em- 
pire was  the  monstrous  corruption  of  the  court,  or  rather  of  the 
harem.  Every  thing  was  here  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
eunuchs,  of  the  reigning  queen,  or,  still  more,  of  the  queen-mother. 
It  is  necessary  to  nave  studied  in  the  Court  History  of  Ctesias  the 
character  and  violent  actions  of  an  Amytis  or  Amestris,  or  still 
more  a Parysatis,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  such 
a harem-government,  &c.  Cf.  also  p.  256,  ix.  109, 113,  and  Ctesias, 
Pers.  42,  &c.  As  the  selection  of  tne  heir  was  left  to  the  monarch, 
cf.  iii.  2,  b.,  and  his  decisions  were  commonly  influenced  by  his 
queen,  the  power  of  the  queen-mother  became  still  more  consider- 
able among  the  Persians  than  among  the  Turks.  As  the  education 
of  the  heir  to  the  crown  was  mainly  intrusted  to  his  mother,  she 
did  not  fail  early  to  instil  a spirit  of  dependence  on  her  wishes, 
from  which  the  future  king  was  rarely  able  to  emancipate  himself. 
The  narratives  of  Hdtus  and  Ctesias  respecting  the  tyrannical  in- 
fluence of  Parysatis,  Amestris,  and  others,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  fact.” 

Ch.  IV. — a.  oi iii  ot  IZiytvtro  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  iii.  142,  a.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne ; 485  b.  c. 
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The  authority  of  Hdtus  for  the  fact  of  Darius’  death  before  con- 
quering Egypt,  is  of  course  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Aristotle, 
Rhet  li.  c.  20,  who  asserts  the  contrary,  probably  because  it  suited 
his  purpose  as  a popular  example,  without  paying  much  regard  to 
historical  accuracy.  Thirlw. 

Ch.  V. — a.  6 Toiwv  SipKvc  '■  t.  X.  On  the  character  of  Xerxes 
cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  249.  On  Mardonius  cf.  vi.  43,  a.  c. 

b.  Ai<nrora,  Observe  that  this  title,  properly  used  by  a slave  to 
his  master,  is  here  used  by  a Persian  subject  to  his  sovereign ; who 
is  similarly  styled  in  vii.  35, 38,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  feeling  the  sub- 
ject nations  are  called  loiiXoi.  Cf.  vii.  9,  96,  ix.  48.  B.  Cf.  on  the 
treatment  of  the  conquered  nations,  iii.  117,  b.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  218,  seqq.  On  the  leading  idea  contained  in  ix.  116,6.,  cf. 

p.  260. 

c.  ovrot  ftiv  . . . ngwpof. — this  speech  of  his  was  of  a revengeful 
nature,  had  revenge  in  view,  B.,  or,  was  a plea  for  vengeance.  S.  and 
L.  D.  TrapivBi]Kt)v  Ti/vSt,  the  following  digression.  Cf.  vii.  171. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  KaTipyaaaro — either,  he  overcame,  conquered  the  re- 
luctance of  Xerxes,  or,  understanding  & ijiovXiro,  he  accomplished 
what  he  desired,  Schw.,  quoted  by  B.  he  prevailed  over,  persuaded ; 
S.  and  L.  D. 

6.  'AXtvaituiv  k.t.X.  “The  Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads, 
either  because  they  thought  their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to 
increase  it  by  becoming  vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their 
emissaries  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
15,  p.  250.  Cf.  vi.  127,  c. 

c.  irpoaiDptyovri  oi,  applied  themselves  eagerly  to  him,  or,  were  press 
ing  or  urgent  on  him.  Much  in  the  same,  but  in  hardly  so  strong, 
a sense,  is  irpooupipsTo  used  in  this  ch.  Schw.  On  Onomacritus 
and  his  trade  in  oracles,  see  the  remarks  of  Thirlw.  1.  1.  huOirtiv, 
most  probably,  one  who  puts  into  order,  or,  one  who  collects  and 
arranges  oracles.  Lobeck  quoted  by  B. 

d.  Ifiiroduiv — inserting,  interpolating.  On  the  verses  ascribed  to 
Museeus,  cf.  v.  90,  6. 

e.  xariXtyi  tuiv  ypncpuiv — quoted,  or,  recited  some  of  his  oracles. 
Gen?  Partit.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 533,  3,  quoted  in  iv.  135,  6.  On  the  opt. 
inrUoiro  with  the  participle  oe<u£,  expressing  a frequently  recurring 
action,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 521. 

f.  iXiye  rov  rt  ‘EXX?j(Tjrovrov  ....  iSijyfo/itvof.  “ Sometimes,  when 
two  actions  are  expressed,  one  of  W'hich  has  a greater  extent  and 
comprehends  the  other,  the  latter  is  put  in  the  participle,  where 
we  should  have  put  the  finite  verb.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.'  § 556,  obs.  1. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  Stvrtpip  piv  irii  k.t.X.  The  revolt  of  Egypt,  486 
b.  c.— Again  subjected  by  Xerxes,  484  b.  c.  Inarus  revolts  in  460 
b.  c.,  and  overthrows  Achoemenes.  Cf.  E.  Orient.  H.  Chron.  Tabl. — 
An  event  that  dates  after  the  close  of  Hdtus’  history ; cf.  i.  130,  6. 
On  Achatmenes,  and  the  events  in  Egypt  in  connexion  with  him, 
cf.  iii.  12,  6. 
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Ch.  VIII. — a.  EfpStjc  ££....  evWoyov  ijrucXjjrov  ....  liroiitro,  B. 
cautions  the  reader  against  supposing  that  it  was  a common  cus- 
tom among  the  Persians  for  the  monarch  to  summon  such  an 
assembly  as  we  here  read  of ; or,  that  such  an  assembly  was  legally 
recognised  among  them.  The  monarch  was  of  course  despotic; 
and  a council  of  the  nature  here  mentioned,  if  in  reality  ever  sum- 
moned, met  rather  to  deliberate  on  the  manner  in  which  a project 
should  be  executed,  than  to  discuss  whether  it  should  be  executed. 
In  the  words,  “if  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  story  told 
by  Hdtus,  about  the  deliberations  held  in  the  Persian  cabinet,” 
Thirlw.  appears  to  entertain  a well-grounded  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  narration.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  such  an  episode 
is  so  much  in  character  with  the  genius  of  our  author,  bearing,  as 
it  does,  no  small  resemblance  to  a discussion  among  the  heroes  of 
his  favourite  Homer,  and  is  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  Greek 
ideas,  that  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  we  owe  the  present 
ch.  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  our  author’s  mind,  than  to  any  correct 
information  that  he  was  likely  to  have  received  on  the  subject. 
Cf.  iii.  80,  a.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  258.  “Another  consequence 
of  such  a system,  viz.  the  harem-government,  cf.  vii.  3,  e.,  was  the 
insignificance  of  any  thing  that  could  be  properly  called  a council 
of  state.  Affairs  of  public  importance  were  discussed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  seraglio,  under  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
favourite  wife,  and  the  eunuchs.  It  was  only  on  occasions  of  great 
expeditions  being  meditated,  or  the  like,  that  councils  were  neld 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  which  t^e  satraps,  the  tributary  princes, 
and  tne  commanders  of  the  forces  w’ere  invited.  Herod,  vii.  8, 
viii.  67.  The  principal  question  was  for  the  most  part  already 
settled,  and  the  debate  respected  only  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Even  in  this  point,  however,  the  despotic  character  of 
the  government  manifested  itself ; since  he  wrho  gave  any  advice, 
was  obliged  to  answ'er  for  its  issue ; and  in  case  of  ill  success  the 
penalty  fell  on  his  own  head.” 

b.  § 1.  our’  aurof  ear^y  hoopai  k.  r.  X. — neither  will  I go  before,  or, 
lead  the  way  in  establishing  this  law  among  you.  yrpfpgaapiv  fr. 
arptp ijw,  cf.  i.  190,  we  have  remained  quiet.  B.  Cf.  ix.  53,  drpt- 
MaC  d\ov  rb  orparoir.  they  kept  quiet,  or,  halted  the  army. 

c.  § 2.  raj  'A 9l)vag,  o'i  yt  ipe  k.  t.  X.  The  mascul.  oi  refers  to 
'AQqvaioi  understood  from  ’AOr/vaf.  Cf.  vi.  92,  b.  ovk  t&yiviTo  oi. 
Cf.  iii.  142,  a. 

d.  §3.  yrjv  rgv  TlcpaiSa  k.  t.  X. — We  shall  make  the  heavens  the 
only  limits  to  the  Persian  dominion  ; more  literally,  we  shall  render, 
or  display  the  land  of  Persia  bordering,  or,  abutting  on,  i.  e.  bounded 
by,  the  heavens  alone  ; for  the  <sun  will  look  down  upon  no  country 
bordering  upon  ours,  but  I shall  make  the  whole  of  them,  &c.  &c.  A 
few  lines  above,  dydprmiai  orpar.  I am  prepared  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion. Cf.  i.  90,  a. 
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e.  § 4.  iv  tffurkpov.  in  our  land,  among  us.  Cf.  i.  35,  d.  On  lipa 
tA  rifiiMT.  cf.  iii.  84,  a.,  vi.  41,  a. 

f.  riOr/fti  rb  irpayya  if  ptoov,  I lay  the  matter  before  you  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Cf.  vi.  129,  6. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  krritto  k.  r.  X.  You  have  hit  the  right  points,  sermons 
tuo  rerum  acu  tetigisti.  Schw.  rarayiXaeai  tj/jlv — On  the  dative 
here,  instead  of  the  gen.,  cf.  Jelf,  § 589,  3,  § 629,  obs.,  and  cf.  iii. 
155,  vii.  146. 

b.  iov\ovt  ixoptv — Cf.  vii.  5,  5.  B.  calls  attention  to  the  boastful 
exaggeration  of  this  assertion.  Of  the  Sacians,  that  is,  the  Scy- 
thians, (cf.  vii.  64,  6.,)  only  a part  obeyed  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  93, 
d. ; only  a very  small  part  of  India,  iii.  98  j and  of  the  Ethiopians 
only  those  close  to  Egypt,  iii.  97. 

c.  § 2.  oi)t  i)\9ov  tovtov  \6yov  Oort  yaxeoOai — nunquam  ad  pus 
rei  rationem  et  caussam,  tit  mecum  in  certamen  descenderent,  venisse. 
W.  they  did  not  even  come  to  the  matter  or  consideration  of  that,  i.  e. 
they  never  so  much  as  entertained  the  notion  of  fighting.  Cf.  iii.  99,  b. 
According  to  Schw.,  if  tovtov  \6yov  — Ip  rovro. 

d.  § 3.  imXigvat — having  softened  down,  smoothed  over  the  speech  of 
Xerxes.  Cf.  viii.  142,  d.  Xcyvay  k.  t.  X.  smoothing  over,  putting  a 
fair  appearance  on  the  speech  of  Mardonius. 

Ch.  X. — a.  § 1.  iieirtp  rbv  xpvobv  rov ....  rbv  Aytiw.  As  un- 
alloyed gold  cannot  be  aistinguished  from  alloyed  by  being  rubbed 
upon  it,  it  is  agreed  by  Schw.,  B.,  and  Creuzer,  that  by  vaparpi^. 
AW.  xpvmp  must  be  understood,  not,  when  we  have  rubbed  it  upon 
other,  i.  e.  alloyed  gold,  but,  when  we  have  rubbed  it,  (viz.  upon  a 
touchstone,  tic  fiaoavov,  the  lapis  Lydius,)  with  or  beside  other  gold  ; 
i.  e.  we  know  the  pure  from  the  alloyed  by  rubbing  them  both  upon  a 
touchstone,  and  seeing  the  difference  of  the  marks  they  leave.  So  also 
S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  iyw  SI  eat  irarpi  K.  r.  X.  Cf.  iv.  83. 

b.  § 2.  *a!  tr)  <Tvvr)vtu :c — Aoristus  h.  1.  latius  patet.  Verte  acct- 
dere  sane  potest ; it  may  in  truth  come  to  pass,  &c.  Nun  kann  es 
sich  zutragen.  Lange.  B. 

c.  ovkuv  Ayforipy  ofi  ixuipytrt.  well  then,  put  the  case,  that  they  do 
not  succeed  in  both  ways  ; i.  e.  both  by  land  and  sea.  See  the  able 
discussion  on  the  Greek  Aorist  in  Sheppard’s  Theophrastus,  Ap- 
pend. i.  Its  use  here  seems  to  come  under  the  head  there  men- 
tioned in  p.  267»  as  denoting  an  action  possible  at  some  time, 
and  not  tied  down  to  a particular  instance,  actually  occurring. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  observed  that  the  passage  is 
noticed  in  Jelf,  § 403, 2 (cf.  also  § 860,  8).  He  says,  The  Aorist 
is  also  used,  like  the  Pft,  to  express  future  events  which  must' 
certainly  happen.  The  absence  of  any  definite  notion  of  time 
expresses  yet  more  forcibly  than  the  Pft.  the  inevitable,  and, 
as  it  were,  actual  development  of  that  which  as  yet  is  future.  Cf. 
Horn.  II.  iv.  160 — 162,  Awinaav.  So  here  ovkuv  Ayfor.  it  succeeds 
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not  in  both  points,  so  much  must  be  considered  as  certain  as  if  it 
already  happened.  Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  303,  IZhrpaZav.  Eur.  Med.  78, 
airuXaptaff . ap',  there  quoted. 

d.  § 3.  wavrdioi  iyivovTo  ....  Itopivot — tried  all  sorts  of  ways,  used 
every  means,  in  their  entreaties  to  the  Ionians,  &c.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 690, 
I,  iii.  124,  a.,  ix.  109,  e.  On  Histieeus,  cf.  iv.  137-  Siipyaoro  &v, 
cf.  ix.  Ill,  cf . hr'  avlpi  yt  evl  k.t.X.,  that  the  whole  state  of  the 
Persians  was  in  the  power  of,  or  depended  on  one,  single  man.  Cf. 
viii.  29,  b. 

e.  § 5.  out l Iq. ... . KviZu ; The  verb  favraZeoQai,  which  some- 
times means  to  appear,  as  in  iv.  124,  here  signifies,  to  show  them- 
selves with  pride,  to  make  a show,  or  parade  : tnsignem  aliquam  pree 
se  speciem  ferre  atque  ostentare.  kvIZuv,  to  grate , or  irritate,  here, 
to  provoke,  or  arouse  the  jealousy  of.  Schw.  On  the  sentiment, 
cf.  Hot.  ii.  Od.  x.  9,  “ Ssepius  ventis,”  &c.,  and  iEsch.  Pers®,  817 
— 831,  ed.  Diod.  B.  See  remarks  in  Introd.  p.  v.,  and  D.  p.  130. 

f.  \7.  fkavpuiQ  asoiiHv,  male  audire — to  be  injuriously  or  ill  spoken 
of.  B. 

g.  tiiafidkr)  yap  hm  luvorarov.  Cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  76,  ed.  Dissen, 
apaxov  Kasov  dptpoTtpou;  SiajioXiav  virtxpaiiruc  K.T.X.  W.  And  the 
comment,  of  Dissen,  voL  ii.  p.  197*  ph  • • • yionrai.  Ne  igitur  sic 
unquam  fiat,  let  it  not  so  happen,  may  it  never  so  come  to  pass.  B.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 420,  a 

h.  § 8.  hpiuip  Si  ap<pcrf  pu)v  vapapa\\oplvuiv  tA  rlsva.  while  both  of  us, 

i.  e.  let  both  of  us,  expose  our  children  to  peril,  viz.  of  the  war,  B. ; but 
from  what  follows,  irapaftaWtaQai  would  seem  better  understood  of 
risking,  staking  our  children,  to  suffer,  or  not,  according  as  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  respective  fathers  are  fulfilled.  Cf.  on  what  im- 
mediately follows,  viL  8,  a. 

i.  virb  kvvwv  rt  k.t.X. — tom  to  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds.  Cf. 
Aristoph.  Av.  338  and  354 ; Horat.  Epod.  v.  99,  “ Poet  insepulta 
membra  different  lupi,  et  Esquilin®  alites.”  Virg.  ASn.  ix.  485, 
“ Heu,  temt  ignotd,  canibus  data  prseda  Latinis  alitibusque,  jaces.” 
V.  and  W.  And  commencement  of  the  Iliad. 

j.  ft  at  yt — When  in  disjunctive  sentences  a pronoun  is  to  be  re- 
peated, yt  is  added  to  it  in  the  second  sentence,  to  mark  the  iden- 
tity. Cl  Horn.  Od.  iii.  214.  Jelf,  § 735,  a yvbvra — when  you 
(Mardonius)  have  learnt  or  found  out.  Rightly  referred  by  Lange, 
quoted  by  B.,  to  Mardonius — und  dann  wirst  du  erkannt  haben. 
avayivenmic,  you  persuade,  as  in  i.  68. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  p vo  it  at  pnltva  k.  r.  X.  this  shall  save  you  from  receiv- 
ing any  fitting  reward  for,  &c.,  any  reward  such  as  you  deserve,  for 
&c.  On  the  Infin.  here  without  the  article,  as  the  object  of  the 
verb,  cf.  Jelf,  § 664. 

b.  yt)  ydp  tlijv  Ik  Aapiiov  k.t.X.  The  following  is  the  Genealogy 
in  Schw.  and  L.  from  Gale,  with  some  slight  alteration : — 
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Aebsmene* 

Teispes 

I 

Cambyses 

Cyras. 

Cambyses,  husband  of  Mandane 
Cyrus,  founder  of  the  Monarchy 
Cambyses,  died  at  Ecbatana. 


Whether  this  is  altogether  correct,  or  whether  some  confusion  may 
not  have  arisen  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  names,  appears 
doubtful.  Any  how,  as  B.  observes,  Darius  is  to  be  considered  as 
descended  from  the  same  royal  house  as  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  Cf. 
also  the  refs  in  vii.  2,  b. 

c.  'Iva  Kai  rb  !av6v  ....  fid9aj,  said  ironically : that  I may  learn  of 
what  nature  is  the  evil  which  I forsooth  am  to  suffer — what  so  terrible 
a calamity  it  is  which  you  are  predicting  for  me.  Schw.  On  bov\t>c 
cf.  vii.  5,  b. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  vvkt'i  St  j3ovXijv  StSoiit,  subaudi  euvnp,  deliberating 
with  himself  at  night.  Schw.  On  the  Dat.  of  time,  cf.  Jelf,  § 606. 
IkviZi,  cf.  vii.  10,  e. 

b.  mf/ iv  roifivh  k.  r.  X.  W.  thinks  that  he  finds  in  iEsch.  Pers. 
93, — SoXoprfriv  S’  airArav  9iov  ri(  avrjp  Ovard;  a\bZn ; an  allusion  to 
this  vision,  ovrt  6 ovyyvwo6ptv6$  aoi  irapa,  nor  ts  there  to  be  found 
any  one  to  agree  with  you,  there  is  none  who  will  approve  your  change 
of  design.  Schw.  Cf.  iii.  99. 

Ch.  XIII. — a.  <ppivS>v  rt  ydp  . . . atrs^ovrai — for  I am  no!  as  yet 
come  to  the  perfection  of  my  understanding,  my  intellectual  faculties  ; 
and  those  who  persuade  me  to  take  these  affairs  in  hand,  i.  e.  to  under- 
take this  expedition,  are  never  absent  from  me.  Schw.  Cf.  Thirlw. 
1. 1.  “ But  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  various 

passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should  prosecute  his  father’s 
plans  of  conquest  and  revenge.” 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  Avaoxganv.  Cf.  v.  106,  a. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  oh  rip  wp <i>rip  ot  niXivapan  vnOopevoi — Cunctabatur 
fortasse  in  regio  solio  sedere  Artabanus,  quoniam  Persis  in  sella 
regis  consedisse  capitale  foret,  Alexandro  apud  Curtium  viii.  4, 
auctore.  W.  On  the  court  and  person  of  the  king,  see  the  section 
in  H.  Persians,  ch.  ii.  p.  230,  seqq.,  particularly  p.  255, 259,  seqq. 
Cf.  also  i.  188,  c. 

b.  § 1.  "laov  ktivo  k.t.  X.  The  same  sentiment  occurs  in  Livy 
xxii.  29,  “Ssepe  ego  audivi,”  &c. ; in  Cicero,  pro  Ciuentio,  31, 


Teases 

Ariaramnes,  or  Aruunnes 

Arsames 

Hystaapes 

Darius 

I 

Xerxes. 
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“ Sapientissimum  esse,”  &c.,  quoted  by  L. ; and  in  Hesiod,  Opp. 
et  D.  291,  293,  quoted  by  V. 

c.  ra  at  *ai  ap<pArtpa  irtpipKovra,  Schneider,  quoted  by  Schw., 
constructs  opiX.  av6.  icac.  a<pdXX.  <n  mpiriKovra  ravra  ap<pAnpa,  the 
society  of  evil  men  overthrows  your  judgment , though  you  possess,  or, 
attain  to,  both  these  qualities.  B.  finds  fault  with  this,  and  makes 
ok  accusat.  after  irtpipKovra ; thus,  opiX.  avQ.  sax.  otp.  ravra  apQonpa 
trtpigKovra  et,  overthrows  both  these  qualities  which  attach  to  you,  or, 
with  S.  and  L.  D.,  which  have  fallen  to  thy  lot.  Cf.  also  vi.  86,  a., 
and,  on  the  sentiment,  1 Cor.  xv.  33. 

d.  § 3.  tpavijvat  St  ohSiv — rj  ov — ovSe  n yaXXov,  On  the  repetition 
of  oil  after  i),  quam,  cf.  Jelf,  § 749,  3,  quoted  in  iv.  118,  d. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  iXnlZ uiv  SipKta  ....  ovSiv,  expecting  that  he  would 
demonstrate  that  what  Xerxes  said  was  naught,  show  the  futility  of 
what  Xerxes  said.  Schw. 

b.  ritiirb  ovtipov — As  to  all  that  is  here  told  us  of  the  vision,  Schw. 
and  L.  agree  in  considering  it  a device  of  Mardonius  or  the  Pisis- 
tratidae ; an  idea  which  never  entered  into  the  unsuspicious  mind 
of  Hdtus.  Thirlw.  also,  l.  1.,  seems  to  think  “ we  may  suspect  the 
arts  and  influence  of  the  Magian  priesthood  had  been  set  to  work 
by  the  adversaries  of  Artabanus.” 

, c.  oiirt — KarairpoiZtat  t.  r.  X. — nec  impune  feres,  qui  infecta  reddere 
studeas,  qua  fieri  oportet.  Jelf,  § 689,  q.  v.  nor  shaU  thou  at  the 
present  escape  with  impunity  for  endeavouring,  & c.  Cf.  iii.  36,  b. 

Ch.  XVIII. — a.  sal  8c,  for  sai  ovro c,  cf.  Jelf,  § 816,  3,  a.  iowv 
t}St)  iroXXa  rt  k.  r.  X. — On  the  sentiment,  cf,  Thucyd.  ii.  98,  iroXAd  Si 
sat  arparomSa  k.  t.  X.  V. 

b.  ry  r)\uciy — your  youthful  passion : cf.  iii.  36,  a.  On  the  expe- 
ditions spoken  of  in  the  next  sentence,  cf.  i.  214,  iii.  25,  iv.  1,  85. 
arpipiZovra,  remaining  quiet,  bellis  supersedens.  W.  Cf.  i.  185,  190. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  tpipuv  ....  ygv,  related,  referred,  to  the  whole 
earth.  B. 

Ch.  XX.— a.  lirl  plv  rtootpa  ina  n.r.X.  “Darius  occupied  three 
years  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  expedition  to 
Greece;  vii.  1.  In  the  fourth,  Egypt  revolted,  ch. 4 ; and  in  the 
following  year,  which  was  the  fifth  from  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
that  prince  died.  Xerxes  employed  four  years  in  making  prepar- 
ations, and  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  set  out.  After  a long  march 
he  arrived  at  Sardis,  where  he  passed  the  winter ; ch.  32.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  he  went  to  Abydos,  ch.  37,  and  from 
thence  into  Greece.  It  follows  from  this  calculation  that  Xerxes 
did  not  pass  into  Greece  until  the  eleventh  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  This  agrees  with  Thucydides,  who  says,  i.  18,  that 
this  prince  undertook  the  expedition  on  the  tenth  year  after  that 
battle.”  This  is  W.’s  calculation ; but  it  appears  erroneous  in 
taking  larparriX.  to  refer  to  Susa.  See  the  following  note. 

b.  irkprrrip  St  ini  avopivq , — quinto  autem  volvente,  s.  procedente 
anno ; during  the  course  of  the  fifth  year.  W.  As  the  fifth  year  was 
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waning,  drawing  to  its  close.  S.  and  L.  D.  from  avu  radical  form  of 
Avvw. — “ Clinton,”  quoted  by  Long,  Summary,  p.  162,  “ understands 
l?rpanjXdrte  k.  t.  X.  to  refer  to  the  march  from  Sardis,  not  from 
Susa;  which  is  probably  the  correct  interpretation.”  Cf.  also 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  253.  See  the  Chronological  Table,  founded  on 
Clinton,  at  the  end  of  his  Summary,  throughout.  On  the  pre- 
parations for  these  monstrous  expeditions,  cf.  iv.  83,  b.,  and  H. 
there  quoted. 

c.  rov  M vrrdv  k.  t.  X.  cf.  vii.  7.  On  the  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians,  cf.  iv.  1,  85;  on  the  Scythian  and  Cim- 
merian, L 15,  103,  it.  11,  12,  and  notes;  and  on  ra  aw  rfjt  ’Auiijf, 
i.  6,  a. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  Avrat  al  wanm  «. r. X.  “And  thus  Xerxes,  as 
was  foretold  by  Daniel,  xi.  2,  having  by  his  strength  and  through  his 
great  riches  stirred  up  all  the  then  known  habitable  world  against 
the  realm  of  Grecia,"  that  is,  all  the  West  under  the  command  of 
Hamilcar,  and  all  the  East  under  his  own,  he  did,  in  the  5th  year 
of  his  reign,  which  was  the  10th  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  set 
out  from  Susa  to  begin  the  war,  and  having  marched  as  far  as 
Sardis  he  wintered  there."  Prid.  Conn.  cm.  481.  On  vtag  and 
w\oia,  cf.  vii.  1,  b.  With  regard  to  the  alliance  between  Xerxes  and 
Carthage  alluded  to  by  Priaeaux,  about  which  Hdtus  does  not  say 
one  word,  read  without  fail  D.  p.  137 — 140. 

b.  sal  rovro  giv,  The  formula  rovro  giv  in  Hdtus  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  irpHrov  giv,  now  in  the  1st  place,  to  begin  then,  or, 
now  first  he  did  as  follows.  It  responds  either  to  rovro  It,  and  this 
next,  in  the  2nd  place,  or  to  some  equivalent  phrase  in  a subsequent 
clause ; as  in  this  place  rovro  giv  answers  to  wapuncivaiiro  it  cat 
5rrXa  c.  r.  X.  in  the  beginning  of  c.  25.  Schw. 

c.  wpotrirraiauvniv  ....  'AOwv,  Cf.  vi.  44,  and  notes. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  tv  it  rip  loBgtf  Tovrip  c.  r.  X.  On  these  cities,  cf. 
Thucyd.  iv.  109,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  are  taken  by 
Brasidas. 

Ch.  XXIII. — a.  ’Qpvooov  it  Hi  k.  r. X.  That  a canal  was  cut 
through  the  isthmus  of  Mt  Athos,  Monte  Santo,  about  the  distance 
of  a mile  and  a half,  does  not  appear  to  be  doubted  by  Thirlw.  L L 
Thucydides,  who  lived  a considerable  time  on  his  Thracian  pro- 
perty, at  no  great  distance,  speaks  of  it  without  any.  marks  of  dis- 
credit, euro  rov  fiamXeug  liopvygarog,  iv.  109.  The  same  testimony 
is  also  borne  to  its  reality  by  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Lysias,  quoted 
by  Mitford,  ch.  8.  Modern  travellers,  however,  are  at  variance. 
Count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  tom.  ii. 
pt  i.  p.  145,  quoted  by  Schw.,  declares  that  sufficiently  clear  traces 
of  the  ancient  canal  can  yet  be  discovered;  while  Cousinery, 
whose  travels  B.  refers  to,  and  others,  deny  that  any  vestige  of  it 
is  to  be  seen.  Juvenal’s  allusion  to  it  as  an  example  of  Greek 
mendacity  is  well  known.  “ He  ranks  it,”  Arrowsmith,  Eton 
Geog.  p.  336,  observes,  “ with  the  other  fables  to  which  the  ex-x 
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pedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise ; but  its  existence  is  too  well  attested 
by  Hdtus  and  subsequent  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  it 
which  are  yet  visible,  to  be  considered  as  a subject  of  doubt.  The 
canal  commenced  at  Sane,  and  was  1|  miles  long.”  Cf.  also  Athos 
in  the  National  Cyclopaedia.*  (Knight.) 

b.  vyoivor.  rroiyaap.  drawing  or  marking  a line  by  a rope.  Cf.  i. 
189,  199.  f nl  fiuOpuiv — upon  ladders,  or  steps.  Cf.  i.  183.  B. 

Ch.  XXV. — a.  'oTrXa  (ivfiktva — cables  of  the  bybias,  or  Cyperus 
Papyrus,  as  in  vii.  36.  Cf.  also  ii.  92,  e.  W.  On  “ the  magazines 
of  food  necessarily  prepared,  in  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  to  pass,  long  before,  while  further  supplies  followed  the  army 
by  sea,”  see  the  very  interesting  section  in  H.’s  Persians,  ch.  ii.  p. 
282,  seqq.,  quoted  from  in  iv.  83,  b.  It  treats  particularly  of  this 
expedition,  and  should  be  read  through. 

b.  AtvKtjv  'Aktt'iv — A small  town  and  shore,  so  called  probably 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  sand,  on  the  Propontis ; where  now',  ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  stands  the  fort  of  Saint  George.  Eion,  Con- 
tessa,  or  Rendina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  KpiraXwv — “ This  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  present  Erekli,  as  it  lay  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Halys,  in  Cappadocia,  and  in  the  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis, 
through  Celanse  and  Colossse,  which  was  the  king’s  route.”  R. 
p.  319.  “A  general  rendezvous  was  then  appointed,  which,  in 
the  case  of  Xerxes’  armament,  wTas  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Hither  all  the  contingents  came,  conducted  by  leaders  of  their  own 
race.  These,  however,  were  allowed  no  authority  in  actual  war, 
the  officers  being  taken  exclusively  from  the  Persians.  This  was 
a privilege  reserved  for  the  conquering  nation,  as  was  the  case  also 
among  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,”  &c.  H.  L l.  p.  283.  On  the 
Sjrap^oi,  satraps,  cf.  i.  153,  b.,  v.  32,  a.,  iii.  127,  o.  and  refs.  On 
the  gifts,  see  refs  in  vii.  8,  e. 

b.  KarappriKTijc.  This  river  was  also  called  the  Marsyas.  From 
its  rushing  over  the  rocks  with  great  noise,  it  was  thus  called  the 
Waterfall,  or  Cataract.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Marsyas. 

c.  Mapavtu  auKoc — the  skin  of  Marsyas.  The  story  of  Marsyas 
is  told  in  Ovid,  Met  vi.  382.  “ The  fable  admits  of  a rational  ex- 
planation : the  flute  cast  awray  by  Minerva,  and  Marsyas  punished 
by  Apollo,  are  intended  to  denote  the  preference  given  at  some 
particular  period  by  some  particular  Greek  race,  with  whom  the 
mythus  originated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of  the  flute ; 
or,  in  other  w'ords,  to  the  Citharaedic  over  the  Auletic  art.  Apollo, 
inventor  and  improver  of  the  lyre,  engaged  in  a stubborn  conflict 
with  Marsyas,  representative  of  the  double  flute,  which  was  a 
Phrygian  or  Asiatic  invention,  Apollo  conquers ; that  is,  the  flute 

* 11  The  canal  of  Xerxes  can  still  be  traced  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf  M. 
Santo  to  the  bay  of  Erso  in  the  G.  of  Contessa,  with  the  exception  of  about  200  yards 
in  the  middle,  where  the  ground  has  no  appearance  of  being  touched.  It  is  probable 
that  the  central  part  was  filled  up  afterwards  to  allow  a more  ready  passage  into  and 
out  of  the  peninsula.” 
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was  regarded  -by  the  Greeks  as  a barbarian  instrument,  and,  ban- 
ished from  the  hymns  and  festivals  of  the  gods,  could  only  find 
admittance  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies  and  chorus  of  the  Drama.”  Wieland’s  Att.  Mus.  i.  131, 
quoted  in  Marsyas,  Class.  Diet.  So  also  the  article  Marsyas,  in 
Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog. 

Cm.  XXVII. — a.  rg  dpntXip.  This  vine  was  afterwards  carried 
away  from  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Antigonus,316  B.c.,  about  165  years 
after  the  interview  of  Xerxes  with  Pythius.  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48.  L. 

Cii.  XXVIII. — a.  apyvpiav  piv  k.t.X.  Reckoning  the  talent, 
according  to  Hussey,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.,  at  £243  15#., 
the  2000  talents  = £487.500.  The  Daric,  or  gold  stater,  was  worth 
20  Attic  drachmae,  that  is,  16#.  3d.,  reckoning  the  drachma  at  9f<& 
Cf.  Hussey,  and  Arnold’s  note  on  Thucyd.  viii.  28.  Consequently 
4,000,000  Darics  = £3,250,000,  and  7000  Darics  = £5687  1#- 

Ch.  XXIX.— a.  avpfiaXieOai  xpiyiaTa,  cf.  iii.  135,  c. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  Kvcpapa — supposed  by  Mannert,  vi.  3, 131,  quoted 
in  Class.  Diet.,  to  be  identical  with  the  Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus,  on 
the  confines  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  See  on  the  district  here 
mentioned  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  73,  and  note. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  ini  Kapijjc,  toicards  Caria.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 633,  1,  b., 
on  in  1 with  the  gen.,  “ motion  towards  a place  or  thing.  The  geni- 
tive represents  the  place  as  something  aimed  at,  the  desire  ante- 
cedent to  the  motion.”  U pvpixtit  k.t.X.  That  Hdtus  here  speaks 
of  an  artificial  species  of  honey  is  manifest;  but  how  it  was  pre- 
pared from  the  tamarisk  (pvpiKijt)  is  hard  to  be  understood.  Pos- 
sibly some  other  plant  was  intended.  Artificial  honey  is  also 
spoken  of  in  iv.  194,  h. 

b.  piXtShivip  aOavdrtp  ivSpi  ini rpiipat,  having  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  band  of  the  Immortals.  W.  and  B.  The  explan- 
ation of  Schw.,  one  whose  successor  was  appointed  in  case  of  death, 
so  that  the  office  might  never  be  vacant,  seems  to  me  far-fetched, 
though  followed  by  S.  and  L.  D.  On  the  Immortals,  cf.  vii.  83,  a. 
it  to  drrrv  twv  A vodv,  the  capital  of  the  Lydians.  So  Athens  was 
called  aorv,  urbs.  B. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  nXrjv  ovri  it  'AGijvat  k.t.X.  Cf.  vii.  133.  On 
earth  and  water,  cf.  iv.  126,  b.  Sunva.  “ For  the  king  and  his  suite 
banquets  were  provided  long  before,  and  with  such  an  unbounded 
expense  that  this  alone  sufficed  to  ruin  the  cities  which  furnished 
them.  This  also  was  a consequence  of  the  idea  that  the  monarch 
wras  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  that  his  provinces  contained ; and 
the  Persians  understood  this  so  literally  as  to  carry  away  with  them 
the  costly  utensils  of  plate  displayed  on  these  occasions.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  idea  of  a regular  encampment  could  not 
be  entertained  in  the  case  of  such  enormous  hosts:  the  king  and 
his  great  men  indeed  had  their  tents ; but  the  army  at  large  bi- 
vouacked under  the  open  heavens,  the  necessary  consequence  being 
a multitude  of  diseases.”  H.  1. 1.  p.  284. 
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Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  M aivTov  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  note  a. on  the  following  ch. 

b.  Zuvra  irpbg  oavila  iierraaoaAivoav — nailed  him  alive  to  a plank. 
Cf.  ix.  Ilf),  120. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  t£  'Afiviov,  XtjOTov  ....  Matfurou.  On  the 
construction  and  position  of  the  bridges,  cf.  ch.  36,  infr.  and 
notes,  &c.,  the  discussion  in  R.,  § vi.  p.  115,  and  the  map  there. 
On  the  position  of  these  bridges  and  towns,  he  writes  as  follows, 
p.  119: — “There  seems  to  be  no  question,  that  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes,  or  rather  bridges,  for  there  were  two,  over  the  Hellespont, 
were  placed  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  14  or  15  miles 
above  the  entrance  from  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  old  castles  of  the  Dardanelles.  At  this  part  of  the  strait 
stood  Sestos,  on  the  European  side ; Abydos,  on  that  of  Asia  : but 
not  opposite  to  each  other : the  distance  between  them  was  30 
stades,  and  the  strait  itself  not  above  a mile  wide,  at  the  utmost. 
It  seems  to  be  allowed  that  the  site  of  Sestos  is  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  Zemenic,  the  first  town  taken  by  the  Turks  when  they 
passed  over  into  Europe,  under  Orkhan,  circ.  1356.  Abydos  is 
also  marked  by  other  ruins,  not  far  from  the  point  of  Nagara. 
Again,  Malta,  on  the  European  side,  at  a few  miles  from  Zemenic, 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  beyond  Abydos,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Madytis  of  Hdtus,  vii.  33,  where  he  says  that  the 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  is  rough  and  woody  in  that  part.” 

b.  rrjv  fiiv — sc.  fiipipav,  supplied  from  iyupvpovv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 373, 
4,  893,  a.,  and  vii.  8,  § 2,  c.,  ix.  8.  a. 

c.  iirri  araha — “ The  ancients  agree,  almost  universally,  in  re- 
presenting the  breadth  of  this  strait  to  be  7 stadia,  at  the  narrowest 
part.  Of  the  modem  authorities,  M.  Tournefort,  without  giving 
any  positive  notices,  appears  to  allow  it  the  breadth  of  a mile.  Dr. 
Pococke  only  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  at  7 stadia; 
which  however  implies  that  he  admitted  it.  Gibbon  allows  no 
more  than  500  paces.”  R.  p.  120.  Lord  Byron,  in  a note  on  his 
“ Occasional  Pieces,”  in  which  he  commemorates  having  performed 
I.eander’s  feat,  says  that  the  actual  breadth  was  scarcely  one  mile, 
though  the  time  occupied  in  swimming  from  one  shore  to  the  other 
was,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  rather  more  than  an 
hour.  Further  information  the  reader  will  find  in  Arrowsmith, 
Eton  Geog.  p.  324. 

Ch.  XX XV. — a.  rpirjKoaiac  ....  ir\r)ya(,  That  this  is  one  of  the 
extravagant  fables  that  gained  credit  on  the  subject  among  the 
Greeks,  is  the  opinion  of  Thirlw.,  1.  1.,  as  well  as  of  L.  and  B., 
though  the  last  is  unwilling  to  consider  it  altogether  out  of  charac- 
ter with  a Persian  despot,  (cf.  vii.  39,  a.,)  or  unlike  what  is  told  of 
Cyrus  and  the  Gyndes,  in  i.  102.  Thirlwall  says,  ii.  p.  252,  “ the 
Greeks  in  the  bridging  of  the  sacred  Hellespont  saw  the  beginning 
of  a long  career  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  transformed 
the  fastenings  with  which  the  passage  was  finally  secured,  into 
fetters  and  scourges,  with  which  the  barbarian  in  his  madness  had 
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thought  to  chastise  the  aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.”  In  a 
note ; “ the  origin  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  explained,  as  the  com- 
mentators on  j®sch.  and  Her.  have  remarked,  by  the  lines  of  the 
poet ; Persse,  745,  ed.  Diod., 

o<mc  EXAj/oirovroy  ipov  flovXov  Sig  leapupamv 
rj\mot  <rvri<ruv  p'tovra,  Boviropov  poov  Oiov.” 

For  my  own  part,  I see  no  such  extravagance  in  the  tale.  I have 
read  somewhere  in  a history  of  the  Pretender,  that  a party  of  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  forwarding  the  escape  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  from  one  of  the  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  that,  furious  at  the  delay  caused  by  a storm  in 
launching  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  him,  they  rushed  into  the 
water  ana  stabbed  the  waves  with  their  dirks. 

b.  arty  tag — branders.  Cf.  Juv.  x.  192,  “ Mitius  id  sane,”  &c.,  and 
Plutarch,  ii.  p.  455,  D.  B. 

c.  (if  fovn  ....  TTorafiip.  “ Dolosum  et  salsum  fluvium  Xerxes 
per  contemtum  vocat  Hellespontum.”  B. 

Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  This  ch.  is  translated  in  B.  § vi.  122,  but  by  no 
means  accurately ; as  it  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  follow- 
ing attempt  to  render  it  literally,  and  nearly  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  will  perhaps  be  of  service.  Now  they  constructed  [or  joined] 
the  bridges  m the  following  manner  ; by  connecting  together  pente- 
conters  and  triremes,  under  (i.  e.  to  serve  as  a basis  for)  the  bridge, 
towards  the  Euxine,  360,  and  under  the  other,  314;  transversely 
towards  [or,  lying  at  an  angle  to]  the  Pontus,  but  on  the  Hellespont 
side,  [or,  as  regarded  the  Hellespont ;]  head  to  stream  ; that  it  might 
keep  steady  the  tension  of  the  cables  ; (i.  e.  that  the  stream  might  keep 
the  ropes  firmly  and  steadily  stretched.)  And  when  they  had  con- 
nected the  vessels  together,  they  let  down  anchors  of  great  size,  those 
(or,  the  one  set)  on  the  Pontus  side  in  the  one  bridge,  because  of  the 
winds  that  set  in  from  the  inner  side  ; (i.  e.  from  the  Pontus  ;)  and 
those  (or,  the  other  set)  facing  the  west  and  the  AEgeean  side  in  the 
other  bridge,  because  of  the  south-east  or  south  winds.  And  by  way 
of  a passage  through,  they  left  an  aperture  of  the  penteconters  [i.  e. 
an  aperture  was  left  where  penteconters  occurred  in  the  line ] ; and 
that  in  three  places  ; that  whoever  wished  might  be  able  to  sail  with 
small  craft  into  the  Pontus,  and  out  of  the  Pontus.  And  when  they 
had  done  this,  they  stretched  the  cables  tight  by  winding  them  from 
the  shore  with  wooden  capstans,  not  as  before,  (cf.  vii.  25,)  using  tico 
kinds  of  cables  separately,  [i.  e.  using  one  kind  of  cable  for  one  bridge, 
and  the  other  for  the  other, ] but  apportioning  [or  allotting ] two  of 
white  fax  and  four  of  those  made  from  papyrus  for  each.  The  stout- 
ness and  quality  of  them  was  alike,  but  the  cables  of  flax  were  heavier 
in  proportion  ; every  cubits  length  of  which  weighed  a talent  [or,  of 
which  the  weight  was  a talent  the  cubifs  length].  Now  when  the 
strait  teas  thus  bridged  over,  they  sawed  trunks  of  trees  into  length s 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  width  of  the  raftage,  and  laid  them  in 
regular  order  upon  the  extended  cables  ; and  when  they  had  thus  laid 
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them  in  rows,  they  next  proceeded  to  fasten  them  to  their  support a 
And  when  this  was  finished,  they  placed  brushwood  on  the  top  : and 
when  they  had  laid  the  brushwood  too  in  regular  order,  they  strewed 
earth  over  it.  Then  after  treading  down  the  earth,  too,  hard,  they 
drew  a parapet  [or,  fence ] along  on  either  side , to  prevent  the  beasts 
of  burden  and  the  horses  that  passed  over  from  being  frightened  by 
looking  over  on  to  the  sea. 

b.  viro  piv  tt)v  [sc.  yt^wp^v],  to  serve  as  a basis  or  causeway  for  the 
bridge : referring  to  the  substratum,  upon  which  the  road  was  con- 
structed : this  Hdtus  subsequently  calls  rijc 

c.  rov  piv  Ilovroti  irucapoiac,  at  an  angle  in  respect  of  the  Pontus, 
i.  e.  the  vessels  were  in  that  position.  roD  Si  'KWrimrivTov  Kara  poov, 
but  in  respect  of  the  Hellespont  head  to  stream.  No  second  bridge 
(though  it  is  quite  plain  there  were  two,  cf.  vii.  55)  is  here  men- 
tioned, nor  can  B.’s  method  of  translating  this,  viz.  “ at  the  bridge 
towards  the  Pontus,”  &c.  (in  which  case  the  Greek  would  have 
been  ri)c  piv  up dj  rov  Mvrov  lirucapoiat,)  be  tolerated.  Similarly 
he  renders  roS  Si  'EWijo.  rard  poov,  “at  the  bridge  towards  the 
Hellespont,”  &c.,  where  “the  bridge”  is  as  imaginary  as  in  the 
former  instance,  and  as  irreconcilable  with  the  Greek. — 

The  fact  is  this : The  Hellespont  here,  as  Rennel  says  and  all 
good  maps  show,  has  “ a very  considerable  bend  to  the  south.”  At 
this  point,  then,  was  one,  if  not  both  the  bridges.  The  vessels 
therefore,  placed  at  this  point  with  their  heads  to  the  stream  of  the 
Hellespont,  must  necessarily  have  had  their  sides  towards  the  Pon- 
tus ; that  is,  in  Hdtus’  conception,  the  line  of  their  prows  being 
produced  would  cut  one  side  of  the  parallelogram  of  the  Pontus, 
owing  to  the  bend  in  the  Hellespont.  B.  follows  Bredow  in  de- 
claring that  iiriKapaiac  ( transverse , at  an  angle,  obliquely  placed) 
can  mean  nothing  but  queer  gegen  den  Strom,  i.  e.  “ across-stream, 
broadside  to  the  stream a position  physically  impossible  for  ships 
to  retain  in  this  case,  or  to  withstand,  when  so  placed,  the  violent 
current  of  the  Hellespont ; besides,  only  one-quarter  the  number  of 
vessels  would  in  this  case  have  been  required.  The  preposition 
too  it  may  be  safely  said  will  not  bear  the  sense  he  assigns  to  it.* 

d.  dva«c«x-  What  is  the  nominative  ? >)  yopvp n and  6 porff  have 
been  suggested.  The  latter  seems  preferable.  Of  course  the  force 
of  the  current  acting  on  the  hulls,  would  keep  the  mooring  cables 
taut,  as  is  seen  in  any  vessel  anchored  in  the  tide. 

e.  tclq  piv  irpdj  rov  II Svrov  [sc.  dyeupoc]  rhc  tri ptjc  k.  r.  A.  they  let 
down  very  large  anchors,  those  on  the  Pontus  side,  in  the  one  bridge, 
for  one  reason  ; and  on  the  JEgean  side,  again  in  the  other  bridge,  for 
another  reason.  Hdtus  is  merely  pointing  out  the  reason  why  the 
large  anchors  were  let  down  in  both  bridges ; one  circumstance 
rendering  them  necessary  in  the  one  case,  another  in  the  other. 

The  same  view  is  taken  in  a criticism  on  the  1st  edition  of  this  book  in  the  West, 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  for  April,  1848,  p.  238 ; for  which  and  for  the  handsome  manner 
the  work  in  general  is  spoken  of,  I beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the 
Review. 
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The  anchors  must,  as  any  nautical  man  would  understand,  have 
been  both  placed  alike — the  ships  necessarily  swinging  lower  down 
the  current.  The  second  rijc  in  the  latter  clause,  rijs  Si  triple  [rijc] 
irpdt  ioiriprp;  rt  rat  rov  Aiyatou  r.  r.  X.,  is  plainly  the  work  of  some 
blundering  copyist  It  has  nothing  antithetical  to  it  in  the  first 
clause,  and  is  the  offspring  of  the  old  confusion  of  ideas  about  the 
bridges. 

f.  SickttXoov  Si  virty.  KariX.  rwv  mvrriKovrepwv  [icai]  rpi^ov.  and  by 
way  of  a passage  through,  they  left  an  aperture  of  penteconters  [and] 
in  three  places.  The  presence  of  the  article,  r&v  irkvrg.,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  previously  mentioned  penteconters,  that  is,  those 
employed  in  constructing  the  bridge,  are  meant,  and  the  sense 
must  be,  that  an  aperture  was  left  where  penteconters  occurred  in  the 
line.  But  why  here  particularly  ? Probably  because  penteconters, 
being  the  larger  and  stouter  vessels,  would  be  less  likely  to  receive 
damage  from  the  collision  of  passing  craft. 

g.  i trove  rijc  rtp  tvpii.  equal  in  tadth  to  the  raflage  or  stage , 

which  served  as  a basis  or  substratum  of  the  bridge.  Observe  that 
Hdtus  carefully  avoids  using  here  the  word  y«pl>pri  (bridge).  It  is 
as  well  to  add  that  it  is  evident  that  there  were  two  distinct  bridges, 
both  from  vii.  55,  and  from  the  improbability  that  there  coula  be 
required  in  one  or  the  same  bridge,  360  ships  for  one  side  and  314 
for  the  other.  Add  also  that  trtpoc  is  always,  I think,  predicated 
discretively,  and  not,  like  “ summus,”  “ supremus,”  and  “ imus,”  of 
parts  of  its  subject.* 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  6 ijXioc  bcAu rihv  k. t. X.  That  there  was  no 
eclipse  in  the  year  480  b.  c.,  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  a variety 
of  writers,  quoted  by  W.  That  there  was  one,  however,  the  year 
preceding,  481  b.  c.,  April  19th,  is  asserted  by  M.  Pingrc,  of  the 
Academy,  whose  testimony  is  adduced  by  L.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, probably,  at  the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Susa;  and  not 
from  Sardis,  for  which  Hdtus  has  mistaken  it. 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  xPO^ai c av  . . . . rv\iiv,  Domtne,  gratificatu- 
rus  ne  es,  s.  daresne,  quod  mihi  velirn  contingere  ? Schw. 

b.  irphiac  ....  iiriou.  These  words,  L.  thinks,  are  imitated  from 
Homer,  II.  i.  18, 19, 

Yplv  piv  6(ol  Sohv,  ’OXvpma  Swpar  ix0VTCC< 

’Erirfptrat  llpidpoio  woXiv,  ev  S’  oicaS'  \rkn6ai. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — ■ a . H.,  though  he  does  not  allude  to  this  story, 
says,  “ none  of  the  Persian  kings,  with  the  single  exception  per- 
haps of  Cambyses,  appears  to  have  had  an  innate  proneness  tc 
cruelty.”  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  229.  Such  a senseless  act  of  cruelty  as 

* [The  whole  of  the  above  notes  from  b to  g , on  this  very  difficult  chapter,  I owe 
word  for  word,  to  the  great  kindness  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  M.  A., 
Editor  of  Theophrastus,  and  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster  School,  who  first  pointed 
out  to  me  the  errors  in  the  translation  of  this  chapter,  (in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,)  in  which  I had  blindly  followed  the  authority  of  B.,  Schw.,  &c.  In  the  trans- 
lation given  above,  note  a.,  I have  to  acknowledge  the  same  kind  aid  both  from  him 
and  from  the  Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.] 
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is  here  narrated,  as  well  as  putting  to  death  the  architects  of  the 
bridge,  seems  altogether  too  much  in  character  with  the  general 
notions  in  the  mind  of  a Greek  about  the  character  of  a Persian 
despot,  to  permit  of  its  being  received,  without  some  further  proof, 
as  authentic  ; especially  as  the  act  of  a monarch  who  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  he  thought  of  the  common  lot  of  all  men, 
and  whose  predecessor  on  the  throne  was  anything  but  a senseless 
tyrant,  cf.  vi.  30,  a.,  41,  a.,  considering  what  an  injurious  effect  the 
possession  of  power  invariably  has  upon  the  mind.  Instances  of 
Xerxes’  magnanimity  are  referred  to  in  vii.  136,  c. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  (Trparoc  TravToitov  k.  r.  X.  “ The  baggage  led  the 
way  : it  was  followed  by  the  1st  division  of  the  armed  crowd  that 
had  been  brought  together  from  the  tributary  nations : a motley 
throng,  including  many  strange  varieties  of  complexion,  dress, 
and  language,  commanded  by  Persian  generals,  but  retaining  each 
tribe  its  national  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  An  interval  was 
then  left,  (lit.  and  when  the  half  of  the  forces  had  passed , i.  e.  after 
one  half  of  the  forces,  there  an  interval  teas  left,  and  they  did  not  mix 
with  the  king's  division,)  after  which  came  1000  picked  Persian 
cavalry,  followed  by,”  &c.  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l.  See  also  H.  1.  1.  p. 
283.  “ The  order  of  march,  so  long  as  the  army  continued  to  tra- 
verse the  dominions  of  the  empire,  was  remarkable ; or  rather  it 
might  almost  be  called  an  absence  of  all  order.  The  men  were 
not  arranged  according  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
formed  one  vast  chaotic  mass.  In  the  centre  was  the  king  among 
his  Persians ; and  the  baggage  was  sent  on  before.” 

b.  ipoi  NnraToi  'iinroi ....  lipya  AiXf  k,  r.  X.  “ Next,  10  sacred 
horses  of  the  Nissean  breed  were  led  in  gorgeous  caparisons,  pre- 
ceding the  chariot  of  the  Persian  Jove,  drawn  by  8 white  horses, 
the  driver  following  on  foot.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot,  also 
drawn  by  Nisaean  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat  in  state  ; but  from 
time  to  time  he  exchanged  it  for  an  easier  carriage,  which  sheltered 
him  from  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 
“ The  horses  in  question,”  says  R.  p.  271,  “ were  those  bred  in  the 
Nissean  pastures  in  Media;  and  which  were  so  much  famed  for 
size,  and  for  beauty,  and  for  swiftness,  in  almost  every  ancient  his- 
torian and  geographer.  These  pastures  are  recognised  in  the  beau- 
tiful country  above  Mt  Zagros,  between  Ghilanee  and  Kermanshah,” 
This  opinion  is  combated  by  B.,  who,  on  the  authority  of  H.,  Pers. 
ch.  i.  p.  246,  places  the  Nissean  pastures  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Rag®  in  Media  Major,  in  Irak-Ajami,  near  Teheran.  “ Here  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Nysa,  and  thence  called  Nissan,  in 
the  wide  tracts  of  clover  pasture,  was  found  the  finest  breed  of 
horses  known  in  Asia,  distinguished  no  less  for  the  beauty  of  their 
coats,  which  were  of  a pure  white,  than  for  their  remarkable  size, 
speed,  and  sureness  of  foot.”  On  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jove  among 
tne  Persians,  B.,  referring  to  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  § 13,  and 
Curtius,  iii.  3,  § 6,  says,  the  chariot  of  Jove  or  the  Sun,  Mithra, 
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which  figures  in  so  many  of  the  mythologies  of  the  ancients,  Per- 
sian, Gk,  and  Roman,  (cf.  Horace  i.  Od.  34,  5,)  had,  doubtless,  a 
symbolic  meaning,  emblematical  of  the  course  of  the  universe  and 
tne  system  of  the  creation  regulated  by  and  proceeding  on  its  fixed 
and  immutable  laws.  By  its  presence  in  the  Persian  host,  as  by 
the  ark  among  the  Israelites,  was  signified  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  personification  of  the 
supreme  Zeus,  the  heavens,  (cf.  i.  131,  a.,  cf.  i.  140,  a.  c.,)  Ai'c  in 
the  old  Persian  signifying  the  heavens,  the  foundation  of  Ztbp,  or, 
Afic,  Diespiter,  the  lord  of  the  air. 

c.  'Ordviiit — Probably  the  same  mentioned  in  iii.  67,  seqq.,  or  a , 
near  relative  of  his ; a man,  no  doubt,  of  high  birth,  and  of  the 
family  of  the  Acheemenidce,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  honour  of 
the  office.  B.  Cf.  iv.  167,  «.,  i.  125,  c. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  eq  ap/xapatiav.  into  a covered  chariot.  Cf.  note  h. 
on  the  preceding  chap,  and  Thirlw.  in  l.  By  the  ten  thousand 
chosen  men  are  meant  tne  band  of  the  Immortals.  Cf.  vii.  83,  a. 

b.  liri  rohn  Sopaat ....  xpvoEap,  they  had  pomegranates  of  gold  upon 
their  spears  instead  of  the  lower  spikes.  On  the  aavpurgp  and  its 
use,  cf.  i.  52,  c. 

Ch.  XLI  I. — a.  tii  rov  'Arapviop — Cf.  i.  160,  b.  Antandrus  (An- 
tandro)  was,  cf.  Thucyd.  viii.  108,  an  AEolian  colony.  From  its 
title  here  of  Pelasgian,  it  seems  probable  that  the  JEolians  must 
have  dispossessed  their  predecessors.  Cf.  v.  26,  a. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  lirsXnri  rb  pudpov,  failed  as  to,  i.  e.  in,  its  stream. 
Jelf,  § 579,  ,1.  Cf.  ii.  19,  b.,  and  Juv.  Sat  x.  177,  “Credimus 
altos  Defecisse  amnes ; epotaque  flumina  Medo,”  &c. 

b.  Ip  rd  n pu'cpov  n ipyapov — into  the  citadel  of  Priam.  The  Troy  of 
Homer  is  placed  by  Le  Chevalier  at  Bun&r-bachi,  by  Clarke  at 
Kalifatli,  and  by  Bryant  at  Eski  Stamboul,  but,  “ notwithstanding 
many  incongruities,  which  have  been  ingeniously  pointed  out,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Gell,  Hamilton,  Leake, 
and  indeed  almost  all  modem  travellers,  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  intended  Troad  of  the  Iliad  is  the  district  which  is  now  com- 
monly so  called ; the  plain,  that  is,  eastward  of,  or  within  the 
promontory  of  Sigatum,  Yenishehr ; although,  as  to  the  site  of  the 
poetical  city  of  Troy,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  made  out." 
Coleridge’s  Introd.  to  the  Gk  Classics,  p.  171.  “ The  precise  locality 
of  the  city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek  name,  Ilium, 
is  the  subject  still  of  much  dispute.  First,  there  is  the  question, 
whether  the  Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next,  whether 
the  Ilium  Fetus  of  the  historical  period,  which  was  visited  by 
Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the 
city  of  Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which 
places  the  original  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  on  a moder- 
ate elevation  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Perga m a, 
Tlepyapa)  on  a loftier  height,  almost  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems 
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never  to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  iEolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a new  city,  on  the  site, 
as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the  old  one,  but  really  much  lower 
down  the  plain ; and  this  city  is  the  Troja  or  Ilium  Vetus  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  city  de- 
clined, and  a new  one  was  built  still  further  down  the  plain,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum.”  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  rp-  'AOifvairi  ....  ifhot — “ Palladi  Iliac®  Alexander  quoque 
Magnus,  Ilium  delatus,  sacra  fecit,  Arriano,  i.  11,  et  Diod.  xvii.  18, 
testibus.”  W. 

d.  TtpyiBag  Ttvrpovg.  Cf.  V.  122,  b. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  'Qp  SI  Upa  ....  iSas pvtrt.  “Xerxes  from  a lofty 
throne  surveyed  the  crowded  sides  and  bosom  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  image  of  a sea-fight;  a spectacle  which  Hdtus  might  well 
think  sufficient  to  have  moved  him  with  a touch  of  human  sympa- 
thy.” Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  vii.  39,  a. 

Ch.  XLVI. — a.  r iBvavat . . . . r)  Zwtiv  ....  6 dtlvaroQ  ....  taraipvyij 
k.  r.  X.  On  the  sentiment  expressed,  cf.  i.  31,  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1225, 
Sallust.  Cat.  50,  and  Longinus  de  Sublim.  ix.  § 7,  dXX’  t/fiiv  piv 
cvaSatpovovat  diroKfirai  Ai/iijv  kokwv  o Bava rog.  B. 

b.  ytvaag  k.  r.  X Vtvoai  semper  significat  gustum  dare  activa 

notione.  r tvaaaBat  gustare.  V.  Cf.  on  the  sentiment  the  remarks 
“ On  the  Character  of  the  Work  of  H.”  Introduction,  p.  v. 

Ch.  XLV  III. — a.  Aaipovu  artpuiv,  cf.  iv.  126,  a. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  \ipcvmv  iirroSt^lwv,  harbours  able  to  receive  a fleet, 
or  capacious.  V.  avrlioov,  contrary,  in  opposition.  Cf.  i.  174,  e. 
rb  irpbow  alt i Khtirropivog,  advancing  continually  onwards  without  re- 
flection, inscius  tu  semper  ultei-ius protr actus.  B.  going  on  blindfold. 
S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  fejrpp&ijc  yap  ....  TrXpSwpij.  Cf.  jEsch.  Agam.  1340.  rb  ylv 

tv  irpatrotiv  dtciptcrov  ttpv  Tract  flporoig.  W. 

C.  it  f3ov\lvb/ttvoc  ftiv  ....  Bpaciig  lip.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  11.  xprj  ail 
k.  r.  X.  and  vi.  34,  ro  plv  KaTatppovuv  k.  t.  X.  V. 

Ch.  L. — a.  tiSivat  St ...  . ovlapw f.  In  this  sentence  instead  of 
the  mark  of  interrogation  after  rb  ptfiatov,  Schw.  puts  a comma, 
and  conjectures  ovutg  instead  of  icic.  Ut  vero  quis,  qui  mortalis 
homo  est  natus,  certam  veri  cognitionem,  qualem  oporteat,  adipiscatur, 
hoc  equidem  unquam  fieri  posse  nego. 

b.  KtvSbvovQ  dvaftpurriovrig,  pericula  subeuntes,  running  risks.  Imi- 
tated by  Thucydides,  iv.  85,  95,  &c.  V.  Cf.  also  S.  and  L.  D. 

c.  yeyaXa  yap  ....  Karaiptiadat,  for  great  achievements  are  wont 
to  be,  can  only  be,  accomplished  by  great  dangers.  Cf.  Schw.  Lex. 
on  his  2nd  interpretation  of  the  word — Sicut  aywva  xaBaiptiv  inter- 
dum  significat  peragere,  feliciter  conficere  certamen,  quam  in  sen- 
tentiam  etiam  ipse  Hdtus  noster,  ix.  35,  composito  verbo  ovyra- 
ratptttv  utitur,  sic  ptya\a  irp-qyfiara  KaratpUtv  hoc  loco  peragere , 
conficere  res  magnas  significat. 
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Ch.  LI. — a.  a i>  Si  ... . tvSilai.  Jam  tv  meum  consilium  sequere  ; 
so  then  do  thou  accept  of  my  advice.  Observe  the  force  of  SI,  there, 
in  that  case.  Stephens  on  the  Grk  Particles,  p.  7 5. 

b.  tf  Qvyov  ....  (3a\iv — reflect  in  your  mind,  consider  with  your- 
self: imitated  from  Homer;  cf.  i.  84,  e. 

Ch.  L1I. — a.  yv&tia — indicium,  documentum,  a token.  W.  tn-i 
robroun,  in  their  power.  Cf.  viii.  29,  b. 

Ch.  LIII. — a.  Zwov  yip  ....  tnrtvSiTai — -for  this  which  is  a com- 
mon good  alike  to  all  is  forwarded  by  us,  or,  for  this,  which  we  are  _ 
forwarding,  is  a common  blessing  to  all.  B.  takes  it  rather  dift’er- 
eutly,  Hoc  enim,  quod  omnibus  est  bonum  (ab  omnibus  quoque)  festi- 
nari  sive  studiose  quart  debet. 

b.  ot  ntp.  yijv  Xt\oyxa<n.  This  profession  of  the  king  bears 
very  great  resemblance  to  the  strange  opinions  of  some  ancient 
Theologists,  viz.  that  the  angels,  at  the  order  of  God,  decided  by 
lot  what  countries  they  should  protect  and  preside  over.  W.  The 
opinion  of  tutelary  deities  confined  to  certain  countries,  whenceso- 
ever it  came,  and  we  find  it  prevailing  at  a very  early  age  among 
the  Syrians,  cf.  1 Kings  xx.  2,  w'as  known  and  held  among  the 
Greeks ; cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  74.  Theocrit.  Id.  xvi.  83,  and  Id.  vii.  103, 
quoted  by  V.;  and  it  is  as  a Greek  here  that  Hdtus  has  made 
Xerxes  speak,  and  not  as  a Persian.  Other  similar  violations  of 
propriety  are  found  here  and  there;  as  in  iii.  80,  the  discussion  on 
the  three  forms  of  government,  and  in  iv.  1 14,  of  the  habits  of  the 
Scythian  women. 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  Aveptvov  rbv  fjXiov  k.t.X.  Cf.  i.  131,  a.,  and  refs 
to  H.  and  vii.  40,  b.  “ He”  (Zoroaster,  the  great  reformer  of  the 
Magian  worship)  “taught  his  followers  that  fire  was  the  truest 
Shechinah  of  tne  Divine  presence.  That  the  sun  being  the  per- 
fectest  fire,  God  had  there  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  his  Divine  presence,  in  a more  excellent  manner  than 
than  any  where  else,  and  next  that  in  the  elementary  fire  with  us ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  ordered  them  still  to  direct  all  their  worship 
to  God,  first  towards  the  sun,  which  they  called  Mithra,  and  next 
tow'ards  their  sacred  fires,  as  being  the  things  in  which  God  chiefly 
dwelt;  and  their  ordinary  way  of  w'orship  was  to  do  so  towards 
both.  For  when  they  came  before  these  fires  to  worship,  they 
always  approached  them  on  the  west  side,  that,  having  their  faces 
towards  them  and  also  towards  the  rising  sun  at  the  same  time, 
they  might  direct  their  worship  towards  both.  And  in  this  posture 
they  always  performed  every  act  of  their  worship.  But  this  was 
not  a new  institution  of  Zoroaster’s ; for  thus  to  worship  before  the 
fire  and  the  sun  was  the  ancient  usage;  and  according  hereto  we 
are  to  understand  Ezekiel  viii.  16,  where,  the  prophet  being  carried 
in  a vision  to  Jerusalem,  amongst  other  impieties  had  there  shown 
him  “ about  five  and  twenty  men  standing  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  towards  the  east,  and  they  worshipped  the  sun.”  The 
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meaning  of  which  is,  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
true  worship  of  God,  and  had  gone  over  to  that  of  the  Marians.” 
From  Prid.  Connect,  an.  486.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
“Xhe  oriental  origin  of  the  god,  Apollo,  or  "HXioc,  is  shown  in  his 
name,  for  which  the  Gks  so  often  and  vainly  sought  an  etymology 
in  their  own  language.  The  Cretan  form  for  "HXioc  was  ’A/3fXi»c, 
i.  e.  ’AtXioc  with  the  digamma  inserted.  So  the  Doric  'AirtXXwv  for 
'AiroXXwv,  and  the  form  Apeliinem  for  Apollinem,  cited  by  Festus. 
We  have  here  the  Asiatic  root,  Bel,  Baal  or  Lord,  or  Hel,  an  ap- 
pellation for  the  sun  in  Semitic  languages.”  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii. 
131,  quoted  in  Class.  Diet. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  oi  fivpiot  k.  t. X.  “The  ten  thousand  Immortals, 
crowned  with  chaplets,  led  the  way.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  vii.  83,  a. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  IXivvoap — Cf.  i.  67,  j.  ay wv  jr avraQ  avBpiitKovp. 
Cf.  iv.  83,  b.,  vii.  21,  a. 

Ch.  LVII. — a.  wepl  Iwvrip  rpixtov,  rps^itv,  SC.  ayuiva  Or  Cpipov,  to 
undergo  a contest,  or,  run  a risk.  Cf.  viii.  102,  d.,  where  the  accusa- 
tive is  expressed.  Elsewhere,  as  here,  it  is  understood.  The  word 
oTrttroi  in  this  sentence  does  not  refer  to  rpt^Mv  hut  to  ijZiiv — thus, 
tptXXe  EfpStjf  biriaio  i'lZtiv,  irtpi  iwvrov,  i.  e.  vipi  rfjq  tiovrov  l/wxVC  vel 
auirripiaQ  rpex«<v,  Xerxes  icould  return  back  to  the  place  whence  he 
came,  after,  or,  at,  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Schw.  Lex.  Cf.  viii 
140,  c.,  ix.  37. 

Ch.  LVI II. — a.  ret  IprraXiv  irptieirivv  k.  r.  X. — holding  a contrary 
course  from  the  land  forces.  Cf.  ix.  26  and  56.  Schw.  Lex. 

b.  XapirgSovitic  d-KprjQ — a promontory  of  Thrace,  opposite  Imbros. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  On  Xerxes’  march,  cf.  the  map  in  R.  p.  116, 
and  those  published  by  Vincent,  Oxford,  on  the  Geography  of 
Herod,  and  Thucyd.  ovk  avrioxovra  ....  a XX’  ijriXnrovra,  cf.  vii. 
43,  a. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  rtivoc — a fort  or  castle,  as  in  iv.  46,  124,  a.,  vii. 
108.  B.  On  the  Hebrus,  the  Maritza,  cf.  iv.  90,  a. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  rb  -jrXijBoc  k.t.X.  Cf.  notes  on  vii.  184 — 187. 
dipaairjv,  a wall  or  fence,  esp.  a wall  of  loose  stones.  Horn.  Od.  xviii. 
359.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  i.  180. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  Oi  St  oTpartvnptvot,  o'ISt  tear.  “ It  is  an  ingenious 
and  probable  conjecture  of  H.  Pers.  p.  56,  that  the  authentic  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  royal  scribes  for  Xerxes,  in  which  they  re- 
corded the  names,  and,  most  likely,  the  equipments  of  the  different 
races,  was  the  original  source  from  which  Hdtus  drew  his  minute 
description  of  their  dress  and  their  weapons.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  The 
muster-roll  of  the  army  would  of  course  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gks  on  the  destruction  of  the  Persians.  “ It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  historian  of  Halicarnassus  should  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
detail,  forty  years  after,  all  these  particulars  with  the  exactness  of 
a diplomatist.  He  himself  makes  mention  of  written  records  which 
the  Persian  king  commanded  his  secretaries  to  draw  up  of  the 
muster  of  his  army,  (vii.  100,)  of  which  (unless  all  historical  pro- 
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babilitv  be  an  illusion)  he  has  preserved  a copy.”  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  283,  seqq.,  for  a most  animated  sketch  of  the  principal  nations 
that  composed  the  countless  host  of  Xerxes.  On  the  royal  records 
and  scribes  of  the  Persians,  cf.  iii.  140,  a.,  and  refs.  They  are  also 
alluded  to  in  vii.  100,  a.,  viii.  90,  e. 

b.  lUpoat  k.  r.  “We  may  observe  that  the  Persian  fashion, 
which  tne  Persians  themselves  had  borrowed  from  their  old  masters 
the  Medes,  prevailed  with  a few  variations  among  all  the  nations 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus.  The  bow  was  the  principal 
weapon.  To  it  was  commonly  added  a spear  and  a short  sword  or 
dagger.  The  tunic,  scaly  breastplate,  and  loose  trowsers,  were 
worn  by  the  Persians,  who  used  a peculiar  wicker  buckler,  (y'fpov,) 
covered  perhaps  with  leather,  and  we  should  suspect,  from  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  its  use,  furnished  with  a spike  for  fixing  upright 
in  the  ground.  A cap  or  turban,  low  or  pointed,  appears  generally 
to  have  supplied  the  place  of  a helmet.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cr.  also  R. 
p.  292,  who  compares  the  Persians,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  host, 
to  the  British  in  an  Indian  sepoy  force,  awayiac,  loose  or  flat, 
pileos  non  compactos,  non  rigentes,  hanging  down  probably  in  front, 
and  not  erect,  as  from  the  Schol.  on  Anstoph.  Av.  487,  we  learn 
that  the  king  alone  wore  his.  Derived  either  from  arro  and  ayu, 
frango,  or  From  a privat.  and  xhyvvgi.  B.  fyiv,  used  adverbially, 
resembling,  after  the  fashion  of,  cf.  Jelf,  § 580,  2. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  Mq&x  it  *. r.X.  Cf.  iii.  92,  b.  “By  the  Greeks 
of  his  time,  the  name  Median  was  applied  generally  to  the  united 
empire  of  Medes  and  Persians,  as  having  from  habit  been  applied 
to  the  power  which  held  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.”  R.  pp.  270,  272. 
Cf.  also  the  article  Medi,  Class.  Diet.,  which  some  derive,  see  Oxfd 
Chron.  Tables,  p.  5,  from  Madai,  s.  of  Japhet.  See  also  H.  Pers. 
ch.  i.  p.  158,  seqq. 

b.  K iocrioi — Cf.  iii.  91,  g.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  241 ; and  on  the 
Hyrcanians,  iii.  92,  c.  loKivaSaro,  Ion.  for  ioKivaefitvoi  rjeav,  3 pi. 
plpft.  pass.  Imoaxaro,  3 pi.  plpft.  pass,  from  aarru.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
218,  obs.  10. 

Ch.  LXIII. — a.  ’Atrovpun  Si  <c.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  102,  b.,  and  on  Tvpiot, 
i.  72,  a. 

b.  p6xa\a  ....  Qwprjxac-  “ They  had  also  large  clubs  pointed 
with,  or,  rather,  studded  with  knots  of  iron,  and  linen  cuirasses ; 
vests  perhaps  quilted  with  cotton,  or  some  such  substance,  to  resist 
the  ordinary  cut  of  a 6abre — war  jackets.  These  are  at  present 
worn  by  the  soldiery  in  the  service  of  the  petty  princes  of  India.” 

Ch.  LXIV. — a.  Ba*rp«oi  Si — Cf.  iii.  92,  d.  On  the  Sac®,  cf.  iii. 
93,  d.,  and  R.  p.  301.  “They  were  a very  distinguished  nation 
both  by  land  and  sea ; where  they  fought  as  marines,  vii.  96.  They 
did  also  good  service  at  Marathon,  vi.  113,  and  at  Plataea,  ix.  71-” 
“ They  were  singular  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet.”  Thirlw.  oaya p«c- 
a battle-axe,  or  double-headed  axe,  bill-hook. 
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b.  iravraQ  roiif  2rv0ac  ....  tax.  Cf.  R.  p.  215,  and  iii.  93,  d., 
vii.  9,  b. 

Ch.  LXV. — a.  ’IvSol — Cf.  iii.  98,  a.  “ The  cotton  dress  of  the 
Indians,”  R.  p.  305,  thinks,  “ may  perhaps  have  been  quilted, 
like  those  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyrians,  who  are  said  to 
have  had  linen  cuirasses.”  On  the  cotton  tree,  cf.  ref.  in  iii. 
106,  e. 

Ch.  LXV  I. — a.  'Ajwot — the  region  of  Herat.  Cf.  iii.  93,  as 
also  on  the  Parthians,  the  Sogdians,  the  modem  Soghd,  or  Sarrtar- 
cand,  & c.  &c.  On  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicee,  iii.  91,/.,  on  the 
7th  satrapy. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  Ka<nrto< — Cf.  iii.  92,  c.  Of  the  11th  satrapy  of 
Darius  we  find  only  the  Caspians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  of 
them  there  were  both  cavalry  and  infantry ; cf.  vii.  86.  The  in- 
fantry wore  vests  of  skins,  and  had  bows  of  reeds,  probably  bam- 
boos, and  scimitars.  In  effect,  they  resembled  the  Bactrians  and 
Arians,  their  neighbours,  c.  86,  and  there  was  a general  resem- 
blance in  the  armour  of  the  Bactrians,  Caspians,  Parthians,  Cho- 
rasmians,  Sogdians,  Gandarians,  and  Dadicse,  so  that  all  the  nations 
situated  to  the  East  and  North  of  Media,  had  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  as  to  show  they  had  a common  origin ; that  is,  doubt- 
less, from  Scythia ; and  this  is  shown  also  from  passages  in  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  R.  p.  275. 

b.  'S.apayyai — Cf.  iii.  93,  b.  “ The  habits  of  different  and  splendid 
colours,  the  buskins  reaching  to  their  knees,  these  particulars  cha- 
racterize a civilized,  rich,  and  industrious  people.”  R.  p.  289.  On 
the  Pactyes,  cf.  also  iii.  93,  a. 

Ch.  LXVIII. — a.  OSnoi  k. t.  A.  The  Utii  and  Myci  belonged 
to  the  14th  satrapy,  iii.  93,  that  is  to  sav,  the  modem  Sigistan  and 
Carmania.  The  Utii  are  probably  the  U’xii,  near  the  Bactearis  on 
the  S.  W.,  and  the  Myci  may  be  regarded  as  their  neighbours. 
On  the  Paricanii,  the  people  of  Gedrosia,  Kedge  or  Makran,  cf. 
iii.  94,  a. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  'Apa^ioi ....  AlOiovig — “ The  Ethiopians  above 
Egypt,  the  negroes  of  N ubia,  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white, 
half  vermilion,  and  partly  covered  with  the  skins  of  lions  or  leo- 
pards, their  bows  of  palm-wood  four  cubits  long,  and  small  arrows 
in  which  a sharp  stone  supplied  the  place  of  steel,  their  spears 
pointed  with  the  hom  of  the  antelope,  and  their  knotty  clubs — 
were  among  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  motley  host.” 
Thirlw.  in  /.  “The  Arabians  were  probably  Idiunaeans  and  Na- 
bathaians,  and  not  of  Arabia  Felix ; ” cf.  iii.  88,  b.  There  were  of 
these  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry : the  former  had  many  camels  or 
dromedaries  among  them,  vii.  87-  Their  dresses  were  long  flowing 
vests,  or  plaids,  their  bows  were  long  and  flexible ; or,  capable  of 
being  drawn  either  way.  R.  p.  255. 

b.  ' Aprvarwvric — Cf.  iii.  88,  C. 

c.  ri iv  vir.  Aiyvwrov — “No  Egyptian  troops  (among  the  land 
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forces,  that  is,  cf.  vii.  89)  are  mentioned ; perhaps  the  late  rebel- 
lion might  render  it  unsafe  to  arm  them.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  LXX. — o.  Oi  Si  air  f}\.  Avar.  Al6ioirt(  k.  t.  X.  “ They,  the 
Egyptian  Ethiopians,  met  in  the  camp  of  Xerxes  with  another 
race,  whom  Hdtus  calls  Eastern  Ethiopians,  a dark  but  straight- 
haired people,  neighbours  of  the  Indians,  and  resembling  them  in 
their  armour,  except  that  for  a helmet  they  wore  the  skin  of  a 
horse’s  head,  with  the  ears  erect  and  the  mane  flowing  down  their 
backs.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  “ As  these  Ethiopians  can  only  be  looked 
for  in  the  S.  E.  angle  of  Persia  towards  India,  we  may  regard 
them  as  the  people  of  Makran,  Haur,  the  Oritee  of  Alex,  and 
Nearchus,  and  other  provinces  in  that  quarter.”  R.  p.  303.  The 
subject  is  noticed  in  H.  Ethiop.  ch.  i.  p.  147,  seqq.  “A  consider- 
able tract  of  Asia  was  occupied  by  an  Ethiopian  race  j and  as 
India  was  often  made  to  comprise  S.  Africa,  so,  in  like  manner, 
Ethiopia  is  frequently  made  to  include  S.  India.” 

b.  Si£oi  yap  Si)  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  Odyss.  i.  23, 

AiBioirtQ,  roi  SiyOa  SiSaiarat,  ia\aroi  AvSpHv, 
ol  piv  Svaopivou  YirtpiovoQ,  oi  S'  Aviovtoq.  B. 

AWioiric,  (said  to  be  from  aiOu  and  Anp,  but  perhaps  really  a foreign 
name  corrupted,)  was  a name  applied,  (1.)  most  generally  to  all 
black  or  dark  races  of  men ; (2.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
regions  S.  of  those  with  which  the  early  Greeks  were  well  ac- 
quainted, extending  even  as  far  N.  as  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia ; (3.) 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa  S.  of  Mauritania,  the  Great 
Desert,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of  Asia ; and  (4.)  most  spe- 
cifically to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  S.  of  Egypt,  "which  was 
called  Ethiopia.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  JEthiopes.  Cf.  also  ii.  55,  a. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  Aiflvec — “ The  inhabitants  of  certain  tracts  of 
Libya,  extending  from  Egypt,  westward,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Cyrenaica.  They  were 
dressed  in  skins,  and  had  the  points  of  their  wooden  spears  hard- 
ened in  the  fire  j in  point  of  weapons,  the  most  contemptibly 
furnished  of  any  throughout  the  whole  army.”  R.  pp.  251 — 255. 
Cf.  also  iii.  97,  b. 

Ch.  LXXI  I. — a.  Ila^Xnyovfc — Part  of  the  3rd  satrapy;  cf.  iii. 
90,  and  R.  p.  237,  8.  “ The  Paphlagonians,  with  their  neighbours 
the  Mariandynians,  the  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  by  which  are 
meant  Cappadocians,  wore  helmets  of  net-work,  with  buskins,  Sic. 
&c.”  Whether  the  helmets  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  of  brass 
net-work,  cf.  vii.  63,  or  of  twisted  leather,  appears  uncertain.  On 
the  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Mariandyni,  cf.  notes  on  iii.  90, 94,  v.  52,  and 
on  the  Syrians,  i.  72,  a. 

Ch.  LXXIII. — a.  <t>puyic  ic.r.X.  Cf.  R.  p.  238,  and  vi.  45,  a. 
On  the  origin  of  the  Armenians,  w'hose  name  many  suppose  to  be 
derived  from  Aram,  there  is  an  art.  in  Class.  Diet  Cf.  also  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Armenia,  and  v.  52,  c.  d. 
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Ch.  LXXIV. — a.  A v(oi  ....  Mutroi — Cf.  i.  28,  b.,  93,  a.,  and  R. 
p.  235.  On  the  2nd  satrapy,  cf.  iii.  90,  b. 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  epyUtc — Cf.  i.  28,  b.,  and  ref.  to  H.,  and  R.  p. 
238,  9. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a W.,  B.,  and  apparently  G.,  are  agreed 

that  the  name  of  the  nation  that  should  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chap,  has  been  lost  out  of  the  text ; and  this,  from  the  oracle 
of  Mars  that  is  mentioned  as  being  among  them,  and  from  their 
being  neighbours  of  the  last-mentioned  people,  W.  conjectures 
with  great  reason  to  be  that  of  the  Chalybes.  Cf.  i.  28,  b.  “ They 
occupied  a mountainous  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  He- 
niochi  in  the  E.  of  Cappadocia ; they  were  celebrated  as  early  as 
the  Homeric  poems  for  their  silver  mines,  worked  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  though  then  producing  nothing  but  iron ; and  were  at 
that  time  subject  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Mosy- 
nffici,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncivilized  nations  of  Asia.” 
H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  76,  77- 

b.  icareiXtxaro — “ In  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perf.  and  p.  perf.  the 
Ionians  and  Dorians  change  the  v before  rai  and  to  into  a,  in 
which  case  the  original  aspirated  consonant  again  enters  before 
the  a,  e.  g.  TtGaQctTai  from  Ttdafifiai,  Gairrui,  for  riBappivoi  ilrri,  vi. 
103.  KaniXtxaTO  for  KartiXiyptvot  rjoav,  vii.  76.  eiXi'xaro,  vii.  90. 
lotaaxaro  for  ataaypivoi  ijrrav  from  aaTTio,  vii.  86.  <<7ro£f<5fxnrm  for 
atroSteuyp;  voi  slot,  ii.  43.  loTaXaro  from  ortWitt  for  leraXptvoi  f)oav, 
vii.  89.  Instead  of  the  aspirate  the  lene  remains  in  Arcucarai  and 
aictKaTo.  Matth.  § 204,  6.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 197,  4,  § 218,  obs.  10. 

Ch.  LXXV  1 1. — a.  Kaf3a\uc  be  k.  t.  X.  “TheCabalian  Mseoni- 
ans,  or  Lysonians,  are  found  in  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Lyca- 
ones,  between  Caria  and  Pisidia.  The  Cabalians  therefore  should 
be  regarded  as  Meonians  or  Lydians,  like  the  Mysians.  They 
formed  a part  of  the  same  command  with  the  Milyans,  their  neigh- 
bours, who,  notwithstanding,  belonged  to  a.  different  satrapy,  as 
they  were  considered  as  part  of  Lycia,  cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  72 ; 
for  the  arrangement  of  tne  satrapies  of  Darius,  and  the  military 
commanders  of  his  son  Xerxes,  are  to  be  considered  as  perfectly 
distinct.”  R.  p.  237- 

b.  Kal  tlpara  IviiropireaTO,  Ion.  for  lviir6piri)vTo,  they  wore  garments 
buckled  over  the  shoulders.  S.  and  L.  D.  3rd  plur.  p.  p.  pass,  from 
Ifiiropirao).  The  long  vowel  or  diphthong  jj  and  u usually  changed 
into  the  short.  So  Uucoeplaro,  ix.  131.  bppiaro,  ii.  218,  viii.  25. 
dirocinXiaro,  ix.  50,  for  aTTOKteXtivTo  from  cnroKXtiw.  ohcearai  for  tpKryv- 
rai.  tlptoTai,  vii.  8,  for  tipr/vTai.  Cf.  Matth.  and  Jelf,  in  vii.  76,  b. 

Ch.  LXXVIII. — a.  Moo^o*  It  k.t.X.  The  tribes  mentioned  in 
this  ch.  formed,  with  the  Mardi,  the  19th  satrapy:  cf.  iii.  94,  e. 
On  the  Mardi,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  armament, 
cf.  i.  84,  a.,  and  H.  Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  162. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  Maptt  r.  r.  X.  The  Mares,  probably  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Mardi  of  iii. 
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94,  c.  H.  Pers.  ch.  L The  Saspires  in  the  E.  of  Armenia;  the 
Alarodii  on  the  borders  of  the  last  two.  Cf.  iii.  94,  b.  R.  p.  278. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  Td  Ik  vr/a.  iOvia — Cf.  iii.  93,  b.  the  Red  Sea,  i.  e. 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  Anaspasti,  the  transplanted,  cf.  ii.  104,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  xiXtopgac  *•  r.X.  “ In  a nation  of  conquerors 
every  individual  is  expected  to  be  a soldier ; and  among  the  Per- 
sians, all,  especially  those  in  possession  of  lands,  were  required  to 
be  able  to  serve  on  horseback.  This  necessitated  an  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  whole  empire,  having  for  its  object  the  military 
equipment  of  the  population ; and  the  arrangement  adopted  has 
been  usually  the  same  in  all  Asiatic  nations,  and  is  the  simplest 
possible.  A decimal  system  runs  through  the  whole  empire,  and 
serves  at  the  same  time  to  mark,  the  rank  of  the  commander.  The 
common  people  are  divided  into  bodies  of  ten,  having  a captain  of 
that  number,  after  whom  come  the  commanders  of  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands.  Officers  of  a higher  rank  are  not 
apportioned  to  particular  bodies  of  men,  but  form  the  general  staff. 
This  has  been  equally  the  case  among  the  Mongols  and  the  Per- 
sians ; and  this  simple  arrangement  made  it  possible  for  both  races 
to  assemble  large  armies  with  incredible  rapidity.”  H.  Pers.  ch. 
ii.  p.  280.  Cf.  also  p.  275,  seqq.,  and  253. 

0.  tlpiarai — Cf.  vii.  77,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  On  the  relationship  of  the  generals  here 
mentioned  to  the  royal  family,  cf.  iv.  167,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXII  I. — a.  pvpiuv.  “ The  10,000  Persian  infantry,  the 
flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called  the  Immortals,  because 
their  number  was  kept  constantly  full."  Thirlw.  1. 1.  The  Im- 
mortals, with  the  corps  of  Persian  cavalry,  of  whom  again  1000  of 
each,  cf.  vii.  40,  a.,  appear  to  have  been  more  especially  selected 
as  his  picked  body-guards,  were  in  attendance  on  tne  person  of  the 
king  and  formed  part  of  his  retinue.  Besides  the  Persians,  the 
household  troops  consisted  of  cavalry  corps,  10,000  in  each,  of 
Medes,  Armenians,  Hyrcanians,  Cadurians,  and  Sacse.  The  Im- 
mortals, as  well  as  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Persians,  were  no  doubt 
all  taken  from  the  ruling  tribe  or  horde,  the  Pasargadae.  See  H. 
Pers.  ch.  ii.  253,  and  note,  and  279. 

b.  &X\oc  avrjp  dpatprjro — had  been  chosen,  i.  e.  had  been  already  se- 
lected to  succeed  to  tne  vacancy,  before  it  was  made. 

c.  Koopov  St  ...  . Ukptrai — “ The  Persians  were  the  core  of  the 
land  and  sea  force ; and  the  24,000  men  who  guarded  the  royal 
person  were  the  flower  of  the  whole  nation.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  On  iut 
iravnav,  cf.  i.  25,  b. 

d.  apuapaliae — covered  chariots.  Cf.  vii.  41,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXI  V. — a.  xaX* iroiripara. — ornaments,  or,  pieces  of 

tcorkmanship  on  their  head,  forged  of  iron  or  brass.  By  these  is  proba- 
bly intended  some  species  of  helmet,  or  its  decoration,  or  crest  W. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  Eoyopnot — “ Wild  races  of  huntsmen,  who 
caught  their  enemies,  like  animals  of  the  chase,  in  leather  lassos." 
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H.  1.  1.  p.  285.  On  the  geographical  position  of  this  tribe,  cf.  iii. 
93,  b.,  also  R.  p.  287- 

Ch.  LXXXVI—  a.  MrjSoi — Cf.  vii.  62,  a.,  83,  a.,  and  H.  Pers. 
ch.  i.  p.  158,  on  the  Cissians,  iii.  91,^.,  and  H.  1.  1.  p.  155.  ’Ivcol 
St  k.  r.  X.  “ But  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  was  swelled  oy  the  drome- 
daries of  the  Arabians,  and  by  chariots  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  from  the  borders  of  India,  in  which  the  Indians  yoked  not  only 
horses  but  wild  asses.”  Cf.  also  vii.  65,  a.  On  the  Bactrians,  iii. 
92,  d.,  Caspians,  vii.  67,  a.,  Libyes,  vii.  71,  a. 

b.  Kamriipoi — probably  the  same  as  the  Casii  or  Caspii,  people  of 
Kashgur,  iii.  93,  d.  On  the  Arabians,  cf.  vii.  69,  a.,  and  i.  80,  c. 
On  the  Paricanii,  iii.  94,  a. 

Ch.  LXXX\  II. — a.  firt  yap  twv  hriruv  k.  t.  A.  On  this  Vulgar 
error,  cf.  i.  80,  c.  hrertraxaro.  Cf.  vii.  76,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  ovptp.  uvtQiXrirnv,  i.  e.  in  trigtem  incidit 
calamitatem,  met  with  an  unwelcome  accident.  Cf.  i.  32,  multa  nobis 
eveniunt  in  vita  ra  p>i  tiq  IQiXu  i.  e.  avc&Xqra,  gravia,  vel  tristia. 
Cf.  vii.  133,  a.  V. 


b.  ear’  ap%ag  k.t.X. — omnino,  prorsus,  altogether,  exactly,  vii.  148, 
220,  223,  vin.  3,  94,  ubi.  tamen  avrira  ear'  apx . reddere  malim  statim 
ab  initio,  reque  atque  ix.  22,  66,  130.  B.  And  here  too  perhaps 
car’  apx‘‘c  is  simply  expletive  of  avriica,  immediately ; like  the  Latin 
“ primo  statim  ” — and  immediately  on  the  instant  they  treated  the 
horse  as  he  bade  them. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  tZ>v  Ik  rpitip.  aptQy.  k.t.X.  In  reckoning 
the  Persian  fleet  at  1207  vessels,  Hdtus  agrees  with  Aischyl.  Pers  ns, 
340,  seqq.  By  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  3,  they  are  computed  at  1200.  Cf. 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  256. 

b.  <t>o(wctc  ykv  e.  r.  \.  Phoenicia,  Syrian  Palestine,  and  Cyprus 
composed  the  5th  satrapy;  cf.  iii.  91,  b.  and  refs.  The  aid  furnish- 
ed by  this  satrapy  to  Xerxes  was  composed  entirely  of  ships, 
and  consisted  of  the  force  of  450  triremes;  300  of  which  were 
from  the  continent,  150  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  was 
more  than  | of  the  whole  fleet  of  triremes ; and  more  than  double 
the  quota  furnished  by  Egypt.  But  then  it  was  the  combined 
force  of  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus ; the  boasted  fleets  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  and  the  numerous  forts  of  Syria  from  Egypt 
to  Cilicia.  R.  p.  250.  On  the  two  senses  in  which  Hdtus  uses 
the  word  Syria,  1st,  as  the  same  with,  or  part  of,  Assyria,  and 
2ndly,  as  Syria  properly  so  called,  with  Syria  of  Palestine,  i.  e. 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  cf.  i.  72,  a.,  and  ref.  to  H.,  and  ii.  106,  a., 
and  R.  pp.  243  and  263.  Prideaux,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
con.  Apion  i.,  considers  it  certain  that  a band  of  Jews  was  in 
Xerxes’  army,  and  that  the  Solyma  mentioned  in  the  passage  of 
Chanius,  there  quoted,  is  Jerusalem.  Connect,  an.  480. 

c.  ovrot  li  oi  i>oiv.  roiraX.  ouctov  k.  r.\.  This  account  of  the  original 
settlements  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  held  by  W.,  who  considers 
Philistines,  Palaestini,  and  Phoenicians,  as  different  names  of  the 
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same  people,  to  be  correct.  H.  also  seems  to  countenance  the  idea. 
See  H.  Pnoenic.  ch.  i.  p.  292. 

d.  Kpav.  xi Xivrd,  flailed,  or  woven  helmets,  i.  e.  as  Hesvchius,  ii. 
p.  338,  explains  helmets  of  woven  bulrushes,  or  of  some  other  species 
of  rush,  reed,  or  flexible  twig.  B. 

e.  laraXaSaro,  Ion.  for  ioraXpivoi  i/oav  from  oriXXuv,  an  extra- 
ordinary formation.  Schw.  The  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  we 
should  read  ioroXiSaro  i.  e.  iaroXiapivoi  yoav  from  oroXituv,  or  else 
loraXaro.  V.  Cf.  vii.  76,  b. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  tl\i\aTo — Ion.  pro  tlXiy pivot  yaav ab iiXiooeiv.  Schw. 
Lex.  Cf.  vii.  76,  b.  On  Cyprus,  cf.  ii.  182,  c. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  Avkuh  Si  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  173,  a.,  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Lycia. 

Ch.  XCIII. — a.  Kdpig  ....  elpyrai.  Cf.  i.  171,  b.  On  the 
Dorians  of  Asia,  cf.  i.  144,  a. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  'Iwvtg  ticaX  ....  TUX.  AiytaXteg.  Cf.  i.  145,  a., 
142,  b.,  148,  a.  Pelasgia  was  the  ancient  name  of  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  1498,  ed.  Dind.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 96,  5. 
The  maritime  region  along  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was 
called  jEgialea.  W.  B. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  Nqmwrm  Si,  The  Ionic  islanders  here  spoken  of 
■were  neither  Chians  nor  Samians ; for  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
islands  belonged  to  the  confederation  of  the  xii.  States,  wrhich  assem- 
bled at  the  Panionium,  cf.  i.  142,  b.,  148,  a.,  in  which  these  islanders 
had  no  share.  So  also  Diod.  Sic.,  xi.  3,  says, “The  Ionians  with 
with  the  Chians  and  Samians  furnished  100  ships — and  the  island- 
ers 50;”  thus  distinguishing,  like  our  author,  between  the  two. 
What  islanders,  however,  are  here  to  be  understood,  wre  learn  from 
what  follows  in  Diodorus,  viz.  “ that  the  king  had  collected  in  his 
expedition  the  forces  of  all  the  islands  between  the  Cyane®  and 
the  promontories  of  Triopium  and  Sunium ; that  is,  the  Ionic 
islands  colonized  from  Athens;  cf.  viii.  43,  48,  Thucyd.  vii.  67. 
These  were  Cea,  Naxos,  Siphnus,  Seriphus,  Andros,  and  Tenos. 
V.  Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  § 86.  On  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  cf.  i.  142, 
b. ; on  the  iEolic,  i.  149,  a. 

b.  'EXXijfnrovruH — Cf.vi.33, a.  irXyv ' Afivcrjvujv — Cf.  also  on  thecon- 
quest  of  these  towns,  v.  117-  vara  x^pyv, lri  their  place.  Cf.  iv.  135,  b. 

Ch.  XCVI. — a.  'Eiri0drtvov  Si  k.  r.  X. — “ The  fleet  consisted  of 
1207  ships  of  war,  and  besides  native  crews,  each  was  manned 
with  30  marines,  Persians,  or  Medes,  or  Sacians.  Thirlw.  in  I. 
On  the  number  of  the  Epibatse,  milites  classiarii,  marines,  in  Gk 
vessels,  cf.  vi.  12,  c. 

b.  rdiv  iyui  ....  rrap agipviyiai,  of  which  I make  no  mention  ; for  it 
is  not  required  by  the  plan,  i.  e.  system,  of  my  historical  investigations. 
Cf.  vii.  9,  c.,  and  vii.  139,  a. 

Ch.  XCVII. — a.  npyiaairyg — Not  the  same  as  the  Prexaspes 
of  iii.  30,  62.  On  Megabazus,  cf.  iv.  143 ; on  Acheemenes,  notes 
on  iii.  12,  88.  B.  On  the  relationship  of  these  generals  to  the 
Royal  House,  cf.  iv.  167,  a. 
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b.  KtpKovpot,  A species  of  short  and  light  vessel.  B.  On  the  long 
transports,  cf.  i.  2,  b. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  'Apaliot — a native  of  Aradus ; a Phoenician 
city : it  stood  in  a small  island  of  the  same  name,  now  Ruad.  It 
was  the  Arvad  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Nth  frontier  city  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  formed  their  3 most  important 
towns ; they  held  tneir  general  congress  at  Tripolis,  a little  to  the 
south,  alike  their  common  colony  and  their  place  for  common  as- 
sembly. See  the  very  interesting  ch.  i.  of  H.  Phcenic. — “ Even 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  the  royal  dignity  was  pre- 
served; though  the  monarchs  were  now  only  as  tributary  princes, 
obliged  to  furnish  money  and  ships  to  the  Persians,  and  to  attend 
them,  when  required,  in  their  military  expeditions.  The  kings  of 
Tyre  appear  in  this  in  the  Persian  expedition,  viii.  67,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  overthrow  of  Persia  and  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alex- 
ander. As  Tyre  had  its  proper  kings,  so  also  had  the  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  Sidon,  Aradus,  and  Byblus,  and  these  are  mentioned 
even  as  late  as  the  Macedonian  Conquest.”  See  also  particularly 
p.  60 — 63  on  their  hostility  to  Greece.  On  the  name  Syennesis, 
cf.  i.  74,  b.,  and  iii-  90,  d.  On  Gorgus,  whose  younger  brother  was 
Onesilus,  who  revolted  from  the  Persians,  cf.  v.  104. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  'Aortfutritit — Cf.  i.  a.,  and  ref.  to  D.  Her  son 
was,  either,  as  W.  thinks,  Lygdamis,  or  she  was  succeeded  by 
Pisindelis,  who  was  her  son ; while  Lygdamis,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  her  grandson.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  D.  p.  6.  Halicar- 
nassus; cf.  i.  1,  and  refs. 

b.  Kwwv  k.  r.  A.  The  Coans,  Calydnians,  and  Nisyrians  are  also 
mentioned  in  conjunction  by  Homer,  II.  ii.  675, 

ol  2’  apa  Viovpiv  r'  ti%ov — 

Kai  Kuiv,  Evpv7riiAoio  jroXiv,  vijoovt  rt  KaAvCva(.  Schw. 
Cos,  Stanco,  and  Nisyros,  Nikero,  belong  to  the  Sporades.  Ca- 
lydnae,  B.  follows  D’Anville  in  supposing  to  be  a group,  perhaps 
only  two  in  number,  of  small  rocky  islands  near  Tenedos.  Cf.  D. 
1. 1.  p.  4,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  itn>  Aupucov  k.t.A.  Cf.  i.  144,  and  notes. 

Ch.  C. — a.  SfpJjjf  SI  c.  r.  X.  On  the  review  and  the  muster-roll 
then  composed,  cf.  vii.  61,  a.  “ After  this  review  the  king  went  on 
board  a Sidonian  vessel,  where  a golden  tent  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  to  inspect  the  fleet,  and  caused  its  divisions  and  numbers 
to  be  registered.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  On  the  skill  of  the  Sidonians  and 
Tyrians  in  naval  matters,  cf.  H.  Phcenic.  ch.  iii.  throughout. 

b.  avtKiii^tvov  ....  fUTioirriSbv,  they  lay  at  anchor,  cf.  vi.  116,  b., 
having,  all  of  them,  turned  the  prows  of  their  vessels  towards  the  land, 
forming  one  close  or  continuous  front.  /Mrunr.  is  rendered  by  some, 
with  prows,  or  beaks,  presented.  Schw.  gives  continud  cequataf route, 
and  Goeller.  on  Thucyd.  ii.  90 , junctis  frontibus,  comparing  Virg. 
JEn.  v.  158. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  Anpapqrov — Cf.  vi.  70,  seqq.,  vii.  3,  also  vi  30,  a. 
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b.  dpOpiot.  Cf.  vi.  83,  b.  to  diro  oi v,  what  comes  from  you , = to 
oov,  your  opinion.  Jelf,  § 620,  3 Cf.  ix.  7.  d. 

Ch.  CII. — a.  iTruSrj  a\t)9.  xpr)trao9.  c.r.X.  The  explanation  of 
V.,  which  understands  Xt£w  before  rd  and  XtZaq  before  pi)  \fnvl., 
seems  unnecessary : the  construction  appears  to  be  intli)  «X.  pi 
Xpij<r.  vavrioQ  aXt)9.  Xiyovra  (i.  e.  pi  Xiyovra)  ravra,  rd  (Ion.  for  d) 
pi)  ...  . aXiooirai ■ Since  you  bid  me  positively  to  foliate  the  truth , by 
sayiny  that  which  I shall  never  afterward  be  convicted  of  haring  falsi- 
fied to  you.  By  tiq,  Demaratus  appears  to  intend  himself  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

b.  dpiT-i)  ....  laxvpov,  virtue  has  been  acquired,  achieved,  (or,  ob- 
tained',)  by  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  (or,  by  prudence,  practical  wis- 
dom, according  to  B.,)  and  by  the  stem  force  of  law.  Cf.  Schw.  Lex. 
This  dictum,  B.  conceives  to  be  put  by  Hdtus  into  the  mouth  of 
Demaratus,  from  the  prevalence  of  discussion  on  such  subjects  in 
the  schools  of  Greece.  The  praises  here  given  to  the  Dorians  also, 
sufficiently  refute,  he  adds,  the  idea  that  Hdtus  was  in  the  habit  of 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  Spartans,  owing  to  a spirit  of 
partiality  visible  in  his  work  towards  the  Athenians.  This  ch.  is 
referred  to  by  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  265.  The  military  system,  &c.,  of 
the  Spartans — “ in  every  action  in  the  open  field  up  to  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  Sparta  had  nearly  a certainty  of  success,  since  the  con- 
sciousness of  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  w’as  added  to  the  national 
feeling  of  the  Doric  race  that  victory  was  not  a matter  of  doubt.” 
On  the  impartiality  of  Hdtus,  cf.  D.  viii.  1,  particularly  p.  132. 

c.  rd  oa  fpoviojut — should  be  of  the  same  mind  as  you,  i.  e.  join  your 
side,  come  over  to  you.  Cf.  ix.  99,  b.,  ii.  162,  «.,  &c. 

Ch.  CIII. — a.  lirri  <pipi  iiu  c.  r.  X.  since  come,  let  me  see  what  in 
all  probability  (is  likely  to  happen).  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 516.  B. 

b.  avtipivoi ....  iXiv9ipov,  in  libertatem  demissi,  arbitrio  suo  per- 
mis8i,free  to  act  as  they  please,  uncompelled. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  rd  Kuril*.  Sr-apr.  what  is  befitting  to,  or,  the  duty 
of,  the  Spartans.  B.  The  translation  of  Lange,  wie  es  mit  den  Spar- 
tiaten  steht,  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spartans,  what  is  the 
present  state  of  things  with  the  Spartans,  appears  to  me  preferable. 

b.  rd  vvv  rah — at  this  very  time.  When  joined  with  adverbs  of 
time  and  place,  rovro,  roti,  ravra,  rati  denote  more  forcibly  the 
time  and  place,  as  it  wrere,  by  pointing  at  them ; as  avrov  rySi,  ex- 
actly here,  ix.  11.  Jelf,  § 655,  5. 

c.  yipea—  Cf.  i.  59,  l.,  and  vi.  56,  a.,  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Spartan  kings. 

d.  fliov  ts  pot ....  liSwict.  Cf.  vi.  70.  According  to  Xenoph. 
Hell.  iii.  1,  § 6,  quoted  by  L.,  the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania, 
and  Halisama  were  given  to  Demaratus  by  Darius ; where  his 

Eosterity  lived  as  late  as  400  b.  c.,  when  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
is  descendants,  joined  Thimbron.  B.  On  the  humanity  of  the 
Persian  monarchs^cf.  vi.  30,  a.,  and  on  the  custom  of  endowing 
exiled  princes  with  lands  and  revenues  of  cities,  vi.  41,  a.,  and 
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Thucyd.  i.  138,  and  vi.  59,  on  the  treatment  of  Themistocles  and 
Hippias.  iicwv  re  tlvai  oiic’  av  p.  and  I would  not  (to  be  willing  to 
do  so)  that  is  (as  far  as  my  will  goes)  fight  even  with  one.  Jelf,  § 
079,  3. 

e.  u\Ug  li  ...  . arravTiav.  On  the  truth  of  this  remark,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Dorian  tactics,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  p.  246 — 249,  bk.  iii. 
c.  12,  with  the  whole  of  which  ch.,  the  most  spiritedly  written  of 
any  in  that  work,  the  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted.  After  dilating  on  “ the  method  of  attack,  in  closed 
lines  with  extended  lances,” — and  “ the  chief  point  being  to  keep 
the  whole  body  of  men  in  compact  order,  both  in  rapid  advance 
and  in  pretended  flight,”  Muller  concludes  with  a noble  picture  of 
the  Spartan  advance — “ Every  man  put  on  a crown  when  the 
band  of  flute-players  gave  the  signal  for  attack ; all  the  shields  of 
the  line  glittered  with  their  high  polish,  and  mingled  their  splen- 
dour with  the  dark  red  of  the  purple  mantles,  which  were  meant 
both  to  adorn  the  combatant,  and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the 
wouqded ; to  fall  wrell  and  decorously  being  an  incentive  the  more 
to  the  most  heroic  valour.” 

f.  iireart ....  Jeirarorijc,  ° vvpog  k.  t.  X.  The  sentiment  often  oc- 
curs in  Thucydides.  See  particularly  the  speech  of  Archidamus, 
i.  84 ; and  read  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  406,  seqq.  bk.  iv.  c.  9. 

g.  avwyn  ci  (sc.  6 vopof)  rd/vrd  alii,  ovk  iu>v  iptiiyuv — aXXd  (avtlt- 
ywv)  pivovray  iv  ry  rain  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 895,  9,  Brachylogy.  An 
affirmative  verb  is  supplied  from  a negative : this  is  most  com- 
monly the  case  in  an  antithesis  introduced  by  an  adversative  con- 
junction. 

Ch.  CV . — a.  iv  rip  &op.  rovrip — m the  aforesaid  Doriscus  : rovrip 
being  added  to  signify  that  he  has  already  spoken  of  it,  referring 
the  reader  back  to  c.  59,  where  he  commenced  nis  digression.  Schw. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  Stipa  iripmoKt,  cf.  iii.  84,  a.,  and  refs,  vi.  41,  a. 

h.  oliTot  ihv  ... . TTHpijoapivwv.  The  gallant  defence  of  Doriscus, 
here  alluded  to,  by  Mascames,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  Eion  and  all  the 
other  strongholds  in  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont,  are  events,  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  date  after  the  conclusion  of  Hdtus’  his- 
tory. Cf.  also  i.  130,  b.,  ii.  156,  iii.  15,  c. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  Bdy«j£,  oc  lir.  iwaXiop.  k.  t.  X.  The  taking  of  Eion 
by  Cimon  is  generally  dated  in  476  b.  c.,  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes : 
it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  his  successor,  471  b.  c.  According  to  D.,  p.  28,  it  took 
place  470  b.  c.  This  town  was  called  “ Eion  on  the  Strymon,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  “ Eion  by  Thrace,”  a Mendeean  colony.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  Arnold’s  note. 

Ch.  CVIII. — a.  SipJijc  ii  k.  t.  X.  “ From  Doriscus  the  army  pur- 
sued its  march  along  the  coast,  accompanied  by  the  fleet,  through 
a region  which  had  been  already  subdued  in  the  expeditions  of 
Megabazus  and  Mardonius.  Cf.  v.  12,  15,  vi.  43,  seqq.  As  it  ad- 
vanced, it  still  swelled  its  numbers  by  taking  in  reinforcements 
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from  the  Thracian  hordes,  through  which  it  passed,”  &c.  Thirlw. 
in  l.  Cf.  i.  171,  a- 

b.  EapoO.  rti'xta,  the  castles,  or,  fortified  towns  of  Samothrace.  Cf. 
vii.  59,  a.  The  Mesembria  here  mentioned,  in  Thrace,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Mesambria  of  iv.  93,  vi.  33,  on  the  Euxine. 
Cf.  Smith's  C.  D.,  Mesembria. 

C.  Xiaerof  ....  iiriXiwc.  Cf.  vii.  43,  a. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  Mapwviiav,  Marogna : of  Dicsea  some  ruins,  per- 
haps, still  exist,  but  without  a modern  name.  On  Abdera,  cf.  i. 
168,  a.  Ismarus,  from  which  the  lake  took  its  name,  is  mentioned 
in  Odyss.  ix.  40,  as  taken  by  Ulysses. 

b.  Hiarov,  The  boundary  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  ; the  Mesto,  or 
Kara-Su , which  B.  Germanizes  into  Schicarzach,  the  black-river.  The 
Trauus  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  in  v.  3,  b.,  but  it  appears  to  be  as 
little  known  with  certainty  as  the  Compsatus  and  the  city  Pistyrus. 

Ch.  CX. — a.  ’E 9.  Ik  Opt fiKtiiv  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  notes  on  v.  3,  Thracia, 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  and  Arrowsmith’s  E.  Geog.  Thracia,  particularly  p. 
322  and>333.  On  the  Edonians,  v.  11,5. 

b.  oi  Ik  a\\.  rr dvr uwovto.  Cf.  vii.  108,  a.,  and  ref.  in  i.  171, 

a.,  to  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  438. 

Ch.  CXI. — a.  Bgiraoi  ....  troiriXwrfpov,  note  among  the  Sutra, 
the  Bessi  are  the  priests  of  the  temple ; or,  as  S.  and  L.  Diet,  ren- 
ders, expound  the  oracles  in  the  temple ; and  there  is  a priestess  tcho 
utters  the  oracular  answers,  as  in  Delphi,  and  not  more  ambiguously  ; 
i.  e.  the  oracles,  as  in  Delphi,  are  uttered  by  a priestess,  and  are  not 
at  all  more  ambiguous  than  those  given  there.  B.  and  Schw.  The 
territory  of  the  Bessi  lay  between  Mt  Rhodope  and  the  North  part 
of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus.  On  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  see  the  extract  from  the  Anti-Symbolik  of  Voss  in  Class. 
Diet.,  Bacchus.  • 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  rgv  tlpgpivriv,  SC.  \uipav  S.  yijv.  B.  rdxta — cf. 
vii.  108,  b. 

b.  Uiipuiv.  The  Thracian  Pierians,  who  were  settled  to  the  E. 
of  the  Strymon,  originally  came,  it  appears,  from  Macedonia.  Cf. 
Smith’s  C.  D.  Mt  Pangseum,  cf.  v.  16,  a. 

Ch.  CXI1I. — a.  Tlniovac,  Cf.  V.  13,  a.  WOT.  ’Ayyinjv,  the  All- 
ghista.  See  Arrowsmith,  E.  Geog.  p.  334. 

b.  if  tuv  oi  payoi ....  At  wove.  “ \\  hen  Xerxes  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  his  Magian  priests  made  a sacrifice  of  white 
horses,  and  exerted  their  charms  to  propitiate  the  stream."  Thirlw. 
Cf.  notes  on  vii.  40,  54,  76,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  37,  quoted  by 
W.,  Tiridates’  sacrifice  of  a horse  to  the  Euphrates. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  Iv  ‘Ew.  "OS.  Cf.  v.  126,  a.  In  the  next  line 
i woo.  Kara  r&c  yup.  is  rendered  by  B.,  they  marched  to  the  bridges. 
In  spite  of  B.’s  authority,  1 should  rather  construe,  they  marched 
over  the  bridge ; as  Hdtus  himself  explains  how  they  came  to  get 
so  easily  across,  by  saying,  that  they  found  the  river  had  been 
bridged  over,  according  to  orders.  Cf.  vii.  24. 
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b.  neper.  Si  to  ^umrraf;  Korop.  So  Cambyses  put  12  of  his  subjects 
to  death,  iii.  35,  b.  As  no  trace  of  any  permission  to  offer  human 
victims  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zendavesta,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
the  narration  in  the  text  is  wholly  fictitious,  that  the  sacrifice  here 
mentioned  was  in  accordance  with  those  horrible  magical  and 
superstitious  practices  which,  though  severely  forbidden  by  the 
reformer  of  the  Magian  philosophy,  were  nevertheless  on  certain 
occasions  resorted  to  as  part  of  the  more  ancient  form  of  worship 
previous  to  Zoroaster.  Kleuker,  Appendix  to  the  Zendavesta, 
quoted  by  B.  By  the  deity  below  the  earth,  Ariman  is  probably  in- 
tended, the  angel  of  darkness,  the  author  and  director  of  all  evil. 
Cf.  Prid.  Conn.  an.  486  b.  c.  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  258. 

c.  ‘ Afitjorpiv — Cf.  vii.  3,  c.  The  atrocity  here  spoken  of,  as  it 
happened  in  the  old  age  of  Amestris,  when  she  was  queen-mother, 
dates  after  the  taking  of  Sestos,  cf.  i.  130,  b.,  and  “ probably  did 
not  occur,”  according  to  D.,  p.  30,  “ till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War ; since,  to  decide  according  to  Ctesias,  Amestris  cannot  have 
died  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  whom  she  go- 
verned as  she  pleased ; and  so  not  long  before  425  B.  c.” 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  'ApyiXov — between  Amphipolis  and  Bromiscus. 
Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  Stagirus,  Stavro,  on  the  W.  of  the  Sinus 
Strymonicus,  Gulf  of  Contessa.  Thucyd.  iv.  18,  v.  6,  18.  B. 
Acanthus,  also  on  the  Sin.  Strymon. ; it  stood  on  the  neck  of  land 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Mt  Athos  with  the  mainland  j on 
its  site,  probably,  stands  the  modern  JSrso.  All  three  were  Andrian 
colonies. 

b.  Ufm  aydptvoQ  k.  t.  \.  Cf.  vii.  110,  b.  and  ref. 

Ch.  CX\  i. — a.  itivigv  ....  wpouirt,  B.  and  Schw.,  and  S.  and 
L.  D.,  render,  the  Persian  king  gave  notice  to  the  Acanthians  to  re- 
ceive the  army  hospitably,  i.  e.  to  provide  them  with  all  the  necessaries 
that  a host  is  supposed  to  receive  a guest  with.  V.  takes  it  to  mean 
that  Xerxes  received  the  Acanthians  into  terms  of  quest-friendship  ; 
proclaimed  them  as  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  friends.  This 
latter  interpretation  appears  to  me  best ; for,  1st,  it  agrees  much 
better  with  the  rest  of  tne  sentence,  ISupriaaTo  k.  r.  A. ; and,  2ndly, 
as  Xerxes  was  already  at  Acanthus,  how  could  he  be  said  irpodnuv, 
to  give  them  notice  beforehand  t We  know  too,  from  vii.  119,  that 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  towns  long  before  to  prepare  banquets 
for  him.  Cf.  vii.  32,  a.  , 

b.  ladrfTi  hitfiucy.  Cf.  iii.  84,  a.  On  the  canal,  vii.  23,  a. 

Ch.  CXVII.— a.  irsvTt  wt/x-  V.  observes  that  amongst  the 

Greeks  4 cubits  was  considered  the  height  of  a well-proportioned 
man,  referring  to  Aristoph.  Ran.  1046.  yewaiovc  xai  rtTpairij^nc  • 
men  six  feet  high.  As  tne  royal  cubit  was  3 finger-breadths  more 
than  the  common  cubit,  which  was  1 ft.  6 in.  and  a decimal, 
Artachsees  must  have  been  8 ft  and  about  4 inches  high,  yevoq 
' A\a.ip.iviSi)v,  cf.  i.  125,  c.,  iv.  167,  a. 

Ch.  CXVIII. — a.  okov  yt — quandoquidem,  since.  S.  and  L.  D 
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Cf.  i.  68,  c.,  and  Jelf,  § 735,  4.  r£  is  often  used  to  give  the  reason 
or  character  of  an  action  expressed  in  a preceding  sentence.  Eur. 
Iph.  A.  1342. 

b.  'Arriir ctpuip airtliZe  ....  TtriXiop.  The  sense  is 

that  Antipater  teas  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Thracians  as  the 
proper  person  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  king  and  his  army ; that  he  was,  in  fact,  purveyor  in  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth,  being  bound  to  keep  an  account  of  all  that  he  ex- 
pended for  them : this  account,  when  it  was  all  over,  he  handed  in, 
and  showed  thereby  iirrltU  k.  t.  X.  what  the  total  amounted  to.  B. 
The  expense  was,  of  course,  borne  by  the  state,  in  whose  name 
he  had  obtained  whatever  provision,  furniture,  &c.  &c.,  might  be 
necessary,  and,  on  handing  in  the  account,  he  was  repaid.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  learn,  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  ch., 
others  were  appointed  in  the  other  cities,  who  in  like  manner  gave 
in  an  account  of  what  they  laid  out.  W.  Reckoning  the  Attic 
talent  at  £243  15s.,  cf.  Hussey’s  Tables,  the  cost  of  the  supper 
will  be  £97,500. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  o'uciin-  sai  Xasroiei,  in  hutches,  or  coops,  and  in 
ponds.  A few  lines  below,  (Vn  Ion.  for  rjv.  On  the  narrative  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  ch.  see  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  258,  and  vii. 
32,  a. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  Ivopiat — was  wont,  thought  proper,  was  in  the  cus- 
tom of.  Cf.  i.  131,  c.  On  Abdera  and  its  inhabitants,  cf.  i.  168,  a., 
and  viii.  120.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  ch.  bpoleiy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  cities  did.  The  common  reading  opwy,  so  they, 
though  hard  put  to  it,  nevertheless,  &C. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  Bippy,  afterwards  Thessalonica,  Saloniki,  at  the 
head  of  the  S.  Thermaicus.  Cf.  Smith's  C.  D. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  AxtiOt] — Ion.  for  1 aor.  pass.  was 

dismissed  or  despatched.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 214. 

b.  Su^ovrrav — which  extimds,  stretches  across,  or  reaches.  Schw. 
A few  lines  below  airupivoy,  breaking  up,  departing.  The  Sinus 
Singiticus,  into  which  the  canal  drawn  past  the  city  Sane  opened 
from  the  Sin.  Strymon,  cf.  vii.  23,  a.,  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Monte 
Santo,  the  modem  name  of  Athos.  The  Sin.  Toron.,  the  Gulf  of 
Cassandra  ; the  Sin.  Therm.,  the  G.  of  Saloniki.  The  petty  towns 
here  mentioned  in  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia,  Pallene,  and  the 
mainland  of  Chalcidice,  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part  of  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  join,  or  are  taken  by, 
Brasidas.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Arrow-smith’s  E.  Geog.  p.  336;  and 
on  the  districts  of  Macedonia,  Mull.  Dor.  vol.  i.  appendix  i.  on  the 
Macedonians,  p.  470 — 478. 

Ch.  CXXI1I. — a.  Of  the  towns  spoken  of  here,  Potida-a,  after- 
wards Cassandria,  now  Pinaka,  and  Pella,  now  Alaklisi,  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander,  are  the  most  noted.  Scione,  Mende,  Aphytis, 
oane,  and  Gigonus  are  mentioned  in  Thucyd.  iv.  circ.  fin.  Most 
of  the  others  are  unknown,  and  none  except  Therme,  cf.  vii.  121, 
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a.,  appear  to  be  places  of  any  importance.  Crosseea  in  Thucyd. 
ii.  79,  called  KpoOoic  yij.  The  Axius  the  Vardar. 

b.  Mvyfoviriv — “on  the  Thermaic  bay,  and  round  the  ancient 
city  of  Therma,  extended  to  the  Axius. — Beyond  the  Axius,  to  the 
\V.,  immediately  after  Mygdonia,  came  Bottiais,  bounded  on  the 
other  side  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Lydias.” 
Mull.  1. 1.  p.  470. 

Ch.  CXXIV. — a.  ttii  Ucuov.  xai  Kprprruiv.  On  Paeonia  cf.  v.  13, 
a.,  and  on  Crestonica,  i.  57,  a.,  and  cf.  Mull.  1. 1.  p.  471.  The  Echi- 
dorns,  according  to  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  471,  now  the  Gallico. 

Ch.  CXXV. — a.  bcipdiZov — slaughtered , killed.  In  viii.  86,  a., 
used  of  sinking  or  disabling  ships. 

Ch.  CXXV  I. — a.  iror.  N«<m>c,  the  Mesto,  cf.  vii.  109,  b.  The 
same  boundaries  are  also  assigned  for  lions  in  Europe  by  Aristotle, 
H.  A.  viii.  28,  though  in  his  time  they  had  become  scarce.  \V. 
The  Achelous,  Aspro  Potamo,  divides  Acarnania  from  iEtolia ; cf. 
Thucyd.  ii.  102. 

Ch.  CXXVII. — a.  ' AXu'iKpovoQ,  now  the  Vistriza.  “ Hdtus  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  (now  the  Karasmak  or  Mavroneroi) 
unite  with  the  Haliacmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  former.” 
Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  dXX'  (7TfXi7ri.  Cf.  vii.  43,  a.,  ii.  19,  b. 

Ch.  CXXVIII. — a.  "OXvpnov.  now  Monte  JElymbo,  called  by  the 
Turks  Semavat-Evi,  the  house  of  heaven.  Ossa,  now  Mt  Kissovo, 
i.  e.  ivy-clad.  The  Peneus,  now  the  R.  Salambria.  lv  9uvpan 
pr/uAtfi  lvinx(Tht,was  fixed  in  great  wonder.  Jelf,  § 365,  2,  cf.  i.  31,  c. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  T>jv  ll  dura.  <r. r. X.  “The  description  given 
by  Hdtus  of  Thessaly,  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  and  other  places, 
prove  how  well  he  had  considered  the  scenes  of  particular  actions : 
that  of  Thessaly  is  one  of  the  most  pointed,  clear,  and  concise  im- 
aginable.” R.  p.  36.  See  also  D.  p.  43.  On  Olympus,  Ossa,  and 
the  Peneus,  cf.  note  on  the  foregoing  ch.  The  chain  of  Pelion  on 
the  E.,  now  Plessidhi  or  Zagora  ; of  Pindus  on  the  W.,  Agrafa  ; of 
M t Othrys  on  the  S.,  Mts  Hellovo  and  Guru  Vouno ; the  Cambunian 
Mts  on  the  N.  are  now  the  Volutza  chain.  Of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Peneus,  the  Apidanus,  which  passes  by  Pharsalia,  is  now 
the  Sataldge,  and  the  Enipeus  the  Goura.  The  Onochonus,  which 
Wordsworth  considers  as  flowing  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotussa  and 
Cynoscephalse,  may  be  the  modern  Reqani.  Of  the  Pamisus  the 
modem  name  appears  to  be  unknown.  On  the  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Peneus,  Tempe,  &c.,  the  reader  will  not  regret  consulting 
the  extremely  pretty  book  just  referred  to,  Wordsworth’s  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical. 

Ch.  CXXX. — a.  yvwmpaxiovTiQ — changing  their  opinion,  adopting 
a wiser  and  more  prudent  resolution.  That  this  is  the  sense,  and  not, 
“ acknowledging  their  inferiority,”  as  Valla  renders  it,  is  plain  from 
1 the  fact  that  at  first  they  refused  to  give  earth  and  water,  vi.  48, 
but  afterwards,  as  the  Aleuadee,  whom  Xerxes  supposed  to  be  the 
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royal  house,  had  tendered  their  submission,  vii.  6,  he  conceived  that 
they  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Thessalian  people,  whose 
sentiments  had  thereby  undergone  a change,  in  the  belief  that  re- 
sistance was  no  longer  practicable.  Schw.  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
15,  p.  249,  and  D.  p.  134. 

b.  Kai  rraparpiip  ....  pUQpuv.  The  construction  is  iraparpsip.  if 
a\\a  pitOpa  tic  rovruiv,  Si  iov  k t.  X.  B. 

c.  tovq  AX.  waXSae,  cf.  vii.  6,  b.,  and  vi.  127,  c-  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15, 
p.  260,  275. 

Ch.  CXXXI. — a.  ticttpt — •pioneered  their  way  through , cleared, 
cut  the  trees  down. 

Ch.  CXXXII, — a.  trri  rovroun — against  these — they  took  an 
oath  j as  in  vii.  148,  owuporat . ...  liri  rip  Uipay.  A few  lines  be- 
low tovtovq  Sucartveai  is  explained  by  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  i.  p.  352, 
that  they  would  compel  them  to  pay  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  to  Apollo,  impose  a tithe  upon  them ; Hire  Grundstiicke  zinsp- 
Jlirhtig  zu  machen.  This  fine  was  probably  imposed  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  cf.  vii.  213,  a.,  B.,  but  not  put  in  execution.  See 
D.’s  remarks,  p.  134. 

b.  rd  p'tv  S-f)  opriov,  On  the  candour  of  Hdtus,  and  his  unsparing  ex- 

Eosition  of  the  truth,  in  thus  giving  a list  of  all  who  voluntarily  did 
omage  to  the  foreign  king,  see  D.  p.  133,  seqq.,  and  cf.  also  p.  25. 
Ch.  CXXXIII. — a.  eg  r/>  fiapaOpov,  cf.  vi.  136,  b.  On  8,  n St 
avtOt\i)Tov,  what  of  a calamitous  or  disastrous  nature,  cf.  vii.  88.  a. 

b.  a\\d  tovto  ....  ytvtoBai.  This  sentence  strongly  speaks  the 
good  sense  of  Hdtus  and  his  freedom  from  superstition,  in  not  being 
too  ready  to  refer  to  an  unknown  and  divine  cause  what  may  be  as 
well  explained  from  a natural  one.  B. 

Ch.  C XXXIV. — a.  array.  TaX a\tofi.  Cf.  vi.  60,  a.,  on 

the  hereditary  nature  of  the  herald’s  office  at  Sparta,  and  Mull. 
Dor.  ii.  p.  28. 

b.  roiai  Xtrrapr.  xaXXttp iSvvaro,  supply  rd  Upa,  the  victims 

would  never  give  a favourable  omen  when  the  Spartans  sacrificed.  Cf. 
vi.  76,  b. 

c XirtpSbjc  k.  r.  X.  From  Theocritus  Id.  xv.  98,  'A  ngsai  Srrepxiv 
tov  laAipov  aploTivoiv,  it  seems  probable  that  some  dirge,  composed 
when  they  left  Sparta,  apparently  to  meet  certain  death,  w-as  still 
customarily  chanted  in  their  memory.  See  the  notes  in  Kiessling’s 
Theocritus. 

d.  fvait  ti  ...  . rrpwra,  nobili  loco  nati.  Schw.  both  of  noble  birth, 
and  endowed  with  as  great  a degree  of  wealth  as  any.  xPW-  r<* 

rrpSira,  eminent,  lit  reaching  into  the first  rank,  among  the  first  of  the 
Spartans  for  wealth.  Miiil.  L l.  Cf.  vii.  13,  a.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  passages  that  go  far  to  prove  that  the  boasted  equality  of  the 
Spartan  citizens  had  but  little  real  existence.  Cf.  vi.  61,  c. 

Ch.  CXXXV . — a.  ctiolwaOi  yap  k.  r.  X.  from  SoZoofiai.  viii.  124, ix. 
48,  for  you  have  the  reputation,  i.  e.  you,  Spartans,  generally,  have 
the  reputation,  in  his  opinion,  of  being  men  of  noble  character,  &c. 
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b.  oiiie  av  Sop  ...  . aXXa  cat  irtXU. — to  use  our  utmost  endeavours, 
to  fight  to  the  last  in  behalf  of  it ; the  metaphor  is  taken  from  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  compared  with  and  requiring  more  courage  than 
fighting,  comparatively  at  a distance,  with  the  spear.  According 
to  S.  and  L.  D.,  to  fight  to  the  last,  not  soldiers  only,  but  every  man, 
taking  riXtKvq  of  a carpenter’s  axe,  that  is,  a domestic  tool,  rather 
than  of  a battle-axe. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  ovk  lip  ...  . ovdaya — they  said  they  would 
in  no  wise  do  it,  not  though  they  were  thrust  down  headlong  by 
them.  V. 

b.  Stvrtpa  apt  Xiyovat  rale  ....  StpJijc  ....  ohs  !ptj — next,  when 
they  made  the  following  address , Xerxes  answered  them,  & c.  Here 
Xty.  is  the  dat.  plur.  of  the  participle,  and  agrees  with  apt,  which  is 
governed  by  itpij. — The  w’ord  Sihnpa  seems  opposed  to  irpira  above ; 
they  next  said  the  following  words  and  nearly  to  this  import — and 
Xerxes  answered  them,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  1st  thing  was  their  refusal,  the 
2nd  to  make  the  speech. 

c.  pat r.  Cf.  i.  163,  d.,  vii.  62,  a.  For  other  instances  of 

Xerxes’  magnanimity,  cf.  vii.  146,  147,  viii.  118.  B. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  8c  d\i  ....  avSptZv — who,  sailing  doum  upon 
them  in  a merchant  vessel  full  of  men,  (i.  e.  not  laden  with  merchan- 
dise, but  filled  icith  men,  for  piratical  or  warlike  purposes,)  captured 
some  Twynthian  fishermen.  The  whole  of  these  circumstances  are 
narrated  in  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  but,  as  he  does  not  speak  of  fishermen, 
but  of  iyiro(tov(  'AOgvattov  k.t.X.  who  were  captured  and  put  to 
death,  instead  of  aXttas,  fishermen,  some  would  read,  'AXuIc,  inhabit- 
ants of  Halite,  a colony  of  Hermione  and  Tiryns,  at  the  time  then 
spoken  of  an  independent  town,  according  to  Miill.  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
App.  vi.  p.  440,  whence  I have  quoted  the  above ; but  afterwards 
an  ally  of  Sparta.  This  conjecture  is  rejected  by  B.  on  the  ground 
that  Halim  did  at  that  time  belong  to  Sparta,  and  that  therefore  its 
inhabitants  could  not  be  objects  of  hostility.  As  what  is  spoken  of 
happened  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelop.  War,  430  b.  c.,  just  50  years 
after  Xerxes’  expedition,  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  events  alluded 
to,  which  happened  later  than  the  conclusion  of  Hdtus’  history. 
Cf.  i.  130,  b.  On  Sitalces  and  his  connexion  with  the  Athenians, 
cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  67,  95,  &c.  See  also  D.  p.  30. 

Ch.  CXXXVIII. — a.  >j  Si  aTpaniXaeit)  k.t.X.  This  and  the 
following  ch.  are  translated  in  D.  p.  132,  seqq.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  admirable  comments  on  them  more  thoroughly 
disprove  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  recitation  at  Olympia,  or  the 
charge  brought  against  Hdtus  of  flattering  the  Athenians  and  want 
of  candour.  Cf.  also  p.  24,  seqq. 

b.  wvvOavofi . ...  oi  "EAAi/vff.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  259,  260,  and 
Thucyd.  iii.  56,  arrdvtov  »)v  t.  r.  X. 

Ch.  CXXXIX. — a.  'E vOaiira  avaysaiy  k.t.X.  “Sometimes  an 
infinitive  is  governed  not  so  much  by  its  verb  as  by  another  implied 
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in  it — as  avayicaiy  ....  airoS.  here,  being  prevented  ( from  any  thing 
else),  I am  necessarily  compelled  to  express  my  opinion.  Cf.  vii.  96, 
b.,  i.  31,  vi.  100,  teXiiriiv  k.  r.  X.  Matth.  § 535,  obs.  3. 

b.  t i sat  iro\.  rnx-  Ktdwvi c k.t.X. — even  though  many  rows  or 
girdles  of  walls,  i.  e.  many  tcalls,  one  within  another,  had  been  drawn 
across  the  Isthmus,  &c.  Schw.  Lex.  Cf.  i.  131,  tuxos  6upj j£  tori 
Cf.  D.  p.  133,  135. 

c.  raiira  pet//.  tptXXe — this  party,  viz.  the  one  to  which  the  Athe- 
nians should  attach  themselves,  would  prevail,  lit.  have  the  prepon- 
derance, incline  the  scale.  Schw.  Lex. 

Ch.  CXL. — a.  ’Q  peXeoi  jc.  r.  X.  These  two  oracles  are  para- 
phrased in  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  294.  The  last  line,  however,  which 
he  considers  to  mean  begone  ! and  expect  your  doom,  has,  probably, 
a different  sense.  Valla,  indeed,  renders  it  malis  effundite  mentem, 
as  if  the  oracle  bade  them  expect  the  worst,  and  took  all  hope  away ; 
but  the  sense  of  Schw.,  spargite  animi  robur  super  mala,  i.  e.  his 
malis  opponite  animi  robur,  S.  and  L.  D.,  spread  your  spirit  over  your 
ills,  is  preferable.  In  the  4th  line  of  the  oracle,  the  word  piaartt  is 
to  be  referred,  as  B.  notes,  to  7rdXu>c,  to  which  also  piv  in  the  next 
line  relates. 

Ch.  CXLI. — a.  wpofiaXXovtTt  Si  a<t>.  avr,  throwing  away  all  courage 
and  hope,  giving  themselves  up  to  despondency  and  dismay.  W.  and  B. 
So  from  Lange,  and  when  they  were  already  altogether  in  despair,  by 
reason  of  the  misfortune  that  was  predicted,  &c. 

b.  iKtrtip  Xa/3.  “ Timon  encouraged  them  once  more  to  approach 
the  god  with  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if  perchance  they  might 
move  his  compassion  to  a milder  decree.”  Thirlw././.  Cf.  v.  51,  a. 

c.  alapav.  TrtXdooas,  making  it  like  adamant,  i.  e.  making  my  de- 
claration irrevocable.  On  the  title  Tpiroy,  cf.  iv.  180,  c. 

d.  trt  toi  ...  . tatry — the  time  shall  yet  come  when  thou  shall  stand 
in  opposition,  the  time  will  come  hereafter  for  resistaiwe.  The  am- 
biguous phraseology  of  the  latter  part  of  the  oracle  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Thirlw.  “ Let  them  not  wait  to  be  trampled  down  by 
the  horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn  their  backs : they  might 
again  look  him  in  the  face.  In  seed-time  or  in  harvest,  thou,  divine 
Salamis,  shalt  make  women  childless.” 

Ch.  CXLII. — a.  aids  ovvtar.  paX.,  and  these  most  opposed  to  each 
other.  Cf.  i.  208,  a. 

b.  pijxv — “ the  hedge  of  thorns,  which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of 
Pallas.”  Thirlw.  in  /.  On  the  subsequent  fortifications  of  the 
Acropolis,  cf.  Potter,  Gk  Antiq.  i.  c.  8. 

Ch.  CXLIII. — o.  Qipiaror.  On  the  character  of  Themistocles, 
and  how  well  suited  he  was  to  the  emergency  of  the  times,  cf. 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  265.  Cf.  also  p.  96,  on  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated here : “ it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  (Themis- 
tocles) had  himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  stept  forward 
to  decide,”  that  is,  that  he  had  himself  procured  the  co-operation  of 
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the  priestess  in  returning  the  above-mentioned  answers,  framed 
with  the  especial  object  of  persuading  the  Athenians  to  put  their 
trust  in  their  navy. 

Ch.  CXLI\  . — a.  "Ertpij  rt  8 lira  fpax ToKtpov  .... 

A iyryvriT.  r.  r.  A.  See  the  remarks  on  the  Athenian  revenue  in  H. 

P-  A.  § 156.  “ The  formation  of  a public  treasure  cannot  be  dated 

even  from  the  appropriation  Themistocles  made  of  the  produce  of 
the  silver  mines  to  public  purposes,  instead  of  dividing  it,  as  here- 
tofore, among  the  citizens  at  large ; since  the  express  puroose  of 
that  appropriation,  namely,  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a fleet, 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  think  that  there  was  ever  any  great  overplus, 
at  least  not  till  Athens  had  opened  for  itself  new  sources  of  revenue, 
after  attaining  the  supremacy  over  the  Greek  coast  and  islands.” 

See  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  268.  “ The  rent  of  the  silver  mines 

of  Laurion  the  people  had  hitherto  enjoyed  like  the  profits  of  a 
private  partnership,  by  sharing  it  equally  among  them : it  was  one 
year  unusually  large,  and  would  have  yielded  to  each  citizen  of  the 
poorer  class  ten  drachmas,  a sum  which  would  have  been  felt  as 
an  important  addition  to  his  ordinary  income ; for,  according  to 
Boeckh’s  calculation,  an  Athenian  at  this  time  might  have  lived  on 
a hundred  drachmas  a year.  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to 
forego  this  advantage,  &c.  &c.”  From  this  passage,  Boeckh  calcu- 
lates that,  as  there  were  30,000  citizens,  v.  97,  the  revenue  from 
the  mine  was  50  talents  = £12,187  10s.  The  date  of  the  above 
transactions,  when  Themist.  prevailed  on  the  people  to  take  this 
step,  is  considered  by  Thirlw.  to  have  been  “ early  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Persian  invasion ; ” by  B.  it  is  dated 
before,  in  the  year  493  B.  c.,  and  the  jEginetan  war  in  491  b.  c. 

Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  93,  A y&p  9fp«m»c\rjc  k.  t.  A. 

Ch.  CXLV. — a.  IwAAeyop.  run  'EAA.  On  the  date  of  this  con- 
gress, viz.  in  the  winter  of  481  b.  c.,  or  the  verv  early  part  of  the 
spring  of  480  b.  c.,  and  that  the  place  of  the  isthmus,  cf.  a note  in 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  269.  “It  appears  that  the  congress  was  as- 
sembled and  had  mediated  between  Athens  and  zEgina,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  other  proceeding  of  a like  nature,  before  it  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  king’s  arrival  at  Sardis,  which  must  have 
reached  it  early.” 

b.  tyKcxptydvot.  according  to  Schw.  in  Lex.,  the  perf.  part.  pass, 
from  syxtipkuv,  to  take  in  hand,  to  take  up — ‘y«xPW“V0‘  being  put  by  - 
syncope  for  lyicixttpripivot.  Matth.,  B.  notes,  derives  it  from  iyxpau, 
rendering  bella  nonnullis  cum  aliis  gerenda  impacta  erant,  i.  e.  t»- 
gruerant.  The  former  explanation  seems  preferable:  — render, 
for  there  were  wars  too  taken  up,  or  commenced , against  some  other 
states,  &c.  Cf.  also  S.  and  L.  1).,  iyxp“**- 

c.  vapa  riAtuya — Cf.  also  vii.  154,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  c-  xv.  p.  570,' 
seqq.  “ This  embassy  to  Gelo  took  place  480  b.  c.,  when  he  was 
in  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Gela 
491  b.  c.,  gained  Syracuse  484  b.  c.,  or,  485  b.  c.  according  to 
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Thirlw.,  whither  he  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina  483 
b.  c.,  and  part  of  those  of  Gela  482  b.  c.,  in  which  year  also  he  took 
Megara.  The  embassy  to  Gelo  is  discussed  in  D.  p.  138 — 140. 

d.  (Tvyirinp — acting  in  union ; cf.  iii.  82,  a.  On  the  phrase  otlap.  'EXX. 
ruv  ov  troX  pn£.  there  being  no  Greek  powers  than  which  his  (Gelo's) 
was  not  much  greater,  i.  e.  much  greater  than  any  of  the  Greek  powers, 
which  much  resembles  ovSuq  6<mc  oi>,  or  the  Gatin  nemo  non,  cf. 
Hermann  on  Viger.  29.  Schw.  Cf.  Jelf,  824,  2.  Inverse  Attrac- 
tion. I think  it  may  be  fairly  suspected  that  ovruv  has  been  drop- 
ped out  of  the  MSS.,  having  escaped  the  copyist’s  eye  between  the 
-urn  and  ruv. 

Ch.  CXLVI. — a.  PaimvurQkvriQ — questioned,  interrogated.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  the  word  here  means  put  to  the  torture,  or 
has  any  stronger  sense  than  cross-questioned,  examined.  Schw.  Lex. 
B.  Cf.  i.  116,  ii.  151,  referred  to  in  S.  and  L.  D.  On  the  humanity 
of  Xerxes  mentioned  here  and  in  the  following  ch.,  cf.  the  refs  in 
vii.  136,  c. 

Ch.  CXLVII. — a.  \6yov  pe?w,  Perhaps  greater  than  the  report  of 
them  ; greater  than  fame  declared  them  to  be  ; but  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  context  to  render  greater  than  words  could  tell.  It  is  very 
well  given  by  L.,  au  dessus  de  toute  expression.  Schw. 

b.  nXoia  Ik  tov  Uovrov  airay.  This  refers  to  the  trade  in  com, 
wine,  dried  fish,  and  salt,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  Greece  carried  on  with  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  as  well  as  with  the  Milesian 
colonies  on  the  Pontus,  Amisus,  Trapezus,  and  others.  Cf.  H. 
Pers.  ch.  i.  p.  71,  77,  Sec.,  and  particularly  the  Prize  Essay  “ De 
Re  Frumentaria  apud  Athenienses,”  Oxford,  1842,  p.  13 — 17,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Henderson,  Fellow  of  Magd.  College,  Oxford,  and 
Head  of  Victoria  College,  Jersey.  With  regard  to  the  gross  total 
of  wheat  imported  into  and  grown  in  Attica,  he  observes — “ illud 
persuasum  habeamus,  millia  circa  1 000  medimn.  ab  extemis  terris 
Athenas  importata  fuisse ; circa  m.  2500  ex  Attica  ipsa  provenisse,” 
&c. 

Ch.  CXLVI II. — a.  iiri  rtf  ^tpoy.  Cf.  vii.  132,  a. 

b.  'Apy iriptp.  dioirp dvtXtlv  ruSi,  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  264, 

on  the  embassy  sent  to  Argos,  and  the  reason  why  this  state  stood 
aloof  from  the  confederacy— “ While  Persian  invasion  was  impend- 
ing, Argos  had  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  as  to  the  part 
she  ought  to  take  after  the  recent  stroke  by  which  Cleomenes  nad 
deprived  her  of  6000  of  her  citizens.  Cf.  vi.  76,  seqq.  notes.  The 
answer  was  such  as  she  desired,  and  probably  had  dictated : it  en- 
joined her  to  shield  herself  from  the  danger  and  remain  quiet,  &c.  &c.” 

c.  Blow  rov  jrpoj3oX.  t vuv,  — jrpo/3dXaiof,  an  outstretched  spear ; the 
sense  appears  to  be  keeping  the  spear  drawn  back,  not  making  a thrust, 
i.  e.  remain  at  rest,  be  upon  your  guard.  Coray,  quoted  by  Schw. 
By  KtpaXijv  V.  conceives  the  citadel,  called  Larissa  by  the  Argives, 
to  be  intended.  The  oracle  is  translated  in  a note  by  B. : — 
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“ V icinis  offensa,  Deo  carissima  plebes 
Armorum  cohibe  munimina,  corporis  omne 
Discrimen  sola  capitis  tntabitur  umbra.” 
d.  KaiToi ....  >)yifiov.  iwvrwp.  On  this  subject  cf.  vi.  76,  c.,  83,  a., 
and  the  excellent  § 33,  in  H.  P.  A. 

Ch.  CXLIX. — a.  py — ImXiyioOai,  and  that  they  doubted  or  were 
afraid,  lest,  if  a truce  was  not  concluded,  &c.  This  word,  which 
means  that  they  considered  with  themselves,  frequently  involves  the 
notion  of  fear.  Cf.  vii.  47,  49,  52,  236.  Schw, 
b.  afi  ftiv  . . . . I vo  (iae.  ' Apy . ci  'iva. — “ It  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  the  case  in  all,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  many  Dorian 
states,  with  the  exception  of  later  colonies,  that  they  were  go- 
verned by  princes  of  tne  Heraclide  family.  In  Argos  the  descend- 
ants of  Temenus  reigned  until  after  the  time  of  Phidon,  cf.  vi.  127, 
b„  and  the  kingly  office  did  not  expire  till  after  the  Persian  war.” 
Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  112.  See  also  p.  147.  On  the  Spartan  kings,  &c., 
cf.  vi.  51,  b.,  seqq. 

Ch.  CL. — a.  aXX.  \6yo(  k.  t.  X.  “ If,  as  Hdtus  heard  it  com- 
monly, Xerxes  sent  emissaries  to  Argos,  they  were  sure  to  find  the 
Argives  well  disposed  to  receive  the  genealogical  fiction,  which  was 
probably  invented  for  the  occasion,  that  their  hero  Perseus  was  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  race,”  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  ii.  91,  b. 

b.  raiira  arova.  ’ Apy "EWijvac  k.  r.  X. — it  is  said  that  the  Ar- 

gives, when  they  heard  this,  made  a great  matter  of  it,  or,  thought 
much  of  it ; and  at  first,  as  they  had  made  no  offers  of  alliance,  viz. 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  (for  they  had  not  attended  to  deliberate 
with  them,)  so  they  made  no  demands  upon  them ; but  when  the 
Greeks  were  for  taking  them  into  the  alliance,  then  indeed  they  did 
make  a demand,  &c.  ovllv  Irrayy.  furair.  — ovSiv  itrayyiXktrjOat  tai 
oliliv  furairuiv,  they  made  no  offers  and  advanced  no  claims.  Schw. 

Ch.  CLI. — a.  iroXX.  irtai  vonpov — This  embassy  of  Callias  to 
the  Persian  court,  to  negotiate,  according  to  some,  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Cimon,  took  place,  D.,  p.  30,  thinks, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Pelop.  War,  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes,  which  happened  425  b.  c.  On  the  conduct  of  the 
Argives  and  Hdtus’  candour  concerning  it,  see  D.  p.  134,  seqq. 
“ But  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  great  doubt,  and  one  which  the 
silence  of  Thucyd.  renders  extremely  suspicious.”  See  the  remarks 
of  Thirlw.  iii.  p.  37.  Cf.  i.  130,  b. 
b.  ’S.ovaoiai  roitri  Mtpvovtoioi.  Cf.  v.  53,  a. 

Ch.  CLII. — a.  on  ii  iravriQ  . . . . ra  lotvue.  Schw.  quotes  Val. 
Max.  vii.  2,  ext.  2.  “ Aiebat  (Solon)  si  in  unum  locum  cuncti  mala 
sua  contulissent,  futurum  ut  propria  deportare  domum,  quam  ex 
communi  miseriarum  acervo  portionem  suam  ferre  mallent.”  The 
passage  is  given  and  commented  on  in  D.  /.  1.  p.  134. 

b.  irucij  aipt ....  aixpt)  lortjKii,  since  their  war  with  the  Laceda- 
monians  had  turned  out  unprosperously  to  them.  Schw.  Lex.  aixp^, 
war,  as  in  v.  94,  a.  On  the  war  here  referred  to,  cf.  vi.  76,  seqq.  B. 
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Ch.  CLIII. — a.  r tXaivi — On  Gelo,  “ a bold,  crafty,  and  fortunate 
usurper,”  cf.  vii.  145,  <?.,  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Qelon, 
and  the  excellent  sketch  of  his  rise  and  progress  in  power  in 
Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  270,  seqq. 

b.  ri\>K — “ Gela,  which  was  the  3rd  Doric  settlement  in  Sicily, 
having  been  founded  45  years  after  Syracuse,  i.  e.  690  b.  c.,  by 
Antiphemus  from  Rhodes  and  Extimus  from  Crete,  cf.  Thucyd.  vi. 
4,  was  sacrificed  by  Gelon  and  Hiero,  though  their  native  city,  to 
the  new  seat  they  had  chosen  for  their  government.  Its  tyrants, 
Oleander,  505  b.  c.,  and  Hippocrates,  498  b.  c.,  had,  but  a short 
time  before,  raised  it  to  sovereignty  over  all  its  neighbours. 
Though  it  regained  its  independence  467  b.  c.,  its  prosperity  never 
revived.”  H.  P.  A.  § 85. 

c.  twv  v9ov.  Qtutv,  By  this  title  it  appears  possible  here,  from 
the  Schol.  on  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  27,  that  Ceres  and  Proserpine  are 
meant  W. 

d.  UaKTupiov,  in  S.  of  Sicily,  probably  now  Mazzaritui.  Man- 
nert  in  B. 

e.  6 Si  \ty.  rpi> c ....  oUtir.  From  this,  and  from  vii.  165,  167, 
compared  with  vii.  170,  vi.  25,  v.  47,  it  seems  far  from  improbable 
that  Hdtus,  during  his  residence  at  Thurii,  visited  Sicily.  B. — 
That  he  certainly  aid  so,  “ investigating  every  thing  of  any  conse- 
quence in  Sicily,”  is  the  opinion  of  D.  p.  40. 

Ch.  CLIV. — a.  K \tMpov  k.t.\.  Cf.  note  b.  on  preceding  ch., 
and  the  § of  H.  there  quoted,  note  6. 

b.  KaXXcrr tia&ovs  k.t.X.  Callipolis,  according  to  L.,  Galli- 

poli, near  iEtna.  Naxos,  the  earliest  Gk  colony  in  Sicily,  735  b.  c. 
Of  Zancle,  cf.  vi.  22,  a.,  the  date  of  the  first  foundation,  by  Cu- 
msean  freebooters,  is  uncertain.  Leontini,  Lentini,  and  Catana, 
Catania,  daughter  cities  of  Naxos,  730  b.  c.  Syracuse,  founded 
from  Corinth,  734  b.  c.  Camarina,  Camerina,  founded  599  B.  c., 
as  also  Acrse  663  b.  c.,  and  Casmen®  643  b.  c.,  was  a Syracusan 
colony.  On  the  Gk  settlements  in  Sicily,  read  H.’s  brief  and  lucid 
account,  P.  A.  § 83 — 85,  and  Thucyd.  vi.  3 — 5.  Cf.  Arrowsmith’s 
Eton  Geog.  c.  14,  p.  294,  seqq.,  and  Smith's  C.  D. 

Ch.  CLv. — a.  "r/3Xp,  Whether  the  town  here  intended  was  the 
Megara  Hybl»a,  Melika,  spoken  of  in  the  next  ch.,  or  Hybla  sur- 
named  Her® a,  as  L.  thinks,  seems  uncertain.  “ The  Sicilian 
name  Hybla  was  common  to  many  towns  in  the  interior,  which 
were  distinguished  by  surnames,  as  Major,  Her®a,  Geleatis,  or 
Galeotis.”  H.  § 84,  note  3. 

b.  roij  yafiopovQ  . . . . KvXXvpiwv,  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p 61,  “On 
the  subject  classes,”  &c.  The  whole  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  chs 
are  particularly  recommended  to  the  reader’s  study.  “ A Doric 
state  founded  the  colony ; and  its  citizens  constituted  the  sole  no- 
bility in  the  new  city ; these  parted  among  themselves  the  con- 
quered land  into  lots,  icXijpoi,  cf.  v.  77.  and  formed  the  proper 
body  of  citizens,  the  iroXirivpa  strictly  so  called.  These  colonists, 
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however,  soon  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves  with  fresh 
numbers,  opening  their  harbours  to  all  exiled  and  discontented 
persons.  This  motley  population,  the  Demus,  was  generally  ex- 
cluded from  the  proper  body  politic,  woXirtvpa,  till  it  obtained  ad- 
mittance by  force ; and  at  the  same  time  constantly  pressed  for  a 
new  division  of  the  territory,  avaSaopoc.  Cf.  iv.  159,  a.  Besides 
these,  a third  rank  was  formed  by  the  native  inhabitants,  who  tvere 
compelled  by  the  new  comers  to  serve  either  as  bondsmen  or  public 
slaves.  Thus,  at  Syracuse,  were  first  the  Oamori,  viz.  the  old  Cor- 
inthian colonists  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  large  lots  and  divided 
the  land ; secondly,  a Demus  (in  Syracuse  the  Demus,  contrary  to 
the  practice  in  the  Peloponnesian  states,  was  immediately  received 
into  the  city,  hence  its  immense  size) ; and  thirdly,  slaves  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobles.  These  were  without  doubt  native  Sicilians, 
as  is  shown  by  the  various  forms  of  their  name,  KvXXvptoi,  KaXXc- 
Kvptotf  KiXXociptoi,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  Greek. — The 
Gamori,  together  with  their  Cyllyrians,  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Demus,  as  the  patricians  with  their  clients  did  to 
the  plebeians  at  Rome.” — It  is  well  worth  while  also  to  read  H. 
P.  A.  § 60,  on  the  Gamori,  landholders,  wealthy  proprietors,  and  § 
19,  on  the  enslaved  classes.  See  also  Siqith’s  D.  of  A.,  Colonies 
Gk  and  KXjjpoi'xot. 

Ch.  CL VI. — a.  sal  leav  oi  wav.  di  Xvptfe. — and  Syracuse  was 
every  thing  to  him.  Cf.  on  the  expression,  i.  122,  a.  “ Henceforth, 
committing  Gela  to  the  care  of  nis  brother  Hiero,  he  bent  all  his 
thoughts  on  increasing  the  strength  of  his  new  capital.”  Thirlw. 
1. 1.  Cf.  on  this  policy,  i.  98,  b. 

b.  Mty.  rt  rove  if  2uc.,  i.  e.  Megara  Hybleea,  cf.  vii.  155,  a.,  “ in- 
corporated with  Syracuse  by  Gelo,  245  years  after  its  foundation, 
i.  e.  in  482  b.  c.  It  was  a daughter  city  of  the  Nissan  Megara  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  founded  72 8 b.  c. 

c.  E iipotac  ....  Staspivac.  “ Euboea  and  others  of  the  Chalcidian 
cities,  such  as  Callipolis,  have  disappeared  without  leaving  a trace 
behind,  most  probably  in  the  wars  between  the  Sicilians  and  Car- 
thaginians.” H.  P.  A.  1.  1.  Staspivae,  making  a distinction,  between 
the  nobles  or  wealthy,  wa\iag,  cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  82,  and  v.  30,  «., 
and  commonalty,  i.  e.  by  admitting  the  first  to  the  privileges  of 
Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consigned  their  unoffending  subjects 
to  slavery  and  transportation.  The  implacable  animosity  of  the 
two  classes  which  he  thus  brought  together,  and  between  which 
he  probably  observed  a strict  neutrality,  was,  no  doubt,  the  firmest 
groundwork  of  his  dominion.  Thirlw.  1.  1. 

Ch.  CLVII — a.  Tort  Si  k.t.X.  On  the  narrative  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  chs.,  see  refs  in  vii.  145,  c. 

b.  ro — vyaidivov,  the  sound  ( part ) of  Greece.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 436,  y. 
quoted  in  i.  136,  b. 

Ch.  CLVIII. — a.  wo\X.  ivU.  \iyuv — expostulated  with,  pressed 
upon,  them  earnestly.  Cf.  ix.  91,  a.,  viii.  59.  Schw.  Lex.  \6yov 

2 B 
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7 :\toV;  a seUish  proposition,  Schw.,  a grasping,  overbearing  speech. 
S.  and  L.  D.  On  this  and  the  following  chs. — 167,  see  D.  p.  137, 
seqq. 

b.  Ipiv  TTpor.  StgO.  f3ap avvsXtvOtpovv,  when  I formerly  begged 

you  to  join  me  in  attacking  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  when  the  con- 
test was  commenced  between  me  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  when  1 
commanded  you  to  require  satisfaction  from  the  Egestceans  for  the 
death  of  Dorieus  s.  of  Anax,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  (i.  e.  offered  to 
assist  you  in)  freeing  the  ports,  &-c.  “ He  had  in  vain  called  upon 

them  for  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscan  pirates, 
who  infested  their  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
the  Egestseans,  on  whom  they  had  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.” 
Thirlw.  1.  1.  On  Dorieus,  cf.  v.  42 — 46. 

c.  'htt'  av  bia7ro\ipriati>(itv,  until  ice  may  have  finished  the  war.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 847,  3. 

Ch.  CLIX. — a.  'H  « ftiy  oipiil. — Evidently  imitated  from  Ho- 
mer, II.  vii.  125, 

’H  ki  pty  olpiiiUn  yipiDV  lirirgXara  TTrjXiuf.  W. 

b.  biro  TtX.  rt  xai  2i<p.  In  tne  omission  of  the  article  before  Gelon 
and  Syracusans,  L.  conceives  that  a sarcasm  lies — to  be  deprived  of 
the  command  by  a Gelon  and  by  Syracusans. 

Ch.  CLX. — a.  antarpapp.  rob c \6yovc — sermonem  aversantem, 
cum  indignatione  respuentem  propositam  conditionem.  — B.  hostile 
words.  S.  and  L.  D. 

b.  hrei  re  ...  . vrpotr.  KaTiorarai,  since  this  proposal  is  so  disagree- 
able to  you,  since  you  are  so  averse  to  it. 

Ch.  CLXI. — a.  'AOrjv dp^mor.  plv  Z9voc  . . . . oil  ptravaar. 

Cf.  i.  56,  a.,  Thucyd.  i.  2,  and  ii.  36. 

b.  "Opn poc  ....  avSp.  apiar-  Mnestheus  is  meant ; cf.  Horn.  II. 
ii.  554.  W. 

Ch.  CLXII. — a.  Ik  to b iviavroii  k.  r.  X.  By  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii. 
c.  10,  § 7,  this  metaphor  is  attributed  to  Pericles  in  his  funeral  ora- 
tion ; it  is  not  found,  however,  in  Thucydides. 

Ch.  CLXI  1 1. — a.  SkvOiw,  The  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Messana, 
mentioned  in  vi.  24,  was  most  probably  the  uncle  of  this  man.  V. 
See  D.’s  remarks  on  the  mission  of  Cadmus,  p.  138,  and  Thirlw.  ii. 
c.  15,  p.  273. 

b.  KapaSoKijaavra — watching  earnestly,  strictly,  watching  with  out- 
stretched head.  S.  and  L.  D.  Kapac.  rrjv  pa\.  to  watch  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.  In  the  commencement  of  the  ch.  xpnparitraptvoi, 
haviiu/  had  these  dealings,  held  this  conference,  with.  Cf.  iii.  118,  a. 

Ch.  CLXI  V. — a.  Uwv  rt  ilvai,  both  as  far  as  his  will  went,  with 
good  will.  “ The  phrase  may  possibly  be  explained  by  this  analogy, 
willing  (ilvai  = ovaiav ) according  to  his  real  nature,  that  is,  really .” 
Jelf,  § 667,  obs.  I.  See  also  § 679,  3. — On  airo  doc.,  by  reason  of 
justice,  from  justice,  (justice  being  the  motive  whence  the  action 
came,)  cf.  Jelf,  § 620,  3,  d.,  on  uiro  Causal.  So  airb  orrovcijc,  in 
earnest.  Cf.  II.  xii.  233,  there  quoted. 
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b.  if  fitnov  Karad.  Cf.  iv.  161,  c.,  and  on  Zancle,  vi.  22,  a. 

Ch.  CLXV. — a.  Aky.  Si  Kai  vtto  ....  oltiifi.  Cf.  vii.  153,  e. 

b.  into  Br/pwvoc — The  same  to  whom  Olymp.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Pindar 
are  addressed.  This  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  is  related  in 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  20,  seqq.  Cf.  also  H.  P.  A.  § 85  and  83,  note  15. 
The  battle  of  Himera,  480  b.  c.,  more  probably  about  the  time 
when  Thermopylffi  was  fought,  than  Salamis;  cf.  Prid.  Conn.  an. 
480,  and  D.  p.  139. 

c.  4>o<viicujv,  By  the  Phoenicians  are  here  meant  the  Cartha- 
ginians j by  the  Libyans,  those  tribes  of  the  native  Africans  who 
were  in  subjection  to  them.  The  Iberians  are  the  Spaniards,  who 
formed  an  important  quota  of  the  Carthaginian  armies ; cf.  Arnold’s 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  397 : the  Ligyans  were  probably  a nation  of 
the  S.  of  Gaul,  near  Marseilles,  where  the  Carthaginians  traded ; 
and  the  Elisycians,  in  whose  name  W.  fancies  a resemblance  exists 
to  the  Helvetians,  another  tribe,  either  from  Gaul  or  the  shores  qf 
N.  Italy.  B.  See  H.  Carthag.  ch.  vii.  passim  and  ch.  ii. 

d.  K apx-  iovra  fiaa. — king , i.  e.  chief  man  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Cf.  vi.  34,  a.  The  Suffetes,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  and  the  chief  civil  magistrates,  are  by  the  Gk  writers 
called  kings,  a title  also  given  to  the  generals  of  the  state.  “ The 
Suffetes  are  by  Livy  compared  with  the  consuls ; they  were  elected 
from  the  richest  and  noblest  families ; Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  81 ; we  sup- 
pose the  number  two,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  the  consuls.” 
Cf.  article  Carthago,  in  Smith’s  I).,  and  H.  Carthag.  ch.  iii.  p.  60, 
seqq.,  and  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  551,  seqq.,  who,  after  dis- 
cussing what  is  known  on  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  has  the 
following  fine  observations — “ Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
make  history  a reality  must  feel  how  unsatisfactory  are  these  ac- 
counts of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  can  offer  us  only  a 
plan,  and  not  a living  picture.  Was  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy, 
.with  its  merchant  nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  its  power  abroad 
and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  republic, 
whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  exist- 
ence, Nemesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ? Or  did  the  com- 
mon voice  in  France  speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the 
modern  Carthage  P Or  is  Holland  the  truer  parallel,  and  do  the 
contests  of  the  nouse  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch  aristocracy  repre- 
sent the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  party  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ? We  cannot 
answer  these  questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of 
history  is  to  us  a dumb  actor ; no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philoso- 
pher, has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  to  show  how  men  thought  and 
felt  at  Carthage.” 

Ch.  CLXVL— a.  rfic  avrijg  i/fikprn  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  note  b.  on  pre- 
ceding ch.  So  also,  on  fiaa.  KapxnS.  note  d. 

Ch.  CLXVII. — a.  rrjv  oiiaraoiv,  the  battle , or,  conflict.  Cf.  ii. 
117.  B. 
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b.  iOviTo  leal  IcaW.  The  verb  raWip.  occurs  also  in  vii.  134,  l. 
Cf.  vi.  7b,  b.  From  this  passage  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
generals  of  the  Carthaginians  possessed  a sacerdotal  power  and 
office,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  consuls  of  Rome  and  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  and  that  they  were  bound,  or,  at  least,  had  the 
power,  to  oner  sacrifice  even  in  the  midst  of  a battle.  B.  In  earlier 
times,  they,  the  Suffetes,  had  been  invested  with  the  two  great 
characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general  and  of  priest;  at 
least  Hamilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of 
Himera,  and  who  w as  one  of  the  Suffetes,  is  described  by  Hdtus  as 
sacrificing  during  the  battle  and  pouring  libations  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  victims.  And  although  the  expression  in  Hdtus  is 
lOufro  and  not  tOvtv,  yet  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the  pro- 
phet Tisamenus,  who  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  Plataea ; and 
unless  Hamilcar  had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  have  remained  in  the  camp 
while  it  was  going  forward,  instead  of  being  present  with  his 
soldiers  in  the  action.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome.  vol.  ii.  p.  552,  note. 
Cf.  H.  1.  U p.  60,  66.  B.  adds  that,  according  to  Polyeenus,  i.  27,  § 2, 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hamilco,  as  he  mistakenly  calls  him, 
was  killed  by  a stratagem  of  Gelo’s.  B.  It  is  narrated  in  Prid.  pt. 
i.  bk.  iv.  an.  480. 

c.  oi  Gvovtn,  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Hamilcar  was 
supposed  to  have  devoted  himself  to  death  in  behalf  of  his  army, 
and  that  he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a hero,  and  therefore 
honoured  with  sacrifices.  B.  Similar  honours  were  paid  to  Bra- 
sidas  and  others. 

Ch.  CLXV1II. — a.  KfjxupaToi  Sk  k.  r.  X.  See  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv. 
p.  270.  By  Pylos  mentioned  in  this  ch.  is  probably  meant  the 
Nestorian  Pylos  in  Messenia.  Old  Navarino.  Cf.  Odyss.  iii.  4.  B. 
Which  Pylos,  however,  it  was,  as  there  were  three,  in  Messenia,  in 
Triphylia,  and  in  Elis,  that  gave  birth  to  Nestor,  is  much  disputed  ; 
as  Nestor  is  called  by  Pindar  “ King  of  Messenia.”  M idler,  Dor. 
i.  p.  83,  cf.  p.  113,  places  the  Nestorian  Pylos  in  Triphylia.  Cf. 
Smith’s  C.  D,,  Pylon.  Tamaras,  C.  Matapan ; a name  corrupted, 
some  one  has  observed,  from  ylruwov,  as  standing  boldly  out  like  a 
forehead  into  the  sea.  See  Arrowsmith,  1. 1.  p.  421. 

b.  i^ovT.  Svv.  ovk  tkaxior.  Thucyd.  i.  33,  36,  44,  68.  B. 

c.  M a\tt)v — hod.  C.  St.  Angelo,  or,  Maliodi  St.  Angelo.  SuKpoye. 
a few  lines  below,  eluded,  put  off,  deceived.  Schw.  On  the  Etesian 
winds,  cf.  vi.  140,  a. 

Ch.  CLXIX. — a.  ’Q  vr\ir.  hriftiy Sacpiiy.  k.t.X.— reproach 

yourselves,  or  blame  yourselves,  0 senseless  ones,  for  all  the  xcoes  which 
Minos  in  wrath  sent  upon  you  from  your  having  aided  Menelaus,  be- 
cause they  (i.  e.  the  Greeks)  did  not  assist  in  revenging  his  murder  at 
C'amicus,  whilst  you  (i.  e.  the  Cretans)  did  assist  them  in  revenging 
the  rape  fyc.  The  Cretans  are  reminded  of  the  wrath  of  Minos 
for  their  folly  in  having  assisted  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war, 
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whilst  the  Greeks  had  not  returned  the  favour  to  the  Cretans  by 
assisting  them  to  avenge  his  death.  iirgiip<piaOt,  remember  your 
wrongs,  or  reproach  yourselves  for — your  former  weak  good  nature — 
appears  to  be  something  like  the  sense  intended.  On  the  dat. 
MiviMifi,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 390.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  27 0. 
“The  Cretans  raked  up  a legend  out  of  their  mythical  antiquity, 
about  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Minos  to  Sicily,  and  that  of  his 
subjects  who  sailed  in  search  of  him,  and  under  cover  of  a con- 
venient oracle,  with  a decent  profession  of  regret,  refused  their  aid.” 
On  Minos,  cf.  i.  171,  b.,  H.  P.  A.  § 6,  and  the  article  in  Smith’s 
D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biog. 

Ch.  CLXX. — a.  Aaieakov — On  Daedalus  cf.  the  article  in  Smith’s 
D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biog. 

b.  rrjv  vf>v  2«k.  iaX.  as  more  anciently  called  Trinacria,  or 
Trinacris.  Cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  2.  The  city  Camicus,  mentioned  a few 
lines  below,  stood,  according  to  Mannert  ix.  2,  on  a lofty  rock  that 
overhung  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  Giryenti.  See  Arrowsmith,  Eton 
Geog.  p.  201,  301 . 

c.  \ift< ji  (TvvKTTtiorai,  worn  out,  or,  pinched  by  famine,  B.,  struyyliny 
or  wrestling  xcith,  that  is,  contending  in  vain  against  hunger.  Schw. 
Lex.  Cf.  viii.  74,  ix.  89.  In  S.  and  L.  D.  like  ovvtipi,  ii.  4,  in- 
volved or  implicated  in. 

d.  'Tpiijji — also  called  Oria,  or  Uria,  in  the  North  of  the  Iapy- 
gian  peninsula,  upon  what  was  afterwards  the  Appian  Way  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentum.  See  Arrowsmith,  l.  1.  c.  xiv. 
p.  28a 

e.  ra£  iij  Topov  ....  iZavitTTavTtQ,  which  the  Tarentines  a long  time 
afterwards  entkavounng  to  destroy,  Schw.,  or  to  expel  the  inhabit- 
ants from.  B.  Cf.  i.  155,  vii.  170,  ix.  106,  ii.  171,  on  the  sense 
of  expelling,  or  endeavouring  to  drive  out,  the  inhabitants.  The  event 
here  alluded  to  took  place  after  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of 
Hdtus’  work.  Cf.  i.  130,  b.  It  happened,  according  to  Diodorus 
xi.  52,  in  the  sixth  year  after  Salamis,  i.  e.  when  Hdtus  was  ten 
years  old,  in  474  b.  c.  See  the  further  valuable  remarks  of  D.  p. 
28,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  above,  and  cf.  vii.  153,  e. 

f.  oi  biro  ....  avayicaZ.  twv  dar.,  who  (i.  e.  the  Rhegines,)  were 
pressed,  or  levied  out  of  the  body  of  the  citizens  by  Micythis,  &c.  These 
w'ere,  no  doubt,  the  flower  of  the  state,  levied,  not  from  the  Perioeci, 
cf.  vii.  58,  but  from  what  Thucyd.  would  have  called  the  .heavy- 
armed men  off  the  roll,  or,  the  regular  soldiers,  cf.  Thucyd.  viii.  i. 
89,  97.  A few  lines  below  oiuc  ’nrki\v  dpi 9p.  the  number  was  not  set, 
there  was  no  number  assigned.  On  the  accurate  information,  here 
and  in  vi.  21,  displayed  by  Hdtus,  and  the  inference  thence  to  be 
drawn,  see  D.  p.  36. 

Ch.  CLXXI. — a.  trapiv&riKi),  a digression,  cf.  vii.  5,  c.  rpiry  ii 
ytv  ....  TpwVica,  in  the  third  generation,  i.  e.  a hundred  years  after 
Minos  died,  &c.  Cf.  ii.  142,  and  on  Minos,  ref.  in  vii.  169,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXI  I. — a.  QiaadK rd  oi  ’A \tv.  lpr\xav.  Cf.  vii.  6, 
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b.,  130,  a.,  and  Thirl w.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  275.  On  the  congress  at  the 
Isthmus,  cf.  vii.  145,  a.,  and  on  irpofiovXoi,  vi.  7,  a. 

b.  apatprjpivot,  Ion.  reduplicat.  for  ypypivoi  from  aiptu,  chosen,  cf. 
vii.  83,  b.  iv  OKI  try  too  iroXipov,  cf.  i.  143,  a. 


c.  irpoicar.  too 'EXXdiof,  that  we  who  sit,  i.  e.  who  are  situated, 

so  far  beyond  the  rest  of  Greece,  &c.  &c. 

d.  avayic irpomp.  you  cannot  apply  compulsion  to  us,  i.  e.  you 


cannot  compel  us  to  resist  by  ourselves  the  Persian  army.  Schw.  On 
the  sentiment  in  the  next  sentence,  ovS.  yap  alw.  k.  t.  X.  B.  com- 
pares what  the  Andrians  say  in  viii.  Ill,  obi.  yap.  rrjc  c.  r. X. 

Ch.  CLXXIII. — a.  Evpiirov.  the  Straits  of  A eyropont.  Cf.  the 
account  given  by  Hobhouse  of  these  straits,  extracted  in  the  article 
in  the  Class.  Diet,  and  Arrowsmith  Eton  G.  c.  18,  p.  435. 

b.  rijc  — The  Achaia  of  Thessaly,  which  embraced 

Phthiotis,  Hellas,  and  the  tract  inhabited  by  the  Dolopians.  See 
Arrowsmith,  1. 1.  p.  358. 

c.  tu  Tipi na — On  this  valley  through  which  the  Peneus,  the 
Salambria,  flows  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  cf.  Wordsworth's 
“ Greece,  Historical  and  Piet.,”  referred  to  in  vii.  128. 

d.  rCiv  TroXtpapxuv — Of  these  officers  there  were  six  in  Sparta, 
one  at  the  head  of  each  mora:  they  were  next  in  military  rank  to 
the  king  and  received  their  commands  directly  from  him ; them- 
selves, in  turn,  issuing  their  directions  to  the  Lochagi,  and  so  on, 
through  each  division  of  the  Spartan  army.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 29,  and 
Thucyd.  v.  66.  From  the  text  it  would  appear  that  the  polemarchs 
were  generally  of  the  royal  family.  Cf!  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
IToAi/iapxoC' 

e.  'AXitdvSpov  k.t.X.  Alexander,  s.  of  Amyntas,  cf.  v.  19,  seqq., 
viii.  139,  &c.,  was  now  king  of  Macedonia.  Cf.  also  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
xv,  p.  275.  A little  below  6 MarMy,  the  Macedonians.  Cf.  1.  2,  d. 

Ch.  CLXXV. — o.  y rr  aryaovTai  rbv  jroX.  in  what  manner  shall 
they  carry  on  the  tear.  Perhaps  rather,  set  on  foot,  begin  the  war. 

0.  yrjy  Trjc  'loTtatuir.  This  was  a district  in  the  N.  of  Euboea, 
opposite  a tract  that  bore  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
in  i.  56.  B.  See  Arrow  smith,  l.  1.  c.  xviii.  p.  437- 

Ch.  CLXXVI. — a.  To'Aprtp.  A tract  on  the  N.  of  Euboea,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis,  belonging  to  Hestieea.  Smith’s 
C.  D.  On  the  places  mentioned  in  this  ch.  see  the  two  excellent 
articles  in  the  Class.  Diet,  Euboea  and  ThermopyUe,  and  Arrow- 
smith,  l.  I,  c.  xvi.  p.  360,  and  c.  xviii.  p.  435.  That  the  localities  of 
Thermopylae,  as  also  of  Plataea,  are  “evidently  described  from 
ocular  observation,”  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  Cf.  D.  p.  43. 

b.  1 rvXat  ....  icupav  it  4><ujc£cc  to  Ttiyoy,  cf.  viii.  27,  a.  “ The 
ruins  of  a wall  are  still  existing  at  the  N.  entrance,  which  perhaps 
has  served  as  a barrier  against  tne  invasions  of  Thessalian,  Persian, 
and  Roman  armies.”  Mull.  Dor.  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  44. 

Ch.  CLXXV  1 1 1. — a.  Oi  pkv  Sr}  EXX i«ara^0. — the  Greeks 

therefore  mustered  in  all  haste  against  the  enemies,  distributed  into 
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two  divisions,  or  posted  at  two  different  places ; viz.  the  one  part 
taking  their  station  at  Thermopyl®,  the  other  at  Artemisium. 
Schw.  Lex. 

Ch.  CLXXIX. — a.  'O  Si  vavr wapif3 S«£(i0. — The  naval 

force  &c.  made  straight  across  with  ten  of  the  best  sailing  ships  for 
the  island  of  Sciathus.  R.  Thertna,  Saloniki,  vii.  121,  a.  Scia- 
thus,  Skiatho. 

Ch.  CLXXX. — a.  tuv  inipaT.  On  the  Epibat®,  tnarities,  cf. 
vi.  12,  c. 

b.  StaStZiov  ....  raWiarov.  dextrum  omen  (of  very  good  omen ) ex- 
istimantes  ilium,  quern  e Grads  primum  alque  formossimum  cepe- 
rant.  Port.  Lex.  “ The  victors  selected  tne  comeliest  man  they 
found  among  the  Troezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him  at  the 
prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

c.  ra-^a  S’  av . . . . Iwaiip. — perhaps  too  in  some  degree  he  may  hare 
got  the  benefit  of,  or,  reaped  the  consequences  of,  his  name  ( Alovrog, 
Lyon) ; perhaps  it  was  in  some  respect  owing  to  his  name  that  he  met 
with  this  end. 

Ch.  CLXXXI. — a.  nva  eft  9op.  wap. — caused  them,  the  Persians, 
some  trouble,  to  wit,  in  taking  it.  Cf.  wpiiypara  wapi\tiv  and  wavov 
wap ix-  i-  155, 175, 1 77-  On  Pytheas,  cf.  viii.  92.  B. 

b.  tc  o tcariKp.  awat.  until  he  teas  almost  cut  to  pieces.  Cf.  iii.  13. 
rptoufi.  StaowaaavrtQ.  A few  lines  below  tKwayXiopivot,  with  much 
admiration. 

Ch.  CLXXXII. — a.  i£o«eX.  l(  r< ip  lefio\a(  rov  ITr/v.  “ The  Athe- 
nians ran  their  vessel  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and 
made  their  way  home  through  Thessaly.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  This 
reading,  io/3o\dQ,  is  adopted  instead  of  ipfioXas,  (which  is  retained 
by  Schmfer,)  by  G.,  Scnw.,  and  B. 

• b.  wapi  wvpaitv  k.  r.  X.  “ This  first  appearance  of  the  enemy 
was  speedily  announced  by  fire  signals  from  Sciathus  to  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium,”  & c.  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  ix.  3,  and  Aisch. 
Ag.  281,  seqq. 

c.  ryttpooKowovc — watchers  by  day  ; opposed  to  wvpotvrai,  those 
who  attended  to  the  beacons.  Cf.  vi.  105,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXXIII. — a.  Si> wtaSa  ....  Ka<r9avaitj( — The  Cape  of 
Sepias,  C.  St.  George.  Casthansca,  Tzankarada,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Pelion.  Cf.  Arrowsmith,  l.  I.  p.  357- 

Ch.  CLXXXIV. — a.  rbv  plv  apx o/nX. — that  which  was  the 

original  throng,  or  mass,  of  each  of  the  nations,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  Asiatics 
who  primarily  formed  the  crews ; exclusive  as  well  of  the  Saca*, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  as  of  the  forces  levied  during  the  king’s  pro- 
gress through  the  various  nations  in  his  road  after  leaving  Asia, 
whom  he  compelled  to  join  the  army.  Iwifiartvov. — served  as  ma- 
rines, cf.  vii.  96,  and  vi.  12,  c. 

b.  wotga.  8,  rt  w\iov  ....  drip,  ivtiv.  assuming,  that,  taking  the 
more  with  the  less,  up  to  the  number  of  80  men  were  in  the  ships  : 
i.  e.  reckoning  80  men  as  the  average  number.  V.  Moiijtrai  in  the 
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sense  of  riBivm,  to  suppose,  or,  assume  a thing  to  be,  is  somewhat 
similarly  used  in  Matth.  xii.  33,  and  in  vii.  186,  infr.  sal  lrj  ep. 
7rciuuj  k.  r.\.  So  in  Lat.  esse  Deos/aetamus,  for  ponamus  or  sutna- 
mus.  Cicero,  N.  D.  i.  30.  For  this  last  I am  indebted  to  S.  and 
L.  D. 

Ch.  CLXXXV. — a.  Ilaioj'fc,  Cf.  v.  1,  b.  The  Eordians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  R.  Erigon,  the  Kutchuk  Carasou,  S.  of  the  Lyncestae 
in  Macedonia.  B.  Cf.  Arrowsmith,  l.  1.  p.  334.  On  the  Chalci- 
dian  race,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  cf.  notes  on  vii.  122,  seqq. 
By  the  Achaeans  are  meant,  probably,  the  Achaeans  of  Pthiotis,  cf. 
vii.  173,  h.  The  Brygi,  cf.  vi.  45,  a. 

Ch.  CLXXXVI. — a.  sal  pa\a — Nearly  equivalent  toiraXtv,  rur- 
sus,  porro.  Schw.  Better  with  Gronovius  and  S.  and  L.  D.,  and 
in  short,  on  the  whole. 

b.  TToiiio — Cf.  vii.  184,  b. 

c.  ovtoi  irtvTTiK.  Tt  pvp avlpuiv  jjy-  Sip.  This  sum  is  ex- 

actly made  up  by  the  several  numbers  mentioned ; thus — 

1207  X 200,  c.  184, 1.  2,  . . . 241,400 

1207  X 30,  ...  1. 8,  . . . 36,210 

3000  x 80,  ...  1.  12,  240,000 


The  total  of  the  naval  forces  from  Asia,  c.  84, 1.  16,  . 517,610 

To  these  must  be  added — the  Infantry,  ...  1. 20,cf.c.60  1,700,000 

Cavalry,  ...  1.21,cf.87,  80,000 

The  camel-riders  and  chariot-drivers,  ibid.  . 20,000 


The  total  of  all  the  Asiatic  forces,  ibid.  . . 2,317,610 

To  these  add  the  naval  forces  supplied  by  Thrace  and 

the  neighbouring  islands,  120  x 200,  c.  185, 1.  1,  . 24,000 

The  land  forces  from  the  same  places,  c.  185,  1.  6,  . 300,000 


Grand  total  of  the  land  forces  and  the  sailors,  c.  185,1. 14,  2,641,610 

This  number  doubled  gives  5,283,220,  the  sum  total  mentioned  in 
c.  186.  Schw.  “ There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  these  estimates  are  greatly  exaggerated.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 
So  also  Prid.  an.  480,  “ The  whole  number  of  persons,  of  all  sorts, 
that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition,  were  at  least  five  millions. 
This  is  Hdtus’  account  of  them,  and  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree 
with  him  herein.  But  Diod.  Siculus,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  others,  do 
in  their  computations  fall  much  short  of  this  number,  making  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  with  which  he  passed  the  Hellespont  against 
Greece,  to  be  very  little  more  than  that  with  which  Darius  his  f. 
passed  the  Bosphorus  to  make  war  upon  the  Scythians.  It  is 
probable  they  might  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  at  Thermopylae  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus ; which  is  also  more  likely  to  be  true  than  that 
of  any  other,  as  he  was  the  ancientest  author  that  hath  written  of 
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this  war,  and  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  happened,  and  hath 
treated  of  it  more  particularly  and  with  a greater  appearance  of 
exactness  than  any  other.”  Cf.  vii.  61,  a.,  and  D.  p.  130. 

Ch.  CLXXXVII. — a.  yvv.  If  ciroicoi. — women  who  baked  bread  for 
them.  Cf.  iii.  150  ? and  on  the  Indian  dogs,  ref.  to  H.  in  i.  192,  b. 

b.  tvpionu  yip  ....  nooapaK.  “ As  there  was  one  choenix  a day 
per  man,  and  48  choenices  = 1 medimnus,  there  is  some  slight  mis- 
take in  our  author’s  calculation;  for  it  will  be  110,067  medimni 
and  4 choenices,  and  not  110,340  medimni,  as  he  makes  it,  that 
will  be  required  for  5,283,220  men.  Since  Hdtus  instead  of  67  has 
put  the  number  340,  it  is  evident,  I think,  that  he  forgot  to  divide 
the  latter  number,  340,  by  48,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.”  Schw. 
“ Hdtus  himself,  after  having  taken  the  pains  to  reckon  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  corn  that  would  be  required  for  each  day’s 
consumption  by  the  men,  despairs  of  approaching  the  additional 
sum  to  be  allowed  for  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  cattle,  and  the 
dogs.”  Thirlw.  in  /. 

Ch.  CLXXXVIII. — a.  KaoO XtinaSos  an.  Cf.  vii.  183,  a. 

b.  TrpoKpoirrrai  opp.  ic  irbvr viap.  proris  mari  obversis  illee  ita 

stabant,  ut  octo  essent  navium  series : they  anchored  teith  their  heads, 
or  prows,  turned  outwards  towards  the  sea,  and  8 ships  deep  ; that  is, 
in  8 rows.  This  interpretation,  which  seems  the  most  natural,  is 
given  by  B.  Wess.  Portus,  and  R.,  see  his  observations,  p.  712.  It 
also  seems  followed  by  Thirlw.  in  l.  p.  277-  “ As  the  low  shore 
was  of  small  extent  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  only  a small 
part  of  the  ships  could  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  : the  rest  rode 
at  anchor,  their  stems  turned  towards  the  sea,  line  within  line.” 
Schw.,  however,  considers  that  by  jrpoK.  v«t  are  meant  vessels  placed 
rXipaKySov,  in  quincuncem  locates,  or  ranged  in  echelons ; so  that, 
supposing  each  exterior  row  of  the  8 rows  to  be  less  or  shorter  by 
one  than  the  interior,  the  whole  fleet  presented  the  appearance  of 
a blunt  equilateral  triangle.  In  S.  and  L.  D.,  3rd  ed.,  it  is  rendered, 
ranged  in  rows,  turned  seawards,  eight  deep. 

c.  arty.  a7r»j\. — an  East  wind.  See  the  description  and  plate  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Eight  Winds  in  Potter,  Gk  Antiq.  i.  c.  viii.  p. 
42,  and  Stuart’s  Antiq.  of  Athens,  i.  3 

d.  booi  pin  vvv  ....  opp ov,  all  those  of  them  who  perceived  the 
wind  was  rising,  and  whose  place  of  anchorage  permitted  them  to  do 
it,  (or,  who  were  so  placed  in  regard  of  anchorage  or  roadstead,  as  to 
be  able  to  do  it,)  anticipated  the  tempest  by  drawing  up  their  vessels, 
&c.  Cf.  R.  p.  713.  The  ’l7rvoi,  Ovens,  of  Pelion  were  no  doubt 
hollow  rocks  so  called;  like  the  Ccela  of  Euboea,  viii.  13. 

Ch.  CLXXXIX. — a.  rbv  yapfi. — their  s.-in-law.  yapfi.  like  <cij- 
Cf<rr>jc,  also  means  f. -in-law,  b. -in-law,  or  any  relative  by  marriage. 
B.  Boreas,  their  kindred  god.  Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  <i>c  Kai  irpoT.  TTipi  "AGuv.  Cf.  vi.  44,95,  vii.  21.  B. 

Ch.  CXC. — o.  ’Ey  rovr.  rip  rbv. — in  this  disaster,  or,  tempest.  Cf. 
vi.  114,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  toil,  or  combat.  B. 
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b.  yi)ox*ovn  k.  t.  X. — a landholder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sepias. 

c.  raXXa  ovk  fbrv\.  tvpyp iytv. — though  in  other  respects  not 

well  off,  i.  e.  though  formerly  not  accounted  rich,  yet,  by  these  waifs 
and  strays,  he  did  become  very  rich.  B.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to 
mean,  that  though  in  other  respects  unfortunate,  viz.  in  losing  his 
children,  he  still  became  very  rich  by  folding  what  he  did ; the  words 
f)v  yap  k.  r.  X.  explaining  how  he  was  unfortunate. 

a.  a\api(  ovpA.  Xuir.  rraiboip.  Either  an  afflicting  calamity  had  be- 
fallen him  which  destroyed  his  children,  i.  e.  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  his  children,  W.  and  B.,  or,  as  Schw.,  Reiske,  and  Plutarch 
understand  it,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as,  for  some  reason  or  other 
not  told  us,  to  kill  one  of  his  children  himself.  In  this  latter  sense, 
the  accident  of  having  killed  a son,  it  is  taken  in  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CXCI. — a.  j)  dXX.  kwq  avr.  Id.  Iron. — or  else  perchance  it 
hilled  of  its  own  accord.  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Longinus 
De  Sublim.  § 42,  2.  B.  On  the  prom.  Sepias,  cf.  vii.  183,  a.  On 
the  Magi,  cf.  i.  131,  a.,  140,  a.  c.,  vii.  54,  a. 

Ch.  CXCIII.— a.  to  KVfia  ierp.  Cf.  Odyss.  iii.  158,  laropunv  cl 
(hoc  piyaKtina  irovrov,  and  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  16 — “ auso  Venus  ipsa 
favebit ; Sternet  et  eequoreas  eequore  nata  vias.”  V.  The  Paga- 
ssean  Bay,  also  called  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  G.  of  Volo.  Aphetse,  per- 
haps the  modern  Fetio. 

Ch.  CXCIV. — a.  ytavSuKiit — Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grmc.  ii.  p. 
158,  says,  that  the  syllable  San  at  the  beginning  of  Persian,  As- 
syrian, and  other  Eastern  names,  signifies  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. B.  if  cAkov  tov  f)a<r.  cf.  v.  31,  a.,  and  for  other  instances  of 
kindness  and  gratitude  displayed  by  Darius,  vi.  30,  a. 

Ch.  CXCV. — a.  'AAapavSiov — “ Alabanda  in  Caria,  S.  of  the 
Mreander ; now  Arabhissar,”  according  to  Arrowsmith,  c.  xix.  p. 
490,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  CXCVI. — a.  'A<pir.  Cf.  vii.  193,  a.  On  Achaia,  vii.  185,  a., 
and  on  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  v.  63. 

b.  ’Ovo^ ’H7rid.  Cf.  vii.  129,  a.  oiiK  airi\p.  [card]  rb  pudp. 

Cf.  vii.  43,  a. 

Ch.  CXCVII. — a.  'AXov.  On  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pelasgic  Gulf 
near  Pr.  Pyrrha,  Ankistri.  Arrowsmith,  l.  1.  p.  359. 

b.  rov  Aatpvariov  Aide.  “ Zeus  the  devourer,”  or,  “ the  putter  to 
flight,”  a god  of  vengeance  and  death ; the  deity  of  the  old  Minvte ; 
nearly  akin  to  Zeus  Meilichius  ; one  of  the  daemonic  beings  of  the 
infernal  world.  To  his  cultus  the  mythi  concerning  the  family  of 
Athamas  and  the  Argonautic  expedition  are  so  closely  attached, 
that  it  is  only  from  them  they  can  be  derived  and  explained : his 
significant  victim,  the  ram,  often  meets  us  in  offerings  to  the  dead 
and  in  evocations  of  the  Manes,  even  in  the  Odyssey.”  See  more 
in  Muller’s  Eumenides,  Diss.  on  Propitiatory  Offerings,  p.  147, 
155.  “ The  very  ancient  Minyan  legends  concerning  the  Athaman- 
tidaj,  turn  entirely  upon  the  human  sacrifice  demanded  by  the 
wrathful  Zeus  Laphystios,  and  the  ram  substituted  in  its  place." 
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c.  Xi'firov — the  town-hall.  Quod  esset  populi,  populicum,  sive 
publicum,  to  hi/iomov,  pro  divers  A pronunciatione  voeis  \ab(.  Xebjg, 
Xijoj,  dixerunt  veteres  Xa'irov,  \iirov,  Xttrov,  et  Xyr ov.  V.  Cf.  H.  P. 
A.  § 160.  On  the  story  of  Phryxus,  see  the  article  in  Class.  Diet, 
and  Muller,  Eumenides,  p.  147. 

Ch.  CXCVIII. — a.  tv  rip  dyiruirig  ti  eat  ....  ytv.  Cf.  R.  § 23, 
p.  647.  It  is  a common  idea,  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nor  do  they  indeed  rise  in  any  part  of  that  sea,  in  a degree 
sufficient  either  to  effect  the  usual  purposes  of  laying  ships  on  shore 
to  careen,  or  even  in  many  places  so  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  view  the  ordinary  rise  and  fall  of  tides  on 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean.  But  that  a tide  does  exist  is  certain ; and 
that  it  rises  5 or  6 feet  in  particular  places.  Hdtus  speaks  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Malio ; which,  he  says, 
“ may  be  seen  every  day.”  The  Sinus  Maliacus  the  Bay  of  Zeitun : 
also  called  the  G.  of  Molo.  The  Sperchius,  the  Elladha  ; at  whose 
mouth  stood  Anticyra. 

Ch.  CXCIX. — a.  Tpijx'C — now  Zeitun,  but  according  to  Arrow- 
smith  Zeitoun  is  the  ancient  Lamia.  Close  to  the  town  here  spoken 
of,  was  founded  by  the  Spartans  Heraclsea  Trachinia,  Thucyd.  iii. 
92,  “ the  last  colony  that  issued  from  free  Greece.”  The  Asopus 
in  question,  now  perhaps  the  Gorgo.  See  Arrowsmith,  p.  360. 

Ch.  CC. — a.  4>otvi?  worayog.  This  inconsiderable  stream,  a 
branch  of  the  Asopus  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note,  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed  by  name  by  modem  geographers.  Several  rapid 
streams  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  springs,  which  run  immediately 
into  the  sea,  distant  about  a mile  from  the  pass.  Out  of  6 rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  close  to  the  Thermopylae,  only  3,  the 
Boagrius,  Asopius,  and  Sperchius,  can  be  identified  with  certainty ; 
the  other  3 were  the  Melas,  Dyras,  and  Phoenix.  From  the  art. 
Thermopylae,  Class.  Diet.  The  village  of  Anthela  “ stood  in  one 
of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  pass,  which  was  formed  by  the  sea 
and  marshes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  Mt  (Eta 
( Catavothra  Vouno)  on  the  other,  and  there  also  were  the  temples 
of  Amphictyon,  Ceres  Amphictyonia,  and  the  seats  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  Cf.  Soph.  Trach.  633,  seqq.  ’Q  vavXoxa  ....  ic aXeovrai.” 
Arrowsmith,  Eton  Gr.  p.  360.  Long  observes  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  Hdtus’  description,  though  so  minute  and  apparently 
so  exact,  agree  with  the  best  modern  maps. 

h.  U yat  ....  StSyyrai — for  the  road  that  is  made  there  is  wide 
enough  fur  only  one  carriage.  Sdy.  implies  that  it  was  artificially 
constructed.  B.  The  whole  pass  is  about  4 or  5 miles  in  length, 
and  in  its  narrowest  part,  says  Arrowsmith  l.  1.,  only  25  ft  broad. 
It  was  narrowest  at  either  end.  See  Thirlw.  In  l. 

c.  i;'<5pat  ....  'Ayipix.  On  the  Amphictyons,  cf.  v.  62,  c.  “ De- 
meter,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ceres,  was  a Pelasgian 
divinity,  and  therefore  venerated  in  Thessaly : her  worship  the 
Dorians,  on  migrating  southwards,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose, 
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combined  with  that  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo.”  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
Amphictyons. 

Ch.  CCI. — a.  Qippoir.  See  the  very  interesting  article  on  this 
place  in  the  Class.  Diet.,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  283.  On  the  title 
IIiAm  cf.  v.  52,  b. 

Ch.  CCII. — a.  Swapr.  rpiijr.  oir\.  Cf.  vii.  205,  c.  Pausanias,  x. 
20,  p.  845,  makes  the  whole  force  of  the  Greeks  amount  to  11,200 
men.  Hdtus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Opuntian  Locri,  who,  he 
says,  came  with  all  they  could  muster,  makes  but  5200.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  if  Pausanias  is  correct,  that  the  Locrians  were  6000 
in  number.  V.  Read  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  282,  seqq. 

Ch.  CCII  I. — a.  A oxpoi — See  note  on  preceding  ch. 

b.  apx-  yivop. — The  re  is  no  mortal  who  has  noteven  from  the  very  out- 
set of  his  being  bom,  met  with  calamity.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  D.  p.  131. 

Ch.  CCIV. — a.  AiwviSgc  — He  was  the  2nd  8.  of  Anaxandrides 
by  his  first  wife,  and  half-brother  to  Cleomenes.  He  married  his 
niece  Gorgo,  d.  of  Cleomenes.  Cf.  v.  39,  a.,  48,  a.,  and  the  Genealog. 
Table  in  vol.  iii.  of  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  or  in  the  Oxford 
Chron.  Tables,  p.  38. 

Ch.  CCV. — a.  KX.  rt  eat  Awp.  On  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  cf. 
v.  39,  a.,  42 — 46,  seqq.  and  notes. 

b.  amX.  rrjf  <ty>-  wtPl  TVC  fiao. — remotus  erat , longe  aberat,  ( was  ex- 
cluded,) a coyitatione  de  adipiscendo  regno.  Schw.  Lex. 

c.  avSp.  rt  rove  tartar,  rpnjic.  Translated  in  Schw.  Lex.  con- 
stitutes tllos  {lege)  trecentos  viros,  i.  e.  constitution  ilium  et  legitimum 
virorum  numerum  ; the  regular  or  appointed  body  of  300  men.  R. 
explains  it  men  of  regular,  full,  or  middle  age  ; and  Lange,  drei- 
hundert  Manner  von  gesetztem  Alter,  of  appointed  or  legal  age  ; cf. 
Miill.  Dor.  bk.  iii.  c.  xii.  ii.  p.  256.  By  the  300  men  here  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  understood  the  300  knights,  the  picked  regi- 
ment of  Sparta,  (cf.  vi.  56,  b.,)  as  in  viii.  124,  we  find  Themistocles 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis  escorted  by  the  300,  whom  Hdtus  ex- 
pressly calls  XoyaStQ  and  irnrjif.  Now,  if  the  whole  order  of  the 
Knights  had  been  killed  at  Thermopylae,  they  could  hardly  have  been 
replaced  so  soon.  Again,  in  reply  to  Xerxes’  questions,  Demaratus 
never  mentions  that  those  slain  at  Thermopylae  were  at  all  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Spartans ; nor,  if  the  300  slain  there  had  been 
the  300  knights,  would  Hdtus  have  failed  to  mention  it  Add  to 
this,  that  if  the  300  knights  had  been  here  serving  as  a body-guard 
to  the  kg,  (which  they  did  not,)  who  would  there  nave  been  left  as 
the  body-guard  of  the  other  king,  Leotychides,  if  all  the  knights 
were  with  Leonidas  P From  ix.  64,  where  Aeimnestus  is  killed  with 
his  300,  and  from  Thucyd.  v.  56,  and  Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  4,  2, 
and  Anab.  (cf.  i.  65,  g.,)  the  numbers  30  and  300  were  favourite 
divisions  with  the  Spartans,  and  hence  their  selection  of  300  on 
the  present  occasion."  “ A certain  number  of  Helots  were  allotted 

* For  this  criticism  and  correction  of  the  error  in  the  1st  ed.  of  this  vol.,  I am  indebt- 
ed to  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Weir,  m.  a.,  Hd.  Master  of  Berwick  Gr.  School. 
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to  each  Spartan,  and  served  as  light-armed  troops : in  Plataea  5000 
Spartans  were  attended  by  35,000  Helots,  that  is,  7 Helots  to  each : 
cf.  ix.  10,  28,  a.  Of  these,  one  however,  in  particular,  was  the 
servant  or  squire,  Otpairwv,  or  tpvcr>ip,  from  Ipixuv,  to  draw  the 
wounded  from  the  ranks,  of  his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind 
Spartan  who  was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle  at  Thermopylte;  vii.  229.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  35.  See  also  p. 
259  of  the  same  vol.  bk.  iii.  c.  xii.  “ It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  war  was  the  only  time,  i.  e.  on  a 
general  summons  of  the  nation,  when  as  many  as  seven  attended 
upon  every  Spartan : on  this  occasion,  when  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  were  so  excessive,  they  might  have  served  to  protect  the 
rear  of  the  long  line  of  battle,  and  to  resist  the  pressure,  in  addition 
to  which  they  also  annoyed  the  enemy  from  behind  with  slings, 
javelins,  and  stones.”  From  what  Isocrates,  Paneg.  c.  xxv.  § 90, 
and  Diodorus,  xi.  4,  quoted  by  B.,  say,  viz.  “ that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians at  Thermopyle  were  1000  in  number,”  it  seems  that  we  may 
infer  that  on  this  occasion  too,  as  at  Plataea,  each  Spartan  was  at- 
tended by  7 Helots,  which  would  make  up  that  number. 

d.  A tovr.  6 Evp.  Cf.  vii.  233,  b. 

e.  on  (Trp.  pey.  carijyopijro  p rjb. — became  they  had  been  vehemently 

accused  of  Medizing.  earijvoprjro,  it  had  been  laid  to  their  charge. 
aWofpoveovrtg,  a few  lines  below,  though  otherwise  disposed,  though 
insincere  at  heart ; complying  because  they  were  forced,  and  not 
from  good  will  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece.  • 

Ch.  CCVI. — a.  Kdpvtca  ic.  r.  X.  “At  the  time  when  the  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
Olympic  festival  was  near  at  hapd,  and  also  one  little  less  respected 
among  many  of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that  of  the 
Carnean  Apollo,  which  lasted  nine  days.  The  danger  of  Greece 
did  not  seem  so  pressing,  as  to  require  that  these  sacred  games,  so 
intimately  connected  with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure,  business, 
and  religion,  should  he  suspended.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  p.  282.  The 
festival  of  the  Camea  is  considered  by  Muller,  Dor.  i.  p.  373,  seqq., 
cf.  also  p.  69,  to  have  been,  “ from  the  symbols  and  rites  of  the 
worship,  originally  derived  more  from  the  ancient  religion  of  Ceres 
than  from  that  of  Apollo.  It  was  altogether  a warlike  festival, 
similar  to  the  Attic  Boedromia ; lasting  nine  days,  during  which 
time  nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each  of  which  nine 
men  lived,  for  the  time  of  the  festival,  in  the  manner  of  a military 
camp,”  &c.  &c.  Cf.  also  vi.  106,  b.,  and  ix.  7,  «. 

b.  ’OXtipiridc — See  the  ref.  in  v.  22,  a. 

Ch.  CCVII. — a.  rbv  lo0.  i%.  lv  $v\.  Cf.  vii.  138,  139,  viii.  72, 
73,  ix.  8.  irtpioTtpxibvTwv  ....  raury,  betng  much  angered  by,  or, 
indignant  at  this  opinion.  See  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  CCVI II. — a.  rove  bi  rag  <6p.  k rtviZ-  “The  Persian  spy 
found  the  Spartans,  in  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylte, 
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employed,  some  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  some  in  arranging 
their  hair,  which  they  always  wore  long  after  their  entrance  into 
manhood.”  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  268.  Though  the  hair  was  worn  long, 
yet  it  appears  they  shaved  the  upper  lip,  pt)  rpitpuv  pbaraea,  if  not 
the  chin  also.  Cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 30.  Read  also  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CCIX. — a.  "Hcoucrac  ....  xpor.  Cf.  viii.  101 — 104.  B. 

b.  w yap  ....  TTpooipipiai,  for  you  are  meeting,  are  now  coming 
up  to,  &c. ; or,  as  Schw.  renders,  you  are  now  about  to  attack,  & c. 
Cf.  vi.  96,  a. 

Ch.  CCX. — a.  M rjS.  rt  eat  Kt<r<riov( — Cf.  vii.  62,  a.  b. 

b.  7roXX.  git/  avQpwx oXiy.  Si  iivSptc.  that  they  were  many  men, 

but  few  men  indeed ; i.  e.  such  as  deserved  the  name.  So  the  Latin 
Ziomo  and  vir.  Cf.  Livy  xxvii.  13,  neque  illo  die  virum  quenquam 
in  Romanit  acie  fuisse  pratter  unum  ducem ; and  Cicero,  Tusc.  ii. 
21,  of  Marius,  Tulit  dolorem  ut  vir ; et,  ut  homo,  majorem  ferre  sine 
causa  necessaria  noluit.  V. 

c.  Si  oftepric.  through  the  day,  i.  e.  it  lasted  all  day  long.  Cf.  i.  97- 
Si  treot,  throughout  a year,  and  ii.  22.  W. 

Ch.  CCXI. — a.  Tlipaat ....  rove  iOavar.  Cf.  vii.  83,  a.  b.,  and 
cf.  vii.  31,  b. 

b.  aXftg  ijttvy.  Sr)9tv — confertim  omnes  quasi  fugam  capessebant. 
SijOiv,  as  they  feigned,  cf.  i.  59,  ».  B. 

Ch.  CCXIII. — a.  'ExiaXrjjc — “The  secret  of  the  Anopaea  could 
not  long  remain  concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable.  Many 
tongue^  perhaps  would  have  revealed  it:  two  Greeks,  Onetes  a 
Carystian,  and  Corydallus  of  Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of  this 
foul  treachery : but  by  the  general  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  solemn 
sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  set  a price  upon  his 
head,  $phialtes,  a Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  having 
guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  On  this 
path,  by  which  also  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  and  the  Huns  sur- 
mounted the  pass,  cf.  Class.  Diet.,  Thermopylae. 

b.  nuXayopw  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  v.  62,  c. 

c.  rijv  lyd  ....  otfuav.  As  this  promise  is  no  where  fulfilled,  we 
may  suppose,  with  W.,  that  Hdtus  either  forgot  it,  or  that  some 
part  of  his  work  is  lost;  or,  with  B.,  that,  as,  according  to  his 
theory,  Hdtus  was  engaged  up  to  a great  age  in  making  additions 
and  corrections  to  his  work,  cf.  notes  on  i.  106,  130,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  died  suddenly,  or  at  least  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  all  the  additions  to  his  work  that  he  in- 
tended. “ The  finishing  stroke  was  certainly  not  put  to  his  work 
before  he  was  70  years  of  age,”  as  D.  observes,  p.  33,  34,  but  the 
reader  will  be  aware  that  he  holds  a. contrary  opinion  to  B.,  Heyse, 
&c.,  viz.  that  the  whole  work  was  written  in  Italy  and  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  See  his  ch.  3,  2. 

Ch.  CCXIV. — a.  itg  ’O vr/r  ....  KcgvS.  Cf.  note  a.  in  pre- 
ceding ch. 
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Ch.  CCXV. — (I.  Y Sapv.  Kai  twv  torpor.  Cf.  vii.  83.  7Ttpt  \i\v. 
aipat,  at  lamp-lighting  time,  i.  e.  about  night-fall.  S.  and  L.  I).  Of. 
Diodor.  xix.  31.  V. 

b.  lv  anii ry  r . r.  X.  Cf.  i.  143,  a. 

c.  Ik  ri  rooov  ....  WItjXuvoi.  from  so  long  a time  back  as  that,  the 
path  hud  appeared,  or,  had  been  jnoved,  to  be  no  use  to  the  Melians.  W. 

Ch.  CCXVI — a.  'Aoeixov — Cf.  vii.  199,  a.,  200,  a.;  and  on  the 
Anopsea  ref.  in  vii.  213,  a. 

b.  sard  t/fi\apx.  t a\.  \i6.  “The  epithet  of  Melampyges  attaches 
to  Hercules,  the  oriental  divinity  of  the  Sun,  whom  the  Greeks 
metamorphosed  into  a Greek  hero,  cf.  ii.  42,  e.,  in  reference  to  the 
period  of  the  winter  solstice,  when,  in  some  sense,  the  sun  turns 
his  back  upon  the  earth  and  shows  his  obscurer  parts.”  On  this 
myth  and  the  legend  of  the  Cercopes,  under  which  are  symbolized 
the  divisions  of  this  period,  who  are  said  to  assail  the  deity,  see 
Class.  Diet.,  Hercules. 

Ch.  CCXVIII. — a.  ixiarap.  . . . cipxgv  — supposing  for  certain 
that  they,  i.  e.  the  Persians,  were  sent  expressly  against  them,  apxijv, 
omnino,  prorsus,  similarly  used  in  vii.  220,  B.,  and  apparently  also 

i.  193,  ii.  95.  “ The  Persian  arrows  showered  upon  the  Phocians, 

who,  believing  themselves  the  sole  object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the 
highest  peak  of  the  ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.” 
Thirlw.  in  l.  See  the  remarks  of  D.,  p.  135. 

Ch.  CC'XX. — a.  A'tyirai  Si  k.  r.  A.  Read  in  connexion  Thirlw.  in 
l.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  287,  and  the  remarks  of  D.  p.  155. 

b.  ovSt  i (prjpi  ....  Samirai — and  I pronounce  that  nothing  will  stop 
him,  before  that  he  altogether  gain  one  of  these  two  advantages.  B. 
As  oxgi m,  fut.  act.,  occurs  two  lines  above,  perhaps  oxgoioOai 
k.  r.  A.  had  better  be  rendered,  I say  that  he  will  not  stop  &c.  Sdoyrai 
from  Saiu.  Hence  Saiopat  in  act.  sense,  portion  out  for  himself. 
See  S.  and  L.  D.,  and  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 229. 

Ch.  CCXXI. — a.  MiAapwoSog,  cf.  ii.  49,  a.,  and  ix.  33,  a.,  34. 
On  Megistias,  vii.  219. 

Ch.  CCXXII. — a.  O rj/3.  piv,  aiKovr.  iptvcv,  “ Hdtus  says  that 
Leonidas  detained  the  Thebans  as  hostages,  because  he  knew  them 
to  be  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  liberty : yet,  as  he  was  himself 
certain  of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  and 
how,  he  put  this  violence  on  them.  Unless  therefore  we  suppose 
that  their  first  choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last,  when 
death  stared  them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  prudence,  we  must 
give  up  their  conduct  and  that  of  Leonidas  as  an  inscrutable 
mystery.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CCXXIII. — a.  g\.  avarci A.  Cf.  iii.  84,  c.,  vii.  54,  a.  By 
the  time  when  the  agora  filled  is  meant  about  ten  or  eleven  a.  m.  Cf. 

ii.  173,  a. 

b.  rrjv  ix i 9av.  lloS.  Cf.  i.  109,  a. 

c.  xapa%p.  ti  sai  ariovrig.  desperate  and  as  it  were  mad  with  fury 
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Sehw.  irapaxp-  regardless  of  themselves.  Cf.  iv.  159,  e.  arkovru;, 
from  &riuv.  reckless,  (from  dnj,)  an  Homeric  word;  cf.  II.  xx.  332. 

Ch.  CCXXIV.— a.  tujv  iyu>  ....  irrvQ.  rd  ovvbp.  It  is  highly 
probable  from  this  passage,  as  also  from  iv.  77,  and  iii.  55,  that 
Hdtus  visited  Sparta  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  That  he  travelled 
in  the  Peloponnese  is  certain  from  i.  66,  the  chains  yet  existing  at 
Tegea,  and  i.  69,  the  statue  at  Thomax.  Cf.  also  D.  p.  42. 
b.  'Aj3poK.  'XirtpdvQ.  On  Darius’  family,  cf.  iii.  88,  c. 

Ch.  CCXXV. — a.  iiri  AtwviSp — for  Leonidas,  in  honour  of  him. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  a.  ’E*-i  with  Dat.  Causal,  the  object  or  aim  of 
an  action,  icith  a view  to:  and  S.  and  L.  D.,  iiri.  B.  iv.  From  this 
passage  and  from  the  minute  description  of  the  pass  in  vii.  176,  a., 
*200,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  Hdtus  must  have  visited  the  spot.  B. 
refers  to  Mull.  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  65,  to  the  effect  that  the  lion  was  the 
armorial  bearing  of  the  Spartan  kings,  and  is  so  found  on  the 
shield  of  Menelaus.  Hence  its  double  aptness  as  a monument 
to  Leonidas.  This  reference  in  Muller  I regret  to  be  unable  to 
verify  in  the  English  translation,  though  in  vol.  i.  p.  74,  it  is  stated 
that  the  snake  was  not  the  national  ensign  of  Sparta.  The  device 
of  the  lion  had,  no  doubt,  reference  to  the  legena  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Nemsean  lion  by  the  Doric  Hercules,  “ whose  martial  ex- 
ploits were  intended  to  represent  the  conquests  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  Peloponnese.”  See  Dor.  bk.  ii.  c.  12,  vol.  L p.  449,  seqq. 

b.  icai  xlPni  Kat  crop.  Alluded  to  by  Longinus  de  Subhm.  § 38, 
on  the  Hyperbole — “ What  an  expression,  you  will  say,  is  this ! — 
to  fight  ‘ with  their  mouths,'  and  against  armed  men ! and  ‘ to  be 
buried  beneath  darts ! ’ And  yet  this,  too,  is  credible,  because  the 
circumstances  appear  not  to  be  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  hyper- 
bole, but  the  hyperbole  to  spring  rationally  from  the  circum- 
stances." Spurden’s  Transl.  of  Longinus,  p.  129.  Cf.  also  Cicero, 
Tusc.  Disput.  v.  27,  quoted  by  W. 

Ch.  CCXXVIII. — a.  Mvptdmv  irorl  k.  r.  A.  “We  ought  not  to 
expect  accuracy  in  these  numbers ; the  list  in  Hdtus,  if  the  Locrian 
force  is  only  supposed  equal  to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men : 
the  Phocians,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.”  Thirlw. 
in  l.  Cf.  vii.  202,  a.,  205,  c. 

b.  ’Q  Zuv,  ayy.  k.  r.  A.  On  the  infinitive  dyyiAAuv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 67L 
a.,  quoted  in  viii.  68,  a.  The  epitaph  is  translated  by  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Disput.  i.  42. 

“ Die  hospes  Spart®  nos  te  vidisse  jacentes 
Dum  sanctis  patri®  legibus  obsequimur.” 

Ch.  CCXXIX. — a.  ptpinpivot — dismissed,  allowed  to  depart,  perf. 
part.  pass.  Ion.  for  fitOupivot  from  piQippi.  Cf.  v.  108. 

b.  KtAiveai  rov  ii  Aura — Cf.  vii.  205,  c.,  and  on  the  Helots  ge- 
nerally, vi.  58,  c.  d. 

Ch.  CCXXXI. — a.  Anpiriv.  On  the  nature  of  an  Anpia.  such 
as  is  here  described,  and  the  exclusion  it  entailed  from  all  the 
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rights  of  citizenship,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 124,  and  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  p.  237, 
— “ he  could  fill  no  public  office — had  the  lowest,  place  in  the 
choruses — could  not  play  in  the  game  of  ball — could  find  no  com- 
petitor in  the  Gymnasia,  nor  tent-companion — the  flame  of  his 
hearth  was  extinguished,  and  no  one  would  give  him  fire — no  one 
would  contract  any  alliance  in  marriage  with  him  in  any  way — 
he  yielded  the  wTay  to  every  one  in  the  street,  and  gave  up  his  seat 
to  an  inferior  in  age — his  cloak  was  ragged  and  his  head  half 
shorn.”  On  Aristoaemus,  cf.  ix.  7Q. 

Ch.  CCXXXIII.— «.  01  Si  erf.  Cf.  vii.  222,  a.,  and  cf.  132. 
What  the  or  iy  para  fiaoikrjia,  the  royal  marks  or  brands,  were  ex- 
actly, is  difficult  to  say  ; something,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  brands  impressed  upon  slaves,  malefactors,  and  the  like. 
B.  Cf.  ii.  1 14,  c. 

b.  rov  rov  iraioa  E ip.  \pov.  fitrtn.  This  happened  in  the  first 
vear  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.  431  b.  c.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  2,  5,  and  i.  130, 
b.  Cf.  D.  p.  29. 

Ch.  CCXXXIV. — a.  irdXic  avSp.  oKraKiir.  “After  the  conquest 
of  Messenia,  9000  portions,  k\ ijpoi,  of  the  cultivated  land  were 
appropriated  to  the  Spartans,  and  30,000  of  less  extent  were 
assigned  to  the  Perioeci,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 28.  That  the  number  of 
the  Spartans,  and  particularly  of  the  landed  proprietors,  continu- 
ally decreased,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Ephor  Epitadeus,  which 
permitted  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  is  certain,  and  a very 
remarkable  fact  it  is ; one,  too,  whicn  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  wars,  cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  p.  383,  ed.  2,  in  which,  more- 
over, the  Spartans  lost  but  few  of  tneir  number.”  “ It  must  be 
confessed,”  continues  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  pi  207,  to  whom  I am  in- 
debted for  the  above,  “ that  the  constitution  of  Sparta  too  much 
restrained  the  natural  inclination  of  the  citizens ; and  by  making 
everv  thing  too  subservient  to  public  ends,  checked  the  free  growth 
of  the  people,  and,  like  a plant  trimmed  by  an  unskilful  hand,  de- 
stroyed its  means  both  of  actual  strength  and  future  increase.  Even 
Hdtus  only  reckons  8000  Spartans  in  the  9000  houses:  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  Sparta  did  not  send  quite  6000 
heavy-armed  soldiers  into  the  field.  Aristotle  states  that  in  his 
time  the  whole  of  Laconia  could  hardly  furnish  1000  heavy-armed 
men;  and  at  the  time  of  Agis  III.  there  were  only  700  genuine 
Spartans.” 

b.  rat  Sie!-.  rStv  fiovXivfi.  the  course  or  plan  of  their  measures.  Cf. 
iii.  156.  B.  Better  in  S.  and  L.  D.,  the  issues,  or  events  of,  &c. 

Ch.  CCXXXV. — a.  tl  yiv  St)  ov[i(3.  yoi  irpot?.  if  indeed  you  earn- 
estly consult  with  me,  i.  e.  if  you  really  ask  my  advice.  Cf.  vii.  237. 
irvyfio  vXtvoyivov  rov  aaroii,  when  his  fellow-citizen  asks  his  advice.  B. 
Cf.  also  viii.  102,  a. 

b.  K vSrjpa.  Ceriyo.  The  prediction  of  Chilon  was  verified  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.,  when  the  Athenians  under  Nicias 
took  Cythera  and  much  annoyed  the  Lacedaemonians  thence.  Cf. 
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Thucyd.  iv.  53,  and  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23,  § 15.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  sentence,  it  rrjc  vavrivijc  *■  r.  X.,  has  no  apodosis : some- 
thing must  be  supplied,  If  you  send  300  ships — then,  the  Lacedsemo- 
monians  will  be  Kept  at  home,  or  you  will  have  no  cause  to  fear 
them.  B.  sard  rrjc  OaX.  below  the  sea.  Cf.  Jelf,  ■§  627,  i.  1,  b. 

c.  XiXuv,  cf.  i.  59. 

d.  prj  rije  aXXijc  'EXXa^of  oXictk. — ravry  (sc.  EXXa^t).  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
710,  c.  Gen.  abs.  instead  of  Dative. 

Ch.  CCXXXVI. — a.  rpojr.  raiovT.  xpewft.  ol  EXX.  \atp. — istius- 
modi  moribus,  vel  isthoc  ingenio  solent  esse  Grceci ; for  the  Greeks 
are  wont  to  indulge  in  habits  of  this  sort. 

b.  tS>v  viic  k.  t.  X.  Before  rS>v  Wess.  supplies  {putty,  but  if,  in 
addition  to  the  present  disaster  that  has  befallen  us  who  have  lost  400 
ships  by  wreck  &c.  Instead  of  r£tv,  V.  conjectures  rip,  Tu  cui  naves 
quadringentce  naufragio  perierunt,  il . . . . airoirepyp.  aXX.  rptr/ic. 

c.  ovS.  to  Tap.  TpUfia  dvuvvrai.  they  will  in  no  wise  repair  their 
present  disaster,  dvuvvrai  pres,  in  the  sense  of  the  fut.,  for  dvig- 
eovrai,  from  avdopai,  Ion.  for  avidopai,  rursus  sanare,  sarcire,  repa- 
rare  cladem.  Schw.  Lex. 

Ch.  CCXXXVII a.  ry  aiyy.  secretly,  privately.  Cf.  ii.  140,  a. 

b.  rov  atrrou,  cf.  vii.  235,  a.  The  act.  <ivp(3ov\timv,  to  give 
another  advice,  or,  to  consult  for  his  good  ; the  mid.  ovyPovXibioOai,  to 
get  another  to  give  you  advice,  to  ask  advice,  or,  consult  with  one.  A 
little  below  we  have  the  act.  and  middle  opposed,  avpfiovXivopivov 
&v  evp.fi.  rd  dpurra,  if  one  asked  his  advice,  he  would  give  him  the  best. 
S.  and  L.  D. 

c.  i i ptj  wpoau)  dp.  dvtjic. — unless  he  have  attained  to  a great  degree 
of  moral  excellence.  Cf.  vii.  134,  d.,  and  ix.  14,  c. 

d.  ix«r9.  riva  ....  tciX. — I bid  every  one  henceforth  abstain  from 
calumny  against  Demaratus.  rtvd  acceperim  unumqucmque.  B.  So 
lexovro,  refrained  from,  vi.  85,  c. 

Ch.  CCXXXVlII.— a.  anorap.  tt\v  r«p.  dvaaravpdiaat.  to  cut  off 
his  head  and  impale  him  ; i.  e.  impale  his  body ; avaaravp.  sc.  aiirbv, 
i.  e.  rbv  Atwviliiv.  B.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  p.  290.  “ Xerxes  is  said 
also  to  have  mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas,  and  as  this  was  one 
of  the  foremost  he  found  on  a field  which  had  cost  him  so  dear, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  tradition,  because  such  ferocity 
was  not  consistent  with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians 
to  a gallant  enemy.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  to  cut  off 
« the  head  and  right  arm  of  slain  rebels  was  a Persian  usage.” 

b.  liril  rifidv  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  136.  B.  Cf.  also  D.’s  remarks,  p.  129. 

Ch.  CCXXXIX. — a.  "Aviipt  St ....  rn  ...  . irpor.  i£tX.  Cf.  vii. 
220.  “ The  Gks  certainly  received  early  intelligence  of  the  pre- 
parations in  Persia,  vii.  138,  even  if  the  story  here  related  about 
the  secret  message  of  Demaratus  is  not  true.  They  either  refused 
or  gave  earth  and  water  to  the  envoys  late  in  the  year  481  b.  c.” 
From  the  very  interesting  App.  iv.  in  Mull.  Dor.  i.  XPIC-  rb  ic 
AtXtpoi^.  Cf.  ii.  150,  a. 
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b.  irpdc  tuiv  ofotpuKaxuv — -from  the  watchers  of  the  road.  Cf.  i.  100, 
b.,  where  the  secret  police  of  the  Persians  are  referred  to.  Cf.  also 
i.  123,  an  tCiv  ofaiv  <pv\arr<TO(ifvuv.  “This  practice  of  guarding  the 
roads  and  passes  is  generally  characteristic  of  despotic  govern- 
ments : it  is  adopted  also  in  Asia,  as  for  example,  in  the  valley  of 
Cashmere.”  From  Long’s  Summary,  p.  106. 

c.  Topyit.  Cf.  vii.  204,  a.  and  refs. 


BOOK  VIII.  URANIA. 


BATTLE  OF  ARTEMISIUM; — MARCH  OF  XERXES  INTO  ATTICA; 

BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS;  FLIGHT  OF  XERXES;  MARDONIUS  WINTERS 

IN  THESSALY;  DIGRESSION  ON  THE  MACEDONIAN  KINGS. 

Ch.  I. — a.  'A0IJV-  ptv,  viae  k.  r.  X.  At  Artemisium  the  Athenians 
had  127  vessels,  which  were  afterwards  reinforced  by  53  more,  cf. 
viii.  14,  and  made  up  the  number  of  180  that  fought  at  Salamis  ; 
cf.  viii.  44.  If  to  these  be  added  the  20  others  manned  by  the 
Chalcidians,  but  which  the  Athenians  lent  them,  the  total  will  be 
completed  of  200  ships,  which,  according  to  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  78,  the 
Athenians  had  at  Salamis.  The  same  number  is  also  given  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  in  Themist  c.  3.  Schw.  Cf.  also  viii.  44,  a. 

b.  IIAar awtirXijp.  irXiipwpa,  generally  the  rowers  and  sailors, 

opposed  to  the  Epibatse  or  marines,  cf.  vi.  12,  c.,  but  sometimes  is 
taken  to  comprehend  both,  as  in  viii.  43,  45.  So  here  avvnrXi)pow 
refers  not  only  to  soldiers  on  board  ship,  but  also  to  rowers ; in 
which  capacity,  no  doubt,  some  portion  of  the  Platteans  would  also 
be  able  to  serve,  though  not  such  experienced  sailors  as  the  Atheni- 
ans. Schw.  Cf.  v.  79,  a.,  vi.  108,  a. 

c.  ’Erupitg — Styra,  Stura,  or  Asturi ; a town  on  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  Eubcea  near  Carystus;  mentioned  in  Horn.  II.  ii.  539.  B. 
Eretria,  PaUeo-Castro  ; cf.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  II. — a.  'Apnfiia.  Cf.  vii.  176,  a. 

b.  rbv  Si  or  partly  i>v  ....  iraptix-  Xtropr.  Thirl  W.  ii.  p.  276,  says 

that  “ it  may  have  been  principally  the  jealousy  of  Aigina  that  led 
to  the  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  Athenian  command,  and 
that  the  Dorian  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  though  not  hostile  to 
Athens,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Ionian  leader  without  a con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  national  prejudices.” 

Ch.  III. — a.  ri>  vavriicbv  — “The  fleet  was  commanded,  as  is 
evident  from  viii.  2,  9,  56,  58,  74,  108,  111,  ix.  90,  by  the  Spartan 
admiral  and  a council,  a avviSpwv  of  the  orparriyoi  or  oi  tv  riXtt  5 vrtf, 
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ix.  106,  in  which  the  admiral,  viii.  59,  61,  put  the  question  to  the 
vote,  and  gave  out  the  decree.  This  commander  was  armed  with 
very  large  powers,  and  Leotychides  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Samians,  ix.  92,  and  even  the  captains  of  the  fleet  debated  on  the 
projected  migration  of  the  Ionians,  ix.  106.  Nor  is  it  ever  men- 
tioned that  the  fleet  received  orders  from  the  Isthmus;  though 
from  viii.  123  it  appears  that  the  Isthmus  was  still  the  seat  of  the 
confederacy.”  Mull.  Dor.  i.  App.  iv.  p.  518. 

b.  ilxov  oi  'A6t]v.  Similar  testimony  on  Hdtus’  part  to  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  Athenians,  occurs  in  vi.  108,  and  vii.  139.  B. 

c.  n-fpi  tjjc  tKtivov  sc.  yqf.  Ionia  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
are  here  meant.  On  the  transference  of  the  Hegemony  from  Sparta 
to  Athens,  477  b.  c.,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  96,  H.  P.  A.  § 36,  and  Mull. 
Dor.  i.  p.  211.  What  is  here  referred  to,  the  insolence  of  Pausanias 
and  its  consequence,  dates  after  the  close  of  Hdtus’  work  and  the 
taking  of  Sestos ; cf.  i.  130,  6.  It  is  referred  to  by  D.  p.  28,  under 
v.  32. 

Ch.  IV. — a.  ‘Aipirni,  cf.  vii.  193,  a. 

b.  th 9.  QtfiioTOK.  ini  fiirr9<i>  k.  t.  A.  Cf.  the  remarks  on  this  story 
in  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  279. 

Ch.  V.  — a.  fjonaipc — was  reluctant,  or  struggled  ac/ainst  his  (The- 
mistocles’)  wish.  V.,  B.,  and  S.  and  L.  Diet.  Wess.  and  Schw. 
translate  was  afraid.  On  SijBiv  a little  above,  cf.  i.  59,  t. 

b.  Ini  rip  Aoy.  rovr.—for  this  purpose,  or  on  this  condition,  B-,  re- 
ferring to  vii.  158,  ix.  26,  33. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  fii)H  nvp<pbpov  ....  m piytvioOai. — that  not  even  the 
fire-bearer  should  survive  ; meaning  that  not  a single  individual  should 
escape  to  teU  the  news  of  the  defeat.  “ The  Pyrphorus  and  the  other 
unarmed  attendants  in  the  train  of  the  Spartan  kings  were  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  were  protected  in  battle  by  a religious  awe.  If 
he  therefore  were  to  perish,  the  whole  force  might  be  considered 
as  destroyed.  He  was  the  priest  of  Mars,  who  took  fire  from  the 
sacrifice,  which  the  king  performed  at  home  to  Jupiter  Agetor,  and 
on  the  boundary  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  preserved  it  during 
the  whole  campaign.  With  the  Pythians,  the  three  equals,  two  of 
the  ephors,  the  symbuli  and  others,  he  formed  part  of  the  damosia, 
or  escort  of  the  Spartan  king."  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  255. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  Ka<p.  sal  ripaorrov,  Caphareus,  the  S.  E.  promon- 
tory of  Euboea,  Capo  d'Oro.  Gertestus  on  the  S.  W.,  Capo  Carysto. 
Cf.  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  p.  437.  On  the  Euripus,  cf.  vii.  173,  <*■ 

Ch.  VIII. — a.  ry  vavyyiy  k.t.A.  Cf.  vii.  188.  Svrtit,  the  line 
above,  a diver,  napioxe,  cf.  viii.  140,  d. 

,b.  oii  npor.  Avia^t  k.  r.  A. — rose  no  more  till  he  came  to  Artemisium. 
Cf.  Thirlw.  in  l.  “ Scyllias,  so  famous  a diver,  that  he  was  com- 
monly believed  to  have  traversed  the  whole  intervening  space,  about 
ten  miles,  under  water.”  On  Artemisium,  cf.  vii.  176,  a. 

Ch.  X. — a.  pavlpv  imvciK.  Cf.  vi.  112,  a. 

b.  Karaippov.  ravra,  aiming  at  this,  or  fixing  their  thoughts  on  this. 
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Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.,  “ Malim  interpretari,  cum  hac  mente  reputassent, 
cogitassent,  non  sine  quodam  Grtecorum  contemptu.”  B.  Cf.  also 
i.  59,  g. 

c.  imordptvo i — taking  it  for  certain,  being  fully  assured,  cf.  vii. 
218,  a.  utrotoi ....  r/Sopivotai.  . . . Cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  3,  Dat.  expressing 
reference  to.  When  any  thing  is  spoken  of  with  especial  reference 
to  any  person  or  thing,  as  if  he  or  it  were  interested,  and  in  some 
sort  benefited,  therein,  (or  the  contrary,)  the  dat.  commodi  or  in- 
commodi  is  used  (cf.  i.  14,  ti).  Here  also  belong  the  peculiar 
usages  of  certain  participles  of  wishing,  hoping,  &c.,  such  as  j3ov- 
\opkvifi,  iiioytvif),  &c.,  generally  with  ilvui  and  yiyvtaQai.  Cf.  ix.  46. 
lira  rai  ijeoptroon  i/piv  ot  \6y.  yty.,  since  we  are  pleased  with  your 
proposals.  The  idiom  is  imitated  in  Latin;  Tacit.  Agr.  18,  “ qui- 
bus  bellum  volentibus  er»Jt,” 

Ch.  XI. — a.  Kara  oropa.  ex  adrerso,  face  to  face,  ( impetum  faci- 
entes,)  B.  and  Schw.  “The  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  surrounding  enemy,  and 
then  at  the  signal  darted  forward,  like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break 
the  wall  of  ships  that  encompassed  them.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15, 

p.  280. 

b.  enpaXsiuc  ayetv ij. — ancipiti  Marte  pugnantes  ; contending  with 
no  decisive  success  on  either  side.  Cf.  ix.  103,  b. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  ra(  ’A^traj.  Cf.  vii.  193,  a. 

b.  trapac.  to vg  Taper,  rwv  stair.— impeded,  disturbed,  threw  into  dis- 
order, the  blades  of  the  oars.  A few  lines  below  viri\.  vavp.,  a sea- 
fight  followed,  came  next  after.  Cf.  vi.  27,  b. 

Ch.  XIII. — a.  ra  KoTXu — “ Ccela  (the  Hollows).  This  terrible 
place  probably  lay  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  its  iron-bound  coast,  contains  only 
one  inlet  where  a ship  can  find  shelter  in  distress.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 
Cf.  vi.  100,  b.,  and  Arrowsrnith,  Eton  Geog.  c.  18,  p.  437. 

b.  IttoiUto  ....  biro  Oiov,  See  refs  in  vii.  10,  § 5,  e. 

Cn.  XIV. — a.  rr/v  avriiv  iepr]v,  the  same  time,  as  they  chose  the 
preceding  day  ; cf.  c.  9,  that  is,  about  the  evening.  Schw. 

b.  vgvoi  Ki\.  “ A squadron  of  Cilicians,  either  freshly  arrived, 
or  detached  for  some  unknown  purpose,  from  the  main  body,  fell 
in  with  them  and  was  destroyed.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  to  airb  SipKiui — sc.  yivbptvov,  vel  simile  quid.  B., 
what  might  happen  to  them  from  Xerxes  ; i.  e.  the  punishment  he 
might  inflict,  his  anger.  See  Thirlw.  in  /. 

Ch.  XVI.— o.  pneouC'iQ  iroiga.  rbiv  viwv,  i.  e.  ray  pa.  B.  “ As 
they  came  near  they  bent  their  line  into  a crescent : the  Greeks, 
as  before,  assailed,  pierced,  and  broke  it : the  unwieldy  armament 
was  thrown  into  confusion  and  shattered  by  its  own  weight” 
Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  lv  Tavry  ....  irapairXi/tiioi  ....  iyev. — they  were  about  equal  in 
this  sea-fight — had  a drawn  battle.  S.  and  L.  D.  q.  v.  pari  marte 
pugnatum  est.  B. 
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Ch.  XVII. — a.  KXhvojc  o 'AXr.  This  Cleinias  married  Dino- 
mache  and  was  the  f.  of  the  famous  Alcibiades ; cf.  vi.  131,  b. ; 
he  was  killed  at  Coronma,  447  b.  c. 

Ch.  XIX. — n.  irrl  Si  rotai  icarl)K.  irpny- — at  this  conjuncture.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 634,  3,  h.  ’Ea-t  with  Dat.  Causal.  The  circumstances,  as 
that  whereon  a person  is : lir'  avro/puptp,  in  the  very  fact.  Cf.  i.  97,  a. 
KaraOituv,  to  kill,  slaughter.  Just  above  iraptybpvov,  he  disclosed,  i. 
126,  b. 

b.  Upryv — the  fit  time  for  their  return.  B. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  irapaxpye.  neglecting,  slighting,  i.  108,  b.  On  Bacis, 
cf.  viii.  77,  a. 

b.  rrepcmria  ....  rcpriypara — and  brought  their  own  affairs  into  the 
most  critical  predicament,  had  brought  about  a sudden  reverse  in  their 
fortunes.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  dirixuv,  to  keep  away,  remove.  Cf.  i. 
160,  d. 

c.  trapijv  ■ ...  ra  peyiora,  they  were  in  the  way  to  fall  into  calamity 
with  regard  to  their  highest  interests,  rrapriv,  the  opportunity  or  oc- 
casion was  present,  irpop,  in  reference  to,  in  respect  of. 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  ' Avncvpiig,  a native  of  Antieyra.  Cf.  vii.  198,  a. 
A(3pii)v.  mentioned  in  Thucyd.  i.  91,  as  one  of  Themistocles’  fellow- 
ambassadors.  icarrjpi c,  furnished  with  oars.  See  Hermann  on  Eur. 
Iphig.  T.  1362.  “ A light  galley.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  rjv  ti  . . . . viiortpov  k.  t.  \.  if  any  thing  strange  or  unusual,  i.  e. 
disastrous,  should  overtake  the  land  Jbrce.  viiortpov  ri,  gravius  quid. 
“ Haec  formula,  in  utram  libet  partem  quse  accipi  potest,  plerumque 
malam  in  partem  adhibetur.”  B.  Cf.  iii.  62.  ov  py  n ... . wwn- 
pov,  no  further  trouble  wiU  arise  to  you  from  him  at  least,  v.  19. 
viotr.  rrphyp-  violent  or  insurrectionary  measures.  Cf.  also  v.  35,  c. 

Ch.  XXII — a.  iirop.  nipt  ra  nor.  vSara,  went  to  where  drinkable 
water  was  to  be  found,  to  the  watering-places. 

b.  aXXa  paKiora  piv irotiuv. — but,  what  would  be  best,  be  on 

our  side  (cf.'i.  75,  b.,  or,  take  our  part ) ; but  if  you  cannot  do  this, 
do  you  then  even  now  both  yourselves  remain  neutral  (cf.  iii.  83,  a.) 
for  our  sakes,  and  beg  the  Carians  to  do  the  same  as  you  do.  In  sal 
vvv,  either,  under  the  circumstances,  as  things  are;  or  even  now,  though 
you  have  hitherto  gone  against  us  : even  now,  i.  e.  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  though  never  before.  Cf.  the  stratagem  of  Leotvchides,  is. 
98.  dnbaxy,  might  keep  them  away  from.  Cf.  viii.  20,  b. 

Ch.  XXI II. — a.  lipa  r/Aiip  oKilvap.  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  scatter- 
ing ( his  rays  over  the  earth) : i.  e.  as  soon  as  day  dawned.  Cf.  jEsch. 
Pers.  502.  rrpiv  (TKiiarrBijvat  9iov  tixrivac-  So  spargere  lumine  ter- 
ras, Lucret.  ii.  143.  Virgil,  A£n.  iv.  584.  W. — Above  dv/)p  lan- 
aovc,  a man  of  Histiaa.  Cf.  vii.  175,  b. 

Ch.  XXV. — a.  tovq  ilXurat.  Cf.  vii.  202,  a.,  and  205,  c.  rye  to - 
riaro,  thought,  took  for  certain.  Cf.  viii.  10,  c. 

Ch.  XtfVI.— <i.  alrrop.  drr  ’A pKaSirjc — OI  these  Arcadians,  a na- 
tion that  has  been  termed  “ the  Swiss  of  Greece,”  and  whose  mer- 
cenary character  became  yet  more  evident  in  later  times,  L.  and 
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Schw.  consider  the  native  place  was  Carya,  or  Caryse,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arcadia. 

b.  ivipyoi  iJvcu.  wishing  to  be  at  work,  or,  engaged  in  active 

service,  wc  'OAv/i irm  ayomv  k.  r.  X.  See  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Olympia. 

c.  dirt  rt  if  iravrac — and  said  before  them  all.  B.  On  Tritan- 
tffichmes,  cf.  vii.  82.  luXiyv  HifKt  irpoc  fiao.  he  incurred  the  reproach 
of  cowardice  in  the  eyes  of  the  king. 

Ch.  XXVII. — a.  OiooaXoi  ....  oifu  ivix • a ill  yoAov,  cf.  vii.  176,  b., 
as  an  early  instance  of  this  hatred  between  the  two  states.  W. 
And  read  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  291. 

b.  pavriv — t'ov  'HXfTov,  The  trade  of  divination  appears  to  have 
flourished  in  Elis;  Polycrates  is  mentioned,  iii.  132,  to  have  had 
an  Elean  augur  in  his  household  ; Tisamenus,  is.  33,  a.,  and  He- 
gesistratus,  ix.  .”17,  were  both  Eleans.  B. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  no\t ops.  iuivrovc.  The  plur.  partic.  refers  to 
jrtiov,  and  governs  iwvrubc,  the  Phocians  thus  roughly  handled  the 
( Thessalian)  infantry  who  were  blockading  them  ( the  Phocians)  in 
Parnassus.  B. 

b.  rrjv  'irnrov  avr'nov.  On  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  cf.  v.  63,  b. 
dvapiraobp.  r.  <Pt»Keac,  cf.  ix.  59,  b. 

Ch.  XXIX. — a.  f/lti  rt  paWov  yvuiotfi W>>v.  from  this  time 

forth  be  somewhat  more  willing  to  change  your  opinion,  and  confess 
that  you  are  not  our  match  ; be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  that  you 
are  not  our  match.  Cf.  vii.  130,  a. 

b.  rrpoaOiv  rt  yap  ....  iifnpopiOa.  for  before  among  the  Greeks,  as 
long  as  that  party  (i.  e.  the  Greek  side)  pleased  us,  we  were  ever 
superior  to  you.  iv'  yuiv  ion  k.  t.  X.  it  is  in  our  power  that  you  should 
be  deprived,  &c.  Cf  Jelf,  § 634,3,  b.  ini  with  dat.  Causal;  de- 
pendence on  any  thing,  as  in  nvi  rival,  penes  aliquem  esse. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  rb  ix6.  to  fbiae. — their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians, 
the  hate  they  bore  to  the  Thessalians.  The  attributive  Gen.  is — Caus- 
ative, (as  here,)  when  it  would  occupy  the  place  of  the  object  of 
an  intransitive  verb ; as,  i)  rye  ooipiac  iviBvpia  — (Swicpnrijc)  imOupu 
ry t co<pia£.  It  is  called  causative  because  that  which  it  expresses 
is  the  cause  of  that  which  the  verb  expresses.  So  rrdOof  iuov,  desi- 
derium  filii,  regret  for  a son.  rivoc,  enmity  against  any  one.  Jelf, 

§ 464,  3.  Cf.  ix.  37,  and  Thucyd.  i.  103.  M tyapiwv  \py6iapa,  iv.  1, 
vii.  57-  V.  On  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  Hdtus,  cf.  I).  p.  135. 

Ch.  XXXI.— a.  rye  Tpyxti'iys — Cf.  vii.  199,  a.  srolui iv  oreivbf;, 
a narroic  neck,  or,  strip  of  land.  On  Doris,  originally  Dryopis,  the 
mother  country  of  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  see  Smith’s  C. 
D.,  and  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  c.  16,  p.  372.  It  was  also  called  Te- 
trapolis,  as  the  confederation  of  the  4 states,  Boium,  Cytinium, 
Pindus,  and  Erineus.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  107,  iii-  92.  On  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Dorians  thence,  cf.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  i.  12,*  and  refs 
in  i.  56,  a. 

• “ The  great  family,  or  rather  clan,  which  claimed  descent  from  the  hero  Hcreulee, 
being  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Pelopidm,  found  an  asylum  among  the  Do- 
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b.  xai  oIik  tide.  Otctr.  subaud.  eo0d\\uv.  neque  Thessalis  videbatur, 
nempe  r astanda  Doris.  V. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  Kara  N iuvn — over  against , opposite  to.  This 
city  stood  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mt  Tithorea.  On  Phocis  and  Mt  Par- 
nassus, see  Arrowsmith,  c.  16,  p.  374,  seqq.,  and  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  if  rijv  Sr/  avriviiKavro,  sc.  rd  iwin\oa  rpijpara,  into  which  indeed 
they  conveyed  up  their  moveables.  W.  “ The  Dorians  were  spared, 
as  friends.  Those  of  the  Phocians  who  had  the  means  of  escaping 
took  refuge  on  the  high  plains  that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of 
Parnassus,  or  at  Amphissa.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Amphissa,  Salona,  7 
miles  from  Delphi.  Delphi,  Kastri,  cf.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  XXXIII. — a.  Krtytoodv  nor.  the  Mauro-Potamo.  See 
Arrowsmith,  p.  3 77-  On  Abac,  i.  46,  b.  card  plv  Ixavaav — card  tt 
Xap.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 643,  quoted  in  ii.  141,  d. 

Ch.  XXXV.— a.  rd  Kpoiaov  ....  civaOrjpara.  Cf.  i.  50.  On  the 
course  of  the  Persian  march,  see  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  292,  seqq. 

Ch.  XXXVI. — a.  Koip.  dvrpov  avr/vei/carro.  they  removed  their  pro- 
perty, cf.  viii.  32,  b.,  to  the  Corycian  cave.  This  famous  cave  or 
grotto  is  described  by  Pausan.  x.  32,  quoted  by  W.,  cf.  2Esch.  Eumen. 
22. — iv9a  Kwpucif  nerpa  coiXrj,  <j>CKopvtc,  laipdvuv  araOTpoQi].  Ac- 
cording to  the  article  in  the  Class.  Diet,  it  is  “ about  two  hours’ 
journey  from  Delphi,  higher  up  the  mt.,  and  was  discovered  in 
modern  times  first  by  Mr.  Raikes ; who  describes  the  narrow  and 
low  entrance  as  spreading  at  once  into  a chamber  330  feet  long  by 
200  wide ; the  stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in  graceful  forms  the 
whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell  like  drapery  down  the  sides.”  On 
Amphissa,  cf.  viii.  32,  b.  npoKarrjoOat,  a few  lines  above,  to  protect, 
to  defend.  Cf.  ix.  106,  c. 


rians,  an  Hellenian  people,  inhabiting  a mountain  district  between  the  chain  of  (Eta 
on  the  one  aide,  and  Parnassus  on  the  other.  Here  they  found  willing  follower*  in 
their  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  their  former  dominions  in  Peloponnesus  : the  He- 
raclidse  were  to  possess  the  thrones  of  their  ancestors  ; but  the  Dorians  were  to  have 
the  free  property  of  the  lands  which  they  hoped  to  conquer,  and  were  not  to  hold  them 
under  the  Heraclidae.  The  invaders  were  also  assisted  by  an  A£tolian  chief,  named 
‘Oxylus,  and  by  his  means  they  were  enabled  to  cross  over  by  sea  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  instead  of  forcing  their  way  by  land  through 
the  Isthmus.  Their  invasion  was  completely  successful ; all  Peloponnesus,  except  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  fell  into  their  power  ; and  three  chiefs  of  the  llcraclida;  took  posses- 
sion of  the  thrones  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messenia;  while  Elis  was  assigned  to  their 
associate  Oxylus.  The  land  was  divided  in  equal  shares  amongst  the  Dorians,  with 
the  exception  probably  of  some  portions  attached  to  the  different  temples,  and  which, 
vfith  the  offices  of  priesthood,  belonged  to  the  Heraclidae  as  the  descendants  of  the 
national  gods,  and  heroes  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  old  inhabitants  were  either 
reduced  to  migrate  or  were  treated  as  an  inferior  caste  ; holding  such  lands  as  they 
were  permitted  to  cultivate,  not  as  freeholders,  but  as  tenants  under  Dorian  lords. 
These  were  the  Laconians,  or  nepiaiKot,  of  whom  we  shall  find  frequent  mention  in 
the  course  of  this  history ; and  some  of  this  class,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  independence,  were  degraded  to  the  still  lower  condition  of  villains,  or  predial 
slaves ; and  thus  formed  the  first  beginning  of  the  class  of  Helots,  which  was  after- 
wards greatly  swelled  from  other  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenian  name 
derived  its  general  predominance  throughout  Greece  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus  r the  Dorians  claiming  descent  from  the  eldest  son  of  Hellen,  and  while 
they  gloried  in  their  extraction,  asserting  their  peculiar  title  to  the  Hellenian  name 
above  all  the  othor  tribes  which  had  assumed  it."  Arnold. 
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b.  rov  rrpofqrjuj. — the  interpreter  of  the  responses  of  the  Pythoness. 
Cf.  vii.  Ill,  a.  “ The  prophetes  or  high-priest  wrote  down  the  an- 
swers of  the  Pythoness : besides  him  there  were  5 priests  called 
o<riot,  chosen  from  the  five  chief  families  of  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
who,  with  the  prophetes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacrifices.”  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Oracle  of  Delphi . 

Ch.  XXXVII. — a.  rai  airwptov  to  ifiov,  and  saw  the  temple  at  a 
distance.  Schw.  Thirlw.  in  l.  “At  the  opening  of  the  defile, 
they  saw  the  city  rising  like  a theatre  before  them,  crowned  with 
the  house  of  the  god,  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  western  w'orld, 
and  at  its  back  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,”  &c. 
On  the  prodigies  and  panic  of  the  Persian  force — “ it  must  be  left 
to  the  reader’s  imagination  to  determine  how  the  tradition,  which 
became  current  after  the  event,  may  be  best  reconciled  with  truth 
or  probability.”  Similar  preternatural  phenomena  are  said  by  Pau- 
sanias,  i.  4,  x.  23,  quoted  by  V.,  to  have  occurred  during  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  279  u-  c.,  when  they  were  re- 
pulsed from  Delphi  in  the  same  way.  On  Miuerva  Pronaja,  cf. 

i.  92,  c. 

b.  lid  iravr.  paoparwv — among  all  prodigies  the  most  worth g of 
wonder.  Cf.  viii.  142,  vpiv  ....  lid  irdrr.  i/earra,  and  to  you  of  a 
surety  among  all  others  it  is  least  honourable.  Cf.  also  i.  25,  b. 

Ch.  XXXlX. — a.  r»;c  KaoraXiijs,  This  famous  fountain  is  de- 
scribed by  Dodwell,  Travels,  i.  1/2,  quoted  in  the  Class.  Diet.,  as 
“ now  ornamented  with  pendent  ivy  and  overshadowed  by  a large 
fig  tree : the  spring  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage ; after 
a quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  a narrow  and 
rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.”  Cf.  on  Mt  Parnassus, 
“ biceps  Parnassus,”  Persius  Prolog.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Parnassus. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  inroicaT.  rbv  (3apf3.  i.  e.  lying  in  wait  for  the  barbari- 
ans. On  the  narrative  see  Thirlw'.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  294. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  ra  liriygvia — the  monthly  offerings.  “ And  now 
the  priestess  of  Athens  announced  that  the  sacred  snake,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  invisible  guardian  of  the  rock,  and  was  pro- 
pitiated by  a honey  cake  laid  out  for  it  every  month  in  the  temple, 
had  quitted  its  abode  in  the  sanctuary  : the  monthly  offering  lay 
untasted.”  Thirlw.  in  I.  The  legend  of  the  serpent  is  referred  to 
by  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  760,  quoted  by  V.  The  youthful  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  been  among  those  who  were  sent  to  Salamis  for 
security- 

Ch.  XLII. — a.  Eepuj&dtfjjc — Cf.  viii.  3,  a.,  and  on  the  number  of 
the  Athenian  ships,  viii.  1,  a. 

b.  ov  pevrot  yivso c yt  fiaer.  A remark,  no  doubt,  purposely  added  ; 
for  the  office  of  navarch  was  distinct  from  that  of  tne  kings.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  great  power,  as  it  is  called  by  Aristotle,  Polit. 

ii.  6,  22,  oxilbv  iriga  jiacnXua,  though,  like  them,  the  navarchs  were 
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held  in  check  by  the  <rvpf3ov\ot.  See  Thucyd.  ii.  85,  iii.  69,  viii.  39. 
As  a permanent  creation,  the  office  of  navarch  at  Sparta,  like  that 
of  the  iirtTro\a'>c  who  commanded  under  him,  was  an  innovation, 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Lycurgus’  enactments.  From  H.  P.  A. 

§ 46.  Add,  from  Mull.  Dor.  p.  27,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a sub- 
sequent period,  we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  the 
class  of  Perioeci ; doubtless  because  the  Spartans  did  not  hold  the 
naval  service  in  much  estimation,  and  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  towns  were  more  practised  in  naval  affairs  than  the 
Dorians  of  the  interior. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  A uiptKov  re  ...  . c9v oc,  cf.  i.  56,  a.,  viii.  31,  a., 
13",  a.,  and  on  the  Hcrmionians,  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  49. 

Ch.  XLIV.— a.  irpd c rravraQ  to vg  aXkovQ — pres  ahi*  omnibus. 
Comparison  with  a collateral  notion  of  superiority.  Jelf,  § 638,  iii. 
3,  e.  Cf.  ii.  33,  iii.  94.  Schw.  On  the  number  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  180,  or,  with  those  they  lent  to  the  Chalcidians,  200,  it  is 
well  known  Hdtus  agrees  neither  with  iEschylus,  nor  Thucydides, 
i.  74.  On  the  point  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  App.  iv. 

b.  if  rrjv  nepairjv  ....  — on  the  opposite  shore  of  Boeotia,  i.  e. 

the  shore  opposite  Chalcis.  B. 

C.  ’A0ij v ....  ITlAatryoi  ....  Kpavaoi.  On  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
the  Athenians  see  refs  in  i.  56,  a.  The  appellation  of  Kpavad  iroXic, 

E'ven  to  the  town  or  acropolis  of  Athens  by  Aristoph.  Ach.  75, 
ysistr.  483,  is  by  some  derived  from  Cranaus,  a mythical  king  of 
Athens,  or  from  the  rough  and  rugged  nature  of  the  soil.  On 
Cecrops,  Erectheus,  &c.,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 91,  and  notes,  and  Smith’s 
D.  of  G.  and  R.  Biog. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  M eyap.  Turiiro  ir\i)p.  k.  r.  X.  i.  e.  twenty  ships;  cf. 
viii.  1.  Ambracia,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  Arta,  on  the 
Sinus  Ambracius,  Gulf  of  Arta.  Leucas,  Santa  Maura.  See  Arrow- 
smith,  c.  16,  p.  364. 

Ch.  XLV  I. — a.  Alytvijr.  rpitjK.  It  would  seem  more  probable 
that  the  iEginetans  instead  of  30  furnished  42  ships.  Cf.  viii.  48,  a. 

b.  Appor.  oireixtavTOQ,  Democritus  promoting  it,  on  the  instigation  of 
Democritus.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  297- 
Ch.  XLVII. — a.  Kporwv  . . . vrp  pig,  As  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
only  a single  ship  should  be  sent  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  in  Italy,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  vessel  was  fitted 
out  at  the  private  expense  of  Phayllus,  in  aid  of  the  country  in 
which  he  had  obtained  so  much  honour.  The  words  of  Pausanias, 
X.  9,  <I>dtiXXoc  ....  IvavpaYtiae,  vavv  irapaotevaoupevoc  oixeiav  k.  t.  X. 
confirm  this  conjecture.  V.  See  D.  p.  36. 

b.  Kpor.  Si  yivof  tloi  ’A^.  Crotona  founded  b.  c.  710.  Cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  and  H.  P.  A.  § 80. 

Ch.  XLV  I II, — a.  dp Sp.  tHjv  vtu»v  k,  r . X.  The  following  repre- 
sents the  different  numbers  furnished  by  each  nation  at  Artemistum 
and  Salamis : — 
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Lacedsem. 

AT 

ARTEMISIUM. 
. 10  . 

AT  SALAMIS. 
. 16 

Corinth 

, . 

40 

40 

Sicyon 

. 12  . 

. 15 

Epidaurus 

V • 

8 

10 

Trcezen  . 

• 

• 5 • * 

. 5 

Hermione 

, , 

— 

3 

Athens  . 

* 

.12  7 . 

. 180 

Megara 

• . 

20 

20 

Ambracia 

• 

. — . 

. 7 

Leucas 

• • 

— 

3 

Aigina 

• 

. 18  • 

. 30 

Chalcis 

, . 

20 

20 

Eretria  . 

. 7 . 

• 7 

Naxos 

. • 

— 

4 

Styra 

• 

. 2 . 

. 2 

Cythnos 

. 

— 

1 

Croton 

• 

. — . 

1 

Cos  . 

2 

2 

271  366 

It  appears  by  this  table  that  the  whole  number  of  triremes  at 
Salamis  amounted  to  only  366,  but  every  MS.  here  reads  378.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  V.  conjectures  that  the  iRginetans  furnished 
42,  and  not  30,  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  This  conjecture  has  been  adopted 
by  L.  and  Borheck.  Schw.  objects  to  this  alteration  of  the  text, 
but  supposes  that  the  JEginetans  furnished  only  30,  and  that  they 
left  12  behind  to  protect  their  country,  which  12  are  here  taken 
into  account,  as  forming  part  of  the  Greek  naval  forces.  Note  from 
the  Oxfd  Tr.  This  last  is  also  the  opinion  of  B. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  the  ... . 7ro\topKrj<rovrcn — that  they  would  he  he - 
sieged,  or  blockaded—  fut.  used  in  a pass,  sense  for  noXtoptriOtieoPTat. 
Cf.  v.  35,  b.  So  also  l^oiaovrai,  they  would  transfer  themselves  to, 
would  retire  upon  their  own  men.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 364,  a.  obs.  “ If  they 
fought  near  the  Isthmus,  should  the  worst  happen,  they  might  join 
the  army  on  shore,  and  renew'  the  contest  in  defence  of  their 
homes.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  298. 

Ch.  L. — a.  aiiriuiv  lt\i\otn6rwv,  they  themselves  having  retired,  de- 
serted it.  Cf.  j®sch.  Pers.  128,  xac  yap  ....  Xtiuj  oprjvop  <if  bc\e- 
Xourev  fitXiooav  k.  t.  X.  B. 

Ch.  LI.— a.  raptac  rt  row  ipov,  These  were  the  stewards  or  quees- 
tors  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  where  in  early  times 
the  Athenian  treasury  was  kept.  It  was  managed,  as  were  the 
treasuries  of  the  other  deities  afterwards,  by  a board  of  10  treasurers 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  wealthiest  citizens : for  its  support 
was  paid  the  tenth  of  all  fines  and  confiscations.  Cf.  Boeckh, 
Public.  CEcon.  i.  p.  217,  H.  P.  A.  § 151,  and  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
Tapias. 
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b.  Kpr)<r<pvy(Tov — Cf.  v.  124,  b.  On  the  oracle  referred  to,  and  t6 
IbXivov  ti'ixoq,  cf.  iv.  141, 142,  b.,  and  Leake’s  Athens,  § viii.  p.  279, 
seqq. 

Ch.  LII. — a.  ’Aprfiov  nuyov,  “The  hill  of  the  Areopagus  is 
separated  from  the  W.  (or  rather  the  N.  W.)  end  of  the  rock  by  a 
narrow  hollow.  From  this  height  the  besiegers  discharged  their 
arrows  tipped  with  lighted  tow  against  the  opposite  paling.”  Thirlw. 
in  l.  The  name  of  the  Areopagus  is  said  to  be  derived  either  from 
a tradition  that  Mars  was  tried  there  by  the  gods  for  the  murder  of 
Halirrothius,  s.  of  Neptune,  or  from  the  Amazons,  when  they 
came  to  attack  Theseus,  having  offered  sacrifice  to  Mars  their  re- 
puted father.  See  the  plan  of  Athens  in  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  p. 
389  and  391,  and  for  a description  of  it  at  the  present  day,  Stuart’s 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  or  Leake’s  Athens,  p.  45,  seqq.,  289.  On 
the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  see  Muller’s  Eumenides,  p.  57  ana  107, 
and  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Areopagus. 

b.  t uiv  Ihimorpar.  By  the  Pisistratid®  Hdtus  must  mean  the 
grandchildren  and  near  connexions  of  Pisistratus,  and  other  Athe- 
nian exiles  of  that  party,  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes ; 
cf.  viii.  54,  'A9r)v  oi  <pvy.  and  v.  93,  seqq.,  vi.  107,  seqq.,  as  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus  were  both  dead.  Cf.  Smith’s  C.  D.,  Pisistratus. 

c.  iXonpovovc — Cf.  v.  92,  § 2,  t. 

Ch.  L 1 1 1 . — a.  Kara  to  ipov  k.  r.X.  “Towards  the  N.  the  Cecro- 
nian  hill  terminates  in  the  precipices  anciently  called  the  Long 
Rocks : where  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  were  said  to  have  thrown 
themselves  down  in  the  madness  which  followed  the  indulgence  of 
their  profane  curiosity.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  also  Leake’s  Athens, 
§ viii.  p.  261.  H.  P.  A.  § 92,  note  2. 

b.  oi  Ik  if  r£>  ply.  Karitp.  “ Others  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  goddess.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  So  in  v.  72,  rb  aSvrov  rtjc  Bio 0,  viz. 
Minerva  Polias,  cf.  v.  82,  c.  and  on  the  word  piyapov,  i.  47,  «• 

Ch.  LIT. — a.  ’A prafiavip — De  Artabano  Susis  selicto  a Xerxe 
vid.  vii.  52,  53.  B. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  'EpiyOrjoc — On  Erectheus  and  the  ante-historical 
period  of  Attica,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 91.  Cf.  also  v.  82,  c. 

b.  Iv  rip  IXaiq  k.  r.  X.  “ The  sacred  olive — the  earliest  gift  of 
Pallas,  by  which  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon  she  had  proved  her 
claim  to  the  land,  and  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  her  foster-child 
Erectheus,  by  the  side  of  the  salt  pool  that  had  gushed  up  under 
the  trident  of  her  rival — had  been  consumed  with  the  sacred  build- 
ing. Those  who  came  to  worship  in  the  wasted  sanctuarv  related 
that  a shoot  had  already  sprung  to  the  height  of  a cubit  from  the 
burnt  stump.”  Thirlw’.  in  l.  On  the  fable  referred  to,  cf.  Smith’s 
C.  D.,  Athena,  also  v.  82,  b.  c.  Of  this  olive,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi,  44, 
quoted  by  B.,  says,  “ Athenis  quoque  olea  durare  traditur  in  cer- 
tamine  edita  a Minerva.”  The  legend  of  its  immortality  is  referred 
to  by  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  694,  pvriupa  axiiputrov  k.  t.  X.  The  sea,  (cf. 
2 Kings  xxv.  13,  “the  brazen  sea,”)  was  p.  pool  or  cistern,  into 
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which  sea-water  was  said  to  be  conducted  by  subterraneous  pipes. 
See  also  Leake’s  Athens,  § viii.  p.  ‘257,  seqq. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  ovli  K»(i(o9f)vat  ....  repay  pa,  some  would  not  even 
wait  till  the  matter  before  them  was  ratified:  to  wit,  whether  they 
should  remain  or  retreat  to  the  Isthmus.  See  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p. 
300.  <if  a -Trod,  as  about  to  run  away , from  airnQtto. 

Ch.  LVII.— a.  Mvqoi^tXoc — “ Mnesiphilus,  a man  of  congenial 
character,  a little  more  advanced  in  years,  who  was  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  had  a great  share  in  forming  the  mind  of  Themis- 
tocles,”  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  irupw  ....  fiipovXivpiva,  endeavour  to  annul  what  has  been  de- 
cided upon. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  rroXi'c  yv  . . . . supra  iiupivoc.  Themistocles  spoke 
at  great  length,  or,  used  many  arguments,  as  being  urgent  in  entreaty. 
C i.  vii.  158,  a. 

b.  'ASiiyavroc — “ His  principal  adversary  was  the  Corinthian 
admiral,  Adeimantus,  who  probably  thought  he  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  own  city,  if  the  fleet  continued 
at  Salamis.  He  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  premature  impor- 
tunity of  Themistocles,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  the  public  games, 
those  who  started  before  the  signal  was  given,  were  corrected  with 
the  scourge.  1 But  those  who  lag  behind,’  was  the  Athenian’s 
answer, ‘ao  not  win  the  crown.’”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  Smith’s  D. 
of  A.,  Olympic  Games. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  oiir  i&tpi  ....  vary yopuiv.  it  did  not  bring  him 
any  credit,  it  did  not  become  him  to  accuse  (any  of  the  allies).  Cf. 
viii.  142,  a. 

b.  § I.  avaZtvZyc  ....  rdf  vjjaf.  move  off  your  ships  to  the  Isthmus. 

c.  iv  mXayii  dviiriirrapivip — in  the  open  or  wide  sea.  W.  perf. 
part.  pass,  from  dvawiravwpt.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 246. 

d.  if  8 ijKitrra  ypiv  k.  t.  X.  iriXdyii  seems  the  antecedent  to  3. — if 
3 (scil.  rrihayoc)  fiicurra  ypiv  a upipopov  tan  (vavpa\yeai),  into  which  it 
is  highly  inexpedient  for  us  to  be  drawn  &c.,  or,  if  o (irsXayoc  vav 
paxyaai)  y Karra  k.  r.  X.  to  be  enticed  into  and  to  fight  in  which  is  & c. 

e.  § 2.  wp8f  ypkuv — in  our  favour.  Cf.  i.  7b,  b.  if  ryv  yp.  virtu, 
in  which  our  wives  &c.  are  carried  into  safety.  Jelf,  § 646,  1. 

f roll — roii  icai  irfptkxtoQi  paXurra.  this  advantage,  or,  object,  which 
you  most  cling  to,  or,  aim  at.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 536,  and  cf.  i.  71,  c. 

g.  (if  rb  liriirav  iOiXti  yiviaQat.  Ad  tBtXu  e praecedentibus  repeto 
ra  olsora : prababilia  s.  rations  consentanea  capientibus  concilia  ple- 
rumque  talia,  i.  e.  consentanea  rationi,  etiam  evenire  solent.  B. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  sal  F.iipvf3 airoXi  avSpi,  and  not  allowing  Eurjl- 

biades  to  put  the  question,  trying  to  persuade  Eurybiades  not  to  put  the 
question  to  the  vote,  for  a man  who  had  not  a country  „•  or,  dissuading 
him  from  collecting  the  votes  to  oblige  a man  without  a countri/. 
iirnluifiZftv,  to  put  a question  to  the  vote,  (sententias  rogare,)  properly 
used  of  the  Epistates  or  one  of  the  Prytanes,  when  he  put  a matter 
to  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  senate.  'AiroXi  avdpi,for  the  good  of,  or, 
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to  please  a man  who  Had  no  country,  dat.  commodi.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 598, 
quoted  in  vi.  86,  b. 

b.  obiapoiic  yap  ....  AiroKpovoiodai.  for  none  of  the  Oks  could  repel 
them  if  they  should  attack  them.  Cf.  iv.  200,  d. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  yaXKo v imorpapptva.  sc.  tjrij — asperiora,  concita- 
tiora  verba;  speaking  more  earnestly,  or  vehemently.  Cf.  Thirlw. 
“ This  threat  determined  Eurybiades,”  &c.  &c. 

b.  If  Si'piv  ....  rjirep  yptrspn  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  v.  44,  a.,  and  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  LX  1 1 1. — a.  avtiibaoKtro,  dedocebatur,  V.  was  taught  better, 
learnt  better,  S.  and  L.  D.  i.  e.  teas  induced  to  change  his  plan. 

Ch.  LX IV. — a.  iiri  It  Alarbv  k.  r.\.  “ jEacus  and  his  line,  the 

t utelary  heroes  of  iEeina,  were  solemnly  evoked  from  their  sanc- 
tuary, to  come  and  take  part  in  the  battle ; similar  rites  had  already 
been  performed  to  secure  the  presence  and  the  aid  of  those  iCacids, 
who  had  once  reigned  and  were  especially  worshipped  in  Salamis 
itself.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  Cf.  also  v.  75, 6. 

Ch.  LXV. — a.  ry  Mrjrpl  icai  ry  Kovpy,  Cf.  v.  82,  a.  The  purport 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  the  subject  of  a learned  disquisition 
in  Warburton’s  Div.  Leg.  on  the  6th  .dineid.  Their  object  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  and  the  falsity  of  the  popular  doctrines  of  Polytheism.  He 
there  quotes  the  noted  passage  from  Cicero ; who,  when  speaking 
of  these  mysteries,  says  that  from  them,  “ neque  solum  cum  laetitia. 
vivendi  rationem  accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum  spe  meliore  moriendi.” 
Of  Warburton’s  theory  there  is  a most  clever  critique  in  Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous  Works.  “On  the  6th  day  of  the  festival,”  I quote 
the  article  Eleusinia  in  the  Class.  Diet.,  of  which,  or  rather,  in  pre- 
ference, of  the  article  Eleusinia,  since  published  in  Smith’s  D.  of 
A.,  the  student  should  make  himself  complete  master,  “ was  cele- 
brated 6 pvariKby  Taex°C>  the  s.  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accom- 
panied his  mother  in  her  search  after  Proserpine,  with  a torch  in 
liis  hand.  Hence  his  statue  had  a torch  in  its  hand  and  uras  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis ; the  statue, 
with  those  who  accompanied  it,  'las^ayoiyoi,  was  crowned  with 
myrtle,  &c.  &c.” 

b.  Aypapyrov  ....  Katairropivoy.  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  Demar- 
atus  and  other  witnesses.  Cf.  vi.  68,  a. 

Ch.  LXVI. — a.  Oi  it  if  <c.  r.  X.  Coherent  hsec  cum  superiori  cap. 
24.  Schw.  Kymata,  cf.  vii.  183,  a.  Histima,  vii.  175,  6.  On  the 
tribes  that  joined  the  king  cf.  vii.  132.  See  also  v.  79,  a. 

b.  rdv  irtvr t iroX'twv,  i.  e.  the  islands  of  Naxos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Seriphus,  and  Cythnus,  cf.  viii.  46 ; which  Hdtus  here  calls  ffoXtip, 
states,  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  speaking  of  Samos,  iii.  139,  he 
calls  it  rroXftov  waatiov  npoiry.  W. 

Ch.  LXVI  I. — a.  hcapaioictov — cf.  vii.  163,  b. 

b.  6 Xiiuiv.  fiao.  »c.  r.  X.  Cf.  vii.  98,  a.,  and  100,  a. 

Ch.  LXVI  1 1. — a.  tiVtiv  poi  k.  r.  X. — tell  ( the  king)  prithee,  or  for 
my  sake.  Others  read  dual  pot,  the  1 aor.  infin.  On  the  use  of 
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the  infinitive  for  the  imperative,  (vii.  228,  TQ  ayyiXXuv  k.  r.  X. 
iii.  134,  ou  Ss . . . . tTTpaTtvtoOai,)  cf.  Jelf,  § 671.  a.  The  infinitive  is 
used  in  the  place  of  the  imperative,  to  express  a command  or 
wish,  that  the  person  addressed  would  himself  do  something.  It 
depends  on  a verb  of  wishing  or  desiring  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
but  can  only  stand  for  the  2nd  person  sing,  or  plur.  The  subject 
of  the  infin.  itself,  and  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depends,  is  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  it  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  inf.  in  the 
nominative  (or  vocative).  Cf.  also  vi.  86,  anoSovvat.  vii.  159, 
/Soq&uv,  there  quoted.  On  the  dative  pot,  cf.  Jelf,  § 598,  quoted  in 
vi.  86,  h. 

b.  rtjv  iovoav  yveigyv, — mg  real  opinion.  Cf.  i.  95,  a.  On  Q. 
Artemisia,  cf.  vii.  99,  a. 

c.  airi]XXaZav  k.  t.  A.  have  gone  off,  retired,  consequently,  fared  as 
they  deserved.  Cf.  i.  16,  c. 

d.  Alyvirnoi  rt  i c.r.X.  Yet  they  are  said  to  have  fought  well, 
see  viii.  17-  B.  Perhaps  this  sweeping  accusation  on  the  part  of 
Q.  Artemisia,  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  Hdtus,  a native  of  her  city 
and  her  born  subject,  had  any  real  grounds  for  putting  it  into  her 
mouth,  may  be  attributed  to  the  ill-will  that  existed,  through  com- 
mercial jealousy,  between  the  Gk  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  other  principal  trading  nations  of  the  then  known 
world ; cf.  vi.  6,  a.  and  refs.,  though  it  may  be  no  more  than 
Hdtus’  own  sentiment,  on  whatever  grounds  based.  On  the 
Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and  Pamphylians  in  Xerxes’  fleet,  cf.  vii.  89, 
b.,  90,  91. 

Ch.  LXIX. — a.  rrj  *piVt,  at  her  judgment — the  decision  she  came 
to.  Some  read  dvanpim,  inquiry. 

Ch.  LXX. — a.  napiKpiOrjoav  Siarax >/<rvx-  drew  out  in  line 

of  battle,  each  in  his  separate  position,  at  their  leisure.  Cf.  ix.  98,  b. 

7roX iopK.i)<jovT(xi,  cf.  viii.  49,  a. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  KXiop/3.  Cf.  v.  41,  &c.,  ix.  10.  2ieipwviSa  bSov,  » 
This  road,  so  called  from  Sciron  the  robber,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Theseus,  led  from  Corinth  to  Megara  over  very  danger- 
ous rocks,  which  in  some  parts  overhang  the  sea.  Hence  it  is  even 
now  called  Kaki  Skala.  B.  See  Arrowsmith,  c.  17,  p.  396,  and 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  and  read  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  304. 

Ch.  LXXII. — a.  01  St  f5w9ri<ravTic  ....  roiai  Sk  aX A.  See  D.’s 
remarks,  p.  135,  on  this  ch.,  which  strongly  evinces  the  truthiness 
and  unsparing  impartiality  of  Hdtus  as  an  historian.  Cf.  vii. 

132,  b„  &c. 

b.  Kapvtia — cf.  vii.  206,  a.  and  refs ; and  on  the  Olympia,  ref. 
in  viii.  26,  b. 

Ch.  L XXIII. — a.  Ohckn  Sk  rr)v  IIjAow.  k.  t.X.  On  the  races  that 
inhabited  the  Peloponnese,  cf.  H.  P.  A.  § 17 — 19,  and  Thirlw.  vol. 
i.  c.  4,  and  c.  7-  On  the  Dorian  invasion  and  on  the  tribes  men- 
tioned in  this  ch.  generally,  cf.  Heeren’s  Manual  of  Anc.  Hist.  pp. 

102 — 117,  and  viii.  31,  a.,  and  the  refs  in  i.  56,  a. 
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b.  rb  'A xaitov,  See  Thirlw.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  259,  seqq.,  and  cf.  also  c. 
iv.  p.  108,  1 12,  260. 

c.  AiVwXoi,  “ Northern  Elis  was  inhabited  by  the  Epeans,  who, 
being  of  the  same  race  as  the  .Etolians,  readily  amalgamated  with 
the  followers  of  Oxylus.”  H.  1.  1.  Cf.  Thirlw.  i.  p.  95,  99.  On 
the  Kwoeptot,  cf.  i.  82,  a.  On  the  Omeat®,  Heeren,  1. 1.  observes — 

“ The  conquered  inhabitants  bore  the  general  name  of  Periueci,  as 
forming  the  rustic  population  around  the  capital : in  Argos  they 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  Orneatee; 
in  Laconia  they  were  called  Lacedaemonians  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  pure  Spartan  race.” 

d.  Arjfivtoi,  Cf.  iv.  145,  b.,  148,  a.  b.,  and  refs  to  Thirlw.  On  the 
Dryopes,  cf.  viii.  31,  a.,  and  Thirlw.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  105. 

e.  Ik  tov  pirr.  Uariaro — remained  neutral.  Cf.  iii.  83,  a. 

Ch.  LXXIV. — a.  irepi  rov  iravrbc  . . . . Osovrsc,  about  to  run  for 
their  all ; a proverbial  expression,  S.  and  L.  D.,  i.  e.  about  to  risk 
every  thing.  Cf.  viii.  140,  c.  lXXap\pta6ai,  gain  renown.  Cf.  i. 

80,  d. 

Ch.  LXXV. — a.  riv  Qtpiar.  waiiuv.  From  Plutarch,  Themistoc. 
c.  32,  it  appears  that  Themistocles  had  five  sons : one  of  these  died 
in  his  f.’s  life-time,  and  another,  Diodes,  was  adopted  by  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  had  also  several  daughters.  B.  Read 
in  connexion,  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  304. 

Ch.  LXXVI. — a.  4'urrdXnav,  Lypso  Kutali,  between  Cynosura, 
the  E.  promontory  of  Salamis,  according  to  Thirlw.  and  Kruse, 
and  the  coast  of  Attica.  B.  remarks  that  it  is  uninhabited ; and 
refers  to  Eschyl.  Pers.  447,  vijaoQ  r<c  lari  k.  t.  A. 

b.  avrjyov  ptv  . . . . XaXap. — they,  the  Persians,  moved  out  the 
western  wing  of  their  own  fleet  towards  Salamis,  encircling  the 
island ; viz.  to  block  up  the  channel  between  Cynosura  and  the 
port  of  Munychium.  B.  and  Thirlw.  Schw.  takes  it  of  the  Per- 
sians putting  out  their  ships  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  the 
western  wing  of  the  Gk  fleet.  The  first  way  is  the  best,  as  being 
the  simplest : rb  rrp.  'Ef  sep.  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
fleet.  - Ceos,  “ probably  the  W.  Cape  of  Salamis,  and  Cynosura 
the  E.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  So  also  Kruse  and  B.  See  Arrowsmith, 
Eton  G.  fc.  17,  p.  388. 

c.  tZmnofifviov — would  be  driven  ashore.  Cf.  v.  35,  b.,  viii.  49,  a. 

Ch.  LXXVII. — a.  Xpvopdioi  k.t.A.  By  what  follows  we  are 

not  to  consider  Hdtus  professing  a blind  belief  in  all  oracles  alike ; 
but  solely  in  those  whose  agreement  with  the  event  predicted  in 
some  degree  warranted  his  faith.  The  oracle  attributed  here  to 
Bacis  (cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.,  Bads)  was  probably  the  , 
invention  of  Themistocles.  B.  On  the  transposition  of  xpijffftotin, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 898,  2,  Consolidation  of  Sentences. 

b.  KarafldXXav — to  reject,  to  invalidate  the  authority  of.  The 
epithet  xPvrTa<’jp(m,  golden-sworded,  is  by  Creuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  p.  (57, 
quoted  by  B.,  referred  to  the  splendour  of  the  moon’s  rays  and  to 
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the  deadly  influence  which  they  were  supposed  capable  of  exercis- 
ing. Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  under  the  word. 

e.  XorapAc — bright,  illustrious.  Also  fat,  greasy : cf.  Aristoph. 
Achar.  606 ; who  introduces  in  one  of  his  jests  the  oracles  of  Ba- 
cis ; and  Aves,  963,  and  Equit.  99. 

d.  Kopov,  insolence,  or  arrogance  arising  from  satiety,  here  called 
the  child  of  pride.  Cf.  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  10,  6/3p»v,  ropou  yaripa 
OpaovyvOov.  B. 

e.  loKivvr' rtOieOai-  i.  e.  dvariOtirOai  iravra. — -fancying  that 

he  can  upturn,  overthrow,  every  thing  ; equivalent  to  avia  kcltu  ri8ia- 
Qai.  Cf.  iii.  3.  Schw.  The  reading  bonvvr.  . . . ir vOteOat,  which 
W.  adopts  and  appears  inclined  to  render  fancying  that  he  would  be 
heard  of  every  where,  i.  e.  that  he  would  be  very  famous,  is  considered 
by  B.  as  incapable  of  explanation. 

/.  if  roiavra  ytv.  c.  r.  X.  This  sentence  Schw.  considers  corrupt. 
The  order  seems  to  be  oCre  airrbi;  \iytiv  ....  iripi  dvrtXoyirjC  xprjir- 
yuv  Baictdt  k.  r.  X.  Equidem  nec  ipse  quid  enuntiare  audeo  neque  ab 
aliis  quid  accipio  de  contradictions  oraculorum  Bacidis.  B.  Accord- 
ing to  this  construction  B drill  would  be  die  dat.  commodi ; cf.  Jelf, 
§ 597,  obs.  1,  quoted  in  v.  8,  a. 

Ch.  LXXVIII.— a.  sard  x<ip,v— Cf.  iv.  135,  b. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  Xwk j rrrpaTtiyiav,  whilst  the  generals  were 

engaged  in  dispute.  Cf.  i.  208,  a.,  vii.  142,  a. 

b.  ' A.(*trrtiSt)( — Read  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  305. 

c.  lliaarpaKiayivoc — “ To  Clisthenes  is  ascribed  the  institution  of 
Ostracism  which  enabled  the  people  to  rid  itself  by  a species  of 
honourable  exile,  of  any  individual  whose  presence  in  tne  state 
might  seem  incompatible  with  the  principle  on  which  it  ruled, 
that,  namely,  of  universal  equality  of  rights.  Among  its  victims 
at  Athens  were  Clisthenes  himself,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon, 
Miltiades  his  s.,  Xanthippus  f.  of  Pericles,  &c.  &c.  The  last  per- 
son it  was  used  against  is  said  to  have  been  Hyperbolus.  It  was 
practised  also  in  Argos,  cf.  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  2,  5,  Megara,  Miletus, 
and  Syracuse,  where  it  was  called  Petalism,”  H.  P.  A.  §§  66,  1 1 1, 
and  130. 

Ch.  LXXX. — a.  loQ i ydp  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 893,  c.,  Brachylogy. 
The  notion  of  a Substantive  or  Adjective  involved  in  the  context  or  part 
thereof.  A subject  is  supplied  from  the  predicate,  or  a predicate 
from  the  subject,  when  the  same  word  would  be  both  subject  and 
predicate ; as  here,  io9i  yap  i?  iytio  (SC.  irouvyiva)  rd  ir ouvytva  viro 
Mi/iwv.  Cf.  viii  142,  b. 

h.  ateovrac  itapaoryaaoQai,  compel  them  to  do  it  against  their  will, 
arrange  or  dispose  them  so  that  they  do  it.  Cf.  iv.  136,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  Tij viwv — Tenos  and  Delos  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  vi.  97-  Hence  the  Tenians  were  forced 
to  add  their  contingent  to  the  forces  of  the  invader.  On  the  golden 
tripod  dedicated  at  Delphi,  cf.  ix.  81,  b.  The  desertion  of  the  Lem- 
nian  galley  is  mentioned  in  viii.  11.  B. 

2 D 
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Ch.  LXXXIII. — a.  ruv  imfiaTtinv — Cf.  vi.  12,  c.,  vii.  96,  a. 

b.  irpogyoptvt  ....  OtpiuToK. — Either  be  trarr.  wpogy. — -from  among 
the  number  of  them  all  Themistocles  addressed  them  in  encouraging 
terms,  i.  e.  he  rose  and  spoke  for  all  the  rest : U iravruv,  one  out  of 
aU,  in  the  name  of  all.  Cf.  i.  159.  Jelf,  § 621,  3,  b. ; or  partly  vv  be- 
ing understood.  Perhaps  taking  U travr.  with  tv  fyovra,  he  said 
what  was  right  in  all  respects,  he  addressed  them  in  the  most  en- 
couraging terms  that  all  circumstances  would  admit  of;  but  i£  vtrap- 
x ovrstv  would  seem  then  to  be  required.  On  the  seeming  Anacolou- 
thon  in  the  construction,  iroitiedptvot — OiptaroeXitic,  cf.  Jelf,  § 708, 

a.,  The  nom.  participle  really  or  seemingly  used  absolutely.  When 
the  action  or  state  of  the  verb  is  to  be  especially  attributed  to  the 
part  or  member  of  the  whole,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  this 
part  (oxo/ta  eaff  8Xov  k ai  pepoc).  Cf.  iii.  158,  a. 

c.  rd  ii  tirta  ....  avnnBkp.  And  the  whole  tendency  of  his  speech 
was  to  draw  a parallel  between  all  that  was  good  and  evil,  or,  his 
speech  was  all  advantages  balanced  against  disadvantages.  Cf.  Thirlw. 
in  l.  “ The  substance  of  his  speech  was  simply  to  set  before  them 
on  the  one  side  all  that  was  best,  on  the  other  all  that  was  worst, 
in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  and  to  exhort  them  to  choose 
and  hold  fast  the  good.”  So  Thucyd.  iv.  10,  quoted  and  explained 
in  S.  and  L.  D.,  rd  virapxovra  gptv  k pttaaova,  the  advantages  we  have. 
Cf.  on  the  speech,  jEschyl.  Pers.  402 — i>  tcdiStc  'EXX gvuv  k.  t.  X. 

d.  KararrXtlae  rrjv  prja. — having  wound  up,  or  finished  his  speech, 
vara  r.  Alas,  for  the  jEaddce,  i.  e.  to  fetch  them.  Cf.  ii.  152,  b.  On 
the  zEacid®,  cf.  viii.  64,  a.,  and  v.  75,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  iiri  npvp.  avtspov.  they  rowed  sternwards, 
backed  water.  In  this  manoeuvre,  Avaxpovmt,  the  prow  was  kept 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  vessel  backed  straight  without  turning. 
Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  50,  and  notes,  in  which  author  the  expression  con- 
stantly occurs. 

b.  wkcXXov  rdf  vrja$.  they  ran  their  ships  closer  and  closer  to  the 
shore.  The  sense  of  stranded,  ran  their  ships  aground,  which  the 
word  generally  means,  is  plainly  inapposite  here.  W. 

c.  ‘ApttviriQ — By  Diodorus,  xL  37,  cf.  18,  he  is  called  the  brother 
of  jEschylus.  The  poet,  however,  in  Pers.  409,  j)p£«v  lp(3o\rjQ  'EX- 
XgviKrj  rave,  passes  over,  if  such  was  the  case,  his  brother’s  ex- 
ploits. Ameinias  is  mentioned  again  in  viii.  93.  *£avax0iic,  break- 
ing out  of  the  line,  darting  forward.  B. 

d.  IlfltXXijvtuc,  of  the  demus  or  borough  of  Pallene ; which  belonged 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis.  See  H.  P.  A.  App.  iv.  p.  409.  laipovtoi, 
strange  creatures!  Cf.  iv.  126,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  Kant — ’A0ijv. — over  against,  opposite  the  Athe- 
nians, &c.  On  rdf  OfptaroK.  tvroXdf,  cf.  viii.  22.  inraxaro.  3 plur. 
plusq.  perf.  pass.  Ion.  from  rdaow.  Cf.  vii.  76,  b. 

b.  etopganop — Cf.  also  ix.  90.  row  it  tiv.  but  on  this  account.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 444,  5.  Demonstrative  force  of  the  article  o,  r>,  rd,  in  Post- 
Homeric  writers.  Karamtia.  ruv  IItp<r.  the  Persians  appointing  him. 
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on  the  appointment  of  the  Persians,  cf.  vii.  104,  d.  See  tne  remarks 
of  D.  p.  129.  Cf.  also  p.  40. 

e.  tiitpyirrit  /3 aa.  Cf.  iii.  132,  a.,  140,  a.,  also  v.  31,  a. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  ixipatitro.  teas  sunk,  or  shattered.  Cf.  vii 
125,  a.  , 

b.  iyivovro  ....  apiiv.  aiir.  hovruv,  were  far  more  valiant  than, 
they  ever  were  before,  that  is  to  say,  than  at  Eubcea.  Cf.  iptivovic 
rijc  <pvmoc,  v.  118,  more  courageous  than  they  naturally  were  V Cf 
ii.  25,  6.,  and  Jelf,  § 782,  g.  y 

Ch.  LXXXVII — a.  ' Aprtpwittv — Cf.  vii.  99,  a.,  and  viii.  68. 
“ The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  indignant  at  being  invaded  by  a woman 
had  set  a price  of  10,000  drachmas  on  her  head”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  rpoc  ritv  xoX.  towards,  in  the  direction  of,  or,  near  the  enemies 
cf.  viii.  85,  wpbi  'EXtvalvoc,  and  viii.  120.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 638,  1.  See 
the  remarks  of  D.  p.  6,  on  the  warlike  abilities  of  Q.  Artemisia. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  to  iwiatipov  rijc  vijoc — the  standard  or  flag 
of  the  ship.  What  is  here  intended  could  not  have  been  the  instgne, 
rapaoniiov,  or  fyura,  the  image  on  the  prow  which  gave  its  name 
to  and  distinguished  the  individual  ship,  made  of  wood  and  painted, 
cf.  iii.  37,  b.,  as  that  could  hardly  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
land  in  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  the  battle ; but  must  have  been 
some  flag  or  standard,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  and  which,  in  this  case,  must  have  served  to  mark  Q.  Ar- 
temisia’s individual  vessel.  See  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Insigne  and 
Ships,  to  which  I am  indebted  for  the  above.  In  viii.  92,  a.,  rt>  oyp. 
rijc  arpar.  was  probably  also  a banner  or  fag,  hoisted  on  board  the 
Athenian  admiral’s  vessel,  possibly  not  only  to  distinguish  his 
ship,  but  as  a signal  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  vessels  to  com- 
mence the  engagement.  It  is  rendered  banner  by  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii. 
c.  15,  p.  309. 

b.  tjirurriaro — they  thought  for  certain,  made  sure.  Cf.  viii.  10,  c. 
B.  Cf.  on  the  form,  Jelf,  § 197,  4. 

c.  oi  piv  avlptc  k.  t.  X.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  i.  155,  ii.  102, 
ix.  20,  106,  and  in  viii.  68,  in  Artemisia’s  own  speech.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  imitation  of  Ennius,  Cicero,  Offic.  i.  18, 

“Vos  etenim  juvenes  animum  geritis  muliebrem 
111a  virago  viri.”  W.  and  V. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  trovip — battle,  conflict.  Cf.  vi.  114,  a,  awd 
piv  Wave.  Tmesis.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 643,  obs.  2. 

b.  ’ Aptafiiyvric — called  Artabazanes  in  vii.  97, 2,  and  by  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Themistocles,  Ariamenes.  W.  Cf.  also  iii.  88,  c. 

c.  prj  iv  x«<p.  vop.  axoXX.  who  did  not  perish  by  the  law  of  force,  by 
club-law,  i.  e.  in  the  meUe,  or  scuffle.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  ix.  48,  a. 

Ch.  XC. — a.  rwv  nvlc  QoivUujv  k.  t.  X.  The  Phoenicians’  hatred 
of  the  Ionians  has  been  spoken  of  before,  cf.  vi.  6,  a.,  and  to  this, 
the  charge  here  adduced  may  probably  be  referred.  See  Thirlw.  in 
l.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  308. 

2 d 2 
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b.  ixiflarai;  Airo  rr\ f tarai.  vijoj — Cf.  vi  12,  C.,  vii.  96,  a. 

c.  Kai  iravr.  airuufi. — laying  the  blame  on  any  body  and  every  body 
Schw.  or,  with  B.,  *oivucac  may  be  understood. 

d.  AiyaXfuf,  Scaramaana,  or  Scarmagga,  according  to  Stuart  and 
Gell.  “ On  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  iEgaleos,  the  last  limb  of 
the  long  range  of  hills,  that,  branching  out  from  Citheeron,  stretches 
to  the  coast  fronting  the  E.  side  of  Salamis,  a lofty  throne  was 
raised  for  Xerxes,”  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l.  Alluded  to  in  Byron’s  “ Isles 
of  Greece  ” — 

“ A king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lav  below, 

And  men  in  nations : — all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? " 

e.  ol  ypafifiarurrai — Cf.  vii.  61,  a.,  and  refs. 

f.  Kai  irpooiXafiiTo  ....  i raOiog.  After  <p<XoQ  luiv,  understand  rwv 
'luvuv.  moreover,  too,  Ariaramnes,  who  was  present  and  who  was  a 
Persian,  contributed,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a friend  of  the  Ionians,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Phoenicians.  As  a Persian,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  influence  with  the  king ; and  as  he  was  friendly 
to  the  Ionians,  he  had  some  share  in  ruining  their  accusers  the 
Phoenicians.  On  the  gen.  after  wpooiXafiiro,  verb  of  actual  or 
imaginary  contact,  cf.  Jelf,  536,  obs.  2.  Bekker  reads  npomfiaXiTo, 
he  associated  himself  for,  threw  himself  towards  this  object. 

Ch.  XCI. — a.  iiirooravri g — Cf.  v.  92,  § 7,  r.  irtpaiZov,  sunk  or  dis- 
abled. Cf.  viii.  86,  a.  See  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  309. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  noXupe.  roS  Kp.  Cf.  vi.  50  and  73.  On  the  ac- 
cusation of  Medizing  brought  against  the  jEginetans,  cf.  vi.  49,  and 
Thirlw.  in  l.  Pytheas  and  his  heroic  defence  were  spoken  of  in  vii. 
181.  rA  ar]UTjiov  k.  r.  X.  cf.  viii.  88,  a.  Airippupf,  cf.  iv.  142,  a. 

Ch.  XCI  1 1. — a.  i)Kovtrav  ....  apiara  A/y.  See  the  remarks  of 
D.  p.  132,  on  the  falsity  of  the  charge  against  Hdtus  of  flattering 
the  Athenians. 

b.  ini  Si,  and  after  them,  next  to  them.  Cf.  viii.  67,  113.  ini  At 
wXXot.  On  Ameinias,  cf.  viii.  84,  c.  d. 

c.  pvptai  Spax/tai.  As  100  drachmas  = 1 mina,  and  the  mina,  (Hus- 
sey on  Weights  and  Measures,)  = £4  1*.  3d.  the  10,000  drachmas 
= £406  5*.  Cf.  viii.  87,  a.  If  the  probable  difference  of  the 
value  of  money  then,  and  cheapness  of  necessaries,  &c.,  be  also 
considered,  this  sum  represents  tne  value  of  about  £20,000  at  the 
present  day ; according  to  Dr.  Cardwell ; who  estimated  in  one  of 
his  University  Lectures  that  the  drachma  would  go  about  as  far  in 
Athens,  as  half-a-crown  would  now  in  England. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  'AOijv.  VsipaSo c,  An  appellation  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Scirus,  an  augur,  a native  of  Dodona,  who  erected  the 
temple  here  spoken  of  near  Phalerum,  opposite  the  promontory  of 
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Cynosure.  Cf.  Pansan.  i.  36,  § 3,  compared  with  i.  1,  § 4.  B.  On 
what  is  related  of  the  Corinthians,  see  D.  p.  135. 

b.  ntXrjTa — a light  smaU.  vessel  adapted  for  great  speed.  Cf.  Thucyd. 

iv.  9,  and  viii.  38.  Otiy  iro/twy,  cf.  i.  62,  e.  • 

c.  t'ov  ovn  irf/itp.  pav  ....  KoptvOiotm.  which  (they  said)  no  one 
was  seen  to  have  sent,  (or,  could  be  discovered  to  have  sent,)  and  that  it 
bore  down  upon,  approached,  the  Corinthians  while  they  were  as  yet 
completely  without  inf ormation  from  the  fleet. 

d.  u>q  auroi  oloi  re  ...  . diroBvhtr.  that  they  themselves  were  ready  to 
be  taken  with  them  as  hostages,  and  even  to  suffer  death  if,  &c.  &c. 

e.  ix’  UUpyaeptvoun  1X0. — came  after  it  was  all  over.  Cf.  i.  170,  b. 

Ch.  XC  V. — a.  bXiyif > n icportpov — Cf.  viii.  79-  On  Psyttalea,  cf. 

viii.  76,  a. 

b.  ot  roby  nlpuac  ....  nanp.  iravr.  Cf.  2Esch.  Perste,  447 — 471, 
vi)oot  rtc  jc.  r.  X.  “ From  the  language  of  iEschylus  we  should  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  troops  posted  in  Psyttalea  were  taken 
from  among  the  immortals.”  Tnirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  XC  VI. — a.  KwX« dla.  This  promontory  was  about  20  stadia 
S.  E.  of  Phalerum:  upon  it  was  a temple  of  Venus  of  the  same 
name:  C.  Trispyrgi.  B.  Cf.  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  p.  393,  and 
Smith’s  C.  D.,  Colias. 

b.  Hanoi — Cf.  viii.  77,  «•>  and  on  Musteus  cf.  v.  90,  b.,  and 
Musteus  in  Smith’s  D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  where  the  oracles  here 
referred  to  are  discussed. 

c.  iptrfiolm  ppt£ov<n.  Gaisf.,  Schw.,  and  B.,  shall  shudder  or  trem- 
ble at  the  oars.  W.  and  V.  propose  ppvlovm,  shall  cook  or  parch 
their  food  with  the  oars.  Les  femmes  du  rivage  de  Colias  feront  cuire 
leurs  aliments  au  feu  des  rames.  Miot. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  ear  aWov  cirtfpx-  passes  through  in  order  to 
another.  On  the  Lampadephoria,  cf.  vi.  105,  c. 

b.  &yyapr)iov.  The  Persian  service  of  couriers  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Cyrus,  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Inst.  viii.  6,  § 9.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  allusion  in  the  poets,  cf.  Persae,  247,  and  Matt.  v. 
41,  lav  ayyaptlury  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  iii.  126,  b.,  and  ref.  to  H. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  robp  kiO.  xareipyK.  Cf.  iii.  66,  and  ./Esch.  Perste, 
199,  &c. 

b.  Ti-tpi  Uepo.  ptv  f/v  ravra — and  this  went  on  among  the  Persians, 
the  Persians  were  in  this  continual  state  of  alarm,  during  the  whole 
interval  between  the  messenger’s  arrival  and  Xerxes’  coming.  B. 

Ch.  C. — a.  MapSbvtot  it  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  312. 

b.  {/trip  ptyaXaiv  aituptiOtvra.  elated  or  excited  by  the  hope  of  great 
deeds.  Schw.,  running  a risk  for,  or,  in  behalf  of,  a great  object.  B. 
So  S.  and  L.  D.,  playing  for  a high  stake. 

c.  ov  yap  ion  "EXX.  obi.  tel.  . . . iovXovg.  for  there  are  no  means  of 
escape  whatever  for  the  Greeks  from  renderim/  you  an  account  both 
for  their  past  and  present  deeds,  and  from  being  made  your  slaves,  hi. 
\oy.  to  give  an  account  for,  to  be  rendered  liable  for,  as  in  iii.  50,  means 
also,  as  in  L 97,  «•>  viii.  9,  to  deliberate,  think  with  oneself.  B.  It 
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also  means  dare  copiam  loquendi,  to  give  one  the  word,  to  allow  one  to 
speak.  <ro lovXovt,  cf.  vii.  5,  b. 

d.  iv  roiai  IXepir.  nullum  res  turn  in  Persis,  (in  Persarum  personis, 
ad  Persas  quod  attinet,  as  far  as  regards  or  depends  on  the  Persians,) 
detrimentum  acceperunt.  Schw.  Thirlw.  in  l.  paraphrases : their, 
i.  e.  the  Phoenicians',  &c.,  disgrace  could  not  tarnish  the  honour  of  the 
Persians.  B.  renders  among  the  Persians,  i.  e.  in  the  part  where  the 
Persians  fought,  no  disaster  befell  you. 

e.  i i Si  <t>oiv tea*,  iyevovro,  cf.  viii.  68,  d.  90.  rd  rfita,  dwell- 

ing-place, habitation,  home,  as  in  iv.  76,  80,  v.  14,  15,  &c.  B. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  iiQ  It  t atCtv  i\dpi) — tanquam  ex  malis  gavisus  est. 
Illud  a e . . . . kx<*pri  non  purum  fuisse  gaudium  indicat,  sed  quan- 
tulumcumque  post  inopinatam  adeo  cladem  a rege  superbo  sentiri 
poterat.  V. 

b.  ifiovX.  &pa  nip.  r.  hriKXrjr.  Cf.  vii.  8,  a.  On  Artemisia,  see 
refs  in  viii.  87,  a.,  and  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  313. 

c.  (SovXop airoiJiSif.  but  that  they  (the  Persians)  would  re- 

joice to  have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  this  to  me.  V.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 599,  3,  quoted  in  viii.  10,  c. 

Ch.  CII. — a.  ovp^ovXtvopivtp  ru^ tirraaav,  me  tibi  consu- 

lenti,  (as  you  ask  my  advice,)  optimum  dare  consilium.  H.  Steph. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 675,  b.,  and  on  avpfiovk.  vii.  235,  a.,  237,  - dlto c 6 abf, 

cf.  v.  31,  a.  and  refs. 

b.  iwi  ...  . narri*:.  rrpdyp.  however,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Cf.  i.  97,  a.  On  SovXot,  cf.  vii.  5,  b. 

c.  oso  re  rrtpi ....  oltov  rbv  (70v.  while  you  are  safe  and  all  (goes 
well)  that  concerns  your  house.  The  sentence  appears  rather  awk- 
ward, and  the  conjecture  of  W.,  tv  ttiptvwv  for  ittivuv  rwv  ir pijy- 
pdru/v,  is  ingenious. 

d.  iroXAoic  jtoXX.  aydv "EXX.  the  Greeks  will  oftentimes  have 

to  undergo  many  dangers  for  their  oum  preservation.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 548, 
c.,  and  vii.  57,  a. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  ol  Si  Ur)S.  The  whole  of  this  passage,  to  the  end 
of  the  ch.,  is  considered  by  V.,  W.,  and  L.,  to  be  interpolated  here 
from  i.  175,  where  it  is  also  found.  “ Its  style  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Hdtus : it  is  more  naturally  in  its  place  in  the  first 
book,  and,  had  our  author  wished  to  repeat  it,  he  would  have  done 
so  in  vii.  20,  rather  than  here.”  B.,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  word  Qeptrat,  it  is  said,  a sense  perhaps  found  no 
where  else,  and  instead  of  which  he  reads  evp$iptrai,  defends  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  probably 
inserted  in  forgetfulness  of  its  having  been  already  mentioned,  and 
that  had  not  death,  according  to  his  theory,  cut  Hdtus  short  in  his 
task  of  revision  and  correction,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  struck  it 
out  when  he  came  to  make  those  additions  and  necessary  alter- 
ations in  his  History,  which  he  has  here  and  there  promised,  but 
from  some  cause  has  been  unable  to  carry  into  execution.  Cf.  i. 
106,  d. 
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Ch.  CV. — a.  (Mfoc  irrappivovg,  cf.  i.  199,  d.  iirapp.  Ion.  pro 
ifrififiivov f,  perf.  part.  pass,  ab  hpairruv.  tKrdpvuv,  see  ref.  to  H.  in 
iii.  48,  c. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  ’ Araovtvg — cf.  i.  160,  b.  Ictivy,  there , i.  e.  in 
Sardis.  rrtpdXaftt,  got  hint  in  his  power,  cf.  v.  23,  viii.  6.  B. 

b.  ijStf  iiaAtrrra  c.  r.  A.  “ Particula  ijijj  vim  auget  superlativi  ac 
totius  sententi® : Tu  jam  omnium  virorum  nequissimo  negotio  vitam 
sustentans."  B.  With  a superlative  fjSt)  is  used  like  iij.  S.  and 
L.  D.  Render,  “ O thou,  who  of  all  men  surely  makest  a living — or, 

0 thou  who  without  doubt  of  all  men  makest,  &c.  &c.”  See  Stephens 
on  the  Gr.  Particles,  p.  61,  65. 

c.  virriyayov  c.  r.  A. — have  brought  thee  into  my  power.  S.  and  L. 
D.  B.  renders,  have  enticed  thee  unknowing ; and  in  ix.  94,  ravry 
Si  vnayovrtQ,  and  in  this  way  deceiving  him. 

d.  nav iriptqAfo  ....  6 ' Eppor . — thus  vengeance  and  Hermo- 

timus  came  at  last  upon,  or  overtook,  Panionius.  On  the  singular  of 
the  verb  cf.  Jelf,§  393, 1.  On  the  sentiment  see  remarks  in  the  Preface. 

Ch.  CVII. — a.  toy  rove  rr ail.  'Aprey.  Cf.  viii.  103. 

b.  ctafivX jrop.  fiarriXei — to  preserve  the  bridges  to  be  crossed  by 

the  king,  i.  e.  for  the  king  to  cross.  On  the  dat.  (iaa.  cf.  Jelf,  § 61 1. 
Instrumental  dative.  Passive  verbs  or  adjectives  take  a dat.  of  the 
agent,  considered  as  the  instrument,  whereby  the  state  &c.  is  pro- 
duced, not  as  the  cause  whence  it  springs. 

c.  Zwarjjpoc — a promontory  on  the  W.  of  Attica,  C.  of  Vari,  off 
which  lie  the  small  islands  of  Phabra  and  Hydrussa.  It  is  marked 
in  the  map  in  Muller’s  Dorians,  i.  On  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
text,  cf.  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  313. 

Ch.  CVIII. — a.  caret  Cf.  ivr  135,  b.  vrjaiov,  i.  e.  the 

Cyclades,  cf.  v.  30,  and  vii.  95,  a. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  ptrafi.  r-pof  r.  ’A8r)v. — changing  his  plan  or  purpose, 
said  (iXtye  apt)  to  the  Athenians,  &c.  Cf.  v.  75,  Kop.  perajiaXkovro 
c.  r.  A.  Schw.  See  Thirlw.  in  l. 

b.  irtpaifiecreov,  Cf.  i.  44,  a. 

c.  tvprjpa — an  unexpected  gain,  a waif,  or  stray.  Cf.  vii.  190,  c.  W. 

d.  8c  ra  Ipd  ....  ipi reirpaf  rt  c.  r.  A.  Cf.  TEsch.  Pers.  809 — 812. 

01  yrjv  poXovrfQ  'EAAai'  ....  /8 a9puv.  B.  Cf.  also  i.  131,  a.,  and  v. 
102,  b. 

e.  avacw c Ixiru,  i.  q.  lirtptAtiru — let  each  attend  to,  look  after.  Cf. 
i.  24,  e.  rip  is  similarly  used  in  ix.  17,  c. 

f.  anoOrictiv  . ...  Ig  rov  Titpa. — intending  to  lay  up  for  himself  a 
store  of  favour  with  the  Persians,  i.  e.  intending  to  confer  a favour 
which  might  be,  as  it  were,  deposited  with  the  Persians,  and  for  which 
they  might,  at  an  after-time,  show  their  gratitude.  Per  metonymiam 
«7ro0r/K!)  dicitur  id,  quod  est  amQirov,  thesaurus  repositus,  intelli- 
giturque  beneficium  in  regem  collatum,  gratia  apud  regem  in  futurum 
tempus  inita.  Est  enim,  ut  scite  poeta  ait,  ca\6v  yi  Gnaavpiapa, 
ctip'tvT)  gapic.  Schw.  rbv  Ilcpa.  Cf.  L 2,  d. 

g.  anoarpotpiiv. — a place  of  retreat,  a refuge.  On  the  whole  of  this 
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transaction,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  130,  seqq.,  138,  and  Thirlw.  in  l.,  ii.  c. 
xv.  p.  315,  on  the  probability  of  the  story. 

Ch.  CX. — a.  St ffiaWt. — deceived  them.  Cf.  v.  50,  b.,  ot  avtyv.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 600,  2,  ot.  dat.  of  reference.  The  datives  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
personal  pronouns  (and,  in  Hdtus,  of  the  3rd)  are  very  frequently 
thus  used,  to  express  that  the  person  has  some  peculiar  interest  in 
the  action. 

b.  roiot  hrior.  atyav  k . r.  X. — in  whom  he  felt  confidence  that,  though 
put  to  every  species  of  torture,  they  would  keep  secret  what  he  intrusted 
them  with  to  say  to  the  king.  W.  On  Sicinnus,  cf.  viii.  75.  “ That 
he  (Themistocies)  sent  the  second  message  need  not  be  doubted, 
notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  such  anecdotes  are  multi- 
plied : according  to  Hdtus,  the  bearer,  the  same  Sicinnus,  was  ac- 
companied by  several  other  trusty  servants  or  friends.  Plutarch 
found  a more  probable  tradition,  that  the  agent  employed  was  a 
Persian  prisoner,  a slave  of  Xerxes,  named  Amaces.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CXI. — a.  ainjOtvi-sc  xpvu-  On  the  government  of  the  acc. 
here  after  the  passive  verb,  cf.  Jelf,  § 545,  3.  card  Xoyov — with 
reason,  not  unreasonably,  cf.  v.  8,  c. 

b.  itai  OtCiv  ....  <t/.  i.  e.  and  were  well  of  for  propitious  deities. 
On  this,  the  gen.  of  state  or  position,  cf.  l.  30,  c.,  and  Jelf,  § 528. 
This  speech  of  the  Andrians  appears  to  be  ironical ; as  Athens 
was,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  in  ashes,  and  the  country  around 
desolate.  Schw. 

c.  lmif36\ovc — possessed  of.  OiStv,  relative  gen.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 512,  1. 
Cf.  ASsch.  Agam.  542.  TfpTrvTjf  ap’  iyrt  rrjnc’  ftrijjdoXot  voaov.  and 
Blomf.  Glossary.  “ The  Andrians  replied  that  they  had  also  a 
pair  of  ill-conditioned  gods,”  &c.  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l. 

d.  ovStirort  yap  k.  r.  X.  Nearly  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed 
by  the  Thessalians,  vii.  172. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  irhiovncriwv,  claiming  more  than  his  due,  being 
greedy.  S.  and  L.  D.  having  an  eye  to  his  own  advantage.  Cf.  vii. 
158,  a.  vac  aXXaf  vqaovc,  cf.  vii.  95,  a. 

b.  KapwnW— Carystus  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  cf.  Thucyd.  vii. 
57,  in  the  S.  of  Eubcea,  now  Castel  Rosso.  Cf.  also  iv.  33,  and  vi. 
99.  On  the  Parians,  cf.  viii.  67. 

c.  vmpf3o\ij — a delay,  deferring.  The  Carystians  could  not  defer 
the  disaster.  So  also  inrtpfiaKKoitivovc  in  vii.  206.  Cf.  also  ix.  51, 
quoted  by  Schw.,  and  ix.  45. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  x“U'pioat — to  winter.  So  Otpifav,  to  pass  the 
summer,  and  lapiZuv,  to  pass  the  spring.  V. 

b.  ITipoac  ....  row c aQavar.  Cf.  vii.  83,  a.  On  ITfpff.  rove  0<i»pij«r., 
vii.  61,  b.  On  V»ir.  rrjv  x«X.,  vii.  40,  a.,  and  83,  a.  On  the  Medes, 
vii.  62,  a.  On  the  Sacians  and  Bactrians,  vii.  64,  a.,  and  on  the 
Indians,  vii.  65,  a.  On  ovt  tyij  Xti^nrOat  rov  0a<r.  he  said  he  wiU  not 
leave  the  king,  (XtupOfimoOat,  be  left,)  cf.  Jelf,  § 364,  a.  Future  mid. 
used  seemingly  in  a passive,  but  really  in  a middle  force. 

c.  xar’  ohiyoyc,  by  few  out  of  each ; taking,  that  is,  only  the  best 
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men  out  of  each  nation.  W.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  Ill,  vvaieytoav  car’ 
a\iyovQ,  and  iv.  1 1,  tar  SXiyac  vai>(  SuXoptv ot.  Cf.  also  ii.  93,  a.,  and 
ix.  102,  ear’  iXiyovs  yivvfitvoi,  broken  up  into  small  bodies. 

d.  Toioi  ....  SuiXkyuv,  selecting  only  those  who  were  of  fine  appear- 
ance. Cf.  i.  199,  and  viii.  105,  referred  to  by  B. 

e.  Iv  Si  *.  r.  X. — and  amongst  the  whole  number  of  those  selected ; liri 
cl,  and  after  them.  Cf.  -viii.  93,  b. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  alritiv  SUac—to  demand  satisfaction.  Cf.  i.  3,  b., 
and  ix.  64.  B. 

b.  Karaax uv — waiting,  restraining  himself,  i.  q.  iirurx<bv  in  viii. 
113,  ix.  49,  &c.  B.  On  Stlapivoc  k.  r.  X.,  cf.  viii.  137,/. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  iwayuv  . ...  uq  tijrai.  “The  remnant  that 
Xerxes  brought  back  to  Sardis  was  a wreck,  a fragment,  rather 
than  a part  of  his  huge  host.”  Thirlw.  in /.  Cf.  iEsch.  Pers.  714, 
SiaweiropOtirat  k.  t.  X.,  and  on  the  calamities  of  the  retreat,  the  mes- 
senger’s speech  from  v.  480 — 514.  The  disastrous  passage  of  the 
Strymon,  and  Hdtus’  silence  thereon,  is  commented  upon  by  Thirlw. 
in  i.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  316. 

b.  fuXtdaivtiv — to  take  care  of,  act  guardian  to.  Cf.  vii.  31,  b.  On 
the  sacred  chariot,  cf.  vii.  40,  b.,  and  on  the  Paeonians,  v.  13,  a., 
seqq. 

c.  vtyoyivac — supply  'ivrirovc  from  the  preceding  lippa.  W.  Cf. 
Jelf,  § 893,  d.  (Bracnylogy).  A substantive  cognate  to  some  word 
in  the  sentence,  is  supplied  from  that  word. 

Ch.  CXV  I. — a.  BiaaXr.  Cf.  vii.  115. — yijc  Kpijorwv.  i.  57,  a., 
and  ref.  in  vii.  124,  a. 

b.  ipyov  inrtptpvit; — a monstrous  deed,  something,  that  is,  passing 
human  nature.  Hence  also  used  in  a good  sense,  as  in  ix.  78.  B. 
Mt  Rhodope,  Despoto  Dayh.  iv.  49,  b.,  and  see  Arrowsmith,  Eton 
G.  c.  15,  p.  320. 

c.  UiipvU  ....  rove  ixpO.  Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  971,  dparov  <Xco£ 
TwpXbiOiv  k.  r.  X. 

Ch.  CXV  II. — a.  Kanxogtvoi,  staying, stopping.  Cf.  Thirlw.  in  /. 
c.  15,  p.  316.  oiiS.  Koop.  ifcr.,  filling  themselves  in  no  sort  of  order, 
gorging  themselves  voraciously.  On  the  acc.  with  the  force  of  an 
adverb,  cf.  Jelf,  § 580,  2. 

Ch.  CXVIII. — a.  ’H iova — Contessa.  Cf.  vii.  25,  and  vii.  107,  «■ 

6.  avtp.  XTpvpavt  gv — the  wind  from  the  Strymon,  i.  e.  the  N.  wind, 
Boreas ; the  ally  of  the  Athenians,  cf.  vii.  189,  and  the  enemy  of 
Xerxes.  The  wind  took  its  name  from  the  river;  Thrace,  the 
country  of  the  Strymon,  being  regarded  as  its  peculiar  abode.  V . 
Cf.  Assch.  Agam.  193,  woal  S'  airo  Xrpvpovog  k.  r.  X.  W.  “The 
story  here  mentioned  of  Xerxes  embarking  at  Eion  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  tragical  passage  of  the  Strymon.”  Thirlw.  note 
ini.  Cf.  viii.  115,  a. 

c.  irpoeicvviavrac,  cf.  vii.  136.  On  the  tale  of  the  fate  of  the 
pilot,  cf.  the  kindred  story  related  in  vii.  35,  and  note  a.  Cf.  also 
vii.  39,  a. 
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Ch.  CXIX. — a.  iv  /ivoiym  ....  roiovSi.  In  ten  thousand  opinions 
I could  not  find  one  contrary  to  the  belief  that  the  king  would  have 
acted  as  follows  : i.  e.  9999  out  of  every  10,000  would  agree  with  me, 
not  one  in  10,000  would  gainsay  or  deny  that  the  king  would  have 
acted  thus,  viz.  (instead  of  begging  the  Persians  to  leap  overboard) 
have  drowned  the  Phoenicians  instead  of  the  Persian  nobility,  /tvptc*, 
used  for  a very  great  and  indefinite  number.  On  8*wc  oinc  Av  i£«/3, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 803,  2,  Indicative  of  historic  tenses  with  av. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  ' AftSt/pa,  Cf.  i.  168,  a.  M iya  St  eat  raft  rtK/ttipwv' 
ipatvtrai  yap  Kfp£ijc,  &c.,  hoc  etiam  magnum  ejus  rei  documentum  est 
quod  Xerxes  videtur ; Matth.  § 630,  f Some  propositions  are  left 
incomplete  in  Greek,  and  only  indicated  by  the  principal  word. 
Thus  rfcprjptov  Si,  irjjptiov  Si,  Sij\ov  Si,  with  i<rrt  omitted,  with,  or 
more  commonly  without,  roSt,  are  propositions  by  themselves,  fol- 
lowed by  yap  in  the  new  proposition.  huvli/v  ....  avv9.  Cf.  vii. 
116,  a.,  and  on  the  gifts  of  honour  presented  to  the  Abderites,  iii. 
84,  a.,  vii.  8,  e.,  &c. 

b.  irpbs  roC  "EXX»j<™-.  St  paXXov — now  Abdera  is  situated  more  to- 
wards (i.  e.  nearer)  the  Hellespont  than  the  Strymon  and  Eion  (are). 
On  I7poC  with  Gen.  Local,  this  side  of,  coming  from,  cf.  Jelf,  § 638, 
i.  l,o. ; and  on  the  Pleonastic  ij,  (the  particle  sometimes  used  as 
well  as  the  genitive,)  Jelf,  § 780,  obs.  2,  who  compares  in  Latin 
(Livy  viii.  14)  prim  quam  cere  peYsoluto.  So  also  perhaps  Virg. 
Ain.  iv.  502,  graviora  timet  quam  morti  Sichcei. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  'A vSpov,  Cf.  viii.  Ill,  and  on  Carystus,  viii.  112, 
b.  avreiv  rr)v  x^pivt  land  of  them,  the  Carystians.  Constructio 
Kurd  ovvietv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 379,  c. 

b.  aicpoO rpnjptac  rp«c — Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  84,  where  Phormio 

similarly  dedicates  a captured  vessel  at  Rhium.  W. 

c.  avrov — there,  at  Salamis;  whither  they  had  returned  after 
their  expedition  to  Andros  and  Carystus.  W.  The  words  Ip  XaX. 
depend,  like  ip  T<t0.  and  tiri  'Zovv.,  upon  the  verb  ivaOtivcu. 

Ch.  CXXI  I. — a.  rd  dpurri/ia — Cf.  viii.  93,  a.  See  also  Thirlw. 
in  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  318.  On  the  bowl  of  Croesus,  c£  i.  51. 

Ch.  CXXIII. — a.  Merd  St  rijv  <c.  r.  X.  See  the  remarks  of  D. 
p.  136,  on  this  and  the  following  ch.  ava  r.  iroX.  rovrov,  throughout 
this  war.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 624,  2 

Ch.  CXXIV. — a.  ^Bovy,  through  envy.  Instrumental  Dative. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 607.  8r*  St  vuedv  k.  t.  X.  “ Still  higher  honours  awaited 
Themistocles  from  Sparta,  a severe  judge  of  Athenian  merit  He 
went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch,  invited ; wishing,  Hdtus  says, 
to  be  honoured.  The  Spartans  gave  him  a chaplet  of  olive  leaves : 
it  was  the  reward  they  bestowed  on  their  own  admiral  Eurybiades. 
Thev  added  a chariot,  the  best  their  city  possessed : and  to  distin- 
guish him  above  all  other  foreigners  that  ever  entered  Sparta,  they 
sent  the  300  knights  to  escort  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tegea 
on  his  return.”  Thirlw.  in  L Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  74.  On  the  300 
knights,  cf.  vi.  56,  b.,  and  vii.  205,  c. 
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Ch.  CXXV. — a.  ' A&itvaioq  ....  BtX/3tviri}c — The  seeming  con- 
tradiction involved  in  Themistocles’  reply  is  reconciled  by  the  con- 
jecture of  De  Pauw,  that  Timodemus  was  born  at  Belbina,  a small 
island  off  Sunium,  and  a place  of  no  note ; and  that  he  had  been 
made  a citizen  of  Athens  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Deme  of  Aphidnse.  W.,  B.,  and  Schw.  The  borough 
of  Aphidn®  was  not  very  far  from  Acharnae : it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  to  Muller’s  Dor.  i.,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  pri- 
marily to  the  tribe  Leontis. 

b.  <p9ovu>  Kara  flap,  quite  mad  with  envy. 

Ch.  CXXVI. — a.  'AprafiaZoy — Cf.  vii.  66,  where  he  commands 
the  Parthians  and  Chorasmians.  Cf.  also  ix.  41,  seqq.,  66,  89.  B. 

b.  arpar.  rov  Map.  iEiXiE.  Cf.  viii.  107,  113.  Pallene  and  Poti- 
daea,  &c.,  vii.  121 — 123,  and  notes. 

c.  oiiSev  ku>  Kamriiyovroy — as  there  was  nothing  as  yet  that  urged 
him  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army.  Absolute  dictum  accipio : cum 
nihil  opus  esset  festinatione.  B.  Perhaps  oi/Slv  is  used,  and  not 
oMivot,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the  gender. 

Ch.  CXXVII. — a.  Qipu.  kSXkov — On  the  towns  on  and  adjacent 
to  the  peninsulas  of  Sitnonia  and  Pallene,  cf.  notes  on  vi.  121 — 
123,  and  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  15,  p.  316. 

Ch.  CXXVIII. — a.  yXwpiSay — the  notch  of  the  arrow  that  fits 
on  the  string.  S.  and  L.  D.  But,  according  to  B.,  the  four  in- 
cisions made  lengthwise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow,  into  which  the 
feathers  were  fastened.  Cf.  Eurip.  Orest.  274,  Utif36\uv  ro£wv  im- 
parity yXispiSay.  iSpiXoc — o«,  Observe  the  plur.  relative.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 819,  1,  C'onstrvctio  Kara  avv.  and  § 378. 

b.  ftrj  xaranXilai  c.  r.  X. — not  to  implicate  Timoxenus  in  the  charge 
of  treachery.  B. 

Ch.  CXXIX. — a.  apmany — an  ebb  ; contr.  for  ivairuny,  from 
avairivu,  opposed  to  rrXrfppvpiQ,  a flood  tide,  and  pifx‘n<  a high  tide. 
Cf.  ii.  11,  vii.  198,  and  Thucvd.  iv.  10.  V. 

b.  la  r.  vifbv — paljiriaav.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 565,  obs.  ovTbi  tjrpijf-av,  thus 
fared.  By  this  the  disastrous  issue  of  any  affair  is  commonly  de- 
scribed. Cf.  iii.  25,  6 utv  hr’  AiOioiray  ar oXoy  ol iru  iirptfEi,  and  iv. 
77,  Vi.  44.  W. 

Ch.  CXXX. — a.  Kvpy.  Cf.  i.  149,  a.  Imfidrivov,  served  as 
marines.  Cf.  vi.  12,  c.,  and  vii.  96,  a.  On  Mardontes,  cf.  vii.  80. 

b.  irpooiXofitvov,  choosing  him  as  his  colleague.  Cf.  ix.  10,  npoaat- 
pUrcu  SI  iuvrip  k.  r.  X. 

c.  iaaiofitvoi  taav  rip  Bvpip,  fracti  erant  animis  ; they  were  dis- 
pririted,  had  lost  all  heart,  from  iaaom,  Ion.  for  yaeaw.  Cf.  ix.  122. 
ioaaiO.  ry  yviopy  irp.  Kwp.  prudentia  superati  a Cyro.  B. 

d.  airaKovanov — listened  attentively,  arpectis  auribus  auscultabant. 
Schw.  watched  covertly.  S.  and  L.  Diet  Cf.  i.  100,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXI. — a.  Toby  SI  "EXXijvac  k.  r.X.  “ During  the  winter 
the  Greeks  remained  tranquil,  as  if  they  had  no  enemy  at  their 
doors ; but  in  the  spring  they  awoke,  like  men  who  have  slept 
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upon  an  uneasy  thought,  and  remembered  that  Mardonius  was  in 
Thessaly,  and  a Persian  fleet  still  upon  the  sea.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii. 
c.  16,  p.  321. 

b.  Aivrvx'bitc  o M tv.  Cf.  vi.  65,  a.,  67,  also  51,  b.  seqq.  Errors, 
attributable  to  the  copyists,  according  to  the  opinion  of  \V.  and 
others,  have  crept  into  this  genealogy.  Charillus,  cf.  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  p.  40,  and  Pausanias,  iii.  7,  was  not  the  s.  of  Eunomus, 
but  s.  of  Polydectes  and  grandson  of  Eunomus ; and  instead  of 
irXijv  riiv  Svifv  k.  r.  X.,  NegTis  has  adopted  the  conjecture  of  rwv 
iirra,  (Palmer.  Exercit.  in  Gr.  Auct.  p.  39,)  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  real  fact 

c.  S avO.  6 'Api<p.  Cf.  the  Genealogical  Table  in  vi.  131,  b. 

Ch.  CXXXII. — a.  'npiSoTot  6 Bair.  This  Hdtus,  cf.  D.  p.  5, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  family  of  our  historian,  who 
thus  records  his  relative’s  existence.  On  Strattis,  cf.  iv.  138.  B. 
oi  araa.  oipiot  ytvop.  who,  plotting,  getting  up  a faction  among  them- 
selves. 

b.  tUtvtUavroi  — carrying  information  of , betraying . Cf.  iii  71- 
vtuZioxov , from  bmi,fx<»,  withdrew  secretly.  Cf.  v.  72.  B. 

c.  ImaTtaro  <5o?j?  — they  supposed  in  their  idea,  fancied,  ima- 
gined. Cf.  viii.  110,  b.  On  the  argument,  cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  16, 
p.  322. 

d.  ovrut  Hoc  *.  r.  X.  “ Thus  mutual  fears  kept  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  islands  open,  and  the  two  fleets  at  rest,  though  in 
an  attitude  of  defence.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CXXXIII. — a.  avipa  Itvpvwia — a native,  probably,  of  Eu- 
ropus in  Caria ; as  the  Carians  understood  both  Gk  and  Persian, 
and  hence  were  often  employed  as  agents  in  such  matters.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  viii.  85,  where  Tissaphernes  sends  to  Mindarus,  Kapa 
SiyXuooov.  Cf.  also  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  2,  17-  V. 

b.  riiv  old  re  ...  . arromiprio.  enjoining  upon  him  to  go  every  where 
and  consult  all  the  oracles,  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  inquire  of 
for  their  advantage : e<pi  in  ipsorum  commoda.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 600,  2, 
and  viii.  110,  a.  Cf.  i.  46.  airoirtip.  ritv  gavrijiiov.  B.  See  also 
Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  16,  p.  323. 

c.  oil  y dp  Civ  \tytrat,  for  really  it  is  not  stated.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 737, 2, 
and  iii.  80,  a.,  viii.  133,  109. 

Ch.  CXXXIV. — a.  irapa  "T pofpCivtov.  On  the  oracles  here  men- 
tioned, cf.  notes  on  i.  46.  'laupviip  A.  so  called  from  the  river 
Ismenus,  near  which,  close  to  Thebes,  the  temple  stood ; Soph. 
CEd.  Tyr.  21,  and  Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  6.  Cf.  v.  59,  a. 

b.  tori  ii  ...  . xP,l(,TrIPld  and  it  is  the  custom  here,  as  in 

Olympia,  to  consult  victims,  i.  e.  to  obtain  oracular  answers  from 
victims.  These  were,  according  to  B.,  upd  Kauyuva,  i.  q.  ipvvpa : 
the  answer  being  obtained  from  the  flame  which  consumed  the  sa- 
crifice ; if  it  was  bright  and  clear,  a favourable  event,  if  thick  and 
smouldering,  an  unlucky  issue  was  predicted.  Cf.  Pind.  Olymp. 
viii.  1 — 4.  0 uXt-yi  7ria  ....  iva  pav rue  aviptQ  ipvvpotc  rtepaipo/uvot 
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vapawupuvrat  Ak'i£  hpyuctpabvov.  Cf.  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A., 
Oraculum.  < 

c.  KariKoiptjoi  k.  r.  A. — he  caused  him  ( the  stranger)  to  go  to,  and 
sleep  in,  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 646,  1.  The  other 
reading,  sartKolpun,  has  the  same  force,  earasoipaut  is  used  in- 
transitively in  ix.  93,  6.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oraculum. 

d.  jiavTtiitoOax.  to  consult  the  oracle ; as  in  i.  46,  viii.  36,  ix.  33. 
lia  sprier,  irottvp.  periphras.  for  xpV,TrKHa^P(v0Si  answering  them  by 
an  oracle.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.  1. 1. 

Ch.  CXXXV. — a.  Otuvpd  pot  piyioTov — the  greatest  marvel  in  my 
opinion  : a mon  avis.  L. 

b.  ’A*pai0njc  *-oAu>c.  Palea  or  Strutzina,  near  Mt  Ptoum.  On 
the  Lake  Copias,  L.  Topolais,  cf.  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  c.  17,  p. 
382,  and  the  article  in  Smith’s  C.  D. 

c.  rbv  ttpopavriv — Here  6 trpopavriQ,  the  masc.,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  6 irpo<p r/rijc,  the  priest  of  the  temple,  who  in  this  case  also 
uttered  the  oracles.  In  general  >)  trpipavnt  is  used,  i.  182,  vi.  66, 
to  signify  the  inspired  woman  who  uttered  the  oracles,  and  6 npoptjrric 
is  the  high  priest  of  the  temple,  who  regulated  every  thing  connected  , 
with  its  internal  arrangement,  and  who  wrote  down  and  interpreted 
the  response  delivered.  W.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Oraculum,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  ch.  is  explained,  vposa,  straightway. 

Ch.  CXXXVI. — a.  InthtKdptvot — having  read.  Cf.  viii.  22.  lwt\i- 
S avro.  On  Alexander  s.  of  Amyntas,  and  his  relationship  to  the 
Persians,  cf.  v.  17,  a.,  and  19 — 21.  irpootgiiic,  akin  by  marriage. 
B.  gv  \fyovra.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 375,  4.  To  give  emphasis  to  the  pre- 
dicate, the  verbal  form  is  resolved  into  the  participle  and  tlvai.  Cf. 
i.  57,  Tferav — itvrcc.  and  146,  e. 

b.  ’A XafiavSa — Cf.  vii.  195,  a. 

c.  7rpo£f vo£  n sal  tvtpyirt)c — connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
friendship ; as  Thirlw.  in  l.  paraphrases  it.  The  Proxeni,  pretty 
nearly  answering  to  our  Consuls,  Agents,  or  Residents,  S.  and  L. 
D.,  were  (generally)  citizens  of  one  state  connected  by  the  rights 
of  hospitality  with  those  of  another,  whose  duty  it  was,  living  in 
their  own  state,  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
connected  with  thgpi,  who  might  be  resident  or  visiting  there,  jnd 
over  the  public  interest  of  that  state  generally.  “ They  were  most 
usually  appointed  by  the  foreign  state  whose  proxeni  they  were ; 
sometimes,  as  perhaps  at  Sparta,  cf.  vi.  57,  e.,  appointed  by  the 
government  at  home : they  were  always  members  of  the  foreign 
state,’’  though  citizens,  or  else  adopted  citizens,  of  the  state  where 
they  resided:  thus,  for  example,  a Theban,  or  else  an  Athenian 
sent  out  to  reside  in  Thebes,  was  proxenus  of  the  Athenians  at 
Thebes,  and  Alexander,  spoken  of  here,  proxenus  of  the  Athenians 
in  Macedon.  One  of  their  most  important  duties  was  to  entertain 
and  provide  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  state  to  which  they  were 
proxeni,  obtain  an  audience  for  them,  and  it  possible  a favourable 
reception.  See  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Ilospitium.  It  should  be  observed, 
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that  the  accounts  given  of  the  proxeni  by  Muller,  quoted  in  vi.  57, 
e.,  H.  P.  A.  § 116,  in  the  article  Hospitxum,  and  in  S.  and  L.  D. 
do  not  agree  in  all  points. 

d.  Ta\a  f av  icai  ra  xPtiaT^9la  *- T-  k.  “ What  revelations  his 
emissary  brought  back  from  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and  Amphiaraus, 
or  the  mysterious  cave  of  Trophonius,  though  they  were  carefully 
recorded,  Hdtus  could  not  learn.  But  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
their  answers  may  have  had  some  share  in  impelling  Mardonius  to 
the  step  he  took  next,”  &c.  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  CXXXVII. — a.  'ifiSopoc  yivirup— Including,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  method  of  computation,  both  the  first  and  the 
last.  Cf.  i.  91,  b.  The  genealogy  is  given  in  viii.  139.  The  Hellenic 
character  of  the  Macedonian  nation  has  been  a subject  of  great 
dispute : for  a list  of  the  authorities  on  either  side,  cf.  H.  P.  A. 
§ 1 77,  7>  and  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  2,  and  Appendix  i.  § 13,  seqq. 
“The  Macedonians,”  observes  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  497, 
“ were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of  a 
kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now,  circ. 

. 380  b.  c.,  in  universal  use  among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of 
the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heraclidee  from  Argos,  claiming 
descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the 
aid  of  the  Dorians.”  This  is  evident,  (see  note  in  the  same  page,) 
for  it  would  have  been  needless  for  Alexander  s.  of  Amyntas,  before 
the  battle  of  Platsea,  ix.  45,  to  have  accounted  for  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  Greece  by  saying,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek 
origin,  alluding  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenus  the  Heraclid, 
had  his  birth  as  a Macedonian  made  him  a Greek.  Again  Thucy- 
dides, iv.  124,  126,  distinguished  the  Macedonians  from  the  Greeks 
who  were  settled  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  includes  them 
amongst  the  barbarians.  On  the  Early  History  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  cf.  H.  Manual  of  Anc.  Hist  p.  204: — “An  Hellenic 
colony  from  Argos,  headed  by  the  Temenidse,  a branch  of  the  sept 
of  Hercules,  settled  in  Emathia,  and  laid  the  feeble  foundation  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  which  was  in  time  to  rise  to  such  power. 
Not  only  did  the  settlers  keep  their  footing  in  the  country,  despite 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ; but  their  kings  even  extended  by 
degrees  their  territory,  subjecting  or  expelling  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Their  earlier  history,  not  excepting  even  the  names 
of  their  kings,  is  clouded  with  darkness  until  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian irruptions.  The  first  three  kings,  Caranus,  Coenus,  and 
Tyrmas,  are  unknown  to  Hdtus,  who  names  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  Perdiccas,  729—678  b.  c.,  succeeded  by  Argwus  or 
Areeus,  Philip  I.,  Airopus,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
II. nd,  cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  99,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  first  five  of  these  princes 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  they  waged,  with  various  for- 
tunes, wars  against  the  neighbouring  Pierians  and  Illyrians ; but 
immediately  after  the  Scythian  campaign,  513  b.  c.,  Amyntas  be- 
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came  tributary  to  the  Persians,  and  his  s.  and  successor  Alexander, 
498  b.  c.,  was  in  the  same  state  of  subjection,  and  even  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes.  From  the  situation  of 
Macedonia  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
countries  the  Persians  met  with  in  their  incursions  into  Europe. 
The  Macedonian  kings  became  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  cf. 
v.  22,  &c.,  tributary  to  them,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  For  their  deliverance  they  were  indebted  not  to  their 
own  valour,  but  to  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Platoa,  which  re- 
stored independence  to  the  kingdom.”  Read  further  Thirlw.  ii.  c. 
xiv.  p.  204,  205,  and  cf.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  101 — 105. 

b.  vvtpfiaXdvTit — having  crossed  the  mountains,  rd  \tnra  tUv 
jrpo/3.  the  sheep , goats,  &c.  Cf.  i.  133,  c. 

c.  ai  rvpawtitc — Kingly  governments.  6 Srjpoc,  Democracies.  On 
the  incidents  here  alluded  to,  expressive  of  the  simplicity  of  an 
early  age,  the  monarch’s  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  his  wife 
baking  the  bread,  W.  refers  to  Iliad  vi.  422, 

rairrac  yap  ttaTtitupvi  TroSapegt  $io(  ’A xtAAtif, 

Boviriv  ttr’  tiXtirttStaot  rat  apyivvyc  bitoai. 

And  1 Sam.  xi.  5,  “and  behold  Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of 
the  field,”  &c. 

d.  (WAijatof  ly iv.  airr.  luvrov.  it  became  twice  as  great  as  before. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 502,  3.  Relative  genitive,  with  positive  adjectives  which 
imply  a comparative  notion,  u y ity.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 802,  Dependent 
Sentences.  The  optative  used,  where  the  thing  spoken  of  is  repre- 
sented as  an  uncertainty,  a supposition. 

e.  iitawi  ilvat  k.  r.  A.  they  said  that  they  had  a right  to  receive  their 
pay,  and  then  depart ; that  it  was  right  that  they  should  first  receive 
their  pay,  and  then  they  would  go.  Cf.  ix.  60.  cbcaioi  tori  ii/tily,  it  is 
right  that  you,  fyc.  B.  Jelf,  § 677,  1. 

/.  biKoyiOa,  we  accept  thy  offer.  An  ambiguous  answer,  meaning 
also,  we  accept  the  omen.  Cf.  viii.  114  Stlap.  to  pi)9iv,  having  ac- 
cepted as  an  omen  what  was  said.  B.  apt, <7.  row  ijiiov.  drawing  in 
unto  himself  of  the  sun,  as  it  were,  drinking  it  in.  Partitive  Gen. 
Jelf,  § 537- 

Ch.  CXXXVIII. — a.  uy  avv  v6tp  ....  vtwraroy — how  the  youngest 
of  them  had  received  what  was  givin  with  some  design,  avv  vwp,  i.  q. 
vovvtxw c,  having  some  purpose  in  view.  Take  rtivwv  with  viuraroQ. 
Schw. 

b.  arro\iovray.  to  slay  them,  fut.  Ion.  airoXiu  for  airoXiau,  from 
AniMvpu.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 174.  Jelf,  § 292. 

c.  oi  St  air irop.  r.  r.  A.  “ According  to  Hdtus,  three  brothers  of 
the  family  of  Temenus,  Gauanes,  Airopus,  and  Perdiccas,  fled  from 
Argos  to  Illyria,  from  thence  passed  on  to  Lebsea  in  Upper  Mace- 
donia, and  served  the  king  of  the  country,  who  was  therefore  a 
Macedonian,  as  shepherds.  From  this  place  they  again  fled,  and 
dwelt  in  another  part  of  Macedonia,  near  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in 
Mt  Bermius,  near  Beret  a,  from  which  place  they  subdued  the 
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neighbouring  country.  Thucydides,  ii.  100,  so  far  recognises  this 
tradition  that  he  likewise  considers  Perdiccas  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom,  reckoning  eight  kings  down  to  Archelaus.  Edessa  and 
the  gardens  of  Midas  were  both  situated  between  the  Lydias  and 
the  Haliacmon,  in  the  original  and  proper  country  of  Macedonia, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hdtus.”  Mull.  Dor.  App.  i.  p.  480. 
virippip.  ru >v  a\Xuv.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 504.  Relative  genitive. 

Ch.  CXXXIX. — a.  'Ajrd  tovtov  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  viii.  137,  and  refs. 

Ch.  CXL.— a.  *Qf  St  aniKiro  k.  t.  X.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the 
Athenians  had  returned  to  their  city ; which  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  quit  anew  on  the  advance  of  Mardonius.  Cf.  ix.  5,  6. 
Schw.  The  speech  of  Mardonius  which  follows,  savours  so  much, 
in  the  opinion  of  B.,  of  the  schools  of  the  sophists,  and  the  offer  of 
rebuilding  the  temples  sounds  to  him  so  extremely  improbable,  that 
he  considers  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  composed  upon  any  certain 
information  of  what  Alexander  really  said.  The  same  he  thinks  may 
also  be  said  about  the  letter  of  Amasis  in  iii.  40.  For  my  own  part 
1 see  no  such  extreme  improbability  in  the  offer  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ples : 1st,  from  Mardonius’  superstition,  shown  afterwards  at  Plataea 
and  at  other  times ; 2nd,  because  it  was  clear  that  if  he  could  seduce 
the  Athenians,  he  would  have  all  his  own  way  with  the  rest  The 
Persian  officers  are  described  as  desponding  (cf.  Thirlwail  in  l.)  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  I suppose  Mardonius  was  not  more 
confident  of  success.  B.  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  needlessly 
incredulous,  jrapd  (3a<r.  cf.  Jelf,  § 637-  I.  A.  irapa  with  Gen. 
Local,  coming  from  the  side  of,  motion  from. 

b.  iroX.  /3a<r.  avraupop.  levying  war  against  the  king.  Cf.  vi.  44. 
9 ao.  ovSl  x«p.  hvraup.  the  Thasians  who  did  not  even  lift  a hand 
against  him.  itv  inrtpflakoujQt,  if  you  should  prevail  over  him ; cf.  vi. 
13,  vii.  163,  168,  viii.  24,  ix.  28.  B.  ri)v  vDv  trap’  ipl  love.  Sw.  the 
power  now  by  my  side,  the  force  I am  now  possessed  of  Jelf,  § 637, 
iii.  3,  a. 

c.  Ottiv  St  alti  k.  r.  X. — and  ever  to  be  running  a risk  for,  contend- 
ing about,  your  own  lives.  Cf.  viii.  74,  a. 

d.  wapixtt  it  k.  r.  X. — and  it  is  allowed  you,  it  is  in  your  power,  & c. 
Cf.  viii.  8.  ot>  yap  oi  rap  text,  for  it  was  not  permitted  him.  /3a  a. 
rairy  wpyryi.  as  the  king  is  thus  eager,  or  desirous. 

e.  § 2.  Ivoptta  yip  k.  t.  X.  for  I see  in  you,  or  in  your  case,  that  you 
will  not  be  able  &c.,  i.  e.  for  I do  not  see  any  possibility  of  your  being 
able  &c.  On  this  construction,  where  laoutvoiQ  is  attracted  from 
its  infinitive  by  the  iv  in  ivopiw,  cf.  Jelf,  § 679,  683. 

/.  eai  x‘>p  vrtppi)K7jy.  Cf.  the  metaphors  referred  to  in  vi.  1,  b., 
cf.  vi.  27,  c.  W.  aptly  refers  to  Ovid  Heroid.  xvii.  166.  “ An 
nescis  longas  regibus  esse  manus.”  Cf.  Thirlw.  in  l. — “ but  the 
power  of  the  king  was  more  than  mortal,  his  arm  stretched  beyond 
the  reach  of  man.” 

g.  iv  rptfiip  re  ...  . peral\p.  rijv  yrjv  irryp. — who  of  all  the  allies 
dwell  most  in  the  way,  (inhabit  a country  the  most  directly  in  the  ene- 
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mies'  path,)  and  who  alone  will  constantly  he  destroyed,  as  possessing  a 
country  that  lies  between  the  two  adverse  parties.  Attica  is  meant, 
the  niratyfiwv  between  the  Peloponnese  and  the  north  of  Greece 
held  by  the  Persians  ; the  space,  as  it  were,  between  two  hostile  ar- 
mies, exposed  to  the  inroads  of  either  side.  Cf.  vi.  77,  a. 

Ch.  CXLI. — a.  Aasilaifiovioi  Sk  k-t.A.  On  the  real  cause  of  the 
Lacedemonians’  anxiety,  (to  wit,  the  incompleteness  as  yet  of  their 
fortifications  at  the  Isthmus,)  and  on  the  meaning  of  the  oracle, 
which  is  alluded  to  no  where  but  here,  cf.  Thirl w.  in  l.  ii.  c.  16,  p. 
324,  and  D.  p.  135. 

b.  ig  bfioX oy.  r.  r.  A.  The  dat.  rtf > ftapfiapqj  depends  upon  o/toAo- 
yit/v ; as  in  vii.  169,  a.,  rd  MtvtA.  Tiptop.  B. 

c.  ovviirtwTi  loan  ....  raraoramv — it  so  fell  out  that  their  intro- 
duction into  the  senate,  their  audience,  or  presentation,  took  place  at 
the  same  time.  Cf.  iii.  46,  a. 

d.  brirt/Ste — on  purpose,  as  in  iii.  130,  vii.  44,  168.  B. 

Ch.  CXLII. — a.  jir)Tl  vfibnpoi  irotbiv  K.r.\.  Cf.  v.  35,  C.  ovrt 
Koofiov  fipev,  nor  bringing  credit,  cf.  viii.  60,  a.  bid  navruiv,  among 
all,  cf.  i.  25,  b. 

b.  rovrwv  dirdvTtsv  alriovg  ytvf.eQai  k.  r.  A. — i.  e.  rovrwv  drrdvrwv 
alriovg,  yivkaOax  (sc.  airtovg)  rijg  bovA.  k.  t.  A. — that  you  (the  Atheni- 
ans) who  are  the  authors,  or  cause,  of  these  things,  should  be  the 
authors  of  slavery  to  the  Greeks,  &c.  Jelf,  § 893,  c.,  Braehylogy, 
quoted  in  viii.  80,  a.  Various  other  readings  have  been  proposed ; 
as  rovriwv  drravrwvrwv — now  that  these  ( the  Persians)  advance 
against  us,  by  Schaefer ; or  dviv  rovr.  drrdvrwv,  Reiske  ; or  r)yilo9ai 
for  yivieGai,  Steph. 

c.  omvtf  alii ....  ipaivioOi — avOptii.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 818,  2.  An  agree- 
able compliment  to  Athenian  ears,  V.  observes,  who  refers  to  simi- 
lar instances  of  judiciously  applied  flattery  in  the  Panathenaics  of 
Isocrates  and  Aristides.  “ Their  (the  Spartans’)  ambassador  spoke 
of  what  Athens  owed  to  her  own  renown,  as  a city  famed  above  all 
others  for  her  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  16,  p.  324. 

d.  oUopOoprioQi — ye  have  been  ruined  in  house  and  home.  Cf.  v. 

29.  W.  On  rd obctr.  all  in  the  way  of,  all  that  belongs 

to,  your  household,  cf.  i.  120,  a.,  and  on  Atyvug  vii.  9,  § 3,  d.  rovrip 
— miyria  lari.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 613,  5,  Verbal  Adjectives. 

Ch.  CXLI II. — a.  rovro  yc  bvfibtZtiv — to  cast  this  at  least  in  our 
teeth,  to  taunt  us  with  this : ut  non  opus  sit  de  ilia  nos  cum  multa  os- 
tentations admonere.  Schw.  Lex.  Brwf  &v  xai  bwufiiQa,  in  whatever 
way  too  we  are  able.  Jelf,  § 868,  3. 

b.  lar  liv  6 (fAtoc  k.  t.  A.  So  long  as  the  sun  held  on  his  course,  &c. 
Thirlw.  Cf.  also  iv.  201,  a- 

c.  07nv — awe,  reverence,  regard  for.  Cf.  ix.  76-  A Homeric 
word.  Cf.  II.  xvi.  388.  Qetiv  onv  ovk  dAeyovnc.  Odyss.  xiv.  82, 
&C.  B.  ivtirpom  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  v.  102,  b.  %p yard  inrovp.  Many  verbs 
which  have  the  patient  in  the  Dativus  Commodi,  have  the  act  or 
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commodum  defined  by  an  elliptic  accus. ; as  /3 otfijaai  rd  cuenta  sc. 
l3ot)0rifiaTa. 

d.  ovdiv  axapi — nothing  unpleasant.  An  expression  by  which,  as 
often  in  negative  descriptions,  something  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
is  hinted  at.  Death  is  probably  meant ; and,  according  to  Lycur- 
gus,  in  Leocrat.  p.  156,  auoted  by  W.,  Alexander  ran  a considerable 
risk  of  being  stoned.  Cf.  Pausanias’  hint  to  Lampon,  ix.  79.  that 
he  might  think  himself  lucky  to  escape  unpunisned.  Cf.  i.  41, 
o v/i<p.  ax . mn\riy.  oppressed  by  a terrible  misfortune,  and  vi.  19,  viii. 
13,  quoted  by  B. 

e.  iovra  npoltivov — Cf.  viii.  136,  C. 

Ch.  CXLIV. — a.  to  'A0i;v.  <ppovr\ya,  the  sentiments,  disposition,  of 
the  Athenians.  B.  Qu.  the  high  spirit,  the  courage ; as  in  Thucyd. 
ii.  43,  61. 

b.  geya  vtnp<fxpovaa,far  surpassing,  excelling.  Cf.  iv.  74,  a.  “ The 
character  of  tne  Athenians  ought  to  have  protected  them  from  the 
suspicion,  that  they  could  be  tempted  to  betray  Greece  to  the  bar- 
barian, though  he  should  offer  them  all  the  gold  the  earth  con- 
tained, or  the  fairest  and  richest  land  under  the  sun.”  Thirlw.in  /. 

c.  avyKtxutopiva — converted  into  heaps  of  ruin,  overthrown.  Cf. 

ix.  la 

d.  Otari  iiriQptipai  k.  t.  \.  Cf.  viii.  41. 

e.  igitft ....  Xorap.  oli no,  oku(  k.  t.  X.  tee,  hoicever,  will  hold  out  in 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be.  Cf.  ix.  45.  Xur.  pkvovrtc  («c 
tX*rt).  vvv  Si  <*>i  ovto)  i^ovran.  ( tovtwv  or  tuiv  irpayparuv),  but  now 
as  matters  are  thus,  Jelf,  § 696,  obs.  3.  ovk  Uuc  xP°r°v,  cf.  Jelf,  § 
526.  Gen.  of  Position,  with  adverbs  which  express  position  in  re- 
lation or  proximity  to,  or  distance  from. 

f.  rapuvai ....  If— Cf.  i.  21,  a.,  and  Jelf,  § 646,  1.* 


BOOK  IX.  CALLIOPE. 

MARCH  OF  MARDONIUS  INTO  ATTICA  : BATTLES  OF  PLATyEA  AND 
MYCALE  : CAPTURE  OF  SESTOS. 

Ch.  I. — a.  toutovq  trapikapfiavt.  According  to  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  28, 
30,  Mardonius  raised,  in  addition  to  the  troops  left  by  Xerxes, 
more  than  200,000  men  among  the  Macedonians,  Thracians,  and 
other  states  allied  to  Persia ; so  that  his  whole  force  was  500,000 
fighting  men.  B.  On  the  Persian  custom  of  compelling  con- 
quered nations  to  join  their  troops,  cf.  vii.  108,  a.,  and  i.  171,  a. 

b.  tow  ti  Bure.  t)yeop.  the  chief  men  and  leading  families,  oi  ovvaa- 
rai  s.  twaoTtxiovTii,  in  Thessaly ; the  two  principal  of  which  were 
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the  Scopad®  and  Aleuadre  ; cf.  vii.  6,  b.,  and  vi-.  127,  c.  A mem- 
ber of  tne  latter  family  was  the  Thorax  of  Larissa,  mentioned  also 
in  ix.  58.  Larissa  was  the  seat  of  the  Aleuad®,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Persian  alliance,  cf.  vii.  172,  174,  was  probably  followed  by 
the  other  potentates  of  Thessaly.  B. 

Ch.  II. — a.  Kari\afi(3avov — endeavoured  to  check,  were  for  check- 
ing ; observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect.  So  a little  lower,  ovk  iuv, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  Cf.  ii.  30,  f.  W.  At  the  word  dXXa 
in  the  next  line,  supply  UtXivov.  B.  okw(  Karaerptip.  Cf.  Jelf, 
§ 806,  2.  Conjunctive  after  the  Aorist,  and  other  Historic  Tenses. 

b.  "EXX.  bjwtppov.  governed  by  irfpiyivioQai,  according  to  Jelf, 
which  here  exchanges  its  proper  force  for  an  equivalent  sense,  and 
thus  takes  a corresponding  accusative.  See  the  many  instances 
quoted  in  Jelf,  § 548,  obs.  1.  Render,  it  were  difficult  to  conquer  the 
Gks  if  thoroughly  unanimous,  mpiy.  = vtxijaai,  and  connect  "EXX.  op. 
with  card  ro  iexvpbv,  if  the  Greeks  were  firmly  united,  thoroughly 
unanimous.  B.  takes  them  as  the  accusative  absolute,  and  com- 
pares iii.  99,  avrov  njc oft.  V.  103,  ii.  141.  ii.  66,  ravra  yivvyiva. 

c.  yr)  ra  ad  <ppov — those  not  of  your  party.  Cf.  vii.  102,  c.  Siaa- 
rri<mc,  in  the  line  above,  you  will  set  at  variance  with  itself,  break  up 
into  parties.  Cf.  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  16,  p.  326. 

Ch.  III. — a.  b St  ovk  lirtlO.  “ Perhaps,”  says  Thirlw'.,  1. 1.,  “ the 
advice  was  not  wholly  neglected  for,  according  to  Diodorus,  xi. 
28,  quoted  by  B.,  and  Demosthenes,  Philipp,  iii.  p.  70,  money  was 
sent  by  the  hands  of  Arthmius  of  Zela  to  the  principal  states  of 
the  Peloponnese,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  league. 

b.  IviaraKTo — fr.  ivoralto — had  been  instilled,  or,  had  insinuated  it- 
self into  him.  Cf.  iEscll.  Ag.  179,  <rrd?«i  S'  tv  virvty  c.  r.  X. 

c.  mpa.  Sid  vtjoiitv — Cf.  vii.  182,  b. 

Ch.  IV. — a.  irpot\iov  k.t.X.  — in  the  sense  of  irporepov 
though  he  had  before  met  with  no  friendly  feelings  from,  &c.  W. 
Perhaps,  knowing  beforehand.  Cf.  Jelf,  642,  a..  Prepositions  in 
composition.  _ 

Ch.  V. — a.  rr)v  [lov\r)v — the  Senate  or  Council  of  the  Five-hundred. 
“ Solon  made  the  number  of  his  (3ov\i)  400,  taking  the  members 
from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each  of  the  four  tribes.  On 
the  tribes  being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes,  510  b.  c.,  and  raised  to 
ten  in  number,  cf.  v.  69,  c.  seqq.,  the  Council  also  was  increased  to 
500,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.”  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  500  nad  the  initiative  in  the  deliberative  power  exercised 
by  the  community  in  its  general  assemblies,  is  seen  in  their  receiv- 
ing the  despatches  and  messengers  sent  by  generals,  giving  audi- 
ence to  foreign  ambassadors,  introducing  them  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  so  forth ; but  especially  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  people  could  not  decree  any  measure  which  had  not  previously 
been  sanctioned  by  them,  nor  entertain  any  which  they  once  re- 
jected. “ The  right  of  convening  the  people,  awayuv  rov  Sijyov,  was 
generally  vested  in  the  Prytanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  the 
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500 ; and  four  general  assemblies,  ticrXqmai,  were,  in  the  regular 
course  of  affairs,  held  during  the  presidency  of  each  Prytany.  In 
cases  of  sudden  emergency,  and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi 
also  had  the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for  which, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary.” From  H.  P.  A.  § 125,  seqq.,  “ On  the  Senate  and  Gen. 
Assembly  of  the  people,”  and  Smith's  D.  of  A.,  articles  BooXg  and 
'EeeXijffia.  Read  also  Thirl w.  ii.  c.  11,  p.  42,  seqq.,  and  74,  75. 

6.  A wit.  Kariki  wtav — Cf.  on  the  same  punishment,  v.  38,  ix.  120. 
The  similar  fate  of  Cyrsilus  the  previous  year,  (mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Off  iii.  1 1, — “ Cyrsilum  quendam,  sua- 
dentem  ut  in  urbe  manerent  Xerxemque  reciperent,  lapidibus  ob- 
ruerunt,”)  was  probably  either  unknown  to  Hdtus,  or  confounded 
by  him  with  what  is  here  narrated,  unless  indeed,  cf.  Thirlw.  note 
ii.  c.  16,  p.  327,  it  be  the  same  occurrence  that  is  intended,  card 
pkv  l\tvo. — Kara  fa  r.  r.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 641,  obs.  1,  quoted  in  ii.  141, 
d.  Cf.  viii.  33,  a. 

Ch.  VI. — a.  a\tvpr)v — iutamen,  V.,  defence  against  an  enemy, 
help,  succour.  S.  and  L.  D.  gtyip.  roi<n  A.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 589,  3,  The 
transmissive  dot. 

Ch.  VII. — a.  YaxtvOta.  “This  and  the  Camea,  cf.  vii.  206,  a., 
vi.  106,  b.,  were  the  two  great  Amyclean  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Spartan  race.  The  worship  of  the  Camean 
Apollo,  in  which  both  festivals  were  included,  was  derived  from 
Thebes,  whence  it  was  brought  over  by  the  iEgid*  to  Amyclse : 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  derived  more  from  the  ancient 
worship  of  Ceres  than  that  of  Apollo,  traces  of  the  former  deity 
being  found  in  various  detached  rites  and  symbols  of  the  worship 
—ex.  grat.  the  hyacinth — the  emblem  of  death  in  the  worship  of 
Ceres,  &c.  &c.  At  the  union  of  the  Amyclean  worship  with  the 
Doric  worship  of  Apollo,  the  Hyacinthia  preserved,  it  would  seem, 
more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  former,  the  Camea  of  the  latter, 
although  the  sacred  rites  of  both  were  completely  .united.  The 
Hyacinthia  took  place  in  the  month  before  the  Camea,  and  lasted 
three  days  $”  from  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  373,  seqq.  Cf.  also  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Carncea,  Hyacinthia.  hiixtov — t\apfiavt.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 398, 
1,  on  the  Imperfect. 

b.  ro«c  iqmpov c.  Cf.  v.  39,  b.,  vi.  82,  a.,  85,  a. 

c.  Ac  a re  'EXXijv. — the  Panhellenic  Zeus,  cf.  Aristoph.  Equit  1250, 
and  Pind.  Nem.  v.  19,  whose  temple  stood  in  Asgina,  where  his 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  cEacus.  Cf.  Pausan.  ii. 
p.  179.  V.  fKoyrt(  ilvat.  ,Cf.  i.  153,  and  Jelf,  § 679,  3. 

d.  sal  rb  plv  ....  rove  "EXXijv.  so  entirely  free  from  fraud  are  our 
dealings  towards  the  Greeks,  thus  honestly  are  our  efforts  bestowed 
upon  the  Greeks,  rb  dir’  r)fiiuv,  what  comes  from  us.  Matth.  Gr. 
Gr.  § 572.  Cf.  i.  66,  d.  *//3iijXoc. 

e.  i/per.  <ppovr\pa — Cf.  viii.  144,  a.  to*.  IXavv.  Cf.  vii.  139,  b., 
viii.  7 1.  r»/c  t'lptr. — iriSiov.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 677,  2,  obs.  1. 
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Ch.  VIII. — a.  'Qc  Si  ana  k.  r.  X.  See  the  remarks  of  Thirlw.  in 
l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  328,  329,  and  D.  8,  1,  on  the  Candour  of  Hdtus.  il 
rifiip.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 621,  2.  Kai  aipt  rjv  irpoj  rtXft,  sc.  to  riT^oc  supplied 
from  trtivtov.  Jelf,  § 373,  4. 

Ch.  IX. — a.  KaTaaramoQ — audience.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 502,  Relative 
Gen.  Cf.  viii.  141,  c.  apQpiuv — in  concord  with ; as  in  vi.  83,  vii. 
101,  ix.  37,  quoted  by  B.  pry.  eXiaiaS. — wide  pates,  hence  easy 
means  of  entrance. 

Ch.  X. — a.  hrra  ....  twv  tiXur . Cf.  vi.  58,  d.,  vii.  205,  c. 

b.  K\t6pf3poTO£  ....  airiOavt.  “ The  return  of  Cleombrotus  to 
Sparta,  though  this  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened during  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors  there.  Muller,  Prolego- 
men.  p.  409,  supposes  Cleombrotus  to  have  died  the  year  before, 
480  b.  c.,  having  led  away  his  army  soon  after  the  eclipse  which 
took  place  October  2nd.  But  the  language  of  Hdtus,  ix.  8 — 10, 
conveys  a different  impression,  which  seems  to  have  been  also  Mr. 
Clinton’s,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  209,  who  fixes  the  death  of  Cleombrotus  in 
the  year  479  b.  c.”  Thirlw.  note,  ii.  p.  328.  Cf.  on  Cleombrotus 
and  Dorieus,  v.  41,  viii.  71,  and  the  Genealogical  Table  in  Smith’s 
D.  of  Gr.  and  R.  Biog.  or  the  Oxford  Chron.  Tables,  p.  38. 

c.  (Vi  Tiji  TUpay,  with  a view  of  attacking  the  Persians.  Cf.  i.  66. 
iiri  Traey  ry  ’ ApKaSwv  y(i py — with  a view  to  all  Arcadia,  with  the  view 
of  annexing  all  Arcadia.  Jelf,  § 634,  3,  a.  On  the  dat.,  Bvopivip  St 
oi,  (the  dat.  commodi,)  and  the  use  of  the  participle,  added  as  ex- 
pressing the  circumstances  which  make  the  person  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  action,  cf.  Jelf,  § 599,  2,  cf.  also  vi.  21,  b. 

d.  o ijXi of  auavp. — On  October  2nd,  480  b.  c.,  according  to  Peta- 
vius,  Doctr.  Tempp.  x.  25,  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Others  fix  Salamis  at  Sept.  25  j and  M.  Pingre,  quoted  by  L., 
dates  the  eclipse  Oct.  2,  479  b.  c.  Cf.  note  b.  on  this  ch.  Baehr 
gives  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  confines  himself  to  wondering,  and 
it  would  seem  with  good  reason,  at  the  position  advanced  by  Schw., 
in  considering  that  the  Greeks  could  have  looked  upon  the  eclipse 
as  a good  omen,  when  it  is  plain  that,  on  its  occurring,  Cleom- 
brotus, who  was  sacrificing  for  success  against  the  enemy,  immedi- 
ately retired  home,  irpooatpitrat,  cf.  viii.  130,  6. 

Ch.  XI. — a.  ‘Xaicivdia — Cf.  ix.  7,  a. 

b.  iv  ’Opianitp.  A town  in  the  S.  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles  from 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pallantium.  Cf.  the  map  in  Muller’s 
Dorians  ii.  ihr.  iw'.  opuov,  said  on  oath  ; quasi  substrata  et  supposito 
jurejurando.  Jelf,  §633,  1,  3,  a. 

c.  irdv  tS  iov — all  that  there  was,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  whole 
truth.  Cf.  i.  30,  and  v.  50.  B. 

d.  rwv  Tripto Uuv — See  vi.  58,  c.,  and  cf.  vii.  234,  a. 

Ch.  XII. — a.  'ApYtloi — On  the  conduct  of  the  Argives,  cf.  vii. 
150,  a.  b.,  and  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  330,  and  on  ubv  rgitpoipop. 
vi.  105,  a. 

b.  pi ) obic  IE.  On  py  ob,  cf.  Jelf,  § 750,  obs.  3. 
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Ch.  XIII.— a.  AviKw^tvi,  he  restrained  himself,  he  held  hack: 
quietly  waiting  to  see  what  the  Athenians  would  do.  Cf.  the  word 
in  vi.  1 16,  of  ships  laying  to  off  a place.  &id  iravr.  rov  xpovou,  during 
all  the  time  he  was  in  Attica.  B.  on  fiTj,  except.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 743»  2. 

b.  <jvy\(i)oaQ.  Cf.  viii.  144,  c.  See  Leake,  Athens,  sect.  viii.  p. 
281,  seqq. 

Ch.  XIV. — a.  TrpoSpopoc,  sent  on  forward,  in  advance.  Schw. 
proposes  to  read  wpoSpopov,  agreeing  with  arpaTiyv,  putting  the 
comma  after  dyyiXiy.  His  reading  is  preferred  by  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii. 
331,  and  in  S.  and  L.  D. 

h.  IfiovXtbtTo,  GiXutv,  el  kwq  k.  t.  X.  he  laid  his  plans,  destroy s to  try 
to  cut  these  off  first.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 877,  obs.  5.  The  deliberative  (tav) 
is  joined  with  words  expressing  any  action  whatever,  there  being 
implied  therein  the  notion  of  Kooniiv  or  mipaoQat,  to  sec  or  try  whether. 
In  such  sentences  the  conj.  or  opt.  is  used,  as  the  principal  verb  is 
in  a principal  or  historic  tense.  So  tl  wwc  with  'opt.  means  to  try 
to  do  something. 

c.  UaimirM  rye  Fro.  to  the  furthest  point  in  Europe.  Cf,  the  ref.  to 
Jelf,  in  viii.  144,  e.,  and  vii.  237,  irpoau)  aperjjc  avi )k.  to  carry  it  far 
with  respect  to  virtue.  Cf.  iii.  154,  ix.  101.  irpuii  rijg  ypepyc,  early  in 
the  day.  viii.  144,  t*dc  xpovov,  long  in  respect  to  time. 

Ch.  XV. — a.  biriata  inop.  “ He  (Mardonius)  did  not  however 
take  the  direct  road  to  Boeotia,  but  bent  his  way  eastward,  and 
passing  by  Decelea,  crossed  Pames  and  came  down  into  the  lower 
vale  of  the  Asopus.  The  object  of  this  circuit  was  probably  the 
better  quarters  to  be  found  at  Tanagra,  where  he  halted  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
and  pursued  his  march  up  the  valley  to  the  outlet  of  the  defile, 
through  which  the  high  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes  descends  to 
the  northern  foot  of  Cithseron.  Near  this  outlet  at  the  roots  of 
the  mountain  stood  the  towns  of  Hysiae  and  Erythne,  between 
which  the  road  appears  to  have  passed.  On  the  plain  between 
Erythrae,  the  easternmost  of  the  two,  and  the  river,  Mardonius 
pitched  his  camp.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  331. 

b.  A{«X«jjc.  now  Biala-Castro.  Smith’s  C.  D.  Cf.  ix.  73.  It  stood 
about  120  stadia  N.  W.  of  Athens  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Spartans  during  the  Bell.  Pelop.  413  b.  c.,  by 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  greatly  to  tne  annoyance  of  Athens.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  vi.  91,  and  vii.  19.  Standing,  as  it  did,  on  high  ground, 
it  was  visible  from  Athens.  On  the  geography  of  the  places  here 
mentioned,  see  the  map  in  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  Smith’s  C.  D.  and  Arrow- 
smith,  Eton  G.  c.  xvii.  p.  383,  seqq. 

c.  Botwrdpxai — “ The  Boeotian  states  were  united  in  a confederacy 
which  was  represented  by  a congress  of  deputies,  who  met  at  the 
festival  of  the  Pambceotia,  in  the  temple  of  the  I tonian  Athene, 
near  Coronea,  more  perhaps  for  religious  than  for  political  pur- 
poses. There  were  also  other  national  councils,  which  deliberated 
on  peace  and  war,  and  were  perhaps  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
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though  they  were  first  mentioned  at  a later  period,  cf.  Thucyd.  v. 
38,  when  there  were  four  of  them.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the 
league,  called  Bceotarchs,  presided  in  these  councils,  and  com- 
manded the  national  forces.  They  were  in  later  times  at  least 
elected  annually,  and  rigidly  restricted  to  their  term  of  office.  The 
original  number  of  the  confederate  states  was  probably  fourteen, 
and  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  was  perhaps  once  the  same.  It  was 
afterwards  reduced,  and  underwent  many  variations,  &c.”  Abridged 
from  Thirlw.  i.  c.  x.  433,  seqq.  “ The  double  vote  given  by  The- 
bes, in  the  council  of  war  held  before  the  battle  of  Delium,  424 
b.  c.,  cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  91,  and  Arnold’s  note,  probably  arose  from 
its  having  incorporated  with  itself  one  of  the  members  of  the 
league ; at  all  events,  the  appointment  of  eleven  Bceotarchs  on  that 
■occasion,  shows  that  the  confederacy  then  comprised,  at  the  most, 
only  ten  independent  states.”  H.  P.  A.  sect.  179-  Cf.  v.  79,  a. 

d.  KfitfafvyeTov — Cf.  v.  124,  b.  Hysiae  is  mentioned  in  v.  74,  a. 
irapa  rbv  ’A a.  nor.  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Jelf,  § 637,  iii.  1,  b.  Mo- 
tion by  the  side  of — parallel  to — along. 

e.  Arrayivoy — Cf.  ix.  86.  IxaX.  liri  Zeivia.  Cf.  V.  18,  a.  ijr. 
Qip aavSpov.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 487,  1 • Causal  Gen. 

Ch.  XVI. — a.  k ai  atpiuiv  ....  icXIvai,  and  that  he  (Attaginm)  did 
not  make  each  of  them  recline  separately,  but  he  placed  a Persian  and 
a Theban  together  on  every  couch.  tiiamvovriov,  cf.  v.  18,  a.  Hdtus’ 
acquaintance  with  Thersander  is  noticed  in  D.  p.  1 and  2.  airb 
Seitrvov,  after  supper : Cf.  Jelf,  § 620,  2.  oiro$.  Ian. — on  the  use  of 
the  ind.  here,  cf,  Jelf,  § 886,  3;  Qratio  obliqua.  irdKka  ri>v  Saspvuv, 
cf.  Jelf,  § 442,  6. 

b.  '6n  Sil  yivio.  . . . apvx.  avorp.  hv9p iLwip.  On  this  sentiment, 

of  constant  occurrence  in  the  poets,  W.  compares  the  speech  of 
Cambyses,  iii.  65,  iv  yhp  ry  avQpu-rr.  tpi'tj . k.  r.X.  and  iEschyl.  Supp. 
1047,  ii  rt  rot  popaipov.  k.t.A.,  to  which  B.  adds,  i.  91,  iii.  43,  64. 
See  the  remarks  in  the  Preface.  A little  above  OvkHv  k.  t.  X.  Ought 
we  not  therefore  to  tell  this,  & c.  P i.  e.  we  ought  therefore  to  tell,  &c.  ? 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 791,  obs.  on  ovcovv. 

c.  avayic.  ivSitip.  enchained  by  destiny.  Perhaps  no  more  than 
* under  the  bond  or  compulsion  of  necessity,  but  the  sense  of  fate  or  des- 
tiny appears  preferable.  B.  compares  II.  ix.  18,  Zivypt  p'tya  Kpovtiijc 
ary  iviSyoe  faptiy ; and  Hor.  iii.  Od.  xxiv.  5,  “ Si  figit — dira  ne- 
cessitas  Clavos,”  &c.  The  sentence  IxOitrrr)  ii  k.  t.  X.  is  of  constant 
recurrence  as  a quotation,  in  Arnold’s  letters. 

Ch.  XVII. — a.  ipyid,  ....  aipolpa  rai  ovtoi  c.  r.  X.  For  atfiobpa 
some  read  piyaKioy,  either  of  which  Schw.  would  omit ; considering 
the  sentence  to  be  otherwise  unintelligible.  It  appears  plain  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Phocians,  their  absence  from  the  re6t  of  the 
Medizing  Gks  in  the  attack  upon  Athens,  the  small  force  they  sent 
at  last,  the  welcome  they  received  when  they  did  come,  and  their 
being  posted  on  Mt  Parnassus  against  the  Persians,  that  they  did 
not  strongly  support  the  party  of  the  Persians,  and  that  opotpa 
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cannot  be  here  joined  with  lpr)SiZ.  Construct  therefore  otpASpa  obx 
etovn c,  i.  e.  for  though  it  is  true  they  Medized,  yet  they  did  so  very 
reluctantly.  Cf.  viii.  30,  a.,  vii.  132,  a.,  and  ref.  there  given  to  D. 

b.  lir'  ieivriov — by  themselves.  Cf.  iv.  1 14,  c.  Staji.  ....  into  Qiae. 
slandered  by  the  Thessalians,  perhaps,  rendered  objects  of  suspicion 
to  them  by  the  arts  of  the  Thessalians.  Cf.  vi.  64,  a. 

c.  fiaOtrw  «c  alrrtuv — let  each  of  them  learn.  Cf.  viii.  109,  e.,  and 
Homer  II.  xvii.  254,  a\\a  tiq  avroc  Irw,  let  each  come  himself.  S. 
and  L.  I).,  T«c.  ii.  2. 

Ch.  XVIII. — a.  SuTfiv.  ra  j3i\ia — “ /3iXoc  dejactdo  accipiendum.” 
B.,  poised  their  lances.  S.  and  L.  D.  “ The  Persians  rone  up,  and 
levelled  their  javelins:  one  or  two  actually  hurled  them,  &c.” 
Thirlw.  overpixp.  forming  into  a dense  body.  Cf.  i.  101.  ti — pirtxovm. 
On  the  indie,  here,  cf.  Jelf,  § 879.  Moods  in  the  Interrogative  Sentence. 

b.  tvtpyiaiym ....  jiamXia.  These  words  have  a particular  re- 
ference to  the  extraordinary  gratitude  shown  by  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  for  all  good  offices  done  them ; instances  of  which  are  found 
in  iii.  140,  a.,  lii.  160,  v.  11,  vi.  30,  a.,  and  vii.  194. 

Ch.  XIX. — a.  KaWupTfodvriov  ruiv  lp<3v,  cf.  vii.  134,  b.,  vi.  76,  b. 

b.  anirovT tf  'Epvdp avtraocr.  tiri  rijc  vnutptiijs  rov  Kt 9. 

“ Near  Ery three  Pausanias  halted  and  formed  his  line  on  the  uneven 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  His  whole  force,  which  con- 
sisted wholly  of  infantry,  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men,”  &c. 
Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  333. 

Ch.  XX. — a.  Maoionot,  On  the  derivation  of  the  name,  cf.  ix. 
107,  a.  On  the  Nissan  horses,  cf.  vii.  40,  b. 

b.  TTpootfi-  vara  rtXta.  “ Troop  after  troop  assailed  them  in  succes- 
sion and  allowed  them  no  breathing  time : their  ranks  were  rapidly 
thinned  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  and  their  strength  and  spirits 
began  to  fail.”  Thirlw.  in  /.  ii.  335.  On  the  reproachful  appella- 
tion women , cf.  ix.  107,  c- 

Ch.  XXI. — a.  maaiv — station,  post : in  the  same  sense,  shortly 
afterwards,  r d£iv  and  rov  x<apov  rovrov.  B. 

b.  tmv  i\oxhyu — Cf.  Jelf,  § 505.  Relative  gen.  after  verbs  of 
governing,  being  lords  over,  &c. 

Ch.  XXII. — a.  O vroiiouv  k.t.X.  B.  calls  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony here  borne  to  the  merits  of  the  Athenians.  Cf.  viii.  142 — 
144,  vii.  139,  viii.  2,  and  D.  p.  132,  seqq. 

b.  0u>pt]Ka  XiwiSwt.  Cf.  vii.  61,  b.  “ His  scaly  armour,  in  which, 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  cased  from  head  to  foot,  for  a time 
resisted  tneir  weapons."  Thirlw. 

c.  inoQieav,  absentis  desiderio  tacti  sunt,  B.,  they  missed  him,  re- 
marked his  loss  or  absence. 

d.  uiQ  dv  rov  yf  vixpov  dvtXoiaro.  that  they  might  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events,  earn/  off  the  dead  body.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 735. 

Ch.  XXiir — a.  rr)v  aXX.  orp.  iirtfiuo.  they  called  uj>on  the  rest  of 
the  army  to  aid  them.  ovSe  <r<pi  lliyivtro  k.  r.  X.,  nor  could  the y succeed 
in  recovering  the  corpse,  See.  Cf.  iii.  142,  a.  On  t6  nXrjDos  ifiobGrioav, 
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a plural  verb  joined  to  a noun  singular  in  form,  but  plural  in  sense, 
by  the  Construct™  Kurd  abvtatv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 378,  a. 

Ch.  XXIV. — a.  a<pia>: ....  «<povr«c,  cf.  ii.  36;  a custom  also  of 
the  Greeks ; cf.  Eurip.  Alcest.  425 — 429.  L.  oipuy.  xP-  set- 
ting up  an  exceeding  great  wailing. 

Ch.  XXV a.  TU)V  it  iivuca  k.  r.  X.  r tov  St,  id  est,  piyaOtop  ciVdca 

cai  raXXtoc, — ravra  liro'uvv,  nempe  tov  vtepov  irapd  rdp  TaZtig  ttcoptiov. 
In  Horn.  II.  xxii.  369,  Hectoris  cadaver  mpilpapov  vUc  ’A xuitov,  di 
k at  Qgrfaairro  fvgv  cat  tiSoc  dytjTov  "EnTopoQ.  V.  and  B.  “ His  body 
was  placed  in  a cart,  which  was  drawn  along  the  lines,  and  the 
men  ran  out  from  their  ranks  to  gaze  upon  the  gigantic  barbarian.” 
Thirlw.  in  l.  c.  xvi.  p.  336. 

b.  dvucdp.  St ... . KprjvriQ  rg q Vapyatp.  “ Pausanias  now  posted 
himself  on  the  bank  of  a stream  which  Hdtus  calls  the  Asopus, 
but  which  must  be  considered  as  only  one  of  its  tributaries  running 
northward  to  join  the  main  channel.  The  right  wing  of  the  army, 
which,  as  the  post  of  honour,  was  occupied  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
was  near  a spring,  called  Gargaphia,  from  which  it  drew  a plentiful 
supply  of  water.  Thirlw.  in  l ii.  337.  The  fountain  Gargaphia, 
now  Vergentiari,  B.,  was  situated  about  a mile  and  half  from 
Platsea.  See  the  map  in  Mull.  Dor.  i.  ltd  rijc  v-moptim,  through  the 
country  at  the  mountain  foot.  Jelf,  § 627,  i.  1,  Std  with  Gen.  Local. 
Motion  through  a space  and  passing  out  of  it. 

c.  'Ayfyoicp.  rov  ijp.  The  shrine  of  Androcrates,  a Platean  hero, 
stood  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Ceres  near  P la  tea,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  thence  to  Thebes.  B. 

Ch.  XXVI. — a.  to  in pov  etpag,  the  other  wing:  this  might  mean 
either  the  left  or  the  right ; but  the  left,  the  2nd  in  honour,  is  here 
intended.  Schw.  “ The  Tegseans  grounded  their  pretensions,  cf. 
Thucyd.  v.  67,  on  the  exploit  of  their  ancient  hero  Echemus,  wrho, 
they  asserted,  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Peloponnesians  for  his 
victory  over  Hyllus,  by  the  privilege,  granted  for  ever  to  his 
people,  of  occupying  one  wing  in  all  common  expeditions  made  by 
the  cities  of  the  peninsula.”  On  the  return  of  tne  Heraclida.’,  &c. 
cf.  vi.  52,  a. , 55,  a.,  viii.  31 , a.  note.  See  also  Thirlw.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  255, 
seqq.  “ Hyllus,  the  eldest  s.  of  Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  single  combat;  and  Echemus,  king  of  Teg  sea,  was  se- 
lected by  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  as  their  champion.  Hyllus 
fell,  and  the  Heracleids  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  tne  agreement 
to  abandon  their  enterprise  for  a hundred  years,”  &c.  &c.  'oaai  gSg 
Ho  lot  lyiv.  for  iv  narrate  i£oSot(  di  iyivovro.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 824,  ii.  2,  c. 
Adjectival  Sentences.  Inverse  Attraction  by  the  transposition  of 
the  substantive. 

b.  hplaQ  ucviioBai,  belongs  to  us.  acc.  after  verbs  expressing  or  im- 
plying motion  to.  Jelf,  § 559.  x“p'C  rov  awm.  prceter  id  quod  exposi- 
tum  est.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 368,  a.,  on  Deponent  Verbs. 

C.  iroXAot  ....  jrpOf  vp.  r)p iv  ....  dywvtp — Cf.  i.  65 — 67,  and  ix. 
35,  d.,  on  subsequent  actions.  Sucaiov — qjrq>Tr-The  comparative  h 
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sometimes  stands  after  positive  adjectives,  or  where  p&Wov  is 
omitted.  After  Suceu&v  ion,  XvairiKtlv,  & c.  when  they  are  used  in 
doubtful  cases,  where  the  justice,  expediency  &c.  of  two  things 
are  compared.  Jelf,  § 779,  obs.  3.  In  the  next  ch.,  on  irpurotvi — 
rj,  cf.  Jelf,  § 779. 

d.  dyuviSarai,  3 per.  plur.  perf.  pass.  Ion.  for  gyuiviapivoi  iloi. 
have  been  fought.  Cf.  vii.  76,  o. 

Ch.  XXVII. — a.  'HpaeXetJac  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  note  a.  on  the  preceding 
ch.  tj/v  Eup.  vfiptv  k.  r.  X.  “ Ancient  writers  unanimously  relate, 
that  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  his  children,  persecuted  by 
Eurysthenes,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and  slew 
the  tyrant,”  &c.  &c.  Thirlw.  1.  1.  is  roiis  amKoiaro — Cf.  Jelf,  § 
831,  *2,  on  the  opt.  without  &v.  The  relative  without  av  is  joined 
with  the  opt.  after  an  expression  of  indefiniteness,  & c. 

b.  ’Apynouc  ro«c  piri  IIoX.  The  confederation  of  the  seven  against 
Thebes  is  placed  between  b.  c.  1300 — 1200  by  Thirlwall,  i.  c.  v.  p. 
142;  who,  with  regard  to  this,  “the  quarrel  which  divided  tne 
royal  house  of  Thebes,  and  led  to  a series  of  wars  between  Thebes 
and  Argos,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  former  city 
and  the  temporary  expulsion  of  the  Cadmeans,  its  ancient  in- 
habitants, and  other  similar  wars,  expeditions  and  achievements  of 
the  heroic  age,”  remarks,  that,  “though  they  may  contain  no  less 
of  historical  reality  than  other  legends  that  might  be  mentioned, 
yet,  from  not  being  attended  with  any  important  or  lasting  conse- 
quences, they  are  unworthy  of  more  than  a passing  notice  in  the 
review  of  the  mythical  period  of  Grecian  history.” 

c.  is  ’ ApaZovlSas,  cf.  iv.  110,  b„  and  Thirlw,  i.  c.  5,  p.  134. 

d.  Tpetuc.  vav  ....  IXnirop.  Cf.  II.  ii.  546 — 556,  where  the  50 
Athenian  ships  are  mentioned,  and  II.  iv.  328,  AOpvaiot  pgimopts 
aijTrjs,  and  xiii.  196,  689,  xv.  337-  B.  On  the  Trojan  War  see  the 
discussion  in  Thirlw.  i.  c.  v.  p.  150,  seqq.,  and  Grote,  in  Appendix. 

e.  oil  n irpotxn — it  is  to  no  purpose,  it  does  not  avail,  i.  e.  it  is  use- 
less. So  in  Latin,  nihil promovet,  and  ov  yap  apuvov  for  ovk  ayaOdv. 
Schw. 

/.  ijpiv  St,  el  prjSiv  k.  t.  X.  “ They  (the  Athenians)  needed  not,  they 
truly  said,  to  allege  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors ; the  field  of 
Marathon  had  been  witness  to  one,  equal  to  any  in  the  days  of 
yore : on  this  they  were  content  to  let  their  right  rest.”  Thirlw. 
in  l-  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  328.  On  the  allusions  to  Marathon,  a pleasing 
topic  to  Athenian  ears,  V.  refers  to  Thucyd.  i.  73,  Aristoph. 
Nub.  982,  Equit.  1331.  ti  rloun  k.  t.  X.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 895,  2, 
Brachulom.  A verbal  notion  supplied  from  a preceding  verb  or 
verbal  notion. 

g.  ivucga.  tOv.  f£  rt  sal  TfoeipaKovra.  “ Satis  gloriose ! ” W.  re- 
marks ; adding  that  though  in  lii.  90,  seqq.,  more  nations  than  the 
number  here  spoken  of  are  mentioned  as  subject  to  Darius,  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  even  that  number  came,  and  in  only 
600  ships,  too,  to  Marathon. 
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h.  ip'  oil  litawi  tlpiv  k.  r.  X. — are  we  not  justified  in  having , is  it  not 
just  that  we  should  have,  &c.?  Cf.  viii.  137.  e.  a\\a — yap  k.  r.  X. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 786,  ohs.  4.  The  premiss  is  often  placed  first,  when,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  conclusion,  it  is  introduced  by  aXXa,  which 
refers  to  some  suppressed  thought. 

Ch.  XXVIII. — a.  hpvXuao.  ipiX.  rwv  ctXwr.  35,000  light-armed 
Helots  acted  as  esquires  to  them,  the  Spartans.  Cf.  vi.  58,  c.,  and 
vii.  205,  c.  See  particularly  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  App.  c.  xxii.  p. 
416,  seqq.  411,  418,  where  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
conia at  the  battle  of  Plataea  is  particularly  discussed — the  whole 
Lacedaemonian  force  50,000  men,  ix.  61.  Thus — 

5,000  heavy-armed  Spartans. 

35,000  light-armed  Helots,  ix.  28. 

5,000  heavy-armed  Periceci,  ix.  II. 

5,000  ...  ...  ix.  29. 


50,000 

As  the  whole  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  was  8,000  and  up- 
wards, cf.  vii.  234,  there  were  consequently  five-eighths  of  their 
whole  number  present  at  Plataea. 

b.  irapA  li  atpi  e'ipovro  k.  t.  X.,  and  near  themselves,  the  Corinthians 
obtained  (leave)  from  Pausanias  that  the  Potidceans  should  stand. 
Cf.  ix.  26.  ivpoptOa  roiiro,  we  then  obtained  this  honour.  Schw. 
Potidsea,  like  Leucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia,  was  a Corinthian 
colony.  Cf.  vii.  123,  a.,  and  Thucyd.  i.  56.  On  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  forces,  cf.  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  333,  seqq.,  as  the  greater 
part  have  been  already  noticed  wherever  first  the  mention  of  their 
names  occurred,  to  this  any  index  to  Hdtus  will  be  a sufficient 
guide.  See  also  App.  c.  22,  on  the  Population  of  Ancient  Greece, 
in  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  387,  seqq. 

Ch.  XXIX. — a.  ^nXwv  piv  l>j  k.  t.  X.  “The  light-armed  troops 
were  69,500  strong ; for  besides  the  35,000  Helots  who  attended 
the  Spartans,  each  man  of  arms  in  the  rest  of  the  army  was  ac- 
companied by  one  light-armed ; and  some  small  bodies  which  came 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Melos,  from  Ceos,  and  Tenos, 
Naxos,  and  Cythnus,  were  probably  equipped  in  a similar  manner, 
and  hence  have  been  omitted  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  though  they 
earned  a place  for  their  names  in  the  monument  at  Olympia,  which 
recorded  the  cities  that  shared  the  glory  of  this  great  contest.” 
Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  334.  As  the  whole  number  of  the  Ho- 
plites  amounted  to  38,700  men,  and,  subtracting  the  5,000  Spartans, 
to  33,700,  the  number  of  light-armed  (not  counting  the  Helots) 
would  have  been  the  same,  i.  e.  33,700  instead  of  34,500,  were  one 
counted  exactly  to  each  Hoplite ; hence  it  must  be  either  supposed 
with  Thirlw.  that  there  were  some  other  small  bodies  not  men- 
tioned, (see  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  i.  App.  c.  22,  p.  427,  428,  cf.  also 
p.  413,  seqq.,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length,)  or  we  tic 
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wcpi  iKaaTov  c.  t.  X.  is  to  be  taken,  with  Schw.,  “ about  one  to  each 
man,”  some  of  the  Hoplites,  probably,  having  two,  or  even  more 
squires,  others  perhaps  naving  none. 

Ch.  XXX. — a.  Bcrtiruuiv  . . . . ol  jrjpitovrec,  Of  the  Thespians  700 
had  perished  at  Thermopylae ; cf.  vii.  202,  and  222 : tneir  town 
had  been  also  burnt,  viii.  50 ; the  survivors  had  retired  into  the 
Peloponnese.  See  Clinton’s  Fasti,  1. 1.  p.  401.  The  1800  at  the 
battle  + 700  killed  at  Thermopylae  = 2500  ; but  2500  males  from 
18  to  60  will  give  a population  of  10,800  persons  for  the  Thespian 
state  at  that  period,  even  supposing  slaves  to  be  included.  bir\a  Si 

c.  t.  X.  they  were  not  hoplites,  had  not  heavy-arms ; the  spear,  heavy 
shield,  & c.,  of  the  regular  hoplite.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  9,  oh  yap  jjv  iiirXa 
....  iropiaatrQai.  Thirlwall  has  paraphrased  the  passage  as  if  the 
Thespians  had  no  arms  at  all. 

Ch.  XXXI. — a.  Ot  Si  apfi  k.  t.  X.  From  this  ch.  to  ch.  88  in- 
clusive, is,  with  a few  omissions,  translated  in  D.  p.  141 — 145. 

b.  diq  artKijSivoav  Maaienov-  when  they  had  done  bewailing  Mitsis- 
tius.  Cf.  ix.  24.  Cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  61,  dnaXyijaavrae.  V.  Cf.  Herod, 
li.  40,  anorhitTwvTai. 

c.  Kara  piv  A aictS.  opposite  to  the  Lacedcemonians.  Cf.  viii.  85,  a., 
and  on  the  nations  composing  the  Persian  force,  viii.  113,seqq. 
B.,  and  the  refs  there  to  bk.  vii. 

d.  fnixov  robe  Tey.  stretched  as  far  as,  or,  extended  over  against 
(so  as  to  face)  the  Tegeans.  So  also  a little  lower,  Iriaxov.  B. 

e.  Boiwrot/f  rt  k.  t.  X.  The  Boeotians,  Locrians,  and  Melians  are 
mentioned  as  on  the  Persian  side  in  viii.  66.  On  the  Thessalians’ 
adherence,  cf.  vii.  172 — 174,  and  vii.  6,  b.,  130,  c.  On  the  Phocians, 
ix.  17,  a.,  and  refs  18. 

f.  tyfpov  n sai  i)yov.  they  plundered  and  pillaged.  Cf.  i.  88,  c. 
The  Macedonians,  B.  thinks,  were  some  troops  in  the  train  of 
Alexander  their  king,  spoken  of  as  in  the  Persian  camp,  in  vii. 
137,  viii.  140,  and  ix.  44 ; as  the  nation  had  submitted  to  Mar- 
donius,  vi.  44. 

Ch.  XXXII. — a.  On  the  Phrygians,  cf.  vii.  73,  Thracians,  vii. 
75,  Mysians,  vii.  74,  Peeonians,  vii.  185,  Ethiopians,  vii.  69,  70, 
Egyptians,  vii.  89,  and  on  the  Hermotybians,  &c.,  ii.  164,  and  notes. 
On  the  Egyptians  here  mentioned,  cf.  iEsch.  Pers.  39,  (Kuopirat 
vaihv  ipirai  ouvoi,  ir\rj96f  r avuptOpot.  B.  On  the  marines  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  cf.  vii.  96,  a. 

b.  dip  *((<  irpdr.  SeSr)\ur.  Cf.  viii.  113.  B. 

Ch.  XXXIII.— a.  yevtoc  rov  'lap.  K \vr.  “The  Spartans  had 
brought  with  them  Tisamenus,  the  most  celebrated  diviner  in 
Greece,  sprung  from  a branch  of  the  Iamids  in  Elis.”  Thirlw. 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  families  of  soothsayers  in  Elis, 
the  laminae,  Clytiadae,  cf.  ii.  49,  b.,  and  Telliads,  cf.  ix.  37,  and 
viii.  27,  b. : unless  then  the  text  be  corrupt,  we  must  suppose  that, 
cf.  v.  44,  b.,  one  branch  of  the  house  of  the  Iamidse  must  have 
taken  its  origin  from  some  one  of  the  name  of  C'lytius,  or  that 
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Tisamenus  himself  was  nearly  descended  from  some  one  of  that 
name.  B.  Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  i.  p.  281,  and  p.  394. 

b.  \twcr<f>(T(pov,  i.  e.  TroXtr)Triv  etpirtpov  ....  pavreoop.  iripi  ydvov — 
consulting  the  oracle  about  offspring.  Cf.  for  the  same  sense  i.  46, 
viii.  36.  B. 

c.  Trapa  fv  . . . 6\v pridSa — he  came  within  one  match , or  bout,  in 
wrestling  of  winning  an  Olympic  victory.  Per  solam  luctam  stetit, 
quominus  prcemium  reportaret.  trapa  tv — except  one,  within  one,  as 
if  it  were  parallel  to  but  not  touching.  Cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  106,  irapct 
vvKTa,  within  one  night.  Jelf,  637-,  iii.  3,  L Prom  Pausan.  iii.  11, 
§ 6,  we  learn  that  Tisamenus  won  in  leaping  and  running,  and 
was  beaten  in  wrestling.  In  hurling  the  discus  and  the  javelin, 
which  made  up  the  Pentathlon,  whether  he  lost,  won,  or  was  on  an 
equality  with  nis  antagonist,  appears  uncertain.  On  the  use  of 
the  verb  rpe\nv,  cf.  Hermann,  Viger,  p.  702.  B.  “ How  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  Pentathlon,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive ; for  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom  that  one  and  the 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.”  See  the  interesting 
article  Pentathlon,  in  Smith’s  D.  of  A. 

d.  dviripa — raised  his  price,  set  an  increased  value  upon  himself, 
pur.  rrjs  XPVcp-  9ave  over,  laid  aside  their  importunity.  B.  seems  to 
me  wrong  in  translating,  neglected  his  prophetic  art. 

e.  Karatv.  piriovris — went  to  fetch  him,  and  were  for  agreeing  to 
his  terms,  ovff  ....  ape.  rovr.  povv.  that  he  would  not  now  be  con- 
tented with  this  alone.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 607,  Instrumental  Dot. 

Ch.  XXXIV. — a.  Ipipiiro — was  for  imitating.  So  shortly  after- 
wards ifuaQovvro,  tried  to  hire.  Cf  i.  68,  f.  On  Melampus,  cf.  ii. 
49,  b.,  and  vii.  221.  B. 

b.  up  tueaaai,  fiaa.  rt  k.  woXtripqv,  alrtoptvoq.  Such  is  the  reading 
finally  preferred  by  B.  in  his  corrections : but  it  appears  to  me  far 
better  to  reject  the  comma  after  tixaoai,  and  render,  he  was  imitat- 
ing Melampus  in  the  request  he  made,  if  we  may  compare  a kingdom 
and  citizenship  together.  W.’s  explanation,  who  also  rejects  the 
comma  after  lUama, — to  wit,  “ that  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases 
lay  in  the  desire  they  both  showed  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
though  the  object  sought,  by  Melampus  half  a kingdom,  by  Tisa- 
menus the  right  of  citizenship,  was  very  different,”— does  not  seem 
to  hit  the  point.  The  similarity  lies,  I think,  in  their  increasing 
their  terms,  each  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  brother. 

c.  vrroardvrtQ — undertaking,  engaging  to  do.  Cf.  iii.  127,  128. 
t'iq  av ... . rovro  ....  viroerac,  which  of  you  undertaking  to  do  this, 
&c.  B. 

Ch.  XXXV. — a.  pavrevopevot — acting  as  soothsayer  for  them, 
divining.  Cf.  for  the  same  sense  ix.  36,  37,  92,  95,  and  for  a dif- 
ferent sense,  cf.  ix.  33,  b.  B. 

b.  (TvyKarmpHi — assists  in  accomplishing  or  winning.  Cf.  vii.  50,  c. 

c.  iiri  SI,  and  next,  and  in  addition.  Cf.  viii.  93,  b. 

d.  o iv  Tiyiy  k.  r.  X.  On  what  is  here  narrated,  cf.  Mull.  Dor.  i. 
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bk.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  313.  “ From  some  unknown  cause,  internal  differ- 
ences had  arisen  which  led  to  an  open  war  between  Sparta  and 
Arcadia.  We  only  know  that  between  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in 
which  Tegea,  as  also  later  still,  showed  great  fidelity  towards 
Sparta,  and  the  war  with  the  Helots,  i.  e.  between  479  B.  c.  and 
465  b.  c.,  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  two  great  battles,  the  one 
against  the  Tegeates  and  Argives  at  Tegea ; the  other  against  all 
the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  tne  Mantineans,  at  Dipsea, 
tv  Anraifiimv,  in  the  Maenalian  territory.  Tisamenus,  an  Elean,  of 
the  family  of  the  Iamidoe,  cf.  ix.  33,  a.,  was  in  both  battles  in  the 
Spartan  army,  and  in  both  Sparta  was  victorious.  Herod,  ix.  35, 
Pausan.  iii.  1 1.  Hence  also  Leotychides,  in  468  B.  c.,  went  to 
Tegea  in  exile,  Herod,  vi.  72.  Hdtus,  ix.  37,  also  mentions  a dis- 
sension between  Tegea  and  Sparta  before  the  Persian  war.  As  we 
find  that  Argos  had  a share  in  this  war,  it  is  possible  that  the 
views  of  that  state  were  directed  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta : 
perhaps  also  the  independence  of  the  Msenalians,  Parrhasians, 
&c.,  had  been,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  attacked  by  the  more 


powerful  states  of  Arcadia,  and  was  defended  by  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.'* 

e.  ini  Si,  o Mtfrffijviwv  6 np be  'lOiapy.  Generally  called  the  3rd 
Messenian  War,  464 — 455  b.  c.  ; the  Helots  taking  the  occasion  of 
the  destruction  of  Sparta  by  the  earthquake  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
“ The  circumstances  of  this  terrible  contest  are  almost  unknown 
to  us ; and  we  can  only  collect  the  few  fragments  extant  of  its 
history.  Aeimnestus,  the  Spartan  who  killed  Mardonius,  fought 
with  300  men  (cf.  vii.  205,  c.)  at  Stenyclarus  against  a body  of 
Messenians,  and  was  slain  with  all  his  men,  Herod,  ix.  64.  This 
was  followed  by  a great  battle  with  the  same  enemy  at  Ithome,  (if 
in  Herod,  ix.  35,  tne  alteration  npoy  I6wpy  for  npoy  r<p  'loOptp  is  at 
all  certain,)  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious.”  On  the  sub- 


sequent events  of  the  wrar,  the  10  years’  siege  of  Ithome,  the  coming 
of  Cimon  with  4000  hoplites  who  were  afterwards  dismissed  through 
a foolish  jealousy,  the  surrender  of  Ithome  and  the  removal  of  the 


Messenians  to  Naupactus,  see  Muller,  as  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
note,  whence  the  above  is  taken.  Cf.  also  Thucyd.  i.  101,  and 
Messenia,  in  Smith’s  C.  D.,  and  i.  130,  a.,  on  the  other  events  later 
than  the  taking  of  Sestos,  and  D.  p.  29- 
/.  6 tv  T avaypy — Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  108.  “ Sparta  had  sent  out  an 
army  in  the  same  year,  457  b.  c.,  to  liberate  her  mother-country, 
Doris,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Phocians.  But  when,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  this  object,  the  Spartans  were  hastening  back  to  the  Pelo- 

Eonnese,  they  were  compelled  to  force  their  passage  home  by  the 
attle  of  Tanagra,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans,  they 
gained  over  an  army  composed  of  Athenians,  Ionians,  Argives,  and 
Thessalians.”  Mull.  i.  p.  217.  See  also  the  refs  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  note. 

Ch.  XXXVl. — a.  ipavnviTo — divined,  acted  as  augur  for  them. 
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Cf.  ix.  35,  a.  On  r a\d  iy.  tu  ipd  apvvop.,  the  victims  promised  suc- 
cess, if  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  cf.  vii.  134,  b.,  vi.  76,  b. 

Ch.  XXXVII.— a.  ’HA rCtv  TiXKiaS.  Cf.  ix.  33,  a.  On 

icrjtr.  ii ri  9av.,  put  him  in  bonds  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  cf.  i. 
109,  a. 

b.  Tpixiev  rtpi  rrjc  ifivxnci  tn  danger  of  his  life,  cf.  vii.  57,  a.  Iv 
SuA ip  aiSrtp.,  in  stocks  clamped  with  iron,  cf.  vi.  75,  a.,  and  Acts  xvi. 
24.  W.  (Tioi/ptov,  some  tool  or  instrument  of  iron,  which  he  got  posses- 
sion of,  and  then  sawed  off  the  forepart  of  his  foot  with  it.  Thus 
B.  ietvu\6.  iciuf  (TiOrjp.  Irp dr.,  nactus  est  instrumentum  ferreum  aliquo 
modo  compedibus  ilktum.  So  also  S.  and  L.  D.,  mlyptov,  a knife, 
or  sword,  which  somehow  had  been  brought  into  the  cell  w'here  he 
was  confined. 

c.  dniSpn  l(  Teyirjv,  The  Tegeans  being  at  that  time  at  enmity 
with  Lacedmmon.  Cf.  ix.  35,  d.,  and  i.  65,  b.,  and  below  Tty.  love. 
ovk  apOptriv  Aar.,  not  being  in  concord  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

d.  oil  fiivroi ....  evvr/viiKt  ....  ovyKiKvpypivov.  nevertheless  in  the 
end  the  enmity  which  had  occurred  between  him  and  the  Lacede- 
monians did  not  turn  out  (well)  to  him,  i.  e.  brought  about  his  ruin. 
The  death  of  Hegesistratus  happened  possibly  in  the  2nd  year  of 
the  Bell.  Pelop.  430  b.  c.,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made  a de- 
scent on  Zacynthus.  From  the  retirement  of  Demaratus  thither, 
vi.  70,  it  would  seem  that  the  island  was  previously  at  enmity  with 
them.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  Hegesistratus  must  have  been 
at  least  80  years  of  age  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  allusion  may  be 
to  some  other  war,  of  which  nothing  further  is  known.  B. 

Ch.  XXXVIII. — a.  ovk  iroXXiiptt — Cf.  vi.  76,  b.,  vii.  134,  b.  far 
iuivTwv,  by  themselves,  (an  augur ) of  their  own.  Cf.  ix.  17,  b.,  iv. 
114,  c. 

b.  TiytjytviSrit — Cf.  ix.  86,  87-  <*>£  curo\ap\p.  ae^vowj.  that  he  would 
cut  off,  intercept  many. 

Ch.  XXXIX. — a.  Apvop  K«p.  These  oak-heads  are  also  men- 
tioned in  Thucyd.  iii.  24,  and  are  laid  down  S.  E.  of  Plateea  in  the 
map  in  Mull.  Dor.  i. 

b.  iripf/SaXXd/iEvoi — encompassing,  surrounding  them.  B.  Perhaps, 
as  in  iii.  71 , <*•>  getting  possession  of  them. 

Ch.  XL. — a.  pij&jovr.  peydXwf.  Cf.  ix.  17.  On  the  Thebans, 
cf.  vii.  132,  232,  a.  After  rarijyfovro,  supply  ry  roil  ytapSoviov  iirmp, 
they  went  before,  led  the  way  for,  the  cavalry  till  they  came  to  blows.  B. 

Ch.  XLI. — a.  ’Aprd/3a2oc — Cf.  vii.  66,  viii.  126.  iv  dAiyotai .... 
avyp  SoKtpot,  a man  approved  among  a few  (who  were  so)  of  the  Per- 
sians, a man  of  reputation  such  as  few  of  the  Persians  had,  i.  e.  of 
very  high  repute.  Cf.  iv.  52,  b.  A few  lines  above  on  the  dat. 
avrucarripivoioi,  cf.  ii.  145,  a. 

b.  tunrp-qotnoOai,  they  could  effect  their  undertaking,  viz.  bring  the 
war  to  a successful  termination.  Cf.  iv.  24,  b.,  quoted  by  B. 

c.  i>y  icpouSoroc  ....  roitrov.  as  he  too  (Artabazus)  was  endowed 
with  greater  foresight,  viz.  than  Mardonius,  that  is,  the  Thebans 
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considered  he  was  so,  and  therefore  adopted  his  opinion ; while 
the  policy  of  Mardonius  was  “ more  headstrong,  more  arrogant, 
and  unyielding.” 

d.  r a re  trtpayta  ....  (Static r9ai,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  vic- 
tims of  Hegesistratus,  nor  to  offer  any  violence  to  them , force  them  to 
he  favourable.  So  B.  quotes  Matthiee,  nec  vim  inferre  victimis,  et 
iis  invitis  (irpbc  (hav)  pugnare  ; and  so  S.  and  L.  D. 

Ch.  XLI1. — a.  tv  aStiy  ....  Xiyuv,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  speak 
of  them.  Cf.  iii.  154,  tv  IXafpif  iroulaQat,  to  hold  it  in  little  value. 
viii.  109,  Iv  ofio'itf)  nouioOai,  to  esteem  equally.  Jelf,  § 622,  3,  h. 

b.  i>Q  mpuaopivovc  i/ptag  tZWi/vuiv.  since  (i.  e.  as  you  think  that) 
we  shall  prove  superior  to  the  Greeks.  Here  etc  = SosoUvreg,  which  it 
represents.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 551,  ohs.  “After  w’ords  which  imply  the 
notions  of  thinking,  &c.,  we  find  an  acc.  with  a participle.  This 
seemingly  anomalous  construction  arises  partly  from  the  notion 
arising  from  etc,  and  partly  from  the  substitution  of  the  part,  for 
the  infinitive.  Cf.  also  Jelf,  § 549,  ohs.  1,  under  accus.  of  equivalent 
notion. 

Ch.  XLIII. — a.  Ig  'IXXvpiovg  rt  eat  rbv  EyjffXtaiv  k.  t.  A.  “ HdtllS 
believed  that  the  prediction  referred  to  the  irruption  of  an  Illyrian 
horde,  the  Encheleans,  cf.  v.  61,  b.,  who,  as  we  learn  from  this 
accidental  mention  of  them,  had  in  very  early  times  carried  their 
ravages  so  far.  But  as  this  tradition  was  almost  forgotten,  the 
prophecy  was  generally  applied  to  the  Persians,”  &c.  &c.  Thirlw. 
ii.  p.  342.  On  Bacis,  cf.  viii.  77,  a.,  and  on  Musseus,  v.  90,  b.,  viii. 
96,  b. 

b.  6 SI  OippetSeiv  k.  r.  \.  This  river,  afterwards  the  Haemo,  falls  into 
the  Asopus  not  far  from  Tanagra.  Glisas  is  laid  down  in  the  map 
to  Mull.  Dor.  i.  a little  to  the  N.  E.  of  Thebes.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  noticed  in  Arrowsmith,  c.  xvii. 

Ch.  XLIV.— a.  etc  Si  irpoatp  ....  rrpotXriXaro,  when  the  night  was 
far  advanced.  Cf.  Rom.  xiii.  12,  »/  vi>?  rrpoiico^iv,  and  Sallust 
Jugurth.  c.  xxi.,  “ Ubiplerumque  noctis  processit.”  W.  Cf.  ix.  14,  c. 

b.  irapayvuvoi — discloses.  Cf.  i.  126,6.  On  Alexander  ref.  ix.  31,/. 

Ch.  XLV. — a.  Ampptjra  irotivpivoc  irpbg  fiySiva,  SC.  itrta,  Ut  ix. 
93,  mea  verba  faciens  occulta  ; s.  rogans,  ut  occulta,  tacita  habeatis  tnta 
verba,  forbidding  you  to  speak  to  any  one  of  them,  except  to  Pausanias. 
B.  Cf.  ix.  94.  iiropp.  7roir)<rafitvoi,  forbidding  any  one  to  mention 
(the  oracles). 

b.  aiiroc...  ."E\A.  yivog  lift — On  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  cf. 
viii.  137,  a.  ra  piv  atpayia  iqv  ^atpciv,  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  sacrifices, 
cf.  ix.  41,  d. 

c.  ffv  Si  apa  virtp($a\t)rai  k.  r.  \.  and  if,  as  is  likely,  Mardonius  should 
put  off  the  attack.  Cf.  viii.  1 12,  c.  On  Xnrapiirt  pivovnc,  cf.  viii. 
144,  e. 

d.  ipyov  ovret  irapa/3oXov — so  perilous  or  venturesome  an  enterprise, 
one  that  will  expose  me  to  so  much  danger.  “ He  said  he  was  come 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  give  them  a friendly  warning.”  Thirlw.  in  L 
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Ch.  XLVI. — a.  ri/itic  St  aimpoi  rt  k.t.X.  On  this  confession, 
real  or  apparent,  of  fear,  on  the  part  of  Fausanias,  read  the  note 
of  W.  “ Mira  Pausaniae  mora  et  tergiversatio.  Ad  Thermopylae 
Spartanorum  plures  non  inulti  occubuerant  j patriae  decus,  quod 
Xerxi  Demaratus,  lib.  vii.  102,ostentarat,  nullo  modo  dedecorantes. 
Adeone,  quod  eorum  evaserint  nulli,  Medi  terribiles?  Haud  pra- 
ter veritatem  Isocrates  Panathen.  p.  *272,  E.  de  bello  adversus 
Xerxem,  iv  <p  ir \iov  Aigvtyicav  Athemenses  AaKtSaipoviuv  Iv  araat 
role  Kivlvvotf  T)  Kilvot  tuiv  aXAuv-  Magna  certe  Atheniensium  gloria, 
cum  Medorum  nomen  Grsccis  omnibus  auditu  esset  formidolosum, 
eorum  impetum  et  arma  repressisse,  lib.  vi.  112.  Adde  Plutarch. 
Aristid.  p.  328,  L”  Cf.  also  D.  p.  132  and  155. 

b.  ySopevoim  i )piv,  cf.  viii.  10,  c. 

Ch.  XLVIII. — a.  Iq  xupiiiv  ti  vApov — Cf.  viii.  89,  c. ; and  on 
SovXuiv  tuiv  ripiT.  vii.  5,  b.  card  k Xtof,  in  accordance  with  your  re- 
putation. 

b.  StSA(u>a0i  itv.  aporr.  Cf.  vii.  135,  a. 

c.  d Ft  pi ) doKtoi,  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  instead  of 
which  Schaefer  gives  r)v  cl ...  . Sosty.  On  the  needlessness  of 
this  correction,  though  rjv  piv  Soriy  is  found  in  the  preceding  clause 
of  the  sentence,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 524,  6,  who  refers  to  iii.  35, 
where,  in  like  manner,  d with  the  indicat.  or  optat.  and  rjv  with 
conj.  are  used  together  as  if  equivalent.  B.  Cf.  also  Jelf,  § 855. 

Ch.  XLIX. — a.  ra  Kara\a(3ovTa,  what  had  happened.  Cf.  ix.  93, 
104,  and  iii.  42,  6.  B. 

b.  ipvxpy  viry,  an  empty,  ideal  victory.  Cf.  vi.  108.  Imicovp.  ipv^py. 

c.  iiriroTo^orat  ....  irpoa<j>ip.  diropoi.  horse-bowmen,  and  difficult  to 
close  with.  Cf.  iv.  46,  c. 

d.  Kpr\v.  Trjv  rapya<p.  Cf.  ix.  25,  b. 

Ch.  L. — a.  btcdovty,  esquires,  attendants.  Cf.  v.  Ill,  a. 

Ch.  LI.— a.  i)v  virtpfidXuivrai  . ...  pi)  vouvptvoi,  if  the  Persians, 
should  let  that  day  pass  over  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  Cf. 
ix.  45,  c.  The  pi)  is  considered  unnecessary  by  W.,  but  is  re- 
tained by  Schw.  with  the  approbation  of  Hermann,  who,  in  Viger, 
p.  81 1,  renders,  si  eum  diem  JPersce  sine  prcelio  prcetermisk&ent,  add- 
ing that,  omitting  the  pi],  the  sense  will  be  si  eo  die  prcelium  com- 
mitted Persce  omisissent.  B. 

b.  a\iZop.  A irorapbi — the  river  is  not  the  Asopus,  but  the  rivulet 
CEroe,  which  descends  from  Mt  Cithaeron  and  forms  the  island  of 
the  same  name  with  itself.  It  runs  in  quite  a different  direction 
from  the  Asopus,  passing  close  by  the  city  of  Plateea,  just  above 
which  it  forms  the  island  of  CEroe,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Crissaous,  while  the  Asopus  runs  in  a northerly  direction, 
and  flows  into  the  Euripus.  This  is  explained  at  great  length  by 
B.,  who  remarks  upon  the  erroneous  topography  of  most  of  the 
maps  and  plans  of  the  battle  of  Plataa.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
reader  should  be  cautioned  against  the  note  of  L.  on  this  passage : 
“ It  was  resolved,  if  battle  should  not  be  joined  in  the  course  of  the 
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day,  to  retire  during  the  following  night  to  a part  of  the  plain 
nearer  Plataea,  which,  being  almost  surrounded  by  two  branches 
of  the  (Eroe,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Island,  and  that  on 
their  arrival  at  this  post,  a strong  detachment  should  be  sent  to 
clear  the  pass,  and  convoy  the  supply  that  was  detained  on  the 
mountain  into  the  camp.”  Thirlw.  Cf.  the  map  in  Mull.  Dor.  i. 

c.  Ha irep  ear  i 9v  iovrwv.  and  that  the  cavalry  might  not  harass 
them,  as  they  would,  if  opposite  them. 

d.  ItvTtpti  <pv\aKT),  The  Greeks,  according  to  Jul.  Pollux  i.  7,  8, 
quoted  by  B.,  divided  their  night  into  3 watches;  the  1st  com- 
mencing about  9 or  10  o’clock,  and  ending  about  12  p.  m.  or  1 

a.  m.,  was  called  apx'i  vvkt6$,  or,  irtpi  irpurqv  veicroc,  or,  werby 
tlpXOfitvijc ; the  2nd,  piaovayy  vvcrbq.  “ Considerable  uncertainty 
appears  to  prevail  as  to  whether  the  watch  among  the  Greeks  was 
changed  always  at  a constant  and  set  time,  or  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  general.  The  Romans  divided  the  night,  as  is  well  known, 
into  4 watches  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  so  that  in  the  Gk  Test. 
<pv\anrj,  answering  to  their  vigilise,  stands  for  a fourth  part  of  the 
night,  about  the  space  of  three  hours.”  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Castra. 

Ch.  LI  I. — a.  irovov  arpvTov.  laborem  indefessum  ; unabating,  (lit. 
not  worn  away,)  hence  continual  toil.  Cf.  Soph.  Aj.  788.  B.,  and 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  317. 

b.  alpO'tvTtQ — rising  up,  moving  off.  In  the  same  sentence,  ol 
woAAoi  and  oi  Ik  refer  to  the  same  persons — the  greater  part  took 
up  their  arms  and  marched  away,  having  indeed  no  intention  of  going 
to  the  spot  appointed,  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  motion,  gladly 
escaping  from  the  cavalry,  &c.  &c.  B.  “ Their  object,  in  thus 
deviating  from  the  preconcerted  plan,  was  perhaps  to  take  advant- 
age of  such  shelter  as  the  remains  of  the  city  might  afford  for  their 
wounded  men.”  Thirlw. 

c.  rb  'Hpalov.  This  stood  on  the  E.  of  the  city,  irpb  rijc  wdA. : 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  map  in  Mull.  Dor.  i.,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Thucyd.  iii.  68.  On  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  cf.  ix.  25,  b. 

d.  lOtvro  . ...  ra  ojrXa.  piled  or  stacked  their  arms.  Cf.  Arnold 
on  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  The  spear  was  thrust  into  the  ground  by  the 
spike  at  the  lower  end,  or  orvpuKtov,  cf.  i.  52,  c.,  and  the  shield  was 
leant  against  it,  while  the  soldier  “ stood  at  ease,”  or  sat  down. 
An  open  space  within  the  camp  was  generally  selected  for  piling 
the  arms  together  in  ; but  on  occasions  where  sudden  danger  was 
anticipated,  each  man  seems  to  have  stacked  his  arms  before  him- 
self, so  as  to  be  able  to  resume'  them  at  a moment’s  notice ; pre- 
serving his  position  in  the  ranks  meanwhile,  though  he  sat  down 
to  rest  himself  from  their  weight.  Cf.  ix.  72,  k arfiy.  iv  ry  rdfi. 

Ch.  LI  1 1. — a.  card  roi'f  aXXov q — Cf.  i.  84,  f. 

b.  rov  Uiravrjriuv  Xo^ou — Thucydides,  i.  20,  denies  that  such  a 
Xo^o c or  regiment  ever  existed.  “ His  censure,”  Arnold  thinks, 
note  on  Thucyd.  i.  20,  “ if  designed  to  touch  Hdtus  at  all,  was 
not  meant  for  him  particularly,  but  rather  for  Hellanicus  and  those 
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parlier  writers,  whom  Hdtus  in  this  instance  carelessly  followed.” 
Why  our  author  should  not  have  called  the  quota  of  forces  fur- 
nished by  Pitana  by  the  name  of  the  place  whence  they  came,  B. 
does  not  see  ; even  though  there  may  not  have  been  in  the  Spartan 
army  any  Xo^oc  which  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tlira- 
varrit.  So  also  Schw.  On  the  constitution  of  the  Spartan  army, 
cf.  i.  65,  g.  With  regard  to  “what  is  the  proper  signification  of 
the  Phyla;  (as  the  grammarians  sometimes  call  them)  of  Pitana, 
Limn®  or  Limnmum,  Mesoa,  and  Cynosure,  which  Pausanias  also 
mentions  together  as  divisions  of  the  people,”  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p. 
50,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  weighing  the  various  apparently 
contradictory  accounts,  some  including  these  places  in  Sparta,  and 
some  not,  that  they  were  nothing  else  than  the  hamlets,  Kwyat,  of 
which,  according  to  Thucydides,  i.  10,  the  town  of  Sparta  con- 
sisted, and  which  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  city,  r dX«c,  properly 
so  called.  “ We  are  best  informed  with  respect  to  Pitana,  an  an- 
cient town,  and  without  doubt  anterior  to  the  Dorians,  which  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  own  gymnastic  contests,  and 
to  furnish  a battalion  of  its  own,  called  Pitanites.  Of  this  Thu- 
cydides does  not  admit  the  existence ; but  Caracalla,  in  imitation 
of  antiquity,  composed  a Xdxoy  Iltravdrjjc  of  Spartans.”  Cf.  iii. 
55,  a.,  and  the  plan  of  Sparta  in  the  map  in  Mull.  Dor.  ii. 

c.  Ktivov  ravra  vivuiytvov,  perf.  pass.  part,  contract,  for  vivogyivov 
from  vosw.  Since  he  ( Amompharetus ) had  thus  determined  with  him- 
self, was  thus  minded.  Cf.  i.  68,  e.  B. 

d.  fit),  »jv  iirdh'nrittai — ( airrov ) sc.  ruv  Xo^ov. — lest,  if  they  should 
leave  behind  the  regiment,  by  carrying  out  the  measures  they  had 
agreed  upon  with,  &c.  On  arpty.  tl*.,  cf.  vii.  8,  § 1,5. 

Ch.  LIV. — a.  AamSaiyoviuv  . ...  in;  aXXa  oviovtiov  r.  r.  X.  A 
similar  charge  is  made  against  the  Spartans  in  vi.  108,  with  regard 
to  the  answer  returned  to  the  Plaheans : it  appears  beyond  a doubt, 
to  quote  the  opinion  of  B.,  that  Hdtus  was  more  inclined  towards 
the  Athenians,  with  whom  too  he  went  to  Thurii,  and  the  popular 
form  of  government,  cf.  v.  66,  than  towards  the  Spartans  and  their 
constitution.  Cf.  the  praises  of  Athens  in  vi.  1 12,  and  elsewhere. 
But  we  should  acquit  him  of  any  intentional  partisanship  towards 
the  Athenians : — an  imputation  which  D.,  p.  132,  seqq.,  has  suc- 
cessfully rebutted  ; cf.  particularly  vii.  138,  139,  seqq.  Nor,  as  is 
evident  from  vii.  102,  does  Hdtus  defraud  the  Spartans  of  the 
praise  they  deserve.  As  to  the  passage  in  the  text,  it  is  hardly 
credible  such  an  imputation  would  have  been  cast  upon  the  Spartan 
character,  had  it  been  otherwise  than  the  generally  received  opinion 
throughout  Greece  at  that  time.  That  the  Doric  character  was 
unamiable  and  unattractive,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
though  perhaps  looked  upon  even  more  harshly  than  it  deserved, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  student  of  Hdtus  and 
Thucydides.  The  unsocial  nature  of  their  policy  towards  foreigners 
and  strangers,  the  habits  of  stern  military  subordination  in  which 
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their  life  was  passed,  the  arrogance  and  oppression  that  subse- 
quently characterized  the  conduct  of  their  narmosts  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  are  all  so  many  proofs  that  the  dislike  borne  towards 
Sparta  was  not  conceived  without  good  grounds.  In  Mull.  Dor. 
ii.  p.  410,  note,  several  passages  are  quoted  from  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  to  the  same  eflect  as  that  in  the  text.  In  W.  and 
V.’s  notes,  the  following  are  appositely  adduced.  Eurip.  Androm. 
447,  1 f/fvSuv  avacTi£  pyxavoppd<j>oi  xaicutv,  'F.Aurra,  KovSiv  vyiic  aXXii 
irav  irtptl  <f>povovvT(<;.  Anstoph.  Pax,  1068,  XwOiiKaQ  nwoirjirtf 
dvcpig  xapoiroiiji  7ri0j)«:otc  ....  aXuntciSiam  iriwttatie,  ’Qv  loXiai  ifoxa'i, 
CoXtat  <f>ptviy,  and  Acharn.  307,  olaiv  ovre  (iaipdc,  ovrt  wiaric,  ovff 
oproj  film. 

Ch.  LV. — a.  Kara  xt^PVv  Tiray.  i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  position — 
just  where  they  were  before.  Cf.  iv.  135,  b.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence pivovrag  povvovg,  the  plural  referring  to  Amompharetus  and 
his  company ; by  the  constructio  sard  crvvtoiv,  also  called  Schema 
TTpbc  to  (Trjpaivop.  On  which  see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Jelf,  § 
378,  379,  b. 

b.  6 Si,  paivoptvov  k.  t.  A.  The  construction  of  this  sentence  is 
somewhat  involved.  The  preposition  TrpSg  may  either  be  taken  to 
govern  rbv  'Adyv.  d/p.  or  irpoc  rt  (and  in  addition)  may  be  taken 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  as  answering  to  ixpifiZs  rt, 
thus ; irpog  rt  tov  ’Adt/vaieiv  Kr/prsa  Xiyuv  IreXivt  ....  ixpifiZf  rt.  B. 
But  he  (i.  e.  Pausanias)  telling  him  ( Amompharetus ) that  he  was 
mad,  and  not  in  his  right  mind,  then  ( turning ) to  the  Athenian  herald 
who  was  asking  the  questions  enjoined  him , he,  Pausanias  I say,  bade 
him  ( the  herald)  tell  the  Athenians  how  matters  stood  with  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  begged  of  (i.  e.  bade  him  beg  of)  the  Athenians  to 
come,  &c. 

Ch.  LVI. — a.  avarpivoptvovg — disputing,  wrangling,  fjiaav  rd 
ipiraXtv,  took  the  contrary  course.  Cf.  vii.  51,  a. 

b.  r rjt  inrutp.  tov  Kid. — the  skirts  of  Citharon,  the  rugged  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Cf.  ix.  19,  b. 

c.  ’ AQpv.  Si ....  if  t6  mSiov  sc.  fpoav,  quod  respondet  praegressis 
oi  piv  ....  dvTtixovro.  B. 

Ch.  LVI  I. — a.  apxyv  rt — To  the  particle  rt  employed  here,  the 
ii  after  irpoTipiovruv  two  lines  lower  down  corresponds : cf.  Matth. 
Or.  Gr.  § 626.  B. 

b.  irtpuixiTo  k.  t.  A.,  was  urgent  with  them  that  they  should  stay 
where  they  were,  and  not  leave  their  post.  S.  and  L.  D.  Cf.  viii. 
60,/.  wporipiovTotv,  going  on  before.  Cf.  ix.  66. 

c.  idtiy  rexvy — recta  arte,  i&est,  non  dissimulanter  et  palam:  think- 
ing that  they  were  really  leaving  him  behind.  Hoogeveen  on  Viger, 
ii.  ix.  2.  Cf.  ii.  161,  iii.  127.  i«  r*fc  ix.  37.  Schw. 

d.  vorapbv  MaAotvra — This  river  is  considered  by  Gail,  quoted 
by  B.,  to  be  a branch  of  the  (Eroe.  Cf.  ix.  51,  b.  The  temple  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  probably  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Herteum,  is  mentioned  also  in  ix.  62,  65,  101. 
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Ch.  LVIII. — a.  Aijp.  Oo’ptjra  ....  xa7Si(  ’AXtbiui,  Cf.  ix.  1,  ft. 
ix 6 — vvicra,  during  the  preceding  night.  ■Cf.  ii.  36,  b. 

b.  on  ovcivtc  apa  iovrtc  ....  IvaxtSuKviaro.  B.  renders  ivamleuc. 
they  have  shown  themselves ; regarding  it  as  simply  equivalent  to, 
and  a repetition  of,  the  preceding  hi Si$av ; He  therefore  takes  the 
two  verbs  as  if  they  w'ere  but  one : they  have  sufficiently  shotcn  that, 
among  the  Greeks  tcho  are  men  of  no  consideration , they  themselves 
are  also  men  of  no  consideration.  So  also  Valla,  unde  nullius  esse  se 
pretii,  inter  Grescos,  et  ipsos  nullius  pretii  tiros,  ostenderunt.  The 
version  of  Schw.  seems  better ; Ivaxilucvvaro,  passive,  pree  cceteris 
ostcntatos,  celebratos  fuisse,  and  they  have  plainly  shown,  that,  being 
worthless  themselves,  they  have  become  illustrious  among  the  Greeks, 
who  are  likewise  worthless.  Ivaxilwcvvara — In  the  Ionic  and  Epic 
dialects  arai,  aro,  added  to  the  tense  root  is  the  3rd  pi.  for  vrai,  vro, 
instead  of  the  periphrasis  of  the  particip.  and  ilvai : a.  very  gener- 
ally in  the  pft.  and  plpft.  as  xixtiQarai.  b.  not  unfrequently  in  the 
3rd  pi.  opt.  c.  sometimes  in  the  3rd  pi.  imperfect  ovro,  the  o being 
changed  to  t,  as  IfiovXearo  for  l(iovXovro,  &c.  nOiarat,  i.  133,  vii. 
119.  IriOiaro,  i.  119 — Jelf,  § 197,  4.  On  ovSivt c,  cf-  Jelf,  § 381, 
obs.  3.  The  pronouns,  ovSuc  and  iiyfalc,  agree  generally  with  the 
subject,  when  they  signify  good  for  nothing,  worthless.  Cf.  Arist. 
Eq.  158. 

c.  InatviovTotv  tovtovc,  The  participle  ixaivcovriov  here  refers  to 
vpiiv  love t,  though  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  suddenly  changed 
to  that  of  a genitive  absolute.  B.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 710,  c.,  and  iii.  65, 
xixovdoroc — lyoi,  there  quoted.  On  the  form  ovvyStart,  second  pers. 
plur.  plusq.  perf.  Ion.  of  ovvyluv  from  ovvoiia,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 
231,  and  § 188,  obs.  i.,  B.,  when  you  praised  men  in  whom  you  were 
conscious  that  there  was  some  worth. 

d.  rb  sal  raraf’ifuocrjrrai  k.  t.  A.  Before  the  verb  avrbv  may  be 
mentally  added — ' Apraf3a£ov  li  6.  cal  paW.  liroitvp.  rb  xai  avrbv  ra- 
rapp.  Aar.  but  I more  wondered  at  Artabazus  that  he  should  so  greatly 
fear  the  Laccdamonians.  Cf.  also  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 541.  B.  On 
the  advice  given  by  Artabazus,  cf.  ix.  41,  and  on  noXwpKtiaopivovc, 
about  to  endure  a siege,  v.  35,  b.  After  rr)v  understand  yviiipyv. 

Ch.  LIX. — a.  ixiixi — sc.  rov  vov v : se  direxit  8.  animum  attendit; 
he  turned  his  attention  to.  Schw.  Cf.  i.  80,  d.  Some  render,  Ae 
directed  his  course.  Cf.  D.  p.  148.  On  wc  rrolibv  ....  ilxovi  cf.  vi. 
116,  a. 

b.  i>c  ivapxaaoptvoi  r.  "EM. — as  if  they  were  going  to  carry  away 
the  Greeks  at  the  first  attack.  Thus  a city  is  said  apxao&rjvai  when 
taken  by  a coup  de  main.  V.  Cf.  viii.  28,  ft. 

Ch.  LX. — a.  viiv  <bv  Sllo/crai  k.t.  A.  Either  construct  with 
Schw.,  StSoKrat  rb,  Ionicfe  pro  S,  rcoiyrtov  (tori)  r)piv  to  ivOivnv,  viz. 
apvv.  by  defending  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  protect  one  another  ; 
or,  with  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 634,  2,  quoted  by  B.,  explain  either 
by  repeating  USoKrai  before  apwofiivovs,  or  consider  Sii  to  be 
implied  in  xoiyriov. 
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b.  S'ucaio't  iirrt — Cf.  viii.  137,  e.  ti  3* . . . . KaraA(Xd)3i)«  r.  r.  X.  bul 
if  any  thing  has  happened  to  you  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  come 
to  our  aid.  Cf.  on  tne  verb  in.  42,  b. 

c.  bird  t6v  trap.  r.  nokipov — during  the  time  of  this  present  war. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 639,  iii.  2.  Cf.  ix.  58,  into  vurra,  towards  night.  On  the 
construction  of  trwoiS.  vpXv — loom,  cf.  Jelf,  682,  2.  dare  sal  ravra 
hciKoimv,  so  that  you  should  listen  to  us  in  this  too,  grant  us  this  re- 
guest too. 

Ch.  LXI. — a.  ISvrtg  trbv  \piXoim  AptOpbv  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  ix.  28,  a.,  29, 

a.  The  number  is  thus  reckoned  by  Schw. 


Spartans 5,000 

Helots 35,000 

Lacedremonians 5,000 


The  rest  of  the  light-armed,  one  to  each  Lacedemonian  5,000 


50,000 

b.  ov  yap  . ...  rd  a fay.  xfigord,  for  their  sacrifices  gave  no  favour- 
able omens.  Cf.  vii.  134,  b.,  vi.  76,  b. 

c.  fpu£.  y.  rd  yi ppa  ot  IT. — for  the'  Persians  locking  their  bucklers, 
forming  a breastwork  by  setting  them  up  close  side  by  side.  Schw. 
compares  ix.  99,  avvtfoptjaav  rd  yfppa  iptog  afi  iivat,  they  set  their 
bucklers  together,  so  as  to  form  a defence  for  them,  and  II.  xiii.  130, 
fpa^avrtg  So pv  Sovpt,  trarog  odxti.  On  yfppa,  cf.  vii.  61,  b. 

d.  rwv  erf  ay.  o v yiv  — the  sacrifices  not  turning  out  favourable. 
From  a comparison  of  vii.  134,  and  ix.  62,  <bg  Si  \P-  K0Tt  htv-  qttum 
vero  tandem  lata  essent  exta,  it  is  evident  that  rd  afdyia,  s.  rd.  Upd, 
ytvioOai,  is  used  without  the  addition  of  xpij<rrd,  to  express  sacri- 
fices turning  out  favourably.  V.  On  the  locality  of  the  Heraeum, 
cf.  ix.  52,  c. 

Ch.  LXII. — a.  XP°VV — ai  length.  Proprie  valet  tempore  aliquo 
praterlapso.  B-  rd  roka  per.  having  laid  aside , relinquished,  their 
botes,  to  come,  that  is,  to  close  quarters.  Schw.  On  the  situation 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  cf.  ix.  57,  d. 

b.  lg  8 dwUovro  . ...  oi  j3dpf3apoi — until  they  came  to  close  quarters : 
for  the  Barbarians,  laying  hold  of  the  Greeks'  spears,  (which  were 
longer  than  their  own,)  tried  to  break  them  off.  dBiapog,  cf.  vii.  225, 
§ 3,  the  close  conflict  of  men  densely  crowded  together,  and  thrusting 
each  other  backwards  and  forwards.  ' Schw. 

c.  avoirXoi — lightly  armed,  without  the  oirXov  or  large  shield ; as 
they  carried  only  wicker  bucklers.  S.  and  L.  Diet.  Of.  the  end  of 
the  following  ch. : r)  laOgg  ipfjpog  iauaa  owXutv.  “ Their  short  spears 
and  daggers  were  as  ill  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Spar- 
tan panoply,  as  their  light  corslets  to  repel  the  Spartan  lance.  Yet 
thev  fought  bravely,  though  without  method  and  order:  they 
rustled  forward  singly  (irpoiZaioaovTig)  or  in  irregular  groups  (ava- 
rpifiptyoi)  and  endeavoured  to  seize  and  break  the  enemy’s  lances.” 
Thirlw.  in  /.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  346. 
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d.  nnfiri. — skill,  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Cf.  Aristot. 
Ethics  vi.  7.  (rijpaivovTip  rrjv  ocupiav  ij  on  (ipjrj)  re^vejc  Itrriv. 

Ch.  LXIII. — a.  Ihpe.  roi’f  apurr.  vtiiovg,  “ Mardonius  himself, 
with  the  thousand  horse  whom  he  had  selected  from  the  royal 
guards,  was  foremost  in  the  fight,”  &c.  Thirlw.  Cf.  vii.  40, 
vii.  83,  a.,  and  viii.  113,  h.,  and  refs. 

h.  o'vtui  Sr)— then  indeed,  then  at  last.  ottXwv,  large  shields.  Gen. 
privative.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 529,  and  note  c.  in  the  foregoing  ch.,  and 
is.  30,  a. 

Ch.  LXIV. — a.  'EvOavra  i/j  rt  iunj  too  fovov  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  viii.  114. 

h.  8j  xpovy  vanpov  ....  ovvifiaAe  ....  Mtaepvtoiai  k.  t.  X.  This 
occurred  in  the  third  Messenian  war.  Cf.  ix.  35,  e.  For  other 
events,  incidentally  mentioned,  which  occurred  after  the  close  of 
Hdtus’  history,  cf.  i.  130,  b.,  and  D.  p.  29. 

c.  lv  ErtwicXtipv,  The  plains  of  Stenyclarus  are  marked  by 
Muller,  map  to  Dorians  i.,  in  the  centre  of  Messenia,  not  far  from 
Ithome.  In  the  N.  of  Messenia.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

Ch.  LXV. — a.  rtlvof  to  ZvA ivov,  Cf.  ix.  15,  and  70.  On  the 
situation  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  ix.  57,  d. 

b.  rb  ipov  rb  lv  ’EXeuffm  dvacroptov.  The  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  called  rb  avanTopov  s.  rb 
avaKTopiov  iipbv,  OT  rb  dvdnuov.  As  the  term  avaKTO pov  or  dvaxroptov 
is  employed  as  an  adjective,  the  substantive  to  ipov  is  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted  with  V. ; who  considers  it  to  have  been  a marginal 
gloss,  and  thence  to  have  crept  into  the  text.  B.  There  was  also 
at  Athens  a temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  ovoktiq,  similarly  called  avdr- 
rttov  or  dvdeiiov.  V.  observes  that  though  the  term  dvaxropov  is 
especially  used  when  speaking  of  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  yet  that  it  was  also  employed  of  the  temples  of  any  other  of 
the  deities:  referring  to  Eurip.  Androm.  43,  1157.  Iph.  in  Taur. 
41,  66.  Troad,  15.  Ion,  55.  Cf.  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  'Avaxuov. 

Ch.  LXVI. — a.  'Apra^aZoe — Cf.  ix.  41,  a.,  and  refs,  and  on  ear' 
a'pxdf,  omnino,  vii.  88,  b. 

b.  ijit  KarifprioplvoQ,  bene  composite  ordine,  i.  e.  apte  ordinato  ex- 
ercitu,  instructs  acie,  progressus  est.  Schw.  Lex. 

c.  Kara  riivrb — iiiciuc  «v  . . . . owovStjC  (\ovra.  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  should  see  him  disposed  in  regard  of  haste,  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  haste  that  they  should  see  him  making.  Cf.  i.  30,  c.,  and  Jelf, 
§ 528. 

d.  bijQtv — as  if,  as  he  pretended.  Cf.  i.  59,  *.,  and  vi.  1,  a.  irpo- 
Tiplw,  as  he  was  going  forward,  ix.  57,  b.  blob,  Gen.  of  the  place ; 
perhaps  to  be  explained  as  gen.  partitive.  Jelf,  § 522,  obs.  2. 

Ch.  LXVII. — a.  ol  ydp  pnl.  r&v  9i/|3.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  and  more  influential  part  of  the  Thebans  sided 
with  the  Medes ; but  not  the  whole  of  the  state.  Cf.  ix.  86.  Schw. 

Ch.  LXVI11. — a.  AijXoT  re  ipoi — and  it  is  plain,  evident  to  me. 
Schw.,  who  takes  it  intransitively,  as  also  Jelf,  § 359 ; but  the  com- 
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mon  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  it  proves  to  me,  seems  quite  as  ap- 
plicable here. 

b.  f)prr)vro — were  dependent  upon.  Cf.  i.  125,  d. 

c.  jrpoc  tuv  jroXt/i iW — before,  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 
G3S,  i.  ayvurra  kovea,  SC.  roif  IIlp<ra*f.  B. 

Ch.  LX  IX. — a.  oi  afiQi  KopivOiovy  . ...  oi  afift  Mty.  The  Cor- 
inthians, and  their  allies  stationed  close  to  them,  the  Megarians  and 
their  allies,  &c.  Jelf,  § 436,  d.  B. 

b.  lv  ovStvi  Xo yip  aTTieXovTo.  they  perished  ignobly ; so  that  there 
was  no  account  made  of  them.  So  fielen  diese  ohne  JRuhm  und  Ehre. 

Lange.  Cf.  vii.  57.  B. 

Ch.  LXX. — a.  oi  S'  ryivvovro,  On  the  Se  here,  apparently  at  first 

sight  redundant,  cf.  Jelf,  § 770,  1,  b.  A axed ovk  Iniorap. 

ruxopaytuv.  “ A disinclination  equally  strong  as  that  they  felt  to 
maritime  warfare,  was  shown  by  the  Spartans  to  the  storming  of 
walled  places,  irvpyopaxiiv : for  which  reason  they  never  in  early 
times  constructed  any  defences  of  this  kind ; and  despised  the  use 
of  machines,  by  which  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  thought 
that  man’s  strength  was  annihilated.”  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  266.  Cf. 
also  Thucyd.  i.  102,  on  the  aid  sent  for  from  the  Athenians  during 
the  siege  of  Ithome.  Cf.  also  the  sieges  of  Plataja  and  Pylos  during 
the  Bell.  Pelop. 

b.  o'iirw  fa) — then  at  last.  Cf.  ix.  63,  b. 

c.  sal  jjourov,  ry  k.  r.  X.  “ They,  the  Athenians,  were  the  first  to 
mount  the  wall,  and  forcing  away  the  wooden  defences,  opened  a 
breach  by  which  their  allies  poured  in.”  Thirlw. 

d.  vybv  rf)s  'AXtijc  ’A0?jv.  Cf.  i.  66,^. 

e.  aXvKTaZov — were  in  distress,  or  dismay.  Cf.  Horn.  II.  x.  94. 
oiiSi  poi  i/rop  fpiriSov  aXX’  aXaXvKrtjpat : sed  perturbatus  sum  ammo. 
B.  “ After  this  the  Barbarians  lost  all  hope,  courage,  and  self- 
possession,  and,  like  sheep  crowded  in  a narrow  fold,  submitted 
without  a struggle  to  the  slaughter.”  Thirlw.  Cf.  Arnold’s  Hist, 
of  Rome,  iii.  p.  142,  the  carnage  of  Cannae.  “ Then  followed  a 
butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded  equal,  except  the  slaughter  of 
the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced  it  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies, till,  when  the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of 
that  vast  multitude  no  more  than  three  thousand  men  alive  and 
unwounded ; and  these  lied  in  straggling  parties,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  and  found  a refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns.” 

f.  Aa/c.  tCiv  Ik  lirdpryc — i.  e.  of  the  genuine  Spartans,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Perioeci.  Cf.  vi.  58,  c.  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herodot. 
p.  872,  is  angry  that  only  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeatas,  and  Athenians 
are  here  mentioned ; the  two  former  of  whom  fought  with  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  latter  with  the  Thebans ; and  that  thus  the 
other  states  are  dishonoured.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  Mitford 
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that  Plattea  is  not  mentioned,  but  perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that 
they  were  such  close  allies  of  the  Athenians  that  they  fought  in 
the  same  ranks,  and  therefore  were  counted  as  Athenians.  Cf. 
Thucyd.  iii.  54,  57,  58,  and  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xvi.  pp.  349,  353. 

Ch.  LXXI. — a.  uXXip  n'tv  obStvi  k.  r.  X.  though  by  no  other  proof 
can  I confirm  it — except  that  they, charged  against  the  strongest  point 
of  the  enemy's  army  and  overcame  it.  irpo(r<(itpiadat,  to  engage  with,  to 
bear  down  upon,  cf.  ix.  49,  c.  Xiaxyc,  conversation,  talk,  cf.  i.  153,  a. 
8f  yivotro  k.  t.  A.  On  the  use  of  the  opt.  here,  with  nouns  which 
imply  speaking,  saying,  telling,  cf.  Jelf,  § 802,  obs.  1. 

Ch.  XXXI I. — a.  i\0 <Lp  Avrjp  kAXXiotoc — Cf.  Horn.  II.  ii.  673. 
TfipteC,  8f  caXAtoTOf  Avi/p  imo  'IXiov  i)\0e.  On  the  custom  of  sitting 
down  in  the  ranks  while  waiting  the  signal  to  move  forwards,  cf. 
ix.  52,  d.,  and  Euripides  Suppl.  357,  quoted  by  W.,  nap  okXoic  S' 
ijpivoc  ntfiipio  \6yovc  Kpsovri. 

Ch.  LXXIII. — a.  lie  Sigtov  Aik. — AiKtXhov  St  tuiv  iron  k.  t.  A.  So- 
phanes  of  the  borough  of  Decelea,  and  one  of  those  Decelcans  who 
formerly  performed  an  action  that  has  been  useful  to  them  for  ever 
after.  On  AtseXtijOtv  = AiKiXtwv,  cf.  Jelf,  § 481,  obs.  2.  The  genitival 
suffix  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  the  regular  inflected  genitive, 
so  ovpavoOsv,  oiQtv,  cf.  Eur.  Ion.  960.  B.  observes  that  the 
particle  St  is  added  in  an  explanatory  force,  and  one  too  of  those 
Deceleans,  or,  nay  too  he  was  of  those  Deceleans,  &c. 

b.  Kara  'EXtvyc  KoyiSijv — -for  the  recovery  of  Helen.  'ApiSvac,  cf. 

. viii.  125,  a. 

c.  roXoi  Si  Aik.  . ...  tv  Sirapry  AriXtiy  re  K.  r.  A.  This,  L.  observes, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  Deceleans  settled  in  Sparta.  anXiir/, 
exemption  from  protection  money ; cf.  i.  54,  b.  Sophanes  is  men- 
tioned in  vi.  93. 

d.  AiwXeijc  airooxeoOai.  This  is  usually  referred,  W.  observes,  to 
the  occupation  of  Decelea  by  Agis,  (cf.  Thucyd.  vii.  19,)  413  b.  c., 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  Bell.  Pelop.  This  passage  must  then  have 
been,  according  to  B.’s  theory,  added  by  Hdtus,  in  his  old  age  at 
Thurii,  cf.  i.  131,  b.,  when  he  was  (cf.  D.  p.  31)  in  his  72nd  year. 
The  circumstance  alluded  to  perhaps  occurred  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  war : W.  thinks  during  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  (431,  b.  c., 
Thucyd.  ii.  10,)  when  Archidamus,  ravaging  the  rest  of  Attica, 
possibly  spared  the  lands  of  Decelea.  To  fortify  a place  and  make 
it  a head-quarters  in  war,  differs  greatly,  W,  remarks,  from  leaving 

x it  untouched.  D.  refers  tha allusion  to  b.  c.  413. 

Ch.  LXXIV. — a.  iKtriirrovTip,  Ik  rrjc  ra£ioc  k.  t.  A.  Schw.  omits 
the  comma  after  UiritrTovric,  which  he  joins  with  Ik  rye  ral toe,  rush- 
ing (upon  him)  out  of  their,  the  Persians’,  ranks ; cf.  jrpotSaWovrtc 
in  ix.  62,  c. 

b.  tic  aairiSoQ  alii  iriptQ.  k.  r.  A.  on  his  shield,  which  was  ever  re- 
volving and  never  at  rest ; i.  e.  as  it  seems,  which  he  kept  perpetually 
whirling  round  and  never  for  an  instant  quiet.  How  this  was  ma- 
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naged,  or  what  advantage  was  to  be  gained  thereby  over  the  enemy, 
is  hard  to  understand. 

Ch.  LXXV. — O.  Trtpiicarrjfjfvtov  ‘A0t)v.  Aiy.  Cf.  vii.  144,  a.  The 
allusion  belongs  to  the  war  between  Athens  and  .Egina  shortly  be- 
fore the  Persian  War,  through  fear  of  which  they  were  induced  to 
lay  aside  the  enmity  between  them  of  which  Hdtus  often  speaks. 
Cf.  v.  82,  seqq.,  vi.  49,  seqq.,  73,  85,  seqq.,  92.  B. 

b.  Rupv,3.  rov  'Apy.  Cf.  vi.  92,  93;  and  on  avSpa  mvraiQAov,  ix. 
33,  c. 

c.  avciO.  inrb  ’Mu) vdv  k.  t.  X.  On  the  date  of  this,  cf.  v.  126,  a. 

Ch.  LXXV  I. — a.  QapuvSartos — Cf.  vii.  79.  He  commanded  the 

Colchians  and  the  Mares. 

b.  oi  fiairiXtv — Pausanias,  thoygh  not  actually  king,  but  guardian 
to  the  young  king  Pleistarchus,  his  nephew,  (cf.  ix.  10,  and  Thucyd. 
i.  132,)  was  commander-in-chief,  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
regal  authority.  Perhaps,  too,  the  mistake  was  intentional  on  the 
woman’s  part,  since  when  one  has  a favour  to  ask,  nothing  is  lost 
by  adding  a little  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  who  has  the  favour 
to  bestow. 

c.  on-iv — awe,  reverence.  Cf.  viii.  143,  c. 

d.  ’E <pop.  roiat  vaptovtn.  Referring  to  this,  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  127, 
remarks — “ In  the  field  the  king  was  followed  by  two  ephors,  who 
belonged  to  the  council  of  war;  cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  15:  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  the  chief  care  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  the  division  of  the  plunder:  those  ephors  who  remained  behind 
in  Sparta  received  the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  public 
treasury,  &c.”  Cf.  on  the  Ephors,  i.  65,  A.,  v.  39,  b.,  vi.  82,  a. 

Ch.  LXXVII. — a.  hr'  lltpyaafitvoiai.  after  all  was  finished,  afler 
the  affair  was  over.  Cf.  iv.  164,  and  Jelf,  § 634,  2,  b. 

b.  al-ioi  rt ... . £ij/u£)<t<h.  they  confessed  they  deserved  to  be  punished; 
according  to  Schw.  they  were  worthy  of,  i.  e.  they  deserved,  some  one 
should  punish  them.  “ Illud  ItyuSiem  aftae  ita  accipiendura  ac  si 

dixisset,  nempe  d£to i (rivd  sive  Havaavitjv,  sive  robe 
"EXXijvoc)  Ztipiwaai  o</*ac,  quemadmodum  v.  gr.  Gra?ce  dicitur  d£ioc 
iori  Bavficiaai  pro  OavpaaQrivai,  nempe  intelligendo  ajtof  lan  too  rov c 
dvQpwTrove  Oavpaaat  avrov. 

c.  iSuuKov — were  for  following  them.  Cf.  i.  68,/! 

d.  A aictS.  SI  ovk  iwv  k.  r.  A.  Referring  to  this,  (cf.  Thucyd.  v.  73,) 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  263,  observes — “ The  conduct  of  the  Spartans 
in  battle  denotes  a high  and  noble  disposition,  which  rejected  all 
the  extremes  of  brutal  rage : the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceased  when 
the  victory  was  completed,  and  after  the  signal  for  retreat  had 
been  given  all  hostilities  ceased.  A little  below,  ISiutav,  they 
ba?iished. 

Ch.  LXXVIII. — a.  Aapwtov  6 ITilcw,  This  “ officious  JEginetan  ” 
wTas  son,  Muller  (ASginett.  p.  126,  quoted  by  B.)  thinks,  to  the 
same  Pytheas  whose  achievements  are  spoken  of  in  vii.  181,  viii. 
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92 ; the  connexion  being  marked  by  the  extreme  hatred  in  both 
cases  displayed  against  the  Persians. 

b.  Aiyiv.  rd  jr pwra.  JEginetarum  princeps,  the  leader  of  the 
JEginetans.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 38*2,  1,  vi.  100,  c.,  and  the  commencement 
of  ASschylus’  Perste.  So  in  Latin — “ turparunt  sanguine  foede 
Ductores  Danaum  delecti,  prima  virorum.”  Lucret.  i.  80. 

c.  ipyov  inrifHpvlc  k.  t.  X.  a deed  incomparable  in  greatness  and 
brilliancy.  D.  1.  1.  p.  153.  Cf.  viii.  116,  o. 

d.  a\i  it  cat  . . . . iroigeov,  but  do  thou  also  what  remains  in  addition 
to  this ; do  what  is  left  in  addition  to  what  thou  hast  done  already. 
After  opoirjv,  a few  lines  lower  down,  supply  Hkijv,  as  in  vi.  21.  B. 

Ch.  LXXIX. — a.  iZgpac  yap  fit  inf/ov — for  having  extolled  or 
magnified  me.  Cf.  vi.  126.  B. 

b.  t at  tKtivoirri  Ik  lvi<p6oveofitv.  and  (which)  we  hate  too,  consider 
odious  even  in  them.  On  the  sentiment  expressed  in  'beta  fitv  r-oituv 
k.  r.  X.  \V.  aptly  remarks,  “ Dictum  laudabiliter ; at  quantum 
inutatus  ab  illo  Hectore  in  Thucydidis  lib.  i.  132.” 

c.  aii  fiivroi  k.  r.  X.  See  therefore  that  you  come  no  more  to  me 
with  such  counsel  and  suggestion,  and  consider  yourself  lucky  in  de- 
parting unpunished.  D.  1.  1.  p.  153.  On  the  force  of  this  apparently 
gentle  reproof,  cf.  viii.  143,  d. 

Ch.  LXXX.— <i.  art  iovra  \a\Kiiv  iijOtv,  as  if  forsooth  it  were 
brass.  Cf.  i.  59,  “ Pausanias  ordered  the  helots  to  collect  the 

whole  of  the  spoil,  that  gods  and  men  might  receive  their  due. 
Much,  as  might  be  expected,  was  concealed  by  the  serfs  intrusted 
with  this  task,  and  the  great  wealth  of  several  families  in  iEgina 
was  commonly  attributed  to  the  gains  they  made,  in  purchasing  the 
embezzled  treasures,  from  men  who  were  ignorant  of  their  value, 
so  as  even  to  sell  gold  for  brass,  and  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  any  price.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  138.  So  it  is  said,  that  the 
Swiss,  after  defeating  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  at  Granson, 
1476  a.  d.,  mistook  his  vessels  of  silver  for  pewter.  See  Philip  de 
Comines,  v.  2.  “ The  poor  Swiss  were  mightly  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  field  ; at  first  they  did  not  understand  the  value  of 
the  treasures  they  were  masters  of,  especially  the  common  soldiers. 
One  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  tents  in  the  world  was  cut 
into  a hundred  pieces.  There  were  some  of  them  that  sold  several 
dishes  and  plates  of  silver  for  about  two  sols  of  our  money,  sup- 
posing they  had  been  pewter.  His  great  diamond,  (perhaps  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Europe,)  with  a large  oriental  pearl  fixed  to 
it,  was  taken  up,  viewed,  put  up  again  into  the  case,  thrown  under 
a waggon,  taken  up  again  by  tne  same  soldier,  and  after  all  offered 
to  a priest  for  a florin,  who  bought  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  that  country,  who  returned  him  three  francs  as  a 
sufficient  reward.  They  also  took  three  very  rich  jewels  called  the 
Three  Brothers,  another  large  ruby  called  la  Hotte,  and  another 
called  the  Ball  of  Flanders,  which  were  the  fairest  and  richest  in 
the  world ; besides  a prodigious  quantity  of  other  moveables,  which 
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has  since  taught  them  what  fine  things  may  be  purchased  for 
money,  &c.” 

Ch.  LXXXI. — a.  SicaTijv  i|tXovrf£ — setting  apart  a tenth.  Cf. 
iv.  161,  b.  B.  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  but  one 
tithe  was  set  apart,  as  L.  conceives,  for  the  three  deities  together ; 
but  that  each  had  his  tenth  selected,  out  of  w'hich  his  peculiar 
offering  was  constructed.  I think,  however,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
objected  that  the  tithes  must  have  been  paid  in  an  odd  way,  if 
three  tenths  of  the  whole  spoil  made  no  more  than  the  tripod  and 
the  2 statues.  L.  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  right 

b.  6 rpiVoyf  k.  r.  X.  “ This  tripod  was  seized  and  melted  down  by 
the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  132,  Diodor.  xi. 
33,  and  Pausanias  x.  13,  § 5.  The  three-headed  brazen  serpent 
certainly  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  monument  still  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople;  though 
that  is  not  properly  a three-headed  serpent,  but  a column  of  three 
distinct  serpents  twisted  together.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia  is  described  by  Pausanias,  v.  23.  W.  That  the  three- 
headed serpent  is  the  Constantinopolitan  monument,  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  349;  “an  offering  which  out- 
lasted not  only  the  temple  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  worship 
of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  but  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and 
the  power  which  crushed  it.”  Cf.  Gibbon,  D.  and  F.  c.  xvii.  “ The 
circus,  or  hippodrome,  was  a stately  building  about  400  paces  in 
length,  and  100  in  breadth.  The  space  between  the  two  metre  or 
goals  w’as  filled  with  statues  and  obelisks ; and  we  may  still  remark 
a very  singular  fragment  of  antiquity ; the  bodies  of  three  serpents, 
twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  sup- 
ported the  golden  tripod,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was 
consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.”  In 
a note  Gibbon  adds,  that,  “the  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the 
three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen, 
that  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed 
to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of  Constantine,  and  among  these 
the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  hipprodrome  is  particularly  mentioned. 
All  the  European  travellers  w ho  have  visited  Constantinople,  from 
Buoudelmonte  to  Pococke,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost 
in  the  same  manner ; the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned 
only  by  the  injuries  which  it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Ma- 
homet the  Second  broke  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with 
a stroke  of  his  battle-axe.”  See  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Tripos,  wrhere 
it  is  figured. 

c.  wavra  Stxa — ten  of  each  kind,  ten  of  every  thing.  Cf.  i.  50,  a. 
navra  rpt^/Xta.  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Muller,  ii.  p.  Ill, 
who  remarks  that  “ in  later  times  it  appears  that  a third  of  the 
booty  fell  to  the  king.”  Hence  we  may  conclude  too,  that  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver,  though  interdicted  to  the  rest  of  the  Spartans, 
was  not  so  to  the  kings.  B. 
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Ch.  LXXXII. — a.  i/v  iroWdv  rd  pi aov,  the  difference  between 
them  was  great.  Cf.  i.  126,  oi  it  t<pae.  k.  t.  X.  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  great,  and  Eurip.  Alcest.  914,  oipot  vo\v  yap  to 
ptrrov.  W.  The  line  above,  tiri  yi\mri,for  a Joke.  J elf,  § 634,  3,  a. 

b.  3f  rotfivit ....  ovtu  tiiZvpijv  k.  r.  X. — “ who,  with  such  instru- 
ments of  luxury  at  his  command,  had  come  to  rob  the  Greeks  of 
their  scanty  store.”  Thirlw.  The  word  HZvpbc,  wretched,  sorry,  is 
Homeric;  cf.  II.  i.  417,  Odyss.  iii.  95,  &c.  B. 

Ch.  LXXXII  I. — a.  Oi/icac  xpvaov — money-chests,  S.  and  L.  D., 
boxes,  chests full  of  gold.  B.  So  also  D.  1.  1.  p.  154. 

b.  iQavt)  St  ...  . vartpov  in  tovtuv,  rwv  k.  t.  X.  This  conjecture 
of  V.,  instead  of  tiri  rovrtetv  rwv  vtspiUv,  ( among  or  in  the  case  of  these 
corpses,  when,  &c.,)  is  adopted  by  B.,  who  considers  the  other  read- 
ing and  the  sense  to  be  inexplicable — then,  afterwards,  when  the 
corpses  became  peeled  of  their  flesh,  was  seen,  viz.  what  we  are  told  of 
the  sktdl  of  one  solid  bone  without  any  suture.  Other  instances  of 
similar  conformations  of  the  skull,  and  of  the  teeth,  such  as  Pyrrhus 
is  said  to  have  had,  may  be  found  in  L.’s  note  on  this  passage. 

Ch.  LXXXIV. — a.  lyti  it  nva  tpfiriy  sat  A.  but  the  report  goes 
that  Dionysophanes  buried  Mardonius.  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.  and  v.  66, 
beircp  \6yov  i\ti,  quoted  by  B. 

Ch.  LXXXV. — a.  ivSa  p lv  robe  I pevac  iOaxftav,  “They,  the  Spar- 
tans, raised  three  barrows  over  their  dead:  one  for  the  officers, 
among  whom  we  read  the  name  of  Amompharetus ; the  rest  of  the 
Spartans  were  buried  under  another,  and  the  helots  under  a third : 
similar  barrows  marked  the  common  graves  in  which  the  other 
cities  collected  their  slain.”  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  350.  V.’s  con- 
jecture of  Ipivac  or  tipi  vac  for  tpiap  is  adopted  by  all  the  comment- 
ators. Thirlw.  further  observes  in  a note  that  “ this,”  viz.  that  the 
officers  are  intended,  “ seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  our  author,  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  tipivtc  for  ip tip,  which  manifestly  cannot  stand. 
But  in  this  case  the  term  i’pi)v,  or  tiprjv,  is  here  employed  in  a very 
different  sense  from  that  described  by  Plut.  Lyc.  17,  where  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  words  ovrop  b tipr/v  ip\t i rdv  virortraypivuv  iv 
rale  refer,  not  as  Manso,  Sparta  i.  p.  344,  understood  them, 

to  real  battles,  but  to  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  If  Iptvtp  is  the 
true  reading,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  tipijv  was  the  name 
given,  not  to  all  the  youths  past  twenty,  but  only  to  those  who 
commanded  the  rest.  This  might  be  a regular  step  to  rank  in  the 
army.  But  all  this  is  very  uncertain,  and  there  seems  to  be  less 
difficulty  in  the  conjecture  tmrtic”  It  is  well  known  that  at  Sparta 
the  young  man  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty  was  called  pt\- 
Xtipriv,  and  at  twenty  began  to  be  called  tipijv,  and  that  from  both 
these  periods  he  exercised  a direct  influence  over  his  juniors  in 
their  several  classes.  H.  P.  A.  § 26.  “ The  term  tpavtc  is  explained 
by  Hesychius  as  apyovrip,  iiuiKom-tp,  and  tipijvd&i,  to  mean  k parti, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  Amom- 
pharetus, Callicrates,  &c.,  the  ipivip  in  Herod,  ix.  85,  were  cer- 
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tainlv  not  youths,  but  commanders : particularly  Amompharetus 
was  lochagus  of  the  Pitanatan  lochus.”  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  315, 
note.  So  also  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Eipr/v. 

b.  ry  avtarol — at  their  absence  from  the  battle.  Cf.  i.  85,  b. 

“ Many  had  lost  no  lives,  or  only  in  the  skirmishes  that  preceded 
the  decisive  conflict.  Yet,  as  the  absence  of  their  troops  from  the 
battle  was  involuntary,  as  all  had  borne  a part  in  the  danger,  in  the 
toil,  in  the  purpose,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a few  to  effect,  they 
cannot  justly  be  charged  with  vanity  or  falsehood,  if,  as  Hdtus  as- 
serts, they  raised  some  cenotaphs  by  the  side  of  the  sepulchres  of 
their  more  fortunate  allies.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  The  battle  of  Platma 
was  fought,  according  to  the  Oxfd.  Chron.  Tables,  Sept.  25,  479  b. 

C.  According  to  others,  Sept.  22. 

c.  npo^Hvov — Cf.  viii.  136,  e.,  and  vi.  57,  e. 

Ch.  LXXXVI. — a.  TifiriyeviSyv — Cf.  ix.  36.  ’ Arrayivov.  Cf.  ix. 
15.  apxijysrai,  i.  q.  ap^ovnc — ava  irpwrovy,  inter  primos  s . principes. 
Cf.  Viger,  p.  575.  B. 

b.  oi >t<ii  fit) — Cf.  ix.  63,  b. 

Ch.  LXXXVII. — a.  7rXfui  pi)  ava-ir\r)tjy,  (sc.  Kara,)  from  ava- 
iripnAypi.  Cf.  v.  4,  vi.  12.  Schw.  let  not  the  land  of  Boeotia  Jill  up 
the  measure  of,  continue  to  suffer , more  evils  on  our  account. 

b.  irpooxnpa — a pretext ; cf.  iv.  167,  b.  B.  if  their  real  intention 
is  to  extort  money  under  the  pretext  of  demanding  that  tee  be  given  up, 
let  us  give  it  them  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  ; for  with  the  state , 
too,  did  we  take  part  with  the  Medes,  and  not  by  ourselves  alone. 

Ch.  LXXXVIII. — a.  iraifiaQ  n vfi  ilv.  ytraiTiovy.  Cf.  Cicero,  N. 

D.  iii.  38.  “ Ferret  ne  civitas  ulla  latorem  istius  modi  legis,  ut 
condemnaretur  filius  aut  nepos,  si  pater  aut  avus  deliquisset.”  W. 
Cf.  also  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  and  Ezek.  xviii.  20,  quoted  by  L.  “The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son,”  &c. 

b.  b fit,  i>e  irapiAa&t  k.  t.  X.  “ But  Pausanias  foreseeing  this 
danger,  frustrated  their  hopes  by  an  arbitrary  step,  the  first  indica- 
tion that  appears  of  his  imperious  character:  ne  dismissed  the 
forces  of  his  allies,  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  Corinth,  where  he 
put  them  to  death,  it  seems,  without  any  form  of  trial.”  Thirlw.  in  l. 

Ch.  LXXXIX. — a.  6 Kara  nofiay  r.  r.  X. — who  is  following  hard 
after  me,  and  may  soon  be  expected.  Cf.  v.  98,  a. 

b.  ov  yap  ....  iy  xpovov  ....  psrapiArpru — for  you  shall  never  here- 
after have  to  regret  doing  so  ; i.  e.  you  shall  have  cause  hereafter  to 
rejoice  that  you  did  so.  ty  xpovov,  in  poster  urn.  Cf.  iii.  72,  b. 

c.  tt)v  pteoy.  rapv.  rijy  bfiov — taking  the  shortest  cut  by  the  inland 
country  ; striking  through  the  interior,  S.  and  L.  D.,  or,  perhaps, 
simply,  taking  his  road  through  the  inland  country.  B. 

d.  Atpip  ovaravray — worn  out  with,  having  struggled  (in  vain) 
against,  hunger.  Cf.  vii.  170,  c.  “ It  seems  that  Alexander  of 
Macedon  also  fell  upon  his  allies  in  their  retreat,  and  that  he  was 
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rewarded  either  for  this  or  his  former  services  by  the  Athenian 
franchise.”  Thirlw.  in.  1. 

Ch.  XC — a.  Tijc  Si  aiirfjg  hpi p.  Cf.  ix.  85,  b.  Mycale,  a citv 
and  promontory  of  Ionia,  opposite  the  island  Samos,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a strait  not  quite  a mile  in  width.  Cf.  also  i. 
148,  vi.  16,  vii.  80.  Mt  Mycale,  C.  S.  Maria,  (Smith’s  C.  D.,  cf. 
Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  c.  19,  p.  474,)  is  no  more  than  a continuation 
of  Mt  Messogis,  Kestaneh,  a chain  that  runs  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maeander.  B. 

b.  ixtiStj  yap  iv  ry  ArjXip  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  viii.  130 — 132.  Schw. 

C.  rvpdvvov  Qtopya.  ....  rov  Kariar.  ic.  r.  X.  Cf.  viii.  85.  V. 

Ch.  XCI. — a.  Oy  Si  woXX.  r;v  \t aaop. — when  he  was  urgent  in  his 
entreaties.  Cf.  i.  98,  a. 

b.  tin  icXySovos  «r.  r.  X.  Cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 632,  6,  on  the  com- 
bination in  one  proposition  of  two  modes  of  construction  which 
are  in  sense  the  same. 

c.  Air opai  k.  r.  X.,  I accept  the  omen,  to  wit,  the  name  Hegistratus, 
i.  e.  leader  of  an  army.  A similar  presage  occurred  to  Augustus  at 
Actium : a man  called  Eutyches,  fortunate,  drove  an  ass  named 
Nicon,  victory,  past  the  army.  From  the  same  superstition  the 
ancients,  when  commencing  any  affair  of  importance,  took  par- 
ticular care  to  choose  those  as  their  attendants,  who  had  lucky 
names.  Cf.  Tacitus,  Histor.  iv.  53,  on  Vespasian’s  conduct  when 
undertaking  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol.  W.  Cf.  also  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Divinatio. 

Ch.  XCII. — a.  rat  to  ipyov  xpooijye.  sermoni  rem  ipsam  adjecit.  s. 
rein  ipsam  preestitit.  Schw.,  proceeded  to  carry  the  thing  into  effect. 
to  ipyov  rrpoijyf,  intransitive,  the  business  proceeded.  Cf.  S.  and 
L.  D. 

b.  UaXKupiovro,  sacrificed  with  favourable  omens,  sacrificed  and 
found  the  omens  propitious.  Cf.  vii.  134,  b. 

c.  'AiroWuiv.  rijc  *v  ‘lov.  KoXmp.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
towns  of  the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  10  altogether,  cf. 
Apollonia,  Smith’s  C.  D.  The  one  here  meant  is  PoUina,  in 
Illyria,  on  the  Aous,  the  Viosa.  It  was  a settlement  of  Corinth. 
Cf.  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  p.  162. 

Ch.  XCIII. — a.  Ipd  »)Xi'ov  xpS^ara,  cattle  sacred  to  the  Sun.  B. 
confines  the  sense  of  xp6/3ara  here  to  oxen,  from  a comparison  of 
i.  133,  note  c.,  and  ii.  41 ; as  Hdtus  would  probably  have  written 
tA  \txrd  rwv  xpofiarwv,  had  he  intended  sheep  and  goats ; he  adds 
also  that  oxen  had  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  to  which 
also,  as  having  committed  some  offence  against  that  deity,  the 
punishment  of  Evenius  maybe  supposed  to  refer.  To  me  B.’s  view 
seems  erroneous : it  is  not  likely  that  60  oxen  would  have  been 
slain  by  wolves  while  he  slept ; nor  can  one  imagine  how  he 
could  suppose  it  possible  to  replace  so  many  oxen  without  being 
noticed.  Again,  is  ovre  xpofiara  afi  inert  to  be  confined  to 
oxen? 
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b.  KaTaKoi/tfiaavTOQ  rrjv  fvX.  having  slept  out  his  watch,  having  slept 
his  watch  through.  Cf.  viii.  134,  c. 

c.  il\t  c<yv — h°c  ipsum  (ovium  necem)  clam  s.  tacite  tenuit  Schw. 

d.  oiire  Trpofiard  mf*  irucrt  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  iii.  65,  the  imprecation  of 
Cambyses.  B. 

e.  npispavra  Si  k.  t.  X.  and  it  was  foreshown  or  explained  to  them. 
On  v-paipr/Tac,  cf.  viii.  36,  b. 

f.  avroi  yap  k.  t.  X.  for  they  (the  gods)  had  stirred  up  the  wolves — 
had  set  the  wolves  upon  them.  “ Loquuntur  prophet®  sed  uterque 
dei  nomine  cujus  propheta  est,  avroi  igitur  intelliguntur  Jupiter 
Dodonteus  et  Apollo  Delphicus.”  Schw. 

g.  Somv  Toutvrriv  r»Jv  k.  r.  X.  such  a present  as  many  men  would 
pronounce  him  happy  for  having. 

Ch.  XCIV. — a.  anopp.  iron) <t.  Cf.  ix.  45,  a. ; and  on  virayovrif, 
viii.  106,  c.  On  xarifiaivov  avXXvir.  i.  90,  d. 

b.  Siio  /cXrjpovc  k.  t.  X.  Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  bk.  iii.  c.  9,  p.  162,  (quoted 
by  B.,)  referring  to  this  passage,  observes,  “ Apollonia  kept  the 
nearest  to  the  original  colonial  constitution,  upon  which  its  fame 
for  justice  is  probably  founded.  The  government  remained  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  families  and  descendants  of 
the  first  colonists,  to  whom  the  large  estates  doubtless  belonged.” 

c.  (pipvTov  pavriKtjv — a divinely  implanted  (or  inborn,  innate ) spirit 
of  divination.  Cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  xxii.  348,  9ibe  Si  poi  lv  ipptaiv  oipac 
Jlavroiac  ivitpvatv.  Wess. 

Ch.  XCV. — a.  imfiaT.  rov  Evt/v.  obvoparop,  usurping,  assuming, 
the  name  of  JEvenius.  Cf.  iii.  63,  «.,  67- 

b.  tZiXapfiavt  tiri  rriv  EXX.  k.t.X.  he  contracted  to  do  work,  viz. 
divination.  S.  and  L.  D.  Lit.  he  took  it  in  from  others  to  do,  as 
we  say,  “to  take  in  needlework,”  and  the  like,  firl  n/v  'EXX. 
is,  simply,  over  Greece. 

Ch.  XCVI.— a.  wf  UaXXiipi)tn,  when  the  sacrifices  proved  pro- 
pitious. Cf.  vii.  134,  b. 

b.  to  HpaTov — Cf.  iii.  60,  c. 

c.  ov  ycip  S>v  kSoK.  bp.  ilvai.  The  force  of  the  particle  C>v  in  this 
sentence  is  to  express  that  something  may  be  clearly  inferred  from 
the  preceding  circumstances.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 625. 

d.  virb  rbv  iril^bv  arparov — under  the  shelter  of  their  land  forces. 
On  Tigranes,  cf.  vii.  62,  ix.  102.  B. 

e.  Kpr)<r<fivytTov.  Cf.  v.  124,  b. 

Ch.  XCvII. — a.  Taiawa — The  Gseson,  near  Mycale,  is  men- 
tioned in  Atheneeus,  vi.  p.  311.  The  Scolopois  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author,  but  it  appears,  by  this  passage,  to  have  joined 
the  Gffison,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Schw. 

b.  NitXup  np  KoS.  Cf.  i.  142,  b.,  and  v.  65,  e.  Similar  Ionic 
forms  to  ktiotvc  are  found  principally  in  Callimachus,  who  uses 
apiraKTvc,  Suoktv q,  ytXaarbc,  paarve,  aXijTVQ,  oiertvrug.  In  v.  6,  oc- 
curs Xijtorvc,  and  in  Hesychius,  tppaorvQi  airoSaorvc,  &c.  B. 

c.  ■KapidKtvuSaro.  3rd  pers.  plur.  plusquam  perf.  pass.  Ionic  for 
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iraptoKivaopivoi  rjeav  from  irapaeicivaZtt.  It  occurs  also  in  ix.  100. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 197,  4,  and  218,  obs.  10.  Cf.  on  xoXiopKrfaopivoi,  about  to 
be  besieged,  or  attacked,  v.  35,  b.  ImXtyoptvoi,  reflecting,  thinking 
upon.  B.  Cf.  v.  30,  b. 

Ch.  XCVIII. — a.  airofiaQpag  — landing-planks,  gangways,  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  (cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  12,  where  Brasidas  ixwpu 
liri  rijv  diroj3d8pav,  when  intending  to  land,)  and  for  boarding  an 
enemy.  A similar  machine,  invented  by  the  Romans  to  enable 
them  to  board  the  Carthaginian  vessels,  before  the  sea-fight  of 
Myte,  260  b.  c.,  is  spoken  of  in  Arnold’s  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  575. 
“ For  this  purpose,  viz.  to  decide  the  battle  by  boarding,  they  con- 
trived in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a long  draw-bridge,  36  feet 
long  by  4 wide,  with  a low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  bridge 
was  attached  by  a hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a mast  24  feet  high, 
erected  on  the  ship’s  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so 
that  the  bridge  not  only  played  freely  all  round  the  mast,  but  could 
be  drawm  up  so  as  to  lie  close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of 
it  being  hoisted  by  a rope  passing  through  a block  at  the  mast- 
head. Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy’s  ship,  on 
whatever  quarter  she  approached ; and  as  a ship’s  beak  was  com- 
monly her  only  weapon,  an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to 
her  broadside  or  her  stern,  as  if  she  was  there  defenceless.  When 
the  bridge  fell,  a strong  iron  spike  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  it  wras 
driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy’s  ship,  and  held  it  fast ; and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files, 
rushed  along  it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the 
enemy,  their  large  shields  and  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together 
completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  the  enemy’s  missiles,  while 
the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them,  and  so 
covered  the  bridge  lengthways.”  See  also  the  plate  in  Smith’s 
D.  of  A.,  Pons.  , 

b.  vijai  &vt\KvopkvuQ — Cf.  vii.  59,  where  the  ships  of  Xerxes  are 
drawn  up  on  the  shore  of  D'oriscus  to  be  careened.  napaiciKpipevov 
k.  t.  \.  drawn  up  (in  battle-array)  along  the  shore.  Cf.  viii.  70,  a. 

c.  viro  Ktipvnoc — by  proclamation  of  a herald,  or,  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  rov  ewOtiparot,  the  watchword.  On  the  similar  device  of 
Themistocles  at  Artemisium,  cf.  viii.  22. 

d.  djriorouf  to in  "EAA.  mistrustfid  of  or  towards  the  Greeks.  Cf. 
i.  8,  c.  Perhaps  also  in  an  active  sense  in  iEschyL  Agam.  413, 
antaroQ  atpipivav  iSiiv,  ? distrusting  that  he  sees  her  gone  ; cf.  Lin- 
wood’s  Lex.  So  in  Thucydides  dxpatroQ,  not  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose : and  in  Sophocles  altperoQ,  deXavaroQ,  &c.  &c. 

Ch.  XCIX. — a.  ravra  viroBtfitvov,  when  he  had  given  this  sug- 
gestion, viz.  to  the  Ionians.  B. 

b.  virovorjoavTic  . ...  rd  'EXX.  tppov rd  orrXa.  suspecting  that 

the  Samians  held  the  same  sentiments  as  the  Greeks,  i.  e.  took  the 
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Greek  side,  they  deprive  them  of  their  arms.  Cf.  rd  'EXX171 w <j>pov. 
vii.  102,  c.,  quoted  by  B.  So  rd  lltpoeuv  fpovietv. 

c.  \vaaptvoi.  having  ransomed.  On  the  common  rate  of  ransom 
among  the  Greeks,  cf.  v.  77,  c.  On  SijOtv,  as  they  pretended,  cf. 
i.  59,  i. 

d.  rdiai  ra!  KartloKtov  k.  r.  X. — agdinst  whom  they  entertained  the 
idea  that  they  would  attempt  some  revolutionary  movement,  roiat,  dat. 
incommodi.  The  verb  KaraSoKilv  in  other  passages  of  Hdtus  (as  in 
i.  22,  79,  111,  iii.  27.  vi.  16,  viii.  69,  ix.  57,  collected  by  B.)  when 
put  absolutely,  or  with  an  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  with  an  ac- 
cusative only,  has  nearly  the  same  force  as  the  simple  verb  Sokov, 
existimare.  Here  the  card  adds  its  force,  so  that  the  verb  signifies 
to  form  an  opinion  against  one,  i.  e.  to  condemn,  or,  at  least,  to  suspect. 
When  thus  used  it  might  seem  to  require  a genitive  case;  but 
HdtUS,  instead  of  KaraytXav  rivbp  and  KaraKpivtiv  rivbp,  says  K ara- 
yiXav  rivi,  iii.  37,  38,  &c. ; and  KaraKpivtiv  tivi,  vii.  146.  So  here 
KaraSoKtiv  nvi.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 629,  obs.  vto\g'ov  wouTv,  to  make  a disturb- 
ance, to  attempt  an  insurrection  or  a revolutionary  movement,  occurs 
also,  as  B.  notes,  in  iv.  201,  and  ix.  104.  So  vioxpovv  in  v.  19. 

e.  avvupap.  rd  ytppa  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  ix.  61,  C. 

Ch.  C. — a.  rrapeaKivdSaro — Cf.  ix.  97,  c. 

b.  y Si  fhpn  k.  r.  X.  Long  (Summary  of  Hdtus,  p.  129)  observes 
that  the  exact  meaning  of  <pgp ij,  and  tne  synonymous  term  kXijJwv 
in  the  following  ch.,  may  be  doubtful.  He  appears  inclined  to 
take  it  of  “ a supernatural  voice.”  See  S.  and  L.  D.,  ftipn-  By  B., 
Thirlw.,  &c.,  it  is  understood  of  “ a rumour  or  report.”  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Diodorus  Sic.  xi.  35,  and  by  Polyaenus,  Stratagem,  i.  33, 
with  more  probability,  that  the  report  of  the  victory  at  Platma  was 
purposely  spread  by  Leotychides,  who  really  could  not  have  known 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  animating  his  troops.  V.  The  contrary 
opinion,  viz.  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  narration  of 
Hdtus,  is  held  by  B.  Cf.  Thirlw.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  358. 

c . rfic  avrijc  > i peptic  <jvpiwrTovot)c — In  this  sentence  if  the  word 
aortic  were  omitted,  the  sense,  viz.  the  day  {of  the  tiro  battles ) coin- 
ciding, would  be  quite  clear;  yet  it  is  better  to  retain  aurijc,  the  same 
dag  {of  the  two  engagements ) coinciding,  i.  e.  the  two  engagements 
falling  out  on  the  same  day,  than  with  W.  to  alter  the  text  to  rtjc 
avrrjc  iiptpgc,  irvpwiwrovrOQ  rov  ....  rpwparoc . Schw. 

Ch.  Cl. — a.  trap'  avrb  rb  drjp.  Cf.  ix.  57,  62.  B. 

b.  bpQOic  <r<pi  t)  o pp  t)  avv.  i\9ovaa.  the  rumour  that  came  to  them 
turned  out  correctly,  i.  e.  to  be  true.  Rede  iis  acciditfama  adveniens, 
s.  recte  iis  fama  enunciavit.  B. 

c.  pgvoc  rt  rov  avrov,  On  the  3rd  day  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
mion,  according  to  Plutarch,  Life  of  Camillus,  c.  xix.  W.  Cf.  also 
ix.  85,  b.  wtpi  StiXrjv,  in  the  line  above,  in  the  afternoon  : (P apret 
midi.  L.)  Cf.  S.  and  L.  D.,  AelXij.  It  occurs  also  in  ii.  173,  vii. 
223,  viii.  9.  B. 
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d.  urj  irepi  Map.  irraltry  >/  'EXAac.  lest  Mardoniut  should  prove  a 
stumbling-block  to  Greece,  i.  e.  lest  Greece  should  meet  a disaster  at 
the  hands  of  Mardonius.  Cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  33,  tav  irtpi  mpiaiv  avroig 
ra  irXdw  xraiwotv,  even  if  they  should  miscarry  mostly  through  their 
own  blunders  ; and  in  Thucyd.  i.  69,  ntpi  at  rip  ....  apaXivra,  ruined 
by  his  own  fault,  t)  icXylwv,  cf.  preceding  ch.  note  b. 

Ch.  C 1 1 . — a.  rotai  7r pooixiai  k.  t.  A.  with  those  who  were  drawn  up 
next  them : to  wit,  the  troops  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Troezen,  see 
infra  in  this  same  ch.,  composing  about  half  of  the  army.  Thirlw. 
in  /.  The  Athenians  were  under  the  command  of  Xanthippus,  s. 
of  Ariphron. 

b.  In  xui  It)  iyaxovro.  In  this  sentence  Schw.,  B.,  and  others  are 
agreed  that  instead  of  in  we  should  read  ybq,  or  entirely  omit  it,  as 
having  crept  into  the  text  from  the  preceding  irlpip. 

c.  ot/liv  iXauaov  ilx <>v — had  none  the  worst  of  it,  were  not  inferior. 
Cf.  ix.  70,  nXiov  tlx°r,  had  the  best  of  it.  ipyov  ei^ovro,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  in  hand,  or,  applied  themselves  to  the  combat.  Cf. 
also  viii.  11,  and  ii.  121,  § 1.  B. 

d.  ear  6Xtyovg  yivopivoi,  cf.  viii.  1 13,  C.  rotai  alti  ....  iirirt- 
nrovai,  with  those  who  in  succession  kept  rushing  in.  Cf.  rob  aid 
l3aa.  ii..98,  a. 

e.  'Apravvrii  xai  ’lOapirpijg,  Cf.  viii.  130.  On  Mardontes,  cf.  vii. 
80,  viii.  130.  On  Tigranes,  vii.  62,  ix.  96.  B. 

Ch.  CIII.- — a.  rd  Xonra  avvbuxdpilov.  assisted  in  finishing  what 
renuiined.  “ The  arrival  of  the  Spartans  decided  the  conflict,  and 
put  them  to  a total  rout.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  359.  anai- 
paioii pivot  ra  ojrAa,  having  been  deprived  of  their  arms.  Cf.  ix.  99,  b. 

b.  wg  dlov  ....  irtpaXela  rijv  paxyv — as  soon  as  ever  they  first  saw 
the  battle  becoming  inclined  to  one  side,  &c.  So  Thirlw.  “ as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  battle  begin  to  turn.”  S.  and  L.  D.  renders  ir.  pa\>i 
here  anceps  pugna,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  hit  the  meaning, 
as  I infer  from  the  introduction  of  yivopivpv,  and  from  the  general 
notion  the  sentence  seems  to  convey ; that  they  waited  to  see  how 
the  battle  would  go,  and  when  they  saw  the  victory  inclining  to 
the  Greeks,  then  they  interfered.  Cf.  iEschyl.  Persoe,  950,  quoted 
by  W.,  ’hl>vwv  vaiuppaeroQ  ’Apijf  f'rjpaXio}c  e.  r.  X. 

Ch.  CIV. — a.  irpoairiraKro ....  Iltp.  rag  ctodovg — Instead  of  under- 
standing, as  W.  suggests,  s-pdc  before  rwv  lUpaiwv,  or  else  consider- 
ing that  the  genitive  depends  upon  the  preposition  in  composition, 
Scnw.  connects  rag  Ctoiovg  rwv  II.  the  passes  of  the  Persians,  the 
passes  by  which  the  Persians  could  retreat. 

b.  n vioxpbv  TTotioitv.  Cf.  ix.  99,  d. 

c.  aXXag  rt  learriyiopivoi  a<l>i  k.t.X.  “The  Milesians,  instead  of 
guiding  them  to  the  summit,  led  them  into  tracks  which  brought 
them  upon  the  enemy,  and  themselves  joined  in  destroying  them.” 
Thirlw.  in  l. 

d.  ri)  hvrtpov  Iwvtt]  ....  aniart].  Cf.  on  the  date  &C.,  i.  92,  a. 

Ch.  CV. — a.  vayspanov  iira<rKi)aag — who  practised  the  pancratium, 
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signifying  that  he  cultivated  it  successfully.  The  pancratium  united 
both  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  was  one  of  the  neavy  gymnastics. 
See  Smith’s  D.  of  A.,  Pancratium. 

b.  Kapvariotm,  Cf.  viii.  112,  b.  Vipatmp,  cf.  viii.  7,  a.  This  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Carystians  appears  to  be  that  spoken 
of  by  Thucydides,  i.  98,  just  before  the  revolt  of  Naxos  and  after 
the  reduction  of  Scyros ; and  therefore,  probably,  in  467  b.  c.  B. 
If  this  idea  be  correct,  and  iiorepov  rovnuv,  too,  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  this  war  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  Persian,  it  falls 
of  course  after  the  date  when  Hdtus’  narrative  breaks  off;  and 
would  be,  in  the  theory  of  those  who  maintain  Hdtus’  Olympic 
recitation,  one  of  the  passages  added  after  the  body  of  his  work 
was  completed.  For  a fist  of  the  allusions  to  events  after  the  taking 
of  Sestos,  478  b.  c.,  cf.  i.  130,  6.  It  is  not  noticed  in  D.’s  Chronol. 
Table,  p.  28,  seqq.,  nor  by  Long  in  the  Table  annexed  to  his 
Summary. 

Ch.  CVI. — a.  Kanpyaaavro — made  an  end  of,  slew.  Cf.  i.  24. 
viriS.  liwrbv  KanpydtrarrOai,  he  promised  he  would  make  away  with 
himself,  and  so  v.  20,  SupydZioQai.  B. 

b.  iripi  avatrrdatoc  rij(  luivitjc,  about  removing  the  inhabitants  from 
Ionia,  viz.  into  some  other  country,  such  as  Greece,  where  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  Persians,  and  there  assigning  them  lands. 
So  below ; ovk  iS6s.it  ’Iom'tjv  yivioBai  dvdorarov,  non  placuit  lonue 
sedes  relinquere,  incolis  in  aliam  terram  translatis,  patrice  solo  motis. 
Schw.  Lex.,  quoted  by  B.  Hdtus  is  not  here  speaking  of  a violent 
removal  from  one’s  native  country,  ( dvaawdorovc  irouiv,  cf.  iv.  204, 
and  ii.  104,  a.,)  but  of  a voluntary  transmigration.  Cf.  vii.  118. 
But  ra  iyrropia  i^avaorgaavraQ  is  to  be  understood  of  a violent  seizure, 
and  transplantation  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  maritime  towns  which 
had  sided  with  the  Persians.  Cf.  i.  155,  vii.  170.  The  remark 
of  Blomfield,  Glossary,  2Esch.  Persae,  42,  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Persian  forces  .ffischylus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Ionians,  from  an  unwillingness  to  cast  blame  upon  those  who 
were  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  towards  whom  they  were 
well  disposed.  B.  fay — rtjc  ’EXXaior.  Gen.  of  Position.  Cf.  ii. 
43,  a.,  and  Jelf,  § 52 7. 

C.  'luviov  irpoKarijaOai,  Ion.  for  irposaffijeOat  from  irposaffg/tai,  pro- 
perly perfect  of  irposaQiZopai,  to  defend  or  protect  the  Ionians.  Cf. 
Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 575,  and  viii.  36.  A few  lines  below,  "Iwvac  ovfipigv 
. . . . diraWdiitv,  they  had  no  expectation  that  the  Ionians  would  get 
off  with  impunity  from  the  Persians. 

d.  IltXoirovvyotwv  ....  roicu  iv  riXii  iovai — to  those  in  office  among 
the  Peloponnesians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders.  Cf.  iii.  18,  b. 

e.  ovSi  TliXoirowgeioiai ....  (iovXtvi iv.  Instead  of  the  dative, 
Schw.  conjectures  the  accus.  ntXoirow»j<ri'otic : others  would  under- 
stand aiiv,  nor  that  they  ( the  Athenians)  should  deliberate  with  the 
Peloponnesians  ; or,  Iv,  coram  Peloponnesiis.  It  is  better  with  B. 
to  understand  from  the  foregoing  sentence,  yivtoQai  before  ritXoirov- 
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vyaiovn,  nor  that  it  should  fall  or  he  permitted  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
&c. ; or  else  supply  lovvai,  the  Athenians  did  not  think  it  right  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  Peloponnesians  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  colonies. 

f.  avTiTiivvvruiv  SI  rovritov  k.  t.  A.  “ Their  allies  readily  dropped 
the  scheme,  which  perhaps  they  had  scarcely  meditated  in  earnest, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  continental  Ionians  should  be  left  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  Persians,  but  that  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Samos,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  should  be 
solemnly  admitted  into  the  Greek  confederacy,  and  should  bind 
themselves  never  to  abandon  it.”  Thirlw.  in  l.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  359. 
Ch.  CV1I. — a.  Maui'iTTijc,  Cf.  vii.  82.  Pott.  Etymolog.  Forsch. 

E.  36,  considers  Masista  in  the  Zendic  tongue  equivalent  to  fuyi<rrot  t 
ence  the  Greeks  naturally  called  tlaaiarwt,  Macjortof,  ix.  20 ; the 
word  being  a superlative,  like  <t<Ai'<moc,  ix.  97,  and  other 

appellatives  of  the  same  kind,  Maximus,  Maximinus,  Maximianus. 
This  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  stature  of  the  Persian  in  ix.  25.  B. 

b.  rotavra  arpaTijyi)eavra,for  having  played  the  commander  in  such 
a fashion,  viz.  so  ill.  On  paeiXtoc  ohcov,  cf.  v.  31,  a. 

c.  Stvvoc  y'ty laroq  Ian. — is  the  greatest  reproach.  Cf.  Soph.  Ajax, 
243,  Kata  ItwaZuv  phpaff  *•  r.  A.  This  last  affront,  as  the  Persians 
considered  it,  is  also  alluded  to  in  ix.  20.  Cf.  Virg.  Ain.  ix.  617, 
“ 0 vere  Phrygian  neque  enim  Phryges.”  W. 

d.  apiraZa  piaov,  seizes  him  round  the  waist.  Cf.  Terence,  Adelphi. 
iii.  2, 18,  “sublimem  medium  arriperem,et  capite  pronum  in  terram 
statuerem,”  and  Aristoph.  Eq.  1359,  'Apac  ptreiopov  tie  rd  /3 apaOpov 
iyfidKto.  V. 

e.  k ai  Sia  rovro  ....  >/pft  KiA.  &Sjiroc  /3a<riAqof.  Instances  of 
similar  gifts  occur  in  vi.  41,  a.,  cf.  vii.  104,  d.,  where  see  refs  to  H. 
See  particularly  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  267,  seqq.  See  also  viii.  85,  c.  on 
the  Euergeta;  of  the  Persians. 

Ch.  CVIII.— a.  npa — rij c yvvauctiQ,  cf.  Jelf,  § 498.  Causal  Gen. 
<i>£  St  oi ...  . Kartpyaadijvai,  when  she  could  not  be  overcome  by  his 
messages  nr  persuasions.  Before  llvvaro  sub.  y yvvi )■  oi  irpoirepirovn 
refer  to  Xerxes,  irponipiruv,  to  send  persons  to  solicit  a woman’s 
affection.  So  irpoatviysiiv  \6yovt  by  Xenophon,  and  rrupav  by  Lucian, 
Valck.  and  B.  On  the  story  that  follows,  see  the  remarks  m H.’s 
Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  256,  seqq.,  on  the  economy  of  the  Royal  Harem,  and 
cf.  what  is  thence  quoted  in  vii.  3,  c. 

b.  irpopgOtoptvoc  ....  rijv  yuvaisa  k.  t.  A.,  out  of  respect  to  his 
brother  Masistes ; and  this  same  thing  (viz.  the  knowledge  that 
Xerxes  had  this  feeling)  influenced  the  lady  also  ; for  she  was  well 
aware  that  she  would  not  meet  with  violence.  Ct.  Jelf,  § 681,  6. 
Participle  as  the  completion  of  the  verbal  notion.  The  Bom.  participle 
is  sometimes  found  with  future  notions  where  we  should  use  the 
infinitive,  when  the  future  may  be  paraphrased  by  pi\\u>,  and  ex- 
presses the  present  fact  or  certainty  that  something  is  about  to 
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happen.  Hence  the  participle  refers  to  some  present  conviction 
or  intention  with  regard  to  something  future. 

c.  Ipyoptvoc  tuv  aXXttiv,  shut  out  from  all  other  methods  of  proce- 
dure, B.  or  refraining  from,  giving  over  every  other  means.  Schw. 
irpijotm,  he  plans,  endeavours  to  bring  about.  Aaptip.  Hat.  Commodi. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 598. 

d.  Iq  EoCcra.  Cf.  iii.  68,  b. 

e.  oyayiro  ....  rrjv  yveatta,  he  brought  the  lady  into  his  men  palace, 
for,  i.  e.  as  a wife  for,  Darius ; cf.  i.  34,  ayerai  pkv  rip  iraili  yvva'ma, 
brings  into  the  house  a wife  for  his  son,  in  reference  to  the  father 
contracting  an  alliance  for  the  son  and  bringing  the  lady  home  to 
the  paternal  mansion,  whence  the  newly-married  couple  would 
afterwards  remove.  So  i.  69,  ywabca  ....  aytoGai  ra  oucia,  and 
in  iv.  78.  In  the  next  line  hapuipapivoi,  changing,  altering.  Iriiyyavt, 
got  possession  cf. 

Ch.  CIX. — a.  *A/nj<rrpij  ij  Eepltui  yi’vy,  Prideaux,  Conn.  sub.  an. 
4 77  b.  c.,  after  recounting  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing chapters,  says,  “ and  in  relating  of  this  I have  been  the 
more  particular,  because  several,  viz.  Scaliger  and  his  followers, 
having  been  of  opinion,  by  reason  of  the  similitude  that  is  between 
the  names  of  Hamestris  and  Esther,  that  Xerxes  was  the  Ahasuerus 
and  Hamestris  the  Esther  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  may  from 
hence  (that  is,  from  a recital  of  her  cruelties)  appear,  how  im- 
possible it  is  that  a woman  of  so  vile  and  abominable  a cha- 
racter as  Hamestris  was,  could  ever  have  been  that  queen  of 
Persia,  who,  by  the  name  of  Esther,  is  so  renowned  in  holy  writ,” 
&c.  Further  on,  sub.  aw.  465  b.  c.,  “It  appears  from  Hdtus  that 
Xerxes  had  a son  by  Hamestris,  who  was  marriageable,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  she  (Hamestris)  could  be  Esther;  for  Esther 
was  not  married  to  Ahasuerus  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
Esther  ii.  16,  nor  could  possibly  have  been  taken  into  his  bed 
sooner  than  two  years  before — and  therefore  the  sixth  year  was  the 
soonest  she  could  have  a son  bv  him.  Besides,  Artaxerxes,  the 
third  son  of  Hamestris,  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.,  being  grown  up  to  the 
state  of  a man  at  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  the 
twenty-first  of  his  reign,  he  must  have  been  bom  before  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  All  which  put  together,  do  sufficiently  prove, 
how  much  soever  the  names  Esther  and  Hamestris  may  be  alike, 
the  persons  could  not  be  the  same.”  Prideaux  then  goes  on  to 
prove,  against  Usher  and  Scaliger,  that  without  doubt  the  Ahasu- 
erus of  the  book  of  Esther  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Cf.  vii.  3, 
c.,  and  refs  given  to  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  256,  seqq. 

b.  rp  Ik  jcarui;  yap  k.  r.  X.,  but  she,  for  it  was  fated  that  calamity 
should  befall  her  and  all  her  house,  (or,  her,  household  and  all,)  there- 
fore said  to  Xerxes,  &c.  rp  refers  to  Artaynte.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 786,  obs. 
6.  rdo,  Explanatory  force.  The  two  clauses  are  often  so  com- 
pressed together,  that  the  subject  of  the  former  is  placed  in  the 
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latter,  and  even  follows  the  government  thereof ; as  here, 

SC.)  Si  KdKU/c  yap  iStt  K.  r.  A.  Cf.  iv.  200,  a.,  1.  24,  b. 

c.  vavroioQ  lyiviTo  k.  t.  X,,  Nihil  non  tentavit , quo  cjjiceret  ut  non 
daret.  Jelf,  § 690,  1.  Cf.  vii.  10,  § 3,  d.,  iii.  124,  a. 

d.  fir/  KaTUKaZovoy  k.  t.  — lest  he  should  be  discovered  in  his  in- 
trigue by  Amestris,  tcho  had  even  already  guessed  what  was  going  on. 
Instead  of  the  dative,  Gaisford  reads  the  nominative,  (cf.  Jelf,  § 
707,  c.,)  and  Schw.  the  genitive  of  the  participle.  ISiSov — was  for 
giving,  was  ready  to  give.  Cf.  Jelf,  § 398,  2. 

Ch.  C'X. — a.  (pvXaZaoa  ....  Ctiirvov  wporiB'eytvov — waiting  for  the 
day  when  her  husband  Xerxes  should  hold  the  royal  feast.  Cf.  on 
the  regard  for  the  birthday  among  the  Persians,  i.  133,  a.  Among 
the  Romans  similarly  the  emperor’s  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  ludi  Natalitii.  B. 

b.  rijv  Knpa\r)v  oyarai — anoints  his  head.  But  in  iv.  73,  opy- 
aayivoi  tuq  k npa\a<;,  having  washed  or  scoured  their  heads ; capita , 
sive  fcedati  antea,  seu  quomodocunque  liti,  defricantes  atque  ablu- 
entes.  W. 

Ch.  CXI. — a.  vrrb  tov  voyov  iZipyoytvoQ,  being  prevented  by  the 
law,  i.  e.  from  doing  otherwise  than  grant  the  favour  asked.  Cf. 
vii.  96,  b. 

b.  \6yov  axpi/orov,  sermonem  malum,  inopportunum,  infelicem,  dam- 
nosum.  Schw.  Lex.  Perhaps,  rather,  with  S.  and  L.  D.,  not 
XPfprrbs,  a cruel,  unkind  proposal. 

c.  vara  vbov  ....  xdpra  iovaa.  much  to  my  mind ; i.  e.  extremely 
agreeable  to,  much  in  favour  with  me.  Cf.  vi.  37,  a.  It  occurs  also 
in  v.  106,  vi.  130,  i.  117,  ix.  45.  B.  A few  lines  lower  yqbayiuQ 
(3 iib,  by  no  means  constrain  me,  put  no  violence  upon  me. 

d.  oiiru)  lij  ...  . ireirptjKrat.  igitur  hue  profecisti ; so  then  you  have 
brought  things  to  this  pass.  Schw.  Better  with  B.,  ita  sane  actum 
est  de  te  ; so  then  it  is  all  over  with  you,  you  hare  ruined  yourself;  cf. 
vii.  10,  § 3,  Siipyaoro  av  k.  r.  A.  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  the 
Persians. 

Ch.  CXII. — a.  tiaXvyaiviTai — fadissime  tractat,  dilacerat,  fear- 
fully maltreats.  V erba  tovq  re  yaZobc  dvorapovaa  in  simili  re  exstant, 
iv.  202.  B.  Cf.  H.  Pers.  ch.  ii.  p.  398,  in  vii.  3,  c.,  and  ix.  109,  a. 

Ch.  CXIII. — a.  voybv  rbv  Tbasrpiov,  Cf.  iii.  93,  d.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  satrapies  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  hence,  as  well  as  from  its  position,  it  often  became  the  seat  of 
insurrection  and  war  against  the  monarch.  B.  On  the  power  of 
the  Satraps,  cf.  refs  in  i.  192,  a.,  iii.  127,  b. 

b.  ravra  Utivov  rrpyooovra,  that  he  had  such  a plan  or  practice  in 
agitation.  Cf.  ix.  108,  c. 

c.  rijv  arpaririv  rr/v  iKiivov.  As  Masistes  is  mentioned  just  above 
as  having  left  Susa  “ with  his  children  and  certain  other  indivi- 
duals,” and  had  not  yet  reached  Bactria,  nor  as  yet  had  collected 
any  considerable  force,  these  words  may  be  supposed,  with  B.,  to 
have  crept  into  the  text  from  a marginal  gloss ; or  instead  of  rijv 
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arparlyv,  the  conjecture  of  V.,  rrjv  Oipuxyiijv  may  be  received,  as 
more  suitable  to  the  context. 

Ch.  CXIV. — a.  npi  Aistov  opfiiov,  rode  at  anchor  off  Ledum.  Cf. 
vii.  21,  188.  Lectum,  C.  Baba,  or  S.  Maria,  the  S.  VV.,  a promon- 
tory of  the  Troad,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Smith’s  C.  D. 

b.  roioi  ....  TUXovowyaioiei  tcoft  k.  t.  \.  Cf.  Thucyd.  L 89.  irn- 
paaQai  rrjc  Xipaovyaov,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Chersonese,  to  try 
to  reduce  it  into  their  power.  £ij orov,  cf.  vii.  34,  a. 

Ch.  CXV. — a.  Kapbirn  wokioc — Cf.  vi.  33,  a.  oitka,  the  cables  of 
the  bridges.  Cf.  vii.  25,  a.  ivOavra,  Ion.  for  IvraiOa,  hither.  Aio- 
\iiQ — On  the  jEolic  colonies,  cf.  i.  149,  a. 

Ch.  CXVI. — a.  iSiphia  iufiakrro,  deceived  Xerxes.  Cf.  for  same 
sense  in  the  act.  in  v.  50,  b.  B.  oviiv  vxoroxifi'ivra,  who  suspected 
nought.  Cf.  vi.  70,  a. 

b.  rrjv  ' Adyv  iraoav  voftiZavoi  k.  r.  X.  Cf.  i.  4,  b.,  vii.  5,  b.  and  refs, 
on  the  same  sentiment. 

c.  rb  rtpivof  ttrirupt  cat  Ive/uro.  sowed  the  sacred  enclosure,  ( the 
consecrated  domain  round  the  temple  ; cf.  iv.  161,  b.,)  and  turned 
flocks  and  herds  into  it  to  graze.  Artayctes’  impieties  are  also  men- 
tioned in  vii.  33. 

Ch.  CXVII. — a.  ^<rvaXXov — were  uneasy,  or  vexed.  Cf.  iii.  152. 
On  iSewc  axayouv,  cf.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  § 531,  obs.  2.  o'vrto  by  ianp- 
yov,  then  indeed  they  made  themselves  content  with,  or,  acquiesced  in, 
& c.  B. 

Ch.  CXVIII. — a.  rove  rovov c — the  cords  or  braces  of  their 
couches,  rovoi  rin  kXiviuv,  nerd,  ledulis  et  sellis  intendendis  ha- 
biles,  quibus  elixis  et  igne  mollitis  famem  domare  nitebantur 
miseri.  W. 

Ch.  CXIX. — a.  ’Axf/iv9io i — A nation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
mentioned  in  vi  34.  “ nXtttrroipoc  qui  fuerit,  aeque  ignore  atque 
Wesseling.”  B.  jEgos-Potamos,  a small  town  and  river  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  witnessed  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  405  b.  c.  Cf.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  ii.  19,  and  Arrowsmith,  Eton  G.  c.  15,  p.  328. 

Ch.  CXX. — a.  rapivov c — preserved,  i.  e.  dried  or  salt  flsh.  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  ch.,  referring  to  Protesilaus,  an  embalmed  body,  a 
mummy.  ixdXXovro  eat  ijoiratpov,  leapt  and  quivered.  Cf.  i.  141. 

b.  mpixvOtirrtc,  crowding  round,  airotva  ....  Ixidiivai,  hoc  re- 
demtionis  pretia  ei,  Protesilao  sc.  adponam  s.  solvam,  I will  make  him 
this  compensation.  So  directly  afterwards  xaraOiivai,  deponere,  in 
dei  sc.  templo,  id  est,  solvere ; and  in  ii.  159,  KarapaWuv.  B. 

c.  TipiopeovTic,  to  avenge  the  cause  of.  KaraxpyoQyvat,  to  make  away 
with,  slay.  Cf.  iv.  146,  a.  M abitrov,  cf.  vii.  34,  a. 

d.  aaviba  irpooiraee.  avixp.  clads  asseri  adflxum  suspenderunt. 
Schw.  irpoairaoaahiboavTis  sc.  atrip.  They  crucified  him.  Cf.  vii. 
33,  b.  KariXivaav,  stoned  to  death.  Cf.  ix.  5,  b. 

Ch.  CXXI. — a.  r d '6x\a — Cf.  ix.  115,  a. 

Ch.  CXXII. — a.  6 . . . . Uiyyycdpivoc  \6yov  r.  r.  X.  who  set  forth, 
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or,  was  the  author  of  a proposal,  which  they  took  up  and  addressed  to 
Cyrus.  On  the  Persian  Z tvs,  cf.  vii.  40,  b. 

b.  yijv  ....  dXiyr/v,  sai  ravrt]v  a narrow  territory  and  a 

barren  one  too.  Cf.  i.  71,  b. 

c.  QwvfiaoroTtpoi.  more  regarded  with  admiration,  more  respected, 
or  paid  court  to.  sort ....  raXAtov,  for  when  will  there  be  a more 
favourable  opportunity.  Cf.  iii.  73!  1+2.  B. 

d.  apZopivovc.  to  be  ruled.  Cf.  Pind.  01.  viii.  45,  apZtrai  parebit, 
Jelf,  § 364,  a.  rroXiopKtjiTofuvoi,  about  to  be  besieged.  Cf.  ix.  97,  c., 
and  v.  35,  b. 

e.  QiXiiiv  yap  ....  yivioOat.  “ Observatio  plerumcjue  vera,  in  uni- 
versum  tamen  fallax,”  W.,  cf.  i.  71,  b.,  i.  135,  a.,  iii.  97.  H.  Pers. 
ch.  ii.  p.  212,  213. 

f.  trvyyvovnc — allowing,  confessing,  i.  e.  that  the  opinion  of  Cyrus 
was  the  correct  one.  ioaa>9.  ry  yviiigy,  cf.  viii.  130,  c.  Xvirprjv  sc. 
y fjv,  a poor,  or  sorry  soil.  S.  and  L.  D. 

[This  ch.,  the  122nd,  is  suspected  by  B.  either  to  have  been 
added  by  some  grammarian,  or  to  have  been  left  uncorrected 
by  Hdtus.  The  composition  of  the  speech  itself  he  considers 
hard  and  somewhat  unnatural,  unlike  the  easy  flow  of  Hdtus* 
language,  and  its  introduction  here  out  of  place,  as  the  work 
naturally  terminates  with  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
chapter.] 
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i. 

THE  TEOJAN  WAR. 

[From  Grote’s  History  of  Greece .] 

On  the  historical  basis  of  this  legend,  Mr.  Grote  finely  remarks, 
“ Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the  old  epic  was  for 
the  most  part  composed.  Though  literally  believed,  reverentially 
cherished,  and  numbered  among  the  gigantic  phenomena  of  the 
past  by  the  Grecian  public,  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry, 
essentially  a legend,  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked  whether 
it  be  not  a legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and 
raised  upon  a basis  of  truth ; whether  there  may  not  really  have 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a war  purely  human  and 
political,  without  gods,  without  heroes,  without  Helena,  without 
Amazons,  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos, 
without  the  wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  impres- 
sive features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like  the  mutilated  trunk  of 
De'iphobus  in  the  under  world ; if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was 
not  really  some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer 
must  be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither 
can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  possess  nothing  but  the 
ancient  epic  itself,  without  any  independent  evidence : had  it  been 
an  age  of  records,  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and 
unsuspecting  simplicity,  would  probably  never  have  come  into 
existence.  Whoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Ark- 
tinus,  and  Lesches,  and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as  matter-of- 
fact,  while  he  sets  aside  tne  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  re- 
liance on  his  own  powers  of  historical  divination,  without  any 
means  either  of  proving  or  verifying  his  conclusions.” 
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II. 

THE  EPHORI. 

[From  Encyclop.  Metrop.  Early  History  of  Greece,  p.  145.] 

Whether  these  magistrates,  named  the  Ephori,  were  established 
by  Lycurgus,  or  appointed  under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  more 
than  a century  after  his  time,  is  uncertain.  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon attribute  their  appointment  to  Lycurgus,  while  Plutarch, 
after  Aristotle,  places  their  institution  130  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Theopompus,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  when  his  wife  up- 
braided nim  that  he  would  leave  the  regal  power  to  his  children 
less  than  he  received  it,  replied,  Nay,  but  greater,  because  more 
lasting. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Quinqueviri  at  Car- 
thage. Tney  were  annually  chosen  by  the  people,  in  their  general 
assemblies,  and  designed  to  be  a check  on  both  the  senate  and  the 
kings ; thus  possessing  a power  not  unlike  the  tribunitial  authority 
in  Rome.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  were  obliged  to  be 
unanimous.  It  was  among  the  duties  of  the  Ephori  not  only  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  collect  their  suffrages, - 
but  also  to  proclaim  war  and  negociate  peace ; to  decide  on  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  embodied,  and  to  appoint  the  funds  for 
their  maintenance.  They  appear,  indeed,  at  length  to  have  en- 
grossed nearly  the  whole  power  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ; yet,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  kings  still  possessed  an 
authority  and  distinction  scarcely  consistent  with  suen  a power  in 
the  Ephori.  [For  more,  see  the  extracts  from  Smith’s  1).  of  A., 
Ephori,  quoted  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  the  references  given 
in  vi.  82,  «.] 


III. 

ON  BOOK  II.  109. 

[From  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  154.] 

The  Greeks  obtained  access  in  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia 
to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astronomical  observations,  to  the  use  of 
the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  and  to  a more  exact  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  than  that  which  served  as  the  basis  of 
their  various  lunar  periods.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  also 
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acquired  from  the  Babylonians  the  conception  of  the  “ pole,"  or  of 
the  heavens  as  a complete  hollow  sphere,  revolving  round  and  en- 
closing the  earth  ; * and  this  idea,  an  important  departure  from  the 
Homeric  point  of  view,  was  either  adopted  from  them,  or  imagined 
by  Thales,  who  still,  however,  continued  to  treat  the  earth  as  a 
flat,  thick  plate,  supported  on  water,  and  remaining  unmoved.*  It 
is  pretended  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun — not  indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error  as  to 
the  time  of  its  occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound 
an  acquaintance  with  meteorological  phenomena  and  probabilities, 
as  to  be  able  to  foretell  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for  the  coming 
year,  and  to  realize  a large  sum  of  money  by  an  olive  speculation. 


IV. 

SCRIPTURAL  FACTS  DISGUISED  IN  HERODOTUS. 

[From  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  Encyclop.  Metrop.,  Herodotus,  p. 

248,  note.] 

The  connexion  between  Egypt  and  Judea,  so  often  noticed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  occasional  alliances  on  the  one  hand,  and 
t he  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  with  both  countries  on  the  other,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disguise  in  which  several  scrip- 
tural facts  appear  in  Herodotus;  for  instance,  Hercules’  slaying  a 
thousand  men,  is  evidently  an  Egyptian  version  of  Samson’s  ex- 
ploit at  Ramath  Lehi  (Judg.  xv.  17) ; and  the  taking  of  Hercules 
to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  putting  forth  his  strength  and 
slaying  them  every  one  when  they  began  the  solemnities,  (ii.  45,) 
shows  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  was  mixed  up  with 
Samson’s  pulling  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  (Jude.  xvi. 
30).  Again,  Herodotus  (ii.  42)  is  told  by  the  people  of  the  Tneban 
nome,  who  wish  to  account  for  their  sacrifices,  sheep  and  not 

foats,  “that  Hercules  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Jupiter;  Jupiter 
id  not  wish  to  be  seen ; he  therefore  skinned  a ram,  cut  off  the 
head,  which  he  held  before  him,  next  wrapped  himself  in  the  fleece, 
and  thus  showed  himself  to  Hercules.”  Now,  though  the  ram 
may  have  been  adapted  by  the  Egyptians  to  emblematic  astronomy, 
it  is  more  decidedly  emblematic  of  fact.  Hercules,  wishing  to  see, 
i.  e.  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  is  the  Egyptian  garbled  account  of 
Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Jupiter  does  not  wish  to  be 

* In  the  note  on  this  passage,  I have  followed  S.  and  I..  D.  and  other  authorities,  in 
taking  *4Aoc,  of  a hollow  tun-dial ; but  Mr.  Grate’s  opinion  seemed  to  me  well  worth 
the  transcribing  at  full  length. 
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seen,  i.  e.  God  does  not  wish  to  receive  the  sacrifice;  he  causes  a 
ram  to  be  slain,  however,  and,  with  this  sacrificial  intervention, 
shows  himself  to  Abraham.  Abraham’s  sojourn  in  Egypt,  his  in- 
timate connexion  with  that  country,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  that 
connexion — these  at  once  prove  the  source  of  the  Egyptian  tale, 
and  account  for  its  perversion;  the  “seeing”  and  “showing"  in 
Herodotus,  involve  devotional  Hebraisms  that  throw  still  stronger 
light  upon  this  source.  The  very  Hebrew  term,  Amon,  “ faithful,” 
closely  connects  this  history  with  the  title  given  to  Abraham. 
Again,  we  find  the  same  disposition  to  Egyptianize  foreign  history, 
in  the  account  given  to  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
the  Assyrians’  invasion  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  was  told  “ that  the 
field  mice  poured  forth  in  legions  against  the  enemy  during  the 
night,  and  ate  up  their  quivers,  and  bows,  and  shield-thongs,  so 
that  next  day,  a multitude  of  the  invaders,  being  deprived  of  their 
arms,  fell  in  the  flight.”  With  the  Egyptians  tne  mouse  was  em- 
blematic of  destruction.  (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  i.  50.)  Hence,  after 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  Jewish  history,  (2  Kings  xviii.  10; 
‘2  Chron.  xxxii.,)  they  not  only  emblematized  that  destruction,  but 
applied  the  emblem  in  its  literal  sense.  Herodotus  records  the 
capture  by  Pharo  Necos  of  Cadytis,  (called  by  the  Arabs,  El-Cods, 
the  holy  city,  i.  e.  Jerusalem,)  and  his  victory  over  the  Syrian 
forces  at  Magdolus.  This  time  the  Egyptian  credit  was  safe,  and 
we  accordingly  find  greater  harmony  with  the  Scripture  account. 
See  2 Kings  xxiii.  29 ; 2 Chron.  xxxv.  22. 


V. 

THE  PELASGI. 

[From  Grote’s  History  of  Greece.] 

There  are  indeed  various  names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate 
ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the  Pelasgi, 
the  Leleges,  the  Kur&tes,  & c.  These  are  names  belonging  to 
legendary,  not  to  historical  Greece.  That  these  names  designated 
real  people,  may  be  true,  but  here  our  knowledge  ends : we  have 
no  well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their  limits  of  re- 
sidence, their  acts,  or  their  character : nor  do  we  know  how  far 
they  are  identical  with,  or  diverse  from,  the  historical  Hellens — 
whom  we  are  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any  tolerable 
evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante- 
Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to 
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him  to  do  so ; but  this  is  a name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  pre- 
dicates, no  way  enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor  en- 
abling us  to  explain — what  would  be  the  real  historical  problem — 
how,  or  from  whom  the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions, 
aptitudes,  arts,  &c.,  with  which  they  begin  their  career.  Whoever 
has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, 
— from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier,  Lurcher,  and  Raoul  Rochette, 
(which  appears  to  me  at  least  the  most  consistent  way  of  proceed- 
ing,) to  the  interpretative  and  half  incredulous  processes  .applied 
by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  O.  Muller,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall — 
will  not  be  displeased  with  my  resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble 
a problem.  No  attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us, — none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  even  in  their  age, — on  which 
to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians : where  such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety 
apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the  theories 
which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
by  a supposed  connexion  with  the  ocean — that  “the  man  who 
carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range 
of  criticism.”  [See  also  Appendix  vii.  p.  466.] 


VI. 

EGYPT. 

[From  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  It.  Geogr.,  article  jEgyptus.] 
The  Nomes. 

The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a number  of  cantons, 
varying  in  size  and  number.  Each  of  these  cantons  was  called  a 
nome  (vo/joc)  by  the  Greeks,  pr&'fectura  oppidorum  by  the  Romans. 
Each  had  its  civil  governor,  the  nomarch  (vA/tapxoc),  who  collected 
the  crown  revenues,  and  presided  in  the  local  capital  and  chief 
court  of  justice.  Each  nome,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its 
temple,  chief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration,  and 
peculiar  creed,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and  each  was  apparently 
independent  of  every  other  nome.  At  certain  seasons,  delegates  from 
the  various  cantons  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
sultation on  public  affairs.  (Strab.  p.  81 1.)  According  to  Diodorus, 
(i.  54,)  the  nomes  date  from  Sesostris.  But  they  dia  not  originate 
with  that  monarch,  but  emanated  'probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship ; and  the  extent  of  the  local  worship  probably 
determined  the  boundary  of  the  nome.  Thus  in  the  nome  of 
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Thcbais,  where  the  ram-headed  deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep 
was  sacred,  the  goat  was  eaten  and  sacrificed : in  that  of  Mendes, 
where  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a victim  and  an 
article  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome  of  Ombos,  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  crocodile;  in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and 
abominated;  and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there  existed  an 
internecine  feud.  (Juv.  Sat.  xv.)  The  extent  and  number  of  the 
nomes  cannot  be  ascertained.  They  probably  varied  with  the 
political  state  of  Egypt.  Under  a dynasty  of  the  conquerors,  they 
would  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Libyan 
deserts  : under  the  Hyksos,  the  Ethiopian  conquest,  and  the  times 
of  anarchy  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
within  the  N ile-valley.  The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and  Xois,  and  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  probably  multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons ; 
and  generally  commerce,  or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste, 
would  attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt.  According  to  Strabo 
(pp.  787 — 811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall  of  the  nomarchs,  contained 
27  chambers,  and  thus,  at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been 
27  in  number,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and  7-  as  its 
name  implies,  in  the  Heptanomis.  But  the  Heptanomis,  at  an- 
other period,  contained  16  nomes,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is 
variously  given.  From  the  dodecarchy,  or  government  of  12  kings, 
and  from  Herodotus’  assertion  (ii.  148)  that  there  were  only  12 
halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  at  one  time 
there  were  only  12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
12  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  According  to  the  list  given 
by  Pliny  (v.  9,  § 9)  and  Ptolemy,  there  must  have  been  at  least  45 
nomes  ; but  each  of  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of  the  one  list  to  the 
other,  the  sum  would  be  much  greater. 

Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  division  of 
the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some  degree,  with  the  institution 
of  castes,  that  we  must  briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject 
is  much  too  extensive  for  more  than  allusion.  Tne  worship  of 
animals  was  either  general  or  particular,  common  to  the  whole 
nation,  or  several  to  the  nome.  Thus  throughout  Egypt,  the  ox, 
the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the  ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotus 
and  oxyrrnchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.  The  sheep  was  wor- 
shipped only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid  nomes : the  goat,  at  Mendes ; 
the  wolf,  at  Lycopolis ; the  cepus,  (a  kind  of  ape,)  at  Babylon,  near 
Memphis ; the  lion,  at  Leontopolis ; the  eagle,  at  Thebes ; the  shrew- 
mouse,  at  Athribis;  and  others  elsewhere,  as  will  be  particularly 
noticed  when  wre  speak  of  their  respective  temples.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  accounted 
common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the  object  of  persecution,  in 
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another.  Animal  worship  has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of 
Egypt.  (Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  iii.  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  i.  84.) 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropomorphic  religionists 
of  Hellas  derided  it  To  the  extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried 
it,  especially  in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring  Libya.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers  to  the  Coptic  temples  are 
Greeks,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  misunderstood  much 
that  they  heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw.  One  good  effect 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  form  of  superstition.  In  no  country  was 
humanity  to  the  brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.  The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but  never  satisfactorily, 
accounted  for.  If  they  were  worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
husbandman  in  producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for  the  adoption  of 
lions  and  wolves,  amongst  the  objects  of  veneration.  The  Greeks, 
as  was  their  wont,  found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which 
probably  veiled  a feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious.  They  im- 
agined that  animals  were  worshipped  because  their  effigies  were  the 
standards  in  war,  like  the  Roman  Dii  Castrorum.  This  is  evidently 
a substitution  of  cause  for  effect.  The  representations  of  animals 
on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of  tne  various  nomes.  (Diod. 
i.  85.)  Lucian  (Astrolog.  v.  p.  215,  seqq.  Bipont)  suggested  that 
the  bull,  the  lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &e.,  were  corre- 
lates to  the  zodiacal  emblems ; but  this  surmise  leaves  the  crocodile, 
the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  &c.,  of  the  temples  unexplained. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that,  among  a contemplative  and 
serious  race,  as  the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  instinct  and  reason, 
and  that  to  the  initiated  the  reverence  paid  to  the  beasts  was  a 
primitive  expression  of  pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator 
in  every  type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  converted  type  into  substance,  or  adopted  in  a literal 
sense  the  metaphorical  symbols  of  faith. 

Castes  and  Political  Institutions. 

The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  variously  stated. 
Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  they  were  seven — the  sacerdotal, 
and  the  military,  herdsmen,  swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters, 
and  boatmen.  Plato  (Timaeus,  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  six ; Diodorus, 
in  one  passage  (i.  28),  represents  them  as  three — priests  and  hus- 
bandmen, from  whom  the  army  was  levied,  and  artisans. 

But  in  another  (i.  74)  he  extends  the  number  to  five,  by  the 
addition  of  soldiers  and  shepherds.  Strabo  limits  them  to  three — 
priests,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen ; and  as  this  partition  is  virtually 
correct,  we  shall  adopt  it  after  brief  explanation.  The  existence 
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of  castes  is  a corroborative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in  Egypt,  as  is  by  some 
asserted,  indelible.  The  son  usually,  but  not  inevitably,  followed 
his  father’s  trade  or  profession.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
indeed — such  as  that  of  the  swineherds — it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  escape. 


VII. 

THE  PEL ASGIANS. 

[From  Tioiss't  Niebuhr,  ch.  iii.  p.  6.] 

The  Pelasgians  were  a different  nation  from  the  Hellens:  their 
language  was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek ; in  other  words,  although  it 
possessed  an  essential  affinity  to  it,  it  was  still  so  different  as  not  to 
be  intelligible  to  Greeks.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who 
deviates,  however,  from  all  other  Greek  writers  in  ranking  the 
Epirots  with  the  Hellens.  From  the  Pelasgians  the  Greek  theology 
was  derived,  and  to  them  the  oracle  of  Dodona  belonged.  Their 
name  was  probably  a national  one ; at  least  the  Greek  explanations 
of  it  are  absurd.  Their  mysterious  character  arises  from  their 
appearance  in  historical  notices  when  already  in  a state  of  ruin  and 
decay ; but  a more  accurate  research  after  the  traces  of  their  diffu- 
sion, will  enable  us  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  recognise  in 
them  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  whose  migra- 
tions were  as  widely  extended  as  those  of  the  Celts.  It  was  no 
arbitrary  fiction  of  the  poet,  when  /ICschylus  made  king  Pelasgus 
boast  that  he  and  his  people  were  masters  of  the  whole  country  to 
the  west  of  the  Strymon.  The  Hellens  appear  to  have  spread,  like 
the  Latins  and  Romans  in  Italy,  by  detachments  settling  amidst 
far  more  numerous  communities  of  a different,  though  not  wholly 
foreign,  nature,  which  adopted  the  language  and  laws  of  the  colo- 
nists, in  order  to  resemble  them.  The  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient 
settlers  at  Argos,  and  the  Ionians,  were  all  Pelasgian  races : the 
people  of  Attica  were  styled  Pelasgian  Cranai.  Thessaly  was  their 
second  great  seat  in  Hellas,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called,  in  Argos ; 
hence  Thessaly  was  termed  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  and  the  words 
Thessalian  and  Pelasgian  are  equivalent.  We  identify  Pelasgians 
in  the  Thesprotmns  and  Epirot  tribes ; in  the  Orestians,  l’ela- 
gonians,  and  Elimiots  of  Upper  Macedonia ; in  the  Amphilochians, 
A gr ;eans,  and  other  tribes  of  iEtolia ; and  in  the  Teleboans  and 
Dolopians.  The  Pelasgians  as  well  as  the  Hellens  were  fnembers 
of  the  Amphictyonic  association,  the  main  tie  of  which  was  religion, 
in  which  both  nations  agreed.  When  Macedonia  became  a great 
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kingdom,  made  up  of  Greeks,  Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians, 
tlie  core  of  the  nation  was  still  a peculiar  race,  neither  Greek  nor 
Illyrian;  this  was  Pelasgian.  The  Bottiseans  w'ere  Pelasgians: 
we  find  Pelasgians  likewise  in  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Samothrace ; 
in  Lesbos  and  Chios ; along  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia,  beginning 
from  Mycale  ; in  iEolis;  at  Tralles  in  Caria ; on  the  Hellespont  at 
Placia  and  Scylace  ; at  Cyzicus ; and  most  probably  the  Teucrians 
and  Dardanians,  who  were  very  clearly  perceived  by  the  Greek 
r.hilologers  not  to  be  Phrygians,  and  by  some  suspected  not  to  be 
barbarians  at  all,  were  of  Pelasgian  extraction.  In  Euboea,  in 
Andrus  and  Cythnus,  and  in  Crete,  we  find  traces  of  Pelasgians. 
In  Italy  we  have  the  Pelasgian  serfs  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  who 
were  the  remains  of  the  old  zEnotrian  population  : we  find  Pelas- 
gians at  Cortona,  in  Etruria ; Caere  was  Pelasgian  before  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the '■fc-nscans,  and  hence  arose  its  connexion 
with  the  Delphic  oracle  flfcence  the  Agylloeans  were  termed  Thes- 
salians. Ravenna  was  cawd  a Thessalian  settlement ; Spina  had 
its  treasurv  at  Delphi,  amPis  termed  Pelasgian  ; we  may  likewise 
recognise  'Pelasgians  in  the  Greek  founders  of  Pisa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tyrrhenia  were  originally  Pelasgians  : their 
Etruscan  conquerors  obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  the 
country.  A similar  error  to  that  which  imagines  the  Slavonic 
Dalmatians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Illyrians,  to  be  for  that  reason 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  confounded  the  Etrus- 
can conquerors  with  their  Tyrrhenian  subjects,  and  hence  involved 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  in  almost  inextricable  difficulties.  The 
Pelasgian  wanderers,  who  settled  in  Attica  at  the  foot  of  Hymet- 
tus,  had  originally  appeared  in  Acarnania,  according  to  Pausanias, 
and  were  said  to  be  Sicelians.  According  to  the  story,  they  had 
come  from  the  south  of  Etruria,  and  most  undoubtedly  called 
themselves  Tyrrhenians ; when  driven  out  of  Attica,  they  turned 
their  course  to  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespont.  The  story  of 
the  Lydian  colony  of  the  Tyrrhenians  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Mseonians  were  Pelasgians,  as  is  proved  by  the  name 
of  their  stronghold,  Larissa.  Ardea  is  designated  as  a Pelasgian 
city  by  the  poet,  who  styles  it  an  Argive  one  founded  by  Danae. 
The  legend,  which  represents  Saguntum  as  a colony  of  the  Arde- 
ates,  extends  the  Pelasgians  into  Spain,  where,  moreover,  the  an- 
cient capital,  Terraco,  has  been  considered  to  be  a Pelasgian  city ; 
Antium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  the  Latin  form  of  Trachnia,  the  towns 
near  the  Liris,  such  as  Amynclte,  Hormiae,  and  Sinuessa,  the 
islands  of  Pontiac,  and  the  inland  Larrissa,  lead  us  by  their 
names  to  infer  that  they  were  Pelasgian.  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum were,  according  to  Strabo,  founded  by  Tyrrhenians.  The 
worship  of  the  Argive  Juno  was  a peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Pelasgian  tribes  in  Italy,  and  her  temple  near  Salernum  indicates 
the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood.  Ca- 
preae,  which  was  inhabited  by  Teleboans,  and  Nuceria,  are  the 
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final  links  in  the  chain  of  Pelasgian  settlements,  which  extend 
along  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  from  Pisa  to  the  borders  of  the 
CEnotrians,  whose  Pelasgian  origin  has  already  been  indicated. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  the  Tiber  were,  according 
to  Roman  historians,  the  Siculians  who  dwelt  at  Tibur,  Falerii, 
and  a number  of  small  towns  about  Rome,  who  were  also  culled 
Arrives,  as  Argos  was  termed  Pelasgian.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  Latium  went  by  the  name  of  Aborigines,  and  were  termed  by 
Cato,  Achseans,  another  form  of  Pelasgians.  These  Siculi  were 
subjugated  by  a strange  people  who  came  down  from  the  Abruzzi, 
but  the  name  of  the  conquerors,  who  became  one  people  with  the 
conquered,  and  were  called  Latins,  was  forgotten.  One  portion  of 
the  Siculians  were  said  to  have  emigrated,  owing  to  this  cause, 
under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  to  the  eastern  part  of  Greece, 
whilst  another  crossed  over  into  Sicily.  The  traces  of  Pelasgian 
names  in  the  interior  of  Italy,  such  as  Acherontia,  Argyrippa, 
Sipontum,  afford  us  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  same  nation,  till  it  was  driven  out  by  the  Opicans 
or  Sabellians. 

We  meet  with  Pelasgians  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  Aternus  to  the  Po;  Picenutn,  the  territory  of  the  Se- 
nones,  the  districts  of  Prmtutium,  Palma,  and  Adria,  were  at  one 
time  possessed  by  Tyrrhenians.  The  Greek  coins  of  Pisaurum 
indicate  the  probability  that  its  inhabitants  were  a tribe  of  Tyr- 
rhenians, which  had  maintained  its  independence  when  the  Sabel- 
lians occupied  the  surrounding  country.  The  Liburnians  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  distinguished  by  the  accurate 
Scylax  from  the  Illyrians.  Corcyra  was  perhaps  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Pelasgians  of  Epirus  and  of  Italy.  The  expedition 
of  the  Illyrian  Enchelades,  w'ho  penetrated  to  Delphi,  may  have 
been  a migration  of  the  whole  Illyrian  people  from  regions  far 
removed  in  the  north,  who  in  their  progress  overpowered  the  Pe- 
lasgian population  of  Dalmatia.  The  Teucrian  origin  of  the 
P®onians  in  Thrace  points  to  their  Pelasgian  extraction.  The 
great  facility  with  which  the  Pannonians  acquired  the  Latin 
language  may  corroborate  in  some  respect  their  supposed  identity 
with  the  Peeonians.  It  thus  appears  that  there  was  a time  when 
the  country,  from  the  Arno  to  the  Ryndacus,  was  inhabited  by  Pe- 
lasgians. The  chain  of  connexion,  broken  off  on  the  continent  by 
the  Thracians,  is  kept  up  between  Greece  and  Asia  by  the  islands 
in  the  north  of  the  iEgean,  but  when  Hellanicus  and  the  genealo- 
gers  wrote,  scattered  remnants  of  this  immense  race  only  remained, 
like  the  detached  Celtic  tribes  in  Spain,  solitary  and  widely  scat- 
tered. The  historical  inquirer  is  not  in  any  way  justified  in  as- 
suming that  any  one  of  these  separate  regions,  in  which  we  find 
tribes  of  the  same  stock,  was  the  original  home,  whence  a part  of 
the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  others.  The  same  analogy  holds 
good  in  the  geography  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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In  the  Latin  language  there  are  two  elements  mixed  up  together, 
one  connected  with  the  Greek,  the  other  entirely  foreign  to  it;  but 
even  in  the  former  the  distinction  is  no  less  evident  than  the 
affinity.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Pelasgians  and  Greeks, 
as  races.  Hence  the  latter,  notwithstanding  their  affinity,  would 
look  upon  the  former  as  foreigners,  and  call  their  language  a 
barbarous  one. 


VIII.  • 

ON  CADYTIS,  BOOK  II.  159. 

[From  The  Analysis  of  Herodotus ; H.  G.  Bohn,  1852.] 

Cadytis  lias  been  generally  identified  with  Jerusalem,  an 
opinion  successfully  combated  by  Mr.  Ewing,  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  who  was,  however,  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  substituting 
Kedesh  in  Galilee  as  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus,  for  Phoenicia 
stretches  southward  some  distance  beyond  Kedesh,  and  Cadytis 
must  be  looked  for  south  of  Phoenicia  (iii.  5).  The  47th  chapter 
of  Jeremiah  prophetically  describes  the  desolation  by  Pharaoh  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  ; and,  further,  expressly  alludes  to  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Gaza  by  the  same  king.  The  name  of 
the  Philistine  city  of  Gaza,  as  given  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  interpreted  by  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
is  Khazita,  which  was  probably  changed  by  the  Greeks  into 
Cadytis,  for  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  (iii.  5)  is  exactly 
applicable  to  Gaza,  and  will  by  no  means  answer  to  Jerusalem. 


IX. 

THE  PYRAMIDS. 

[From  Early  Oriental  History,  ch.  iv.  p.  178,  seqq.,  Encyclop.  Metrop.] 

The  word  irvpapic,  pyramis,  has  often  been  derived  from  jrvpic, 
(of  fire,)  but  the  quantity  of  its  first  syllable  is  unfavourable  to 
that  supposition,  and  as  a heap  of  wheat  has  not  a spiral  form 
terminating  in  a point,  the  term  cannot  with  any  probability  be 
derived  from  irvpbg  (triticum).  It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  adopted 
the  native  name  of  an  object  not  invented  by  themselves,  accom- 
modating it,' by  a Greek  termination,  to  the  grammar  of  their  own 
language  ; so  that  the  Egyptian  pehram,  i.  e.  the  “ sacred  place," 
was  converted  into  the  Greek  Pyramis.  Of  the  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  pyramids,  several  are  still  remaining  in  Egypt,  and 
others,  apparently  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
lately  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Napata  and  Meroe,  the  capitals 
of  Ethiopia. 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  called  by  the  ancients  " the  pyramids  of 
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Memphis,”  from  their  position  on  a rocky  height  projecting  from 
the  western  mountains  near  the  outskirts  of  that  city,  are  the  most 
remarkable,  and  as  far  as  can  be  proved  by  historical  testimony, 
the  most  ancient  of  any  which  ever  were  in  existence.  They  are 
distinctly  noticed  by  the  oldest  Greek  historian,  who  was  informed 
that  they  were  erected  in  a very  early  age,  as  sepulchres  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Egypt.  Three,  lying  in  a diagonal  line  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  are  of  a stupendous  magnitude,  especially  the 
two  most  northern.  The  position  of  the  second  and  pointed  pyra- 
mid, as  determined  by  M.  Nouet,  is  in  29°  59/  49"  N.,  and  31°  11' 
41"  E.,  on  a terrace  projecting  from  the  rock,  partly  levelled  by 
art,  and  having  an  elevation  of  137}  feet.  It  extends  from  east  to 
west  about  1}  mile,  and  from  north  to  south  more  than  } of  a mile. 
The  base  of  the  great  pyramid  was  found  to  measure  763  feet  7 
inches,  and  its  height  450  feet  9 inches.  Its  diameter  from  north 
to  south  deviates  20'  from  the  true  meridian.  Its  basis,  as  well  as 
the  two  lowest  steps,  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 
Its  base  does  not  form  an  exact  square.  The  whole  mass  amounts 
to  nearly  9,000,000  cubic  feet.  It  covered  an  area  of  more  than 
13  acres,  and  its  masonry  amounts  to  6,848,000  tons.  The  vast 
magnitude  of  this  truly  stupendous  work  will  be  more  distinctly 
perceived,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  area  of  its  base  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  It  is  43  feet  higher  than 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  126  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 

The  secimd  pyramid,  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  is  about 
2|  furlongs  south-west  of  the  first.  Its  base,  according  to  M. 
Grobert,  measures  700  feet,  and  its  height  425  feet.  Its  summit  is 
uninjured,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  casing,  a plaster  formed  of 
gypsum,  sand,  and  a few  small  pebbles.  The  third,  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  second,  has  an  apparent  base  of  300  feet,  and  a height 
of  173  feet.  This  pyramid  was  cased  with  sienite  from  Elephan- 
tine, fragments  of  which  are  still  found  near  its  base.  The  form 
and  approaches  to  their  internal  chambers  are  nearly  the  same  in 
all  the  pyramids  hitherto  opened : and  consist  of  one  or  more  gal- 
leries, at  first  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  26°  or  27°,  and 
afterwards  in  either  an  ascending  or  perpendicular  direction  lead- 
ing to  a chamber  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  These 
chambers  are  quadrangular,  and  roofed  with  large  blocks  of  stone 
laid  either  flat  or  obliquely  so  as  to  meet  and  form  an  angle.  Two 
have  long  been  accessible  in  the  great  pyramid,  called  after  its  re- 
puted founder,  Cheops,  the  lower  immediately  below  fhe  upper; 
and  in  the  next,  or  pyramid  of  Cephren,  two  likewise  have  been 
lately  discovered,  equally  in  the  centre ; but  one  of  them  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  other  in  the  rock  below  the  base,  at 
the  distance  of  about  one-third  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  its  centre.  At  the  extremity  of  the  de- 
scending gallery  all  further  ingress  is  barred  by  a portcullis  of  solid 
granite  1 foot  3 inches  thick,  sliding  in  grooves  of  similar  stone. 
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In  the  great  pyramid,  originally  explored  by  men  of  no  skill  or 
science,  a way  was  forced  round  the  portcuilis,  but  in  the  second 
it  was,  by  dint  of  excessive  labour  for  nearly  a day  and  a half, 
raised  by  levers  so  as  to  open  a passage  onwards.  At  a small  dis- 
tance beyond  the  portcullis  there  is  a perpendicular  shaft,  15  feet 
deep  in  the  second,  but  much  deeper  in  the  first.  This  shaft, 
hitherto  known  as  “ the  well  in  the  great  pyramid,”  was  explored 
for  the  first  time  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Davison,  who 
visited  Egypt  with  the  celebrated  Wortley  Montague  in  1763.  His 
labours,  and  those  of  Caviglia,  Vyse,  Belzoni,  Richardson,  Perring, 
and  others,  have  made  us  well  acquainted  with  the  internal  form- 
ation of  the  pyramids. 

It.  appears  that  each  pyramid  had  a double  entrance,  by  means 
of  which  a constant  circulation  of  air  could  be  maintained ; and 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  chambers  and  passages  were 
formed  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  regulated  the  exca- 
vation of  the  catacombs  hewn  out  of  rocks,  as  at  Biban -el-maluk, 
where  the  “ long  passages  which  lead  to  nothing”  were  doubtless, 
before  the  ravages  of  the  Persians,  filled  with  mummies  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Pharaonic  families,  while  those  of  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  and  perhaps  of  their  children,  were  de- 
posited in  the  central  chambers.  Around  the  principal  pyramids 
are  the  remains  of  many  smaller  ones  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
The  sepulchral  chambers,  apparently  more  modern,  which  are 
close  to  these  pyramids,  were  perhaps  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich  casing  with  which  the  pyramids  themselves  once  were  cover- 
ed ; but  all,  when  examined,  are  found  to  cover  an  approach  by  a 
shaft  to  a subterranean  apartment  similar  to  those  in  the  centre 
of  most  of  the  pyramids ; every  thing,  in  short,  conspires  to  prove 
that  these  extraordinary  edifices  were,  as  the  ancients  affirm, 
erected  as  sepulchres  for  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  whose  capital 
was  the  adjoining  city  of  Memphis.  That  the  angles  between 
the  successive  courses  of  stone  were  anciently  filled  up,  so  as  to 
present  a plane  surface,  and  that  the  summit  of  each  pyramid  was 
{jointed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  second,  which  is  still  terminated 
by  a point,  and  retains  its  smooth  coating  for  about  40  feet  down- 
wards : and  it  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Abdu-l-latif,  that,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  outer  covering  of  the  pyramids,  crowded 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  was  still  extant.  There  is  likewise 
a fourth  pyramid  near  the  third,  but  it  is  so  much  smaller  than  the 
others  as  to  attract  little  notice.  Many  others  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Prussian  expedition.  Sixty  more,  at  least,  are 
now'  known.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids 
are  adorned  with  very  interesting  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  several 
of  which  are  represented  in  the  plates  in  the  great  French  work, 
and  in  Professor  Rosellini’s  “Monumenti  dell’  Egittn.”  We  have 
here  delineations  of  various  manufactures  and  implements  of  art, 
the  most  ancient,  perhaps,  now  in  existence ; some  of  these  tombs, 
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however,  were  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, themselves  posterior  to  the  invention  of  hieroglyphics;  their 
antiquity,  therefore,  is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  has  been  supposed, 
and  probably  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  pyramids  in  which  no 
hieroglyphics  have  been  found.  The  regular  order  in  which  these 
tombs  were  placed  (another  remarkable  feature)  is  clearly  per- 
ceived, as  before  observed,  from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid, 
the  sides  of  which  form  a sort  of  rude  staircase  of  203  steps,  varying 
in  height  and  breadth,  and  occasionally  interrupted  by  breaches. 
The  truncated  summit  presents  an  area  of  about  30  feet  square, 
irregular  in  its  outline,  from  the  removal  of  a few  of  the  stones  be- 
longing to  that  course. 

That  the  great  pyramid  was  cased,  and  had  a level  surface,  is 
evident  from  the  express  testimony  of  Herodotus ; who  says, 
“The  sums  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic,  for  the  work- 
men, were  marked  in  Egyptian  characters  on  this  pyramid,  and 
amounted,  as  I well  remember  what  the  interpreter  who  explained 
these  characters  said,  to  1600  talents  of  silver,”  = £345,600. 

The  age  of  these  stupendous  monuments,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected,  are  involved  in  great  obscurity ; various, 
consequently,  and  conflicting,  have  been  the  opinions  to  which 
those  questions  have  given  rise.  The  remote  antiquity  of  the 
pyramids  near  Memphis,  celebrated  from  a very  early  period  as 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  indisputable.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  oldest  Greek  historian,  Herodotus ; and 
the  three  largest  are  ascribed  by  him  to  Cheops,  Chephren,  and 
Mycerinus,  three  Pharaohs  who  succeeded  each  other.  These 
structures  had  also  an  astronomical  reference.  Sir  John  Herschel 
remarks,  that  “ at  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Gizeh,  which  precedes  by  3970  years  (say  4000)  the  present  epoch, 
the  longitude  of  all  the  stars  were  less  by  55°  45'  than  at  present. 
Calculating  from  this  datum  the  place  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
among  the  stars,  it  will  be  found  to  fall  near  A Draconis ; its  dis- 
tance from  that  star  being  3°  44'  25".  This  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous star  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  therefore  the 
pole  star  of  that  epoch.  And  the  latitude  of  Gizeh  being  just  30° 
north,  and  consequently  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  tnere  also 
30°,  it  follows  that  the  star  in  question  must  have  had,  at  its  lower 
culmination  at  Gizeh,  an  altitude  of  26°  15'  35".  Now  it  is  a re- 
markable fact,  ascertained  by  the  last  researches  of  Colonel  Vyse, 
that  of  the  nine  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh,  six  (including  all 
the  largest)  have  the  narrow  passages  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
entered,  (all  which  open  out  on  the  northern  faces  of  their  re- 
spective pyramids,)  inclined  to  the  horizon  downwards  at  angles 
varying  from  26°  to  28°-  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these 
passages,  therefore,  the  then  pole-star  must  have  been  visible  at  its 
lower  culmination — a circumstance  which  can  hardly  have  been 
unintentional,  and  was  doubtless  connected  (perhaps  supersti- 
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tiously)  with  the  astronomical  observation  of  that  star,  of  whose 
proximity  to  the  pole  at  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  these  wonder- 
ful structures,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a monumental  record  of 
the  most  imperishable  nature.  No  one  now  doubts  that  the 
pyramids  were  royal  sepulchres,  nay,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  height  of  those  royal  monuments  corresponds  with  the  length 
of  the  monarch’s  reign  under  whom  it  was  erected.  Structures  so 
vast  are  indeed  royal  ideas — the  massive  means  of  a posthumous 
immortality.  However,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  remarks,  “ Only  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  to  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a fallacy  in 
duration.”  The  edifices  themselves  may  last  as  long  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  globe,  and  travellers  on  entering  Egypt  for  many  cen- 
turies to  come,  will  hasten  to  admire  these  characteristic  wonders, — 
Time’s  gnomons  rising  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 

Unchanging  while  he  flies,  serene  and  grand, 

Amidst  surrounding  ruins — ’mid  the  works 
Of  man  unparalleled — ’mid  God’s  how  small ! 

Beside  His  Alps,  the  pigmy  works  of  ants, — 

The  mole-hills  of  a mole. 


NOTES  OMITTED. 

Book  i.  c.  9. — b.  oirwf  pr;  <rt  otper at,  that  she  shall  not  see  you,  See. 
Cf.  Jelf,  § 811,  on  8jrwc,  (ottmq  pi;)  and  u>c  with  the  fut.  indie,  in- 
stead of  the  conjunctive.  “ The  sense  of  this  future  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  conjunctive,  and  only  differs  therefrom  in  that  it  definitely 
expresses  the  possible  realization  of  the  proposed  end.” 

B.  ii.  106. — Another  very  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Nimfi,  where  the  very  remarkable  monument  of  Sesostris  was  lately 
discovered.  The  town  of  Nimfi  is  picturesquely  situated  about 
5 hours  east  of  Smyrna,  in  the  direction  of  Casabar  and  Sardis. 
The  road  thence  to  the  monument  or  trophy  of  Sesostris  proceeds 
at  first  eastward,  gradually  turning  more  southerly  round  the  moun- 
tains into  a pass.  1^  hour  brings  us  to  a spot  where  rocks,  thickly 
clothed  with  trees  and  underwood,  rise  close  on  each  side : on  the 
left,  a little  way  up,  is  a mass  of  rock,  on  the  flat  face  of  which, 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  is  the  monument.  It  is  obscured  from 
the  road  by  trees  and  underwood.  On  getting  up  to  it,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a gigantic  human  figure  sculptured  in  relief,  and  sunk 
in  a panel  cut  into  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock.  It  agrees  exactly 
with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Herodotus,  (b.  ii.  c.  106,)  ex- 
cepting that  the  spear  and  bow  are  in  the  contrary  hands  to  those 
Herodotus  describes.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  interesting  monuments  in  the  world,  dating  from  about 
1300  b.  c. — W.  G.  W.  [From  Murray’s  Hand-book  to  the  East, 
p.  282.]  , ; 

THE  END. 

JOHN  CHILDS  AND  SON,  BHtNTKKS. 
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